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To  the  Right  Honorable 

Sir  ROBERT  WALPOLE, 


KNIGHT  of  the  mod  noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  Chancellor  and 
Under-Treafurer  of  the  Exche  qju  e  r,  firft  CommiiTioner  of  the 
Treasury,  and  one  of  his  M  A  J  E  S  T  Y's  moft  honorable  P  r  i  *  y- 
Council,  &c. 


S  I  R, 

AS  foon  as  the  demand  of  the  public  made  it  necefiary 
to  collect,  the  following  papers  together,  and  to  pre- 
pare a  fecond  edition  of  them,  I  took  the  refolution 
of  addrefling  them  to  you.  The  flyle  of  my  dedi- 
cation will  be  very  different  from  that,  which  is  commonly 
employed  to  perfons  in  your  ftation.  But  if  you  find  nothing 
agreeable  in  the  ftyle,  you  may  find  perhaps  fomething  ufe- 
ful,  fomething  that  will  deferve  your  ferious  reflection,  in  the 
matter  of  it.  I  mail  compare  you  neither  to  Burleigh,  nor 
Godolphin.  Let  me  not  prophane  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  to 
raifealtais  to  the  living.  I  fhall  make  you  no  compliments  on 
the  wifdom  of  your  adminiftration,  nor  on  the  wonders  you 
have  performed,  to  the  honor  and  advantage  of  this  kingdom, 
in  the  courfe  of  fourteen,  or  fifteen  years,  either  at  home,  or 
abroad.  I  mall  leave  thefe  copious  themes  to  others,  and  fhall 
confine  myfelf  to  reafons  of  another  kind,  that  induced  me  to 
this  dedication.  If  thefe  reafons  prove  fufficient  to  convince 
the  public  of  the  extreme  propriety  of  it,  I  have  all  that  I 
propole  to  myfelf.  Give  me  leave  to  prefent  to  you,  in  one 
ihort  view,  the  general  defign  of  thefe  little  effays. 
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They  are  defigned  then  to  expofe  the  artifice,  and  to  point 
out  the  feries  of  misfortunes,  by  which  we  were  divided  former- 
ly into  parties,  whofe  contefts  brought  even  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  conftitution  into  queftion,  and  whofe  excefles 
brought  liberty  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin. 

They  are  defigned  to  give  true  ideas  of  this  conftitution,  and 
to  revive  in  the  minds  of  men  the  true  fpirit  of  it. 

They  are  defigned  to  afTert  and  vindicate  the  juftice  and  ho- 
nor of  the  revolution ;  of  the  principles  eftablifhed,  of  the 
means  employed,  and  of  the  ends  obtained  by  it. 

They  are  defigned  to  explode  our  former  diftin&ions,  and  to 
unite  men  of  all  denominations  in  the  fupport  of  thefe  principles, 
in  the  defence  of  thefe  means,  and  in  the  purfuit  of  thefe  ends. 

They  are  defigned  to  fhew  how  far  thefe  ends  were  anfwer- 
ed  at  the  revolution,  or  have  been  anfwered  fince ;  and  by  con- 
fequence  how  much,  or  how  little  is  wanting,  to  render  that 
glorious  work  complete,  according  to  the  original  plan,  and 
agreeably  to  the  engagements  taken,  at  that  time,  with  the  na- 
tion. 

Let  me  now  appeal  to  you,  fir — Are  thefe  defigns,  which 
any  man,  who  is  born  a  Briton,  in  any  circumftances,  in  any 
fituation,  ought  to  be  afhamed,  or  afraid  to  avow  ?  You  can- 
not think  it.  You  will  not  fay  it.  That  never  can  be  the  cafe, 
until  we  ceafe  to  think  like  freemen,  as  well  as  to  be  free.  Are 
thefe  defigns  in  favor  of  the  Pretender?  I  appeal  to  the  whole 
world  ;  and  I  fcorn,  with  a  juft  indignation,  to  give  any  other 
anfwer  to  fo  fhamelefs,  and  fo  fenfelefs  an  objection.  No ;  they 
are  defigns  in  favor  of  the  conftitution ;  defigns  to  fecure,   to 
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fortify,  to  perpetuate  that  excellent  fyftem  of  government.     I 
court  no  other  caufej  I  claim  no  other  merit. 

Stet  fortuna  domus,  et  avi  numerentur  avorum. 

Let  the  illuftrious  and  royal  houfe,  that  hath  been  called  to 
the  government  of  thefe  kingdoms,  govern  them  till  time  mall 
be  no  more.  But  let  the  fpirit,  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  con- 
ftitution,  they  are  intrufted  to  preferve,  be,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
and  as  we  promile  ourfelves  it  will  be,  the  fole  rule  of  their 
government,  and  the  fole  fupport  of  their  power :  and  what- 
ever happens  in  the  various  courfe  of  human  contingencies, 
whatever  be  the  fate  of  particular  perfons,  of  houfes,  or  fami- 
lies, let  the  liberties  of  Great  Britain  be  immortal. 

They  will  be  fo,  if  that  eonftitution,  whofe  genuine  effects 
they  are,  be  maintained  in  purity  and  vigor.  A  perpetual  at- 
tention to  this  great  point  is  therefore  the  intereft  and  duty  of 
every  man  in  Britain ;  and  there  is  fcarce  any  man,  who  may 
not  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  it,  in  fome  degree.  The 
old  may  inform  the  young,  and  the  young  may  animate  the 
old.  Even  they,  who  are  moft  retired  from  the  fcene  of  bufi- 
nefs,  may  be  ufeful  in  this  caufe,  to  thofe,  who  are  in  it ;  to 
thofe,  who  are  heated  by  the  action,  diffracted  by  the  cares,  or 
diilipated  by  the  pleafures  of  the  world.  I  lay,  they  may  be 
ufeful :  and  I  add,  that  they  ought  to  be  fo  to  the  utmoft  that 
their  fituation  allows.  Government  is  the  buiinefs  of  thofe, 
who  are  appointed  to  govern,  and  of  thofe,  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  controul  them.  But  the  Britifli  constitution  is 
the  buiinefs  of  every  Briton.  It  is  fo  more  particularly, 
indeed,  of  perfons  raifed,  like  you,  to  the  higheft  pods  in  the 
government.  You  lie  under  particular  obligations  of  this  kind, 
betides  the  general  engagements  of  intereft  and  duty,  that  are 
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common  to  all :  and  a  neglect  in  others  would  be  a  breach  of 
truft  in  you.  We  fay  that  our  kings  can  do  no  wrong.  The 
maxim  is  wifely  eftablifhed,  and  ought  to  be  followed,  no 
doubt,  as  far  as  the  conduct  of  princes  renders  the  obfervance 
of  it  practicable.  But  from  the  efrablifhment  of  this  maxim 
rcfults  the  ncccility  of  another,  without  which  the  cxercife  of 
the  executive  power  would  remain  under  no  controul.  Tho 
our  kings  can  do  no  wrong,  and  tho  they  cannot  be  called  to 
account  by  any  form  our  conftitution  prefcribes;  their  mini- 
fters  may.  They  are  anfwerable  for  the  adminiftration  of  the 
government^  each  for  his  particular  part,  and  the  prime,  or 
fole  minifter,  when  there  happens  to  be  one,  for  the  whole. 
He  is  fo  the  more,  and  the  morejuftly,  if  he  hath  affected  to 
render  himfelf  fo,  by  ufurping  on  his  fellows ;  by  wrigling, 
intriguing,  whifpering,  and  bargaining  himfelf  into  this  dan- 
gerous poft,  to  which  he  was  not  called  by  the  general  fuf- 
frage,  nor  perhaps  by  the  deliberate  choice  of  his  maftcr  him- 
felf. It  follows  then  that  minifters  are  anfwerable  for  every  thing 
done  to  the  prejudice  of  the  conftitution,  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion as  the  prefervation  of  the  conftitution  in  its  purity  and  vi- 
.gor,  or  the  perverting  and  weakening  it,  are  of  greater  confe- 
quence  to  the  nation  than  any  other  instances  of  good,  or  bad 
government. 

Believe  me,  iir,  a  reverence  for  the  conftitution,  and  a  con- 
icientious  regard  to  the  prefervation  of  it,  are  in  the  political, 
like  charity  in  the  religious  fyftem,  a  cloak  to  hide  a  multi- 
tude of  fins:  and  as  the  performance  of  all  other  religious  duties 
will  not  avail  in  the  fight  of  God,  without  charity,  fo  neither 
will  the  difcharge  of  ail  other  minifterial  duties  avail  in  the 
fight  of  men,  without  a  faithful  difcharge  of  this  principal 
'duty.  Should  a  minifter  govern  in  various  inftances  of  dome- 
jftic  and  foreign   management,    ignorantly,  weakly,  or  even 
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wickedly ;  and  yet  pay  this  reverence,  and  bear  this  regard  to 
the  constitution,  he  would  deferve  certainly  much  better  quar- 
ter, and  would  meet  with  it  too  from  every  man  of  fenfe  and 
honor,  than  a  minifter,  who  mould  conduct  the  administration 
with  great  ability  and  fuccefs,  and  mould  at  the  fame  time  pro- 
cure and  abet,  or  even  connive  at  fuch  indirect  violations  of 
the  rules  of  the  constitution  as  tend  to  the  deftruction  of  it,  or 
even  at  fuch  evafions  as  tend  to  render  it  ufelefs.  A  minifter, 
who  had  the  ill  qualities  of  both  thefe,  and  the  good  ones  of 
neither;  who  made  his  administration  hateful  in  fome  refpe&s, 
and  defpicable  in  others ;  who  fought  that  fecurity  by  ruining 
the  conftitution,  which  he  had  forfeited  by  difhonoring  the  go- 
vernment; who  encouraged  the  profligate,  and  feduced  the  un- 
wary, to  concur  with  him  in  this  defign,  by  affecting  to  explode 
all  public  fpirit,  and  to  ridicule  every  form  of  our  constitution  ; 
fuch  a  minifter  would  be  looked  upon  moft  juftly  as  thefhame 
and  fcourge  of  his  country  ;  fooner  or  later  he  would  fall  with- 
out pity ;  and  it  is  hard  to  fay  what  punifhment  would  be 
proportionable  to  his  crimes. -To  conclude  this  head  there- 
fore; fince  the  obligations  of  intereft  and  duty  on  every  man  * 
efpecially  on  every  minifter,  and  more  efpecially  ftill  on  a  prime, 
or  fole  minifter,  to  reverence  the  conftitution,  to  conform  his- 
conduct  to  it,  and  neither  to  invade,  nor  fuffer  it  to  be  invad^ 
ed  by  others,  are  fo  undeniable,  and  fo  ftrong;  and  fince  the 
means,  which  the  minifter's  power  gives  him  to  preferve  it  in 
purity  and  vigor,  or  to  corrupt  and  weaken  it,  are  fo  many ; 
nothing  could  be  more  proper  than  a  dedication  to  one,  in  your 
exalted  ftation,  of  papers,  that  are  written  to  explain  this  inte- 
reft, and  to  enfoice  this  duty,  and  to  prefs  them  on  the  under- 
ftanding  and  confeience  of  every  man  in  Britain;  but  of  him 
tnoft,  who  is  moft  concerned. 

After 
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After  the  general  reafons,  that  have  been  given,  and  fug- 
gefted,  for  addreffing  this  dedication  to  you,  give  me  leave  to 
defcend  into  fome,  that  are  a  little  more  particular,  and  that 
regard  the  man,  as  well  as  the  minifter. 

If  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  and  the  means  employed 
in  it,  have  not  been  vindicated  by  me,  with  as  great  force  of 
reafon  and  eloquence,  as  they  were  by  you,  in  a  famous  ora- 
tion you  made  at  Sacheverel's  tryal,  they  have  been  vindi- 
cated however  to  the  beft  of  my  power.  The  caufe  is  the  fame, 
tho  the  performances  are  not  equal :  and  fince  the  caufe  is  the 
fame,  the  caufe  will  recommend  my  writings  to  your  good 
opinion,  how  little  foever  you  may  like  the  advocate.  But  I 
have  fomething  more  to  urge  in  my  own  favor.  You  had  a 
fermon  to  condemn,  and  a  parfon  to  roaft  ;  for  that,  I  think, 
was  the  decent  language  of  the  time:  and,  to  carry  on  the  al- 
legory, you  roafted  him  at  fo  fierce  a  fire,  that  you  burnt  your- 
felves.  Your  arguments  being  confined  to  the  propofitions  this 
preacher  had  advanced,  you  may  feem  rather  to  have  juftified 
refiftance,  or  the  means  employed  to  bring  about  the  revolu- 
tion, than  the  revolution  :  for  tho  the  principles  of  the  revo- 
lution were,  and  muft  for  ever  remain  true,  and  tho  the  means 
were  juft,  and  will  for  ever  be  fo,  in  cales  of  the  like  nature; 
yet  true  principles,  and  juft  means,  require  to  be  farther  fancti- 
fied  by  their  ends.  The  man,  who  mould  affect  the  greateft 
zeal  for  the  principles  then  eftablifhed,  and  the  means  then 
ufed,  would  deferve,  I  think,  to  be  ranked  among  the  falfe 
brethren,  and  would  prove  himfelf  a  treacherous,  and  a  mer- 
cenary friend  to  the  revolution,  if  he  fhewed  any  indifference 
about  the  ends  obtained,  or  endeavoured  in  any  manner  to  de- 
feat thofe,  that  were  intended  to  be  obtained  by  it.  The 
people,  who  run  fo  great  a  rifque,  and  bring  about  fo  great  an 
i  event, 
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event,  in  order  to  reflore  their  constitution,  and  to  fecure  their 
liberties  againft  dangers  of  every  kind,  and  efpecially  againft 
thofe  which  recent  experience  hath  taught  them  to  apprehend, 
have  furely  a  good  right  to  the  whole  benefit  of  fuch  a  revo- 
lution;  and  they  cannot  be  deprived  rf  any  part  of  this  bene- 
fit, or  left  expofed  to  any  fhadow  of  the  fame  dangers,  by  any 
rule  of  juftice,   or  good  policy. 

Such  confiderations  as  thefe  made  me  think  that,  to  afTert 
and  vindicate  fully  the  honor  and  juftice  of  the  revolution,  it 
was  necefTary  that  the  ends  of  the  revolution  mould  be  infifted 
upon  in  my  arguments,  whether  they  were  fo  or  not  in  yours; 
and  that  the  importance  of  the  fubject,  as  well   as  the  differ- 
ence of  the  occafions,  for  the  whole  lay  open  before  me,  would 
be  a  fufficient  reafon  for  Supplying  in  the  copy  what  was  want- 
ing in  the  original.     I  have  endeavored  therefore  to  fhew  how 
much  our  conftitution  hath  been  improved,  how  far  our  liber- 
ties have  been  better  fecured  by  the  revolution,   and  how  little 
is  wanting  to  compleat  that  glorious  defign,  and  to  render  the 
Britifh  conftitution  the  moft  perfect  fyftem  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, that  was  ever  eftablifhed  in  the  world.     If  all  the  ends 
of  the  revolution  are  already  obtained,  it  is  not  only  imperti- 
nent to  argue  for  obtaining  any  of  them,  but  factious  defigns 
might  be  imputed,  and  the  name  of  incendiary  be  applied  with 
fome  color,  perhaps,  to   any  one,  who  mould  perfift  in  pref- 
fing  this  point.      On  the  other  hand,  if  any  of  thefe  ends  have 
not  been  fully  obtained,  the  reproach  of  faction  and  the  title 
of  incendiary  will  belong  to  every  perfon  who  raifes  a  conteft 
by  his   opposition  to  thefe  inftances,  and  who  endeavors   to 
make  the  friends  of  the  conftitution  pafs  for  enemies  to  the  go- 
vernment.    Thus  it  is  eafy  to  join  iflue :  and  when  iflue  is  once 
joined,  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  decide.     ]f  a  principal  end  of 
the  revolution  was  to  fecure  the  nation  for  the  future  againft  all 
Vol.  II.  C  the  ' 
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the  dangers,  to  which  liberty,  as  well  as  religion,  had  been 
expofed  before  the  revolution ;  if  one  of  thefe  dangers  arofe 
from  the  corruption,  that  had  been  employed  to  create  a  de- 
pendency of  the  two  houfes  of  parliament  on  the  crown;  if 
this  corruption  might  have  fucceeded  very  probably  then,  had 
the  means  been  fufficient  to  fupport  it;  if  no  provifion  was 
made,  at  the  revolution,  to  fecure  the  independency  of  the  two 
houfes,  and  the  freedom  of  elections,  againft  corruption  ;  if  no 
provifion  hath  been  made  againft  this  danger,  fince  the  revo- 
lution, proportionable  to  that  increafe  of  the  poflible  means  of 
corruption,  which  hath  happened  fince  the  revolution,  by  the 
increafe  of  the  revenue  of  the  crown,  of  debts,  of  taxes,  of  of- 
ficers, and  powers  to  raife  thefe  taxes ;  if  all  this  be  fo,  and 
the  whole  merits  of  the  caufe  may  be  fafely  refted  there,  how 
can  it  be  pretended  that  all  the  ends  of  the  revolution  have 
been  already  obtained  ?  They  have  not  moft  certainly.  When, 
and  in  what  manner,  they  mail  be  obtained,  it  would  be  pre- 
fumption  in  any  private  perfbns  fb  much  as  to  insinuate.  They 
may  reprefent  fuch  things  as  they  judge  to  be  of  me  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  may  fupport  their  reprefentations  by  all  the  reafons, 
that  have  determined  their  opinions.  Thus  far  their  province 
extends.  All  beyond  this  belongs  to  their  fuperiors ;  and,  in 
the  cafe  before  us,  to  the  wifdom  of  the  nation  aflembled  in 
parliament.  This  however  I  would  add;  that  as  a  confiftency 
of  character  feems  to  exact  from  you  a  zeal  for  obtaining  all 
the  ends  of  the  revolution,  fuitable  to  that  which  you  have 
exprefled  for  the  principles  it  eftablifhed,  and  the  means  it  em- 
ployed ;  fo  the  particular  obligations  you  lie  under  to  promote 
the  honor  and  intereft  of  his  prefent  Majefty,  and  of  his  royal 
family,  feem  to  exact:  the  fame  :  for,  after  all,  the  revolution 
is  the  foundation  of  t^e  prefent  fettlement ;  whatever  ftrength- 
ens  the  foundation,  ftrengthens  the  fuperftructure  ;  and  there 
can  be  no  need  of  going  about  ^to  prove  that  to  obtain   all  the 
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ends  of  the  revolution  is  to  ftrengthen  that  foundation.  The 
arguments,  that  prevailed  formerly  with  many  againft  the  prin- 
ciples and  means  of  the  revolution,  are  quite  exploded  j  the 
prejudices  againft  them  are  quite  worn  out.  We  may  there- 
fore perfuade,  without  flattering  ourfelves,  that  the  foundation 
of  our  prefent  fettlement,  and  of  all  our  future  national  happi- 
nefs,  is  laid  immoveably  in  thefe  two  refpects.  Shall  it  not  be 
fo,  and  does  it  not  become  you,  in  a  particular  manner,  to 
endeavor  that  it  mould  be  fo,  "in  every  reipect  ?  Could  you 
forgive  yourfelf,  if  you  negledled  the  firft  opportunity  of  con- 
curring to  remove  the  leaft  pretence  from  the  difaffcded,  nay 
from  the  well-afTected,  to  fay  that  the  ends  of  particular  men, 
of  parties,  and  of  families,  have  been  anfwered  by  the  revolu- 
tion, even  beyond  their  feveral  expectations ;  but  that  the  na- 
tional expectations  have  not  been  fo  fully  anfwered,  nor  the 
ends  of  the  revolution  entirely  obtained  ?  No  man  knows  better 
than  you  the  truth  and  force  of  what  hath  been  here  advanc- 
ed. No  man  therefore  is  able  to  make  a  jufter  application  of 
it  to  the  moft  important  interefts  of  your  country,  to  the  true 
intereft  of  your  royal  mafter,  and  to  your  private  intereft  too; 
if  that  will  add,  as  I  prefume  it  will,  fome  weight  to  the  fcale; 
and  if  that  requires,  as  I  prefume  it  does,  a  regard  to  futurity, 
as  well  as  to  the  prefent  moment.  Upon  the  whole  matter 
therefore,  I  cannot  but  expect  that  you  mould  receive  favor- 
ably an  addrefs,  made  fo  properly,  and  in  which,  if  I  have 
prefled  you  a  little  warmly,  yet  I  have  done  it  with  the  decen- 
cy that  every  gentleman  owes  to  another,  at  leaft  to  himfelf. 
You  will  allow  me,  and  every  friend  of  the  revolution  and  of 
liberty,  leave  to  hope  that  the  time  is  coming,  when  you  will 
not  oppofe,  or  (hall  not  have  it  in  your  power  to  oppole,  the 
endeavors  of  thofe,  who  promote  the  entire  completion  of  all 
the  ends  propofed  by  the  firft,  and  the  full  fecurity  of  the  laft. 
Whenever  this  happens ;  whenever   the   independency  of  tl]e 
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two  houfcs  of  parliament,  and  the  uninfluenced  and  uninflu- 
enccable  freedom  of  elections  are  once  effectually  fecured  againft 
the  dangers  that  may  arife  pofTibly  hereafter  from  the  growth  of 
corruption ;  then  will  all  our  future  kings  be  reduced  to  the  agree- 
able neceflity  of  eftablifhing  their  thrones,  as  we  are  obliged  to 
acknowledge  that  the  throne  is  now  eftablifhed,  not  on  the  nar- 
row and  (andy  foundations  of  court-craft,  and  unconftitutional 
expedients,  but  on  the  popularity  of  the  prince,  and  the  uni- 
verfal  affection  of  the  fubjects  :  foundations  of  the  kingly  autho- 
rity fo  evidently  fuppofed  by  our  conftitution,  that  a  king,  who 
will  add  weight  to  his  fceptre,  muff,  govern  by  them,  or  go- 
vern againft:  this  conftitution,  againft  the  very  rule  of  his  go- 
vernment. 

I  am  now  come  to  the  laft  reafon,  drawn  from  the  fubject  of 
thefe  writings,  that  I  fhall  trouble  you  with,  for  dedicating  them 
to  you.  The  attempt  to  extinguifh  the  animofities,  and  even  the 
names  of  thofe  parties  that  diffracted  the  nation  fo  long,  (o 
fatally  at  firft,  and  fo  foolifhly  at  laft,  intitks  this  volume  to 
your  kind  reception  of  it,  at  leaft,  as  properly  as  the  attempt 
to  expofe  the  dangers  that  may  poilibly  arife  hereafter,  from 
corruption,  to  the  independency  of  parliament,  and  to  the 
freedom  of  elections.  Whilft  a  real  difference  of  principles 
and  deftgns  fupported  the  diftinction,  we  were  divided  into 
national  parties :  and  this  was  misfortune  enough.  It  was  la- 
mented as  a  great  one,  at  the  time,  by  every  good  man  of 
every  party.  But  if  the  diftinction  mould  remain,  when  the 
difference  fubfifts  no  longer,  the  misfortune  would  be  ftill 
greater  ;  becaufe  they,  who  maintained  the  diftinction,  in  this 
cafe,  would  ceafe  to  be  a  party,  and  would  become  a  fa&ion. 
National  interefts  would  be  no  longer  concerned  ;  at  leaft,  on 
one  fide.  They  would  be  fometimes  facrificed,  and  always 
made  fubordinate  to  perfonal  interefts:  and  that,    I  think,  is 
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the  true  characteriftic  of  faction.  This  attempt  therefore  ought 
to  have  your  approbation.  To  dedicate  it  to  you  may  be  con- 
itrued  to  fuppofe  that  it  will  have  your  approbation  :  and  he, 
who  fuppofes  that  it  will,  makes  you  no  indifferent  compli- 
ment. 

When  the  court  fomented  our  national  divifions,  the  very 
worft  defigns  were  carried  on  :  for  to  divide  can  never  be  an 
expedient  for  good  purpofes,  any  more  than  to  corrupt ;  iince 
the  peace  and  profperity  of  a  nation  will  always  depend  on 
uniting,  as  far  as  poffible,  the  heads,  hearts  and  hands  of  the 
whole  people,  and  on  improving,  not  debauching  their  mo- 
rals. il  Divide  et  impera,"  is  a  maxim  often  quoted.  How  are 
we  to  apply  it  ?  There  is  no  place  for  it  in  arbitrary  govern- 
ments ;  for  in  them,  the  interefr.  of  the  governors  requires  that 
a  fervile  union,  if  it  may  be  called  an  union,  fhould  be  main- 
tained by  the  weight  of  power,  like  that  of  flaves  in  a  galley, 
who  are  united  by  their  chains,  and  who  tug  the  oar  together, 
at  the  found  of  a  whittle.  In  free  governments,  it  can  have 
place  as  little,  whilft  they,  who  are  at  the  head,  intend  the 
maintenance  of  liberty.  To  what  cafe  then  can  it  be  appli- 
ed ?  There  is  but  one,  and  that  is  the  cafe  of  thofe,  who  afpire 
at  more  power  than  a  free  conftitution  of  government  gives 
them.  Such  governors  muft  divide  and  incenfe  parties  one 
againft  another,  that  they  may  be  always  able  to  bribe  the  paf- 
fions  of  one  fide,  and  fo  ufurp  on  both.  But  the  prince  who 
purfues  this  method,  rifques  the  power  he  hath  for  a  power  he 
does  not  want.  He  would  be  the  more  inexcufeable,  under 
fuch  a  conftitution  as  ours ;  becaufe,  if  he  could  not  gain 
cfteem  by  his  great,  he  might  gain  affection  by  his  good  qua- 
lities: and  this  principle  would  carry  him,  even  better  perhaps 
than  the  other,  to  the  power  he  would  obtain.  What  can  a 
prince  defire  more  than  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  an  united 
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people ;  among  whom  he  may  have  as  many  friends  as  he 
pleafes,  and  can  have  no  enemies,  unlefs  he  creates  them,  by 
fuppofing  them  to  be  fuch,  and  by  treating  them  accordingly? 
If  the  defigns  of  a  prince,  in  fomenting  the  divisions,  are  to  in- 
vade the  liberties  of  his  people,  his  defigns  are  laid  in  the  utmoft 
iniquity  :  and  if  thefe  are  not  his  defigns,  they  muft  be  laid  in 
the  utmoft:  folly.  When  a  people  fubmits  quietly  to  govern- 
ment, and  is  willing  to  obey  on  the  terms  on  which  alone 
their  prince  hath  a  right  to  command,  how  extravagant  muft 
his  demands  be,  and  how  unaccountable  his  conduct,  to  di- 
vide fuch  a  people?  Shall  he  expect,  for  inftance,  that  all  his 
people  mould  think  like  him  and  his  council,  about  every  oc- 
currence, about  every  meafure  he  takes,  and  every  man  he  em- 
ploys :  and  fince  this  is  too  much  to  afk  of  freemen,  nay  of 
flaves,  if  his  expectation  be  not  anfwered,  mail  he  form  a  lad- 
ing divifion  upon  fuch  tranfient  motives  ?  Shall  he  profcribe 
every  man,  as  an  enemy  to  his  government,  who  diflikes  the 
adminiftration  of  it?  Profcriptions  are  abominable,  and  inhu- 
man, when  they  are  backed  by  a  fulnefs  of  arbitrary  power.  But 
to  hang  up  the  tables  of  profcription,  without  the  power  offend- 
ing centurions  to  cut  off  every  head  that  wears  a  face  difliked 
at  court,  would  be  madnefs  in  a  prince.  Such  a  conduct  can- 
not fuit  his  intereft,  however  it  may  his  paflions,  in  any  circum- 
ftance  whatever.  There  are  indeed  circumftances,  wherein  it 
may  fuit  the  intereft  of  a  minifter.  Till  the  fword  of  civil  war 
be  drawn,  a  prince  can  fcarce  become  irreconcileable  with  his 
people,  and  be  reduced,  for  want  of  national  ftrength,  to  fup- 
port  hie  power  and  dignity  by  the  force  of  faction.  But  a  mi- 
nifter may  fall  eafily,  and  foon,  into  this  defperate  ftate  :  and 
after  fomenting,  as  long  as  he  could,  the  divifions  of  parties, 
he  may  have  no  refuge  but  in  faction.  There  may  be  fuch  a 
conduct,  as  no  national  party  will  bear,  or  at  leaft  will  juftify. 
But  faction  hath  no  regard  to  national  interefts.  Faction  there- 
fore 
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fore  will  bear  any  thing,  fhare  in  any  thing,  juftify  any  thing. 
If  the  minifter,  who  takes  this  method  to  fupport  himfelf,  hath 
any  art,  he  will  endeavor  to  difguife  his  faction  under  the  name 
and  appearance  of  a  national  party.  But  even  this  difguife  will 
foon  fall  off.  The  befb  of  thofe,  who  were  engaged  in  the 
party,  will  quit  the  faction,  and  then  the  latter  muft  ftand  con- 
feffed  to  public  view.  But  it  is  not  only  the  criminal  conduct 
of  a  minifter,  and  the  fear  of  refting  his  adminiftration  on  the, 
national  judgment,  that  may  oblige  him  to  govern  by  divifion, 
and  by  faction.  As  the  mod  oppofite  notions  are  often  united 
in  the  head,  fo  are  the  moft  contrary  fentiments  in  the  heart  of 
man.  Incapacity  often  begets  fufficiency  ;  and  yet  a  confci- 
oufnefs  of  incapacity  often  begets  a  jealoufy  of  power,  ground- 
ed on  a  fenfe  of  the  fuperior  merit  of  other  men.  The  mini- 
fter, who  grows  lefs  by  his  elevation,  like  a  little  ftatue  placed 
on  a  mighty  pedeftal,  will  always  have  this  jealoufy  ftrong 
about  him.  He  muft  of  courfe  felect  a  faction  to  himfelf;  and 
this  faction  muft  be  compofed,  to  anfwer  his  purpofes,  of  men 
fervilely  obfequious,  or  extremely  inferior  to  him  by  their  ta- 
lents Whenever  this  happens,  the  reign  of  venality,  of  pro- 
ftitution,  of  ignorance,  of  futility,  and  of  dulnefs  commences. 
The  minifter  will  dread  to  fee  the  perfons  employed  whom  he 
fecretly  efteems,  for  this  very  reafon,  becaufe  he  efteems  them. 
Abilities  to  ferve  the  commonwealth  will  be  an  objection  fufH- 
cient  to  outweigh  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of  attachment  to  the  per- 
fon  of  the  prince,  and  of  zeal  for  his  government  ;  nay,  even 
the  merit  of  a  whole  life  fpent  in  giving  thefe  proofs.  In  fhort, 
the  very  reafons  that  fnould  determine  the  prince  to  employ 
men,  will  determine  the  minifter  to  profcribe  them,  Diflike, 
or  contempt  of  him,  will  pafs  with  his  mafter  for  difaffection 
to  the  government;  and,  under  this  pompous  name  of  govern- 
ment, will  nothing  but  the  paultry  intereft,  or  humor,  of  the 
minifter  be  couched.     The  minifter  will  reap,  perhaps,  for  even* 
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that  may  be  doubtful,  the  immediate  benefit  of  dividing,  or 
maintaining  the  divifions  of  the  nation,  and  of  nurfmg  up  fa- 
ction, by  continuing  longer  in  power,  his  fole  fecurity,  and, 
by  deferring,  if  not  efcaping,  the  evil  day,  the  day  of  account 
and  retribution.  But  the  prince  will  reap,  in  this  cafe,  the 
permanent  mifchief  of  cftablifhing  divifion  and  faction  ;  and 
may  poflibly  make  the  lamentable  exchange  of  his  own  popu- 
larity, for  his  .minifter's  impunity.  I  need  not  finifh  up  this 
picture  of  imagination,  fince  I  write  to  ycu,  who  know  {o 
much  better  than  I  pretend  to  do  the  characters  of  men,  and 
the  arts  of  government.  It  is  fufficient  that  I  have  hinted  at 
the  general  caufes  and  effects  of  the  endeavors,  that  are  fome- 
times  ufed,  and  to  which  Great  Britain  hath  not  been  a  Gran- 
ger, to  foment  national  diviaons,  and  to  govern  by  tne  faction 
of  a  minifter,  armed  with  the  power  of  the  prince,  againft  the 
fenfe  and  fpirit  of  a  nation,  and  the  intereft  of  the  prince  him- 
felf  This  may  ferve  ;  and  it  is  all  Ifnall  fay,  to  befpeak  your 
approbation  of  the  papers  that  follow,  on  account  of  the  mat- 
ter they  contain. 

But,  fir,  the  reafons  I  have  given,  how  pertinent  foever  tkey 
may  be,  are  not  the  only  reafons  I  had  for  addrefling  myfelf, 
in  this  manner,  and  upon  this  occafion,  to  you  There  are  rea- 
fons of  another  kind ;  reafons,  that  come  ftill  more  home  to 
yourfelf;  reafons,  that  appear  very  important  to  me,  and  that 
will  appear  fo  to  you,  perhaps,  when  you  have  reflected  duely 
on  them,  and  have  weighed  impartially  the  confequences  of 
them.  I  fhall  prefs  thefe  reafons  with  all  the  plainnefs  and 
force  -that  decency  permits,  in  fo  public  and  perfonal  an  ap- 
plication ;  becaufe,  tho  truth  may  fometimes  offend,  I  am 
■very  indifferent  to  offences  taken  with  truth  on  my  fide.  If 
you  hearken  to  truth,  which  men  in  your  ftation  feldom  hear, 
you  may  be  the  better  for  it.     If  you  do  not,   the  author  of 
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this  dedication  cannot  be  the  worle :  for  I  will  add,  upon  this 
occasion,  that  whoever  he  is,  he  is  one  you  cannot  impofe  up- 
on, in  your  private  capacity,  neither  as  a  man,  nor  as  a  gen- 
tleman ;  and  that  you  can  as  little  do  it,  in  your  public  capa- 
city. You  cannot  difappoint  him ;  becaufe  the  temper  of  his 
mind  gives  you  no  hold  on  him.  He  hath  neither  avarice  to 
make  him  defire  riches,  nor  ambition  to  make  him  defire 
power,  nor  vanity  to  make  him  delire  honors.  You  cannot  op- 
prefs  him  ;  becaufe  he  is  free  from  guilt,  and  from  every  pro- 
bable, for  no  man  is  free  from  every  po/lible,  imputation  of 
guilt.  The  laws  of  his  country  are  his  protection  j  and  they 
are  fufficient  to  protect  every  Briton,  who  reverences  and  obeys 
them,  in  how  peculiar  a  fituation  foever  he  may  be  found. 
They,  who  act  againfl  thefe  laws,  and  they  alone,  may  have 
reafon  to  fear,  let  their  fituation  be  never  fo  high,  or  their  pre- 
fent  power  never  fb  great. 

Having  faid  this,  I  proceed  to  obferve  to  you,  that  you  are 
in  the  right  moil  certainly  to  retort  by  yourfelf,  or  others,  in 
the  beft  and  fmarteft  manner  that  you,  or  they  can,  whatever 
the  writings  published  in  the  *  Craftfman  may  contain,  which 
you  judge  to  be  injurious  to  yourfelf,  or  reflecting  on  your  ad- 
miniftration.  The  public  will  judge  uprightly  upon  the  whole 
matter.  The  laughers  will  be  for  thofe  who  have  moft  wit, 
and  the  ferious  part  of  mankind  for  thofe  who  have  moft  rea- 
fon on  their  fide.  Again.  As  to  affairs  of  peace,  or  war, 
public  occurrences,  domeftic  management,  foreign  negotia- 
tions, in  friort,  the  news  of  the  day,  and  the  current  bufinefs 
of  the  time,  weekly  and  daily  papers,  or  more  elaborate,  an- 
niverfary  treatifes,  are  properly  employed  by  you  to  explain,  in 
your  own  favor,  the  feries  of  your  conduct;  to  refute  Caleb; 

*  A  political  papcr^publifhed  weekly  at  that  time,  under  the  affumed  name  of 
Cai.fb  D'Anvers. 
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or,  which  is  ftill  more  eafy,  and  by  fome  thought  as  ufeful, 
to  keep  up  the  cavil  on  one  point,  till  a  new  one  is  ftarted, 
that  draws  off"  the  attention  of  the  world.  All  this  may  be 
called  fair  war;  and  whoever  prevails  in  the  judgment  of  the 
public,  the  public  will  reap  information  from  the  conteft,  and 
will  have  reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  thefe  appeals,  which  pre- 
fent  an  image  of  the  cuftom  that  obtained  in  the  antient  com- 
monwealths of  Greece  and  Rome,  where  the  greateft  interefts 
of  the  ftate  were  debated,  and  the  greateft  men  in  thofe  go- 
vernments were  accufed  and  defended,  in  public  harangues,  and 
before  the  whole  people. 

But  the  writings  of  the  Craftfman  have  not  been  confined 
to  thefe  fubjects  that  are  perfonal,  or  temporary.  The  caufe 
of  the  Britim  conftitution  hath  been  pleaded  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  thefe  papers ;  every  danger  to  it  hath  been  pointed 
out ;  every  fecurity,  or  improvement  of  it,  hath  been  explain- 
ed and  preffed. Now  here,  fir,  begins  my   complaint.     I 

faid  that  the  caufe  of  our  conftitution  hath  been  pleaded  in  the 
Craftfman  ;  and  I  am  forry  that  the  expreilion  is  fo  precifely 
juft,  that  no  other  would  come  up  to  the  cafe.  The  caufe  of 
the  conftitution  hath  been  pleaded  ;  for  the  conftitution  hath 
been  attacked ;  openly,  infolently  attacked,  and  is  fo  every  day 
by  thofe,  againft  whom  the  Craftfman  fo  often  employs  his  pen. 
Who  could  have  expected,  for  I  will  give  an  inftance  or  two, 
who  could  have  expected,  at  this  time,  and  under  the  prefent 
eftablifhment,  to  hear  the  neceflity  of  maintaining  ftanding 
armies,  in  times  of  peace,  even  againft  the  people  of  Britain 
who  maintain  them,  contended  for  and  afTerted  ? — Who  could 
have  expe&ed  to  hear  a  dependency,  a  corrupt  dependency  of 
the  parliament  on  the  crown,  contended  for  and  aflerted  to  be 
a  neceftary  expedient  to  fupply  a  want  of  power,  which  isfalfe- 
ly  fuppofed  in  the  crown  j  as  if  our  fathers  had  oppofed,   and 
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at  length  deftroyed  that  chimaera,  called  prerogative,  former- 
ly To  dangerous  to  our  liberties,  for  no  other  reafon  but  to  fur- 
nifh  arguments  for  letting  loofe  upon  us  another  monfter,  more 
dangerous  to  our  liberties  by  far  ? — Who  could  have  expected 
that  attempts  to  revive  the  doctrines  of  old  whiggifm,  and  the 
principles  and  fpirit  of  the  revolution,  in  opposition  to  fuch 
manifeft  contradictions  of  them  all,  would  give  any  umbrage, 
or  caufe  any  alarm,  among  men,  who  frill  affect  to  call  them-- 
felves  whigs,  and  pretend  zeal  for  a  government,  that  is  found- 
ed on  the  revolution,  and  could  not  have  been  e (lab limed,  with- 
out it? — This  could  not  have  been  expected,  I  think;  and  yet 
fo  it  is.  There  are  perfons,  who  take  to  themielves  the  title 
of  minilterial  writers,  and  have  fometimes  the  front  to  aiTume 
that  of  writers  for  the  government.  Thefe  perfons  are  not  con- 
tent to  ring,  in  daily  panegyric,  encomiums  on  the  wifdom 
and  virtue,  the  juftice  and  clemency,  the  fuccefs  and  triumphs 
of  your  adminiftration  ;  and  to  anfwer,  or  to  attempt  to  an- 
fwer,  the  almoft  innumerable  objections,  that  have  been  made, 
it  matters  not  here  whether  juftly,  or  unjuftly,  to  your  con- 
duct at  home,  and  your  own,  and  that  of  your  brother  abroad  : 
but  they  take  fire,  they  fhew  an  alarm,  and  they  grow  angry, 
whenever  any  thing  is  written,  nay  when  a  word  is  dropt,  in 
favor  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  Britifh  liberty.  Sometimes 
they  argue  directly,  and  in  plain  terms,  againft  them.  Some- 
times they  perplex  and  puzzle  the  caufe ;  evade  what  they  can- 
not deny  ;  and,  when  they  cannot  impofe  a  fallacy,  endeavor 
at  leaft  to  hinder  men  from  difcerning  a  truth.  Thus,  fir,  they 
mingle  your  justification  with  the  condemnation  of  our  con- 
ftitution ;  and  labor,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  to  make  your 
prefervation  and  the  deftru&ion  of  this  conftitution  a  common 
caufe.  If  you  could  poilibly  doubt  the  truth  of  what  is  here 
advanced,  I  might  refer  you  to  the  particular  pamphlets  and 
papers,  which  are  known  at  leaft  by  the  anfwers,  that  have 
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been  given  to  them,  till  fuch  time  as  an  extract  of  all  the  paf- 
fages,  hinted  at  here,  be  made  public,  as  I  hope  it  will ;  and 
whenever  it  is,  I  dare  appeal  before-hand  to  your  private 
thoughts,  whether  the  principles  they  contain,  and  the  conse- 
quences deducible  from  them,  would  not  deftroy,  if  they  were 
to  take  place,  the  whole  fcheme  of  the  Britim  conftitution.  It 
hath  been  afked,  why  do  the  writers  on  one  fide  eternally  harp 
on  liberty,  and  the  conftitution  ?  Do  they  mean  to  infill  jealou- 
fy  and  diftruft,  and  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  people  ?  In  what 
inftances  have  the  laws  been  broken,  or  hath  the  conftitution  been 
invaded  by  thofe  who  govern  ?  Thefe  queftions  deferve  an  an- 
fwer  ;  and  I  fhall  anfwer  the  firft,  by  afking  another  queftion. 
Why  do  the  writers  on  one  fide  eternally  labor  to  explain  away 
liberty,  and  to  diftinguifh  us  out  of  our  conftitution  ?  If  nothing 
had  been  faid  of  this  kind,  I  am  perfuaded  that  much  lefs 
would  have  been  faid  of  the  other  ;  and  I  can  aflure  you,  with 
great  truth,  that  the  public  had  not  been  troubled,  particular- 
ly, with  this  difTertation  upon  parties.  As  to  the  other  two 
queftions,  they  may  be  taken  together.  There  is  a  plain  and 
real  difference  between  jealoufy  and  diftruft,  that  may  be  ob- 
ferved  in  the  prefent  cafe.  Men  may  be  jealous,  on  account 
of  their  liberties,  and  I  think  they  ought  to  be  fo,  even  when 
they  have  no  immediate  diftruft  that  the  perfons  who  govern, 
defign  to  invade  them.  An  opportunity  of  invading  them 
opened,  is  reafon  fufficient  for  awakening  the  jealouiy ;  and  if 
the  perfons,  who  have  this  jealoufy,  apply  to  thofe  who  go- 
vern, to  help  to  cure  it,  by  removing  the  opportunity,  the 
latter  may  take  this,  if  they  pleafe,  as  a  mark  of  confidence, 
not  diftruft :  at  leaft,  it  will  be  in  their  power,  and  furely  it 
will  be  for  their  intereft,  to  fhew  that  they  deferved  confi- 
dence, in  this  cafe,  not  diftruft.  But  it  will  be  always  trifling, 
and  foolifh,  to  ailc  what  laws  have  been  broken,  what  invafi- 
ons  on  the  conftitution  have  been  made  ;  becaufc  as   nothing 
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of  this  fort  will  be  done,  when  there  are  no  defigns  dangerous- 
to  the  conftitution  carried  on  ;  fo  when  there  are  fuch  defigns, 
whatever  is  done  of  this  fort  will  be  private,  indirect,  and  fo 
covered,  that  the  greater!:  moral  certainty  may  be  deftitute  of 
proof.  Whenever  any  of  thefe  things  are  done  publicly,  di- 
rectly, and  in  a  manner  to  be  eaiily  proved,  the  danger  will 
be  over,  the  conftitution  will  be  deftroyed,  and  all  fear  for  it 
and  concern  about  it  will  be  impertinent,  becaufe  they  will 
come  too  late.  If  ever  that  old  trite  maxim,  "  principiis 
"  obfta,"  was  well  applied,  it  is  fo  in  the  cafe  we  fpeak  of 
here. 

The  reafons  I  have  given  for  mentioning  thefe  writers  ought 
to  excufe  me  for  it ;  at  leait,  to  you ;  and  even  to  you  I  fhall 
fay  very  little  more  about  them.  The  flowers  they  gather  at 
Billingfgare,  to  adorn  and  enliven  their  productions,  mail  be 
palled  over  by  me,  without  any  reflection.  They  aflume  the 
privilege  of  watermen  and  oyfter-women.  Let  them  enjoy  it 
in  that  good  company,  and  exclusively  of  all  other  perfons. 
They  caufe  no  fcandal ;  they  give  no  offence ;  they  raife  no 
fentiment  but  contempt  in  the  breafts  of  thole  they  attack ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  honor  of  thofe  whom  they  would 
be  thought  to  defend,  that  they  raife,  by  this  low  and  dirty 
practice,  no  other  fentiment  in  them.  But  there  is  another 
part  of  their  proceeding,  which  may  be  attributed  by  malici- 
ous people  to  you,  and  which  delerves  for  that  reaion  alone 
fome  place  in  this  dedication,  as  it  might  be  fome  motive  to 
the  writing  of  it.  When  fuch  authors  grow  fcurrilous,  it  would 
be  highly  unjuft  to  impute  their  fcurrillity  to  any  prompter  ; 
becaufe  they  have  in  themfelves  all  that  is  neceflary  to  confti- 
tute  a  fcold;  ill  manners,  impudence,  a  foul  mouth,  and  a 
fouler  heart.  But  when  they  menace,  they  rife  a  note  higher. 
They  cannot  do  this  in  their  own  names.    Men  may  be  apt  to 
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conclude  therefore  that  they  do  it  in  the  name,  as  they  affect 
to  do  it  on  the  behalf,  of  the  perfon,  in  whofe  caufe  they  de- 
fire  to  be  thought  retained.     Many  examples  of  thefe  menaces 
might  be  quoted,  and  moft  of  them  would  be  found  directed 
againft  one  particular  perfon.    After  employing  the  whole  im- 
potence of  their  rhetoric  againft  him,  and  venting  for  many 
years  together,  almoft  without  notice  on  his  part,  as  much  ca- 
lumny as  their  imaginations  could  furnifh,  a  pamphlet  hath 
been  lately  publifhed,  the  profeffed  defign  of  which  is  to  call 
for  a  vigorous  proceeding  in  parliament  againft  this  man.    To 
introduce  this  propofal,  it  is  preceded  by  a  long  feries  of  facts; 
fome  notorioufly  falfe ;  fome,  which  it  is  impoflible  mould  be 
true  ;  others,  which  it  is  impoflible  this  writer  mould  know  to 
be  true,  if  they  were  fo ;  and  others  again,  not  only  deftitute 
of  proof,  but  even  of  probability.     Such  accufations  muft  be 
brought  by   fome  *  creature,  of  fo   notorioufly  proftituted  a 
confeience,  that  his  evidence  would  be  rejected  in  any  common 
caufe,  and  mould  not  be  refuted  therefore  by  me,  if  I  was 
concerned  to  refute  him.     But,  fir,  if  I  take  notice  of  this  li- 
bel, or  refer  to  others  of  the  fame  kind,  it  is   not  done  out  of 
regard  to  thefe  authors,  whom  I  defpife,  as  I  am  perfuaded  the 
perfon  does,  againft  whom  all  the  virulence  of  their  malice  is 
dire&ed.     My  concern,  upon  this  occafion,  is  for  you  alone, 
and  you  will  allow  me  to  reprefent  what  that  concern  dictates. 
It  is  poflible  that  you  may  have  very  ftrong  refentments  againft 
this  perfon,  and  he  againft  you.     It  is  poflible  that  you  may 
have  fhewn  yours,  and  he  may  have  fhewn  his,  according  to  the 
different  circumftances  you  have  been  in,  and  the  different  op- 
portunities you  have  had.      But  this  will  not  become  a  matter 
offtate,  tho  you   are  a    minifter  of  ftate.     The  public  will 
efpoufe  your  paflions  no  more  than  his ;  nor  concern  itfelf  to 
enquire  who  gave  the  flrft  occafion  to  thefe  refentments  j  who 

*  See  the  grand  accufer,  &c.  p.  77. 
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hath  acted  the  part  of  a  fair,  and  who  of  a  treacherous  enemy. 
It  is,  I  doubt,  too  certain  that  the  public  hath  been  employed 
fometimes  to  revenge  private  quarrels,  and  to  ferve  the  low 
turns  of  envy,  orjealouly.  But,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  the  public 
hath  been  impofed  upon ;  thefe  motives  have  been  concealed  ; 
others  have  been  pretended ;  and  the  others  have  been  of  a 
public  nature  alone  ;  becaufe  the  bare  fufpicion  of  any  private 
intereft,  or  paffion,  in  a  public  profecution  is  fufficient,  and 
moft  juftly  fo,  to  create  invincible  prejudices  to  it.  The  fcrib- 
biers  I  ipeak  of  have  laid  you  therefore  under  great  difad van- 
tages, notwithstanding  your  elevation,  and  your  power,  whe- 
ther you  defign  any  thing  againfl  the  perfon  fo  obnoxious  to 
you,  or  not.  They  mould  have  concealed  induftrioufly,  what 
they  have  affe&ed  to  proclaim  ;  fince  it  is-  certain  that,  how 
great  foever  your  popularity  in  the  nation  may  be,  they  will 
never  bring  up  mankind  to  think  that  any  perfon  mould  be 
profecuted  by  methods  extraordinary,  or  even  ordinary,  purely 
for  your  eafe,  your  pleafure,  or  your  fafety.  If  they  could 
prove,  what  they  frequently  throw  out,  that  every  man  is  a 
friend  to  the  pretender,  who  is  not  a  friend  to  you  ;  and  that 
he,  who  objects  to  your  conduct  in  the  adminiftration,  endea- 
vors to  pull  down  the  prefent  government,  and  let  up  another ; 
then,  indeed,  they  might  raife  a  fpirit  againfl:  this  particular 
perfon,  for  aught  I  know;  but  moft  certainly  againft  many 
others,  of  much  greater  confequence,  who  appear  every  day, 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  not  to  be  your  friends,  and  who  make 
no  fcruple  of  objecting,  with  the  utmoft  freedom,  to  your  con- 
dud.  But  fuch  aflertions  as  thefe  will  only  ferve  to  make  men 
angry,  or  laugh.  They,  who  have  the  belt  opinion  of  your 
abilities,  will  no  more  agree  that  the  prefent  eftablifhment  is 
fupported,  than  that  it  was  made,  by  you.  They  will  never  be 
wanting  in  their  refpect  to  the  crown  fo  much,  as  to  confound! 
the  caufe  of  the  king  with  the   caufe  of  his.  minifter ;  orto> 
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fuppofe  that  the  reins  of  government  would  grow  weaker  in  his 
majefty's  hand,  if  you  was  out  of  power,  or  out  of  the  world  — 
Jn  fhort,  fir,  you  may  pafs,  and  I  believe  you  do  pafs  juftly, 
for  a  man  of  extreme  good  parts,  and  for  a  minifter  of  much 
experience ;  but  you  would  not  delire,  I  think,  to  be  repre- 
fented  as  the  Atlas  who  fupports  this  itate;  and  your  bro- 
ther will  not  certainly  pals  for  the  Hercules  who  relieves  you, 
and  who  fuftains,  in  his  turn,  the  important  burthen. 

I  know  very  well  that  fomething  is  added  to  fupply,  if  that 
were  pofHble,  this  defect,  and  to  make  the  caufe  more  plauli- 
ble.  It  is  pretended  that  the  writings  imputed  to  this  particu- 
lar perfon,  and  feveral  others  publifh'd  in  the  Craftfman,  con- 
tain reflections  of  a  very  extravagant,  indecent,  and  even  fedi- 
tious  nature;  fuch  as  they  alone,  who  are  capable  of  fuppo- 
fing  them,  are  capable  of  making.  But  then  thefe  reflections 
are  to  be  proved  by  the  conltructions,  which  the  accufers  make 
of  the  exprellions  employed  by  thofe,  whom  they  accufe ;  con- 
ftructions  as  arbitrary,  and  as  forced,  as  many  of  thofe,  by 
which  fome  of  the  belt  men  at  Rome  were  brought  within  the 
interpretation  of  the  law  of  majelty,  by  fome  of  the  worft.  Ex- 
amples of  much  the  fame  fort  have  been  fet  even  in  Britain, 
whilfl  the  practice  prevailed  of  fuppofing  innuendo's,  and  pa- 
rallels, and  oblique  meaning?,  and  profecuting  and  condemn- 
ing men  on  fuppofitions,  and  interpretations.  But  there  is 
no  room  to  fear  that  any  fuch  examples  mould  be  renewed, 
whilft  *  a  Britifh  fpirit  prevails  in  a  Britifh  parliament.  Whilft 
that  fpirit  prevails,  no  parliament  will  condemn  any  man  upon 
principles,  which  parliaments  have  always  condemned  as  un- 
juft  and  tyrannical.  Lefs  than  any  will  they  condemn  thofe, 
who  write  in  defence  of  this  conftitution,  at  the  requeft  and 
on  the  inftances  of  thofe  who  attack  it.    A  Britifh  fpirit  and  the 

*  Sec  fome  confiderations  concerning  the  public  funds,  &c.  p.  98. 
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fpirit  of  the  Britifh  conftitution  are  one  and  the  fame;  and 
therefore  *  if  ever  there  arifes  a  Britifh  fpirit  in  a  Britifh  par- 
liament, of  which  I  prefume  no  doubt  ought  to  be  made  at 
this  time,  vengeance  will  not  overtake  the  former;  it  may  be 
the  latter. 

What  hath  been  faid  might  fuffice  to  fhew  how  foolifh  and 
vain  it  is  to  throw  out  menaces  againft  thofe  who  have  nothing 
to  fear,  at  a  time,   when   zeal   to  preferve  the  conftitution  in 
every  part  inviolate  feems  daily  to  increafe.     But  fince  I  have 
entered  on  the  fubjecl,  and  the  matter  feems  of  fome  concern- 
ment to  you,   give  me  leave   to   add  one  consideration  more, 
that  may  ferve  to  fhew  how  foolifh  and  vain  fuch  a  proceed- 
ing would  be,   even  at  any  other  time. — Let   us   fuppofe  that 
the  very  perfon  pointed  at  was,  and   could   be   proved   to  be, 
the  author  of  this  differtation  upon  parties,  for  inftance,  which 
I  now  dedicate  to  you.     Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  refolution  was 
taken  to  follow  the  generous  and  equitable  advice  of  the  pamph- 
let-writer, who  thinks  he  ought  to  be  proceeded  againft  in  a 
peculiar  manner.     Let  us  even  fuppofe  that  we  lived  in  an  age, 
when  parliaments  were  brought,  in  fome   degree,  under  that 
very  dependency,  againft  which  fo  much  is  faid  in   this  differ- 
tation.    In  fhort,  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  moft  innocent  man, 
who  was  obnoxious  to  thofe  in  power,  might  have  reafonable 
grounds  to  fear  an  exorbitant  exercife  of  this  power  againft  him. 
But  then  let  us  make  one  fingle  fuppofition  on  the  other  fide. 
Let  us  fuppofe  that  this  obnoxious  man  was  really  in  earneft  ; 
that  he  wrote  from  his  heart ;  and  that  he  felt  there  the  fame 
warmth  for  the  Britilfi  conftitution,  which  he  exprefTed  in  his 
writings,  and  laboured  to  infufe  into  the  breaft  of  every  other 
man.     I  would  afk  you,  fir,  do  you  think  fuch  a  man  would 
be  afhamed  to  avow,  in  the  face  of  his  country,  the  contents 
*  lb. 
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of  the  following  fheets,  or  be  afraid  to  fuffer  for  them?  Could 
any  eloquence,  even  yours,  if  you  would   employ   it   fo  un- 
worthily, expect,  by  the  help  of  filfe  furmifes,  and  invidious 
comments,  the  bafe  inventions  of  little  railers,   to   make   him 
pafs  for  an  enemy  to  the  prefent  eftablifhment,  who  had  proved 
himfelf  a  friend  to  that  conftitution,  in  confequence  of  which, 
and  for  the  fake  of  which  alone,  this  eftablifhment  was  made? 
Would  his  endeavors  to  reconcile  parties,  and  to  abolifh  odious 
diftinctions ;  would  pleading  for  the  attainment  of  all  the  ends 
propofed  by,  and  promifed  at  the  revolution  ;  for  fecuring  the 
independency  of  the  two  houfes  of  parliament,  and  the   free- 
dom of  elections,  as  effectually  againft  corruption,  as  they  are 
already  fecured  againft  prerogative ;  would   this,  I  fay,  make 
him  pafs  for  the  greateft  of  criminals  ?  No,  fir,  not   in  the 
breafts  even  of  thofe  who  gave  fentence  againft  him,  if  men 
capable  of  giving  fuch  a  fentence  could  be  found.    Among  the 
reft  of  mankind  his  innocency  would   be  acknowledged  ;   his 
conftancy  would  be  applauded  ;  his  accufers,  and  his   grand 
accufer  in  the  firft  place,  would  pafs  alone  for  criminal.     He 
might  fall  a  victim  to  power  ;   but  truth,  and   reafon,  and  the 
caufe  of  liberty  would  fall  with  him  ;  and   he  who  is   buried 
in  their  ruins,  is  happier  than  he  who  furvives  them.     Thus  I 
am  perfuaded  the  perfon  here  intended  would  be  found,  upon 
trial,  to  think.     The  event  therefore  of  fuch  a   profecution, 
whatever  it  might  be,  could  not  turn  to  his  difadvantage  ;  and 
confequently  to  threaten  him  with  it  would  be  ridiculous,  even 
at  fuch  a  time  as  we  have  fuppofed,   much  more  at  the  prefent. 
Void  of  all  ambition,  except  the  ambition  of  honeft  fame,  he 
might  ftand  the  efforts  of  violence  in  fuch  a  caufe,   not  only 
with  little  concern,  but  with  much  inward  complacency.  Weary 
of  the  world,  determined  and  preparing  to  retire  totally  from 
it,  he  would  furely  fufpend  his  retreat  to  face  the  perfecution; 
and  whatever  his  perfecutors  might  imagine,  they  would  erect 
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a  fort  of  triumphal  arch  to  the  man  they  hated.  He  would 
leave  the  world  with  more  honor  than  they  would  remain  in 
it.  By  fuffering  in  defence  of  the  conftitution  of  his  country, 
they  who  had  thought  favorably  of  him,  would  think  that  he 
crowned  the  good,  and  they  who  had  entertained  prejudices 
againft  him,  that  he  atoned  for  the  ill,  which  had  been  imput- 
ed to  him.  Such  different  judgments  you  know,  fir,  will  at- 
tend every  man's  chara&er  who  acts  on  our  divided  flage ;  and 
he  is  happy  who  can  reconcile  them  fo  nearly.  It  never  hap- 
pens that  there  is  a  man  of  whom  all  fpeak  well ;  as  it  rare- 
ly, very  rarely,  happens  that  there  is  a  man  of  whom  all 
fpeak  ill,  except  thofe  who  are  hired  to  fpeak  well. 

I  find  it  hard  to  leave  off,  when  I  have  the  honor  of  writ- 
ing to  you,  fir  ;  but  having  now  explained  the  principal  rea- 
sons that  induced  me  to  addrefs  this  dedication  to  you,  it  is 
time  that  I  mould  force  myfelf  to  a  conclusion,  and  conclude 
by  recommending  the  following  meets  to  your  ferious  perufal. 
I  recommend  them  to  nothing  elfe.  I  do  not  apprehend  that 
they  will  want  your  patronage  any  more  than  the  perfon  who 
wrote  them.  Let  them  ftand  or  fall  in  the  public  opinion,  ac- 
cording to  their  merit.  But  if  you  fhould  find  any  thing  in 
them  that  deferves  your  notice,  you  will  have  an  obligation  to 
one,  from  whom  you  leaft  expected  any ;  to, 


S  I  R, 


Your  moft  humble  fervant, 


The  Author  of  the  difTertation  upon  parties. 
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S  I  R, 


TO  corrupt  and  to  divide  are  the  trite  and  wicked 
expedients,  by  which  fome  minifters  in  all  ages  have 
affected  to  govern  -y  butefpecially  fuch  as  have  been  leaft 
capable  of  exerting  the  true  arts  of  government.  There  is 
however  a  difference  to  be  made  between  thefe  two  expedients, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  and  by  confequence  between  the 
characters  of  thofe  who  put  them  in  practice. 

Every  bufy,  ambitious  child  of  fortune,  who  hath  himfelf  a 
corrupt  heart,  and  becomes  matter  of  a  large  purfe,  hath  all 
that  is  neceflary  to  employ  the  expedient  of  corruption  with 
fuccefs.  A  bribe,  in  the  hand  of  the  moft  blundering  cox- 
comb that  ever  difg  raced  honor  and  wealth  and  power,  will 
prevail  as  much  as  in  the  hand  of  a  man  of  fenfe,  and  go 
farther  too,  if  it  weigh  more.     An  intriguing  chamber-maid 

may 
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may  flip  a  bank-note  into  a  griping  paw,  as  well  as  the  moft 
fubtle  daemon  of  hell.  H**e  may  govern  as  triumphantly 
by  this  expedient  as  the  great  knight  his  brother,  and  the 
great  knight  as  Burleigh  himfelf. 

But  every  character  cannot  attempt  the  other  expedient  of 
dividing,  or  keeping  up  divifions,  with  equal  fuccefs.  There 
is,  indeed,  no  occafion  for  any  extraordinary  genius  to  divide; 
and  true  wifdom  defpifes  the  infamous  taik.  But  there  is  need 
of  that  left-handed  wifdom,  called  cunning,  and  of  thofe  habits 
in  bufmefs,  called  experience.  He  that  is  corrupted,  co-ope- 
rates with  him  that  corrupts.  He  runs  into  his  arms  at  the  firft 
beckon ;  or,  in  order  fometimes  to  raife  the  price,  he  meets 
him  but  half  way.  On  the  other  hand,  to  divide,  or  to  main- 
tain and  renew  the  divifions  of  parlies  in  a  ftate,  a  fyftem  of 
feduction  and  fraud  is  necefiary  to  be  carried  on.  The  divided 
are  fo  far  from  being  acceffory  to  the  guilt,  that  they  would 
not  be  divided,  if  they  were  not  firft  deceived. 

From  thefe  differences,  which  I  have  obferved  between  the 
two  expedients,  and  the  characters  and  means  proper  to 
put  them  in  practice  with  fuccefs,  it  may  be  difcovered  perhaps 
why,  upon  former  occafions,  as  I  fhall  hereafter  mew,  the  ex- 
pedient of  dividing  profpered  fo  much  better  than  that  of  cor- 
rupting; and  why,  upon  fome  later  occafions,  the  expedient  of 
corrupting  fucceeds  fo  well  in  thofe  hands,  which  are  not,  and 
I  truft,  will  not  be  fo  lucky  in  maintaining  or  renewing  our 
party  divifions. 

Much  hath  been  written  by  you,  Mr.  D1  An  vers,  by  your 
correfpondents  and  others,  who  have  drawn  their  pens  in  the 
caufe  of  truth,  virtue,  and  liberty,  againft  the  right  reverend, 
as  well  as  undignified,  the  noble,  as  well  as  ignoble  aflertors  of 

cor- 
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corruption ;  enough  furely  to  fhame  thofe  who  have  not  loft  all 
fenfe  of  fhame,  out  of  fo  ignominious  a  crime ;  and  to  make 
thofe  who  have  not  loft  every  other  fenfe,  tremble  at  the  con- 
fequences  of  it.  We  may  flatter  ourfelves  that  thefe  honeft  en- 
deavors have  had  fome  effect ;  and  have  reafon  to  hope  that  far 
greater  will  follow  from  thofe  illuftrious  examples  of  repulfes, 
which  have  been  lately  given  to  the  grand  corrupter,  notwiths- 
tanding his  frequent  and  infolent  declarations  that  he  could  fe- 
duce  whomfoever  he  had  a  mind  to  gain.  Thefe  hopes  are  far- 
ther confirmed  to  us  by  repeated  declarations  of  the  fenfe  of 
parliament,  and  will  be  turned,  we  doubt  not,  into  certainty, 
whenever  the  wifdom  of  the  two  houfes  mall  again  think  it  pro- 
per to  raife  new  barriers  of  law  againft  this  encroaching  vice. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  think  nothing  can  better  anfwer  the  defig  1 
of  your  papers,  nor  promote  the  public  good  more  effe&ually  in 
the  prefent  conjuncture,  than  to  put  our  countrymen  frequently 
on  their  guard  againft  the  artifice,  which  is  clumfily,  but  indu- 
ftrioufly  employed  to  maintain,  and,  if  it  be  poilible,  to  create 
new  divificns  amongft  them.  That  day,  which  our  fathers  wiflied 
to  fee,  and  did  not  fee,  is  now  breaking  upon  us  Shall  we 
fufTer  this  light  to  be  turned  again  into  party-dark  nefs  by  the 
incantations  of  thofe  who  would  not  have  pafled  for  conjurers, 
even  in  the  days  of  fuperftition  and  ignorance  ?  The  nation  is 
not  only  brought  into  an  uniformity  of  opinion  concerning  the 
prefent  adminiftration,  by  the  length  and  the  righteous  conduct 
of  it;  but  we  are  grown  into  an  unanimity  about  principles  of 
government,  which  the  moft  fanguine  could  fearce  have  expect- 
ed, without  extravagance.  Certain  affoeiations  of  ideas  were 
made  fo  familiar  to  us,  about  half  a  century  ago,  and  became 
in  the  courfe  of  time  fo  habitual,  that  we  mould  not  have  been 
able,  even  a  few  years  ago,  to  break  them,  nor  have  been  eafily 
induced  to  believe,  on  the  faith  of  any  prediction,  that  expe- 
rience 
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rience  and  the  evidence  of  fads  would,  in  a  few  years  more, 
break  them  for  us,  deftroy  all  our  notions  of  party,  and  fubfti*- 
tute  new  ones  in  their  room. 

The  power  and  majefty  of  the  people,  an  original  contract, 
the  authority  and  independency  of  parliament,  liberty,  refift- 
ance,  exclufion,  abdication,  deposition  ;  thefe  were  ideas  af- 
fociated,  at  that  time,  to  the  idea  of  a  whig,  and  fuppofed  by 
every  whig  to  be  incommunicable,  and  inconfiftent  with  the 
idea  of  a  tory. 

Divine,  hereditary,  indefeafable  right,  lineal  fucceffion,  paf- 
five-obedience,  prerogative,  non-refiftance,  flavery,  nay  and 
fometimes  popery  too,  were  aflbciated  in  many  minds  to  the 
idea  of  a  tory,  and  deemed  incommunicable  and  inconfiftent 
in  the  fame  manner,  with  the  idea  of  a  whig. 

But  now  that  which  neither  fide  would  have  believed  on 
the  faith  of  any  prediction,  is  come  to  pafs ; 

quod  divum  promittere  nemo 

Auderet,  volvenda  dies  en !  attulit  ultro. 

Thefe  afTociations  are  broken  ;  thefe  diftinct  fets  of  ideas  are 
fbuffled  out  of  their  order  ;  new  combinations  force  themfelves 
upon  us ;  and  it  would  actually  be  as  abfurd  to  impute  to  the 
tories  the  principles,  which  were  laid  to  their  charge  formerly, 
as  it  would  be  to  afcribe  to  the  projector  and  his  faction  the 
name  of  whigs,  whilft  they  daily  forfeit  that  character  by  their 
actions.  The  bulk  of  both  parties  are  really  united ;  united 
on  principles  of  liberty,  in  opposition  to  an  obfeure  remnant 
of  one. party,  who  difown  thofe  principles,  and  a  mercenary  de- 
tachment from  the  other,  who  betray  them. 

How 
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How  this  change  for  the  better  comes  to  have  been  wrought 
in  an  age,  when  moft  things  have  changed  for  the  worfe ;  and 
fince  it  hath  been  wrought,  why  the  old  diftindions  are  kept 
up  in  fome  meafure,  will  I  think  be  accounted  for  in  .treating 
this  fubject  farther.  At  prefent,  what  fhall  we  fay  to  thofe 
who  publicly  fpeak  of  this  national  union  as  impradticable  and 
chimerical  ;  yet  privately  act  againft  it,  with  all  their  might,  as 
a  practicable  thing,  and  a  real  evil  to  them  ?  If  it  be  as  com- 
pleat  and  as  well  cemented,  as  I  imagine  it  is,  and  as  every 
honeft  Briton  wifhes  it  may  be ;  nay,  if  there  be  nothing  more 
than  a  ftrong  tendency  on  all  fides  towards  it,  which  no  man 
of  the  leaft  obfervation  and  candor  will  deny  ;  it  is  furely  the 
duty  of  every  one,  who  defires  the  profperity  of  his  country,  to 
feize  the  opportunity,  to  cultivate  and  improve  it.  Jf  men  are 
to  be  known  by  their  works,  the  works  of  thofe,  who  oppofe 
this  union,  denote  them  fufficiently.  Wicked  and  unhappy 
men !  who  feek  their  private  fafety,  in  oppofing  public  good. 
Weak  and  filly  men !  who  vainly  imagine  that  they  fhall  pafs 
for  the  nation,  and  the  nation  for  a  faction ;  that  they  fhall  be 
judged  in  the  right,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people  in  the 

wrong On  whom  would  they  impofe  ? How  long  do 

they  imagine  that  fo  unequal  a  conteff.  can  lafl  ? 

There  is  no  complaint  which  hath  been  more  conftanlly  in 
the  mouths,  no  grief  hath  lain  more  heavily  at  the  hearts  of  all 
good  men,  than  thofe  about  our  national  diviGons;  about  the 
fpirit  of  party,  which  infpires  animofity  and  breeds  rancor.; 
which  hath  fo  often  deflroyed  our  inward  peace;  weakened  our 
national  ftrength,  and  fullied  our  glory  abroad.  It  is  time  there- 
fore that  all,  who  defire  to  be  efteemed  good  men,  and  to  pro- 
cure the  peace,  the  ftrength  and  the  glory  of  their  country  by 
the  only  means,  by  which  they  can  be  procured  effectually, 
fhould  join  their  efforts  to  heal  our  national  divifions,  and  to 

Vol.  II.  F  change 
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change  the  narrow  fpirit  of  party  into  a  diffufive  fpirit  of  pub- 
lic benevolence. 

That  we  may  be  more  encouraged  to  do  fo,  it  will  be  of  ufe 
perhaps  to  confider,  in  fome  particulars,  what  advances  are  al- 
ready made  towards  that  national  union,  without  which  no  na- 
tional good  can  be  expected  in  fuch  circumftances  as  ours. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  prefent  temper  of  the  members  of  the 
church  of  England  towards  the  diiTenters.  Thofe  laws,  by 
which  the  latter  were  debared  from  fcrving  God  after  their  own 
way,  have  not  been  thefe  many  years  a  terror  to  them.  Thofe 
which  were  defigned  to  hinder  the  propagation  of  their  princi- 
ples, and  thofe  which  fhut  the  door  of  all  public  preferment 
even  to  fuch  amongft  them  as  conformed  occaiionally,  are  re- 
pealed. Far  from  defiring  to  impofe  any  new  hardships  upon 
them,  even  thofe  who  have  been  reputed  their  enemies,  and 
who  have  acted  as  fuch  on  feveral  cccafions,  acknowledge  their 
errcr.  Experience  hath  removed  prejudice.  They  fee  that  in- 
dulgence hath  done  what  feverity  never  could  ;  and  from  the 
franknefs  of  thefe,  if  I  was  a  diflenter,  I  mould  fooner  entertain 
hopes  of  future  favor,  than  from  the  double  dealing  of  thofe 
who  lean  on  the  diiTenters  when  they  are  out  of  power,  and 
who  efteem  them  a  load  upon  them  when  they  are  in  it.  We 
are  now  in  the  true  and  only  road,  which  can  poffibly  lead  to 
a  perfect  reconciliation  among  protectants ;  to  the  abolition  of 
all  their  differences ;  or  to  terms  of  difference  fo  little  eflential,  as 
to  deferve  none  of  distinction.  Thefe  happy  ends  muft  be  ob- 
tained by  mutual  good  will.  They  never  can  he  obtained  by 
force.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  force,  which  is  the  effect  of  a 
majority  and  fuperior  power,  may  fupport  a  rivalfhip  and  erect 
ei'en  counter-eitablifnments.  But  then,  by  the  fame  means,  our 
anticnt  difputes  will  be  revived  ;  the  church  will  be  thought 

really 
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really  in  danger;  and  religious  feuds,  which  have  been  fo  long 
and  fo  beneficially  kept  down,  will  once  more  difturbthe  peace 
of  the  ftate.  It  is  a  certain  truth,  that  our  religious  and  civil 
contefts  have  mutually,  and  almoit  alternately,  raifed  and  fo- 
mented each  other.  Churchmen  and  diffenters  have  fome- 
times  differed,  and  fometimes  thought,  or  been  made  to  think, 
that  they  differed,  at  lead:,  as  much  about  civil  as  religious 
matters.  There  can  be  therefore  no  way  fo  effectual  to  com- 
pofe  their  differences  on  the  latter,  as  to  improve  the  growing 
union  between  them  on  the  former.  "  Idem  fentire  de  repu- 
"  blica,"  to  think  alike  about  political  affairs,  hath  been 
efteemed  neceffary  to  conftitute  and  maintain  private  friend- 
fhips.  It  is  obvioufly  more  effential  in  public  friendfhips. 
Bodies  of  men  in  the  fame  fociety  can  never  unite,  unlefs  they 
unite  on  this  principle ;  and  if  they  once  unite  on  this  prin- 
ciple, they  will  unite  on  all  others,  or  they  will  readily  and 

chearfully  make  one  another  eafy  about  them. Let  me  fpeak 

plainly.  It  becomes  a  man  to  do  fo,  who  means  honeftly.-- — 
In  our  political  divifions  of  whig  and  tory,  the  diffenters  have 
adhered  to  the  former,  and  they  want  no  apology  for  doing  fo. 
They  joined  themfelves  to  thofe  with  whom  they  agreed,  and 
ftood  in  oppofition  to  thofe  with  whom  they  differed  in  prin- 
ciples of  government.  There  could  be  no  objection  brought 
againft  them  on  this  account.  They  certainly  did  not  follow 
power.  They  did  not  act  like  a  feet,  or  a  faction,  who  had, 
and  purfued,  an  intereft.  diftinct  from  the  intereft  of  the  whole. 
Their  non-conformity  hath  nothing  to  do  here.  They  con- 
curred with  conformifts ;  and  if  they  had  been  conformifts 
themfelves,  as  they  were  diffenters,  they  would  have  acted  in  the 
fame  manner.  But  if  this  diviiion  of  parties,  on  the  fame  prin- 
ciples, fubfifts  no  longer ;  if  there  be  in  truth  neither  a  tory, 
nor  a  whig,  as  I  have  faid  above,  but  a  court  and  a  country 
prirty  in  being  ;  if  the  political  principles,  which  the  diffenters 

F   2  have 
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have  formerly  avowed,  are  manifeftly  purfued  on  one  fide  ; 
and  thole  which  they  have  oppoftd,  or  others  equivalent  to 
them  in  their  effects,  are  purfued  on  the  other  ;  can  the  diffen- 
ters  hefitate  about  the  option  they  are  to  make  ?  I  am  perfuad- 
ed  they  cannot.  I  know  that  feveral  amongft  them  do  not. 
What  might  be,  and  certainly  would  be  faid,  if  they  made 
their  option  to  Hand  by  the  m  *  * ,  1  will  not  fo  much  as  fug- 
ged. What  muft  be  the  confequence  of  their  ftanding  by  the 
nation,  in  oppofition  to  him,  for  between  thefe  two  powers  the 
prefent  conteft  lies,  it  is  eafy  to  tell,  and  impoffible  to  deny.  They 
will  prove,  in  this  cafe,  to  the  whole  world,  that  the  fpirit  of 
liberty  animates,  and  confeience  alone  determines  their  con- 
duct. They,  who  could  never  brook  a  regal,  will  have  the 
merit  offaving  their  country  from  a  minifterial  tyranny;  and 
their  country  will  owe  them  all  the  acknowledgments,  which 
are  due  from  good  and  grateful  citizens  of  the  fame  common- 
wealth. 

A  s  to  the  other  great  and  national  divifion  of  whig  and  tory  ; 
he,  who  recollects  what  hath  paffed  in  parliament,  and  ob- 
ferves  what  paffes  out  of  it,  can  differ  very  little  in  his  opinion 
from  what  hath  been  faid  concerning  it.  The  principal  arti- 
cles of  your  civil  faith,  publifbed  fome  time  ago,  or,  to  fpeak 
more  properly,  the  civil  faith  of  the  old  whigs,  are  affented 
and  confented  to  by  the  country  party  ;  and  I  fay,  upon  good 
authority,  that  if  this  creed  was  made  a  teft  of  political  ortho- 
doxy, there  would  appear  at  this  time  but  very  few  heretics 
amongft  us.  How  different  the  cafe  is  on  the  other  fide,  will 
appear  not  only  from  the  actions,  but  from  the  principles  of  the 
court-party,  as  we  find  them  avowed  in  their  writings ;  prin- 
ciples more  dangerous  to  liberty,  though  not  fo  directly,  nor  fo 
openly  levelled  againft  it,  than  even  any  of  thofe,  bad  as  they 
were,  which  fome  of  thefe  men  value  themfelves  for  having  for- 
merly oppofed.  In 
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In  fhort,  the  revolution  is  looked  upon  by  all  fides  as  a  new 
aera;  but  the  fettlement  then  made  is  looked  upon  by  the 
whole  country-party  as  a  new  magna  charta,  from  whence 
new  interefb,  new  principles  of  government,  new  meafures  of 
fubmiflion,  and  new  obligations  arife.  From  thence  we  muft 
date  both  king  and  people.  His  majefty  derives  his  title  from 
acts,  made  in  confequence  of  it.  We  likewife  derive,  not  our 
privileges,  for  they  were  always  ours,  but  a  more  full  and  ex- 
plicit declaration,  and  a  more  folemn  eftablifhrnent  of  them 
from  the  fame  period.  On  this,  foundation  all  the  reafonable, 
independent  whigs  and  tones  unite.  They  could  unite  on  this 
alone  ;  for  the  whigs  have  always  profeffed  the  principles  which 
paved  the  way  for  the  revolution ;  and  whatever  the  tories  may 
have  profeffed,  they  acted  upon  the  fame  principles,  or  they 
acted  upon  none,  which  would  be  too  abfurd  to  affert,  when 
they  brought  about  that  great  event,  in  concert  with  the  reft 
of  the  nation,  as  I  mall  fome  time  or  other  prove. 

T  o  this  magna  charta,  and  thefe  principles,  let  us  adhere 
inviolably,  in  opposition  to  the  two  extremes  mentioned  by  me 
at  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  viz.  to  thofe  who  difown  them, 

and  to  thofe  who  betray  them. Let   neither  the   polemical 

fklll  of  Lesly,  nor  the  antique  erudition  of  Bedford,  perfuade 
us  to  put  on  again  thofe  old  fhackles  of  falfe  law,  falfe  reafon, 
and  falfe  gofpel,  which  were  forged  before  the  revolution,  and 

broken  to  pieces  by  it. As  little  let  us  fuffer  the  arch  flynefs 

of  G  *  *,  the  dogmatical  drynefs  of  H  *  *  or  the  foucing 
proftitution  of  S  *  *  to  flip  new  fhackles  on  us,  which  are 
inconfiftent  with  the  constituent  principles  of  our  eftablifhment. 
Let  us  maintain  and  improve  the  national  union,  fo  hap- 
pily begun,  and  blefs  God  for  difpofing  the  temper  of  the  na- 
tion almoft  univerfally  to  it. Such  a  coalition  hath  been  long 

wanted  in  this  kingdom,  and  never  more  than  at  this  impor- 

2  tant 
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tant  crifis;  for  on  this  it  will  depend  whether  they,  who  not 
only  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  that  growing  corruption,  which 
had  well  nigh  overfpread  the  land,  but  endeavor  to  extirpate  it 
by  the  roots,  fliall  prevail;  or  they  who  nourifh  and  propagate 
it,  who  eat  themfelves,  and  tempt   others  to  eat   the  baneful 

fruit  it  bears. On  this  it   will   depend  whether  they  fha!l 

prevail,  who  conftantly  inilft  againft  the  continuance  of  a  {land- 
ing army  in  time  of  peace,  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  our 
conftitution  ;  or  they  who  plead  for  it,  and  endeavor  to  make 
it  a  neceflary  part   of  that  conftitution,   though   incompatible 

with  public  liberty. On  this  it   will  depend  whether  they 

{hall  prevail,  who  endeavor  to  conceal  the  frauds  which  are 
practiled,  and  to  fcreen  the  fraudulent,  at  the  rifque  of  ruining 
credit,  and  deftroying  trade,  as  well  as  to  monopolize  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  the  whole  wealth  of  the  nation ;  or  they  who 
do  their  utmoft  to  bring  the  former  to  light,  and  the  latter  to 
punifhment,  at  a  time  when  glaring  fraud,  or  very  ftrong 
fymptoms  of  fraud,  appear  in  fo  many  parts  of  public  manage- 
ment, from  fome  of  the  greateft  companies  down  to  the  turn- 
pike at  Hyde -park  corner. On  this  it  will  depend  whether 

they  mail  prevail,  who  denre  that  Great  Britain  mould  main- 
tain fuch  a  dignity  and  prudent  referve  in  the  broils  of  Europe, 
as  become  her  fituation,  fuit  her  intereft,  and  alone  can  enable 
her  to  caft  the  balance ;  or  they  who  are  eager,  on  every  oc- 
cadon,  to  proftitute  her  dignity,  to  pawn  her  purre,  and  to 
facrifice  her  commerce,  by  intangling  her  not  only  too  much 
with  the  other  great  powers  of  Europe,  from  whom  fhe  may 
fometimes  want  reciprocal  engagements,  but  even  with  thofe 
diminutive  powers,  from  whom  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  ex- 
pe£r.  any. 

I  am,  SIR,  yours,  &c. 

LET- 
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LETTER     II. 


S  I  R, 


WHILST  I  was  writing  my  laft  letter  to  you,  it  came 
into  my  thoughts  that  nothing  would  illuftrate  the  fub- 
ject  better,  nor  enforce  more  ftrongly  the  exhortation  to  an 
union  of  parties,  in  fupport  of  that  conftitution,  on  the  terms 
of  which  alone  all  right  to  govern  us,  and  all  our  obligation 
to  obey  is  now  founded,  than  an  enquiry  into  the  rife  and  pro- 
grefs  of  our  late  parties;  or  a  fhort  hiftory  of  toryifm  and  whig- 
gifm  from  their  cradle  to  their  grave ;  with  an  introductory 
account  of  their  genealogy  and  defcent. 

Your  papers  have  been  from  the  firft  confecrated  to  the  in- 
formation of  the  people  of  Britain  ;  and  I  think  they  may  boaft 
very  juftly  a  merit  lingular  enough,  that  of  never  fpeaking  to 
the  pafllons,  without  appealing  to  the  reafon  of  mankind.  It 
is  fit  they  mould  keep  up  this  charadter,  in  the  ftricteft  man- 
ner, whilft  they  are  employed  on  the  moft  important  fubject,, 
and  publifhed  at  the  moft  important  crifis,  I  fhall  therefore 
execute  my  defign  with  flncerity  and  impartiality.  I  fhall  cer- 
tainly not  flatter,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  offend.  Reafonable 
men  and  lovers  of  truth,  in  whatever  party  they  have  been 
engaged,  will  not  be  offended  at  writings,  which  claim  no  re- 
gard but  on  this  account,  that  they  are  founded  in  reafon  arid 
truth,  and  fpeak  with  boldnefs  what  reafon  and  truth  confpire 
to  dictate.  As  for  the  drummers  and  trumpeters  of  faction, 
who  are  hired  to  drown  the  voice  of  both  in  one  peipetual  din 
of  clamor,  and  would  endeavor  to  drown,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, even  the  dying  groans  of  their  country,  if  fhe  was  already 
brought  into  that  extreme  condition  ;  they    fhall  not  provoke 

me 
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mc  to  break  a  moft  contemptuous  filence.  The  fubject  is  too 
folemn.  They  may  prophane  it,  by  writing  on  it.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  become  guilty  of  the  fame  crime,  by  anfwering 
them. 

If  the  enquiry  I  am  going  to  make  into  the  rife  and  progrefs 
of  our  late  parties  mould  produce  in  any  degree  the  good  which 
I  intend,  it  will  help  to  confirm  and  improve  the  national 
union,  fo  happily  begun,  by  taking  offfome  remains  of  fhynefs, 
diftruft  and  prejudice,  which  may  ftill  hang  about  men,  who 
think  alike,  and  who  prefs  on  from  different  quarters  to  the 
fame  common  point  of  view.  It  will  help  to  unmafk  more 
effectually  the  wicked  conduct  of  thofe,  who  labor  with  all  the 
(kill,  and,  which  is  much  more  confiderable,  with  all  the  autho- 
rity they  poffefs,  to  keep  up  the  divifion  of  parties;  that  each  of 
thefe  may  continue  to  be,  in  its  turn,  what  all  of  them  have 
been  too  often  and  too  long,  the  inftruments  and  the  victims 
of  private  ambition.  It  will  do  fomething  more.  A  few  re- 
flections on  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  our  diftemper,  and  the  rife 
and  progrefs  of  our  cure,  will  help  us  of  courfe  to  make  a  true 
judgment  on  our  prefent  ftate,  and  will  point  out  to  us,  better 
perhaps  than  any  other  method,  the  fpecific  remedies  (till  ne- 
ceflary  to  preferve  our  conftitution  in  health  and  vigor.- —Having 
premifed  this,  I  come  to  the  point. 

Queen  Elizabeth  defigned,  and  the  nation  called  king 
James  to  the  throne,  tho  the  whole  Scotim  line  had  been  ex- 
cluded by  the  will  of  Henry  the  eighth,  made  indeed  under  the 
authority  of  an  act  of  parliament,  and  yet  little  regarded  cither 
by  the  parliament,  or  the  people.  As  foon  as  he  was  on  the 
throne,  a  flattering  act  of  recognition  pafTed ;  for  tho  all  princes 
are  flattered  on  their  firit  acceffion,  yet  thofe  princes  are  fure 
to  be  flattered  moft,  who  deferve  panegyric  leaft.     In  this  act 

the 
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the  parliament  acknowledged,  on  the  knees  of  their  hearts, 
fuch  was  the  cant  of  the  age,  the  indubitable  right,  by  which 
they  declared  that  the  crown  defcended  to  him  immediately, 
on  the  deceafe  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Of  this  a&,  and  of  the 
ufe  which  fome  men,  very  weakly  I  think,  endeavored  to 
make  of  it,  I  fhall  have  occaiion  to  fpeak  hereafter.  I  would 
only  obferve  here,  that  this  is  the  aera  of  hereditary  right,  and 
of  all  thofe  exalted  notions,  concerning  the  power  and  preroga- 
tive of  kings,  and  the  facrednefs  of  their  perfons.  All  together 
they  compofed  fuch  a  lyftem  of  abfurdity  as  had  never  been 
heard  of  in  this  country,  till  that  anointed  pedant  broached 
them.  They  have  been  {poken  of  pretty  much  at  large  in  your 
papers ;  particularly  in  fome  of  thofe  published  under  the  name 
ofOLDCASTLE.     To  them  I  refer. 

To  alTert  that  the  extravagant  principles  of  ecclefiailical  and 
civil  government,  which  began  to  be  propagated  in  this  reign, 
and  were  carried  ftill  higher  in  the  next,  gave  occasion  to  thofe 
of  another  kind,  or  of  another  extreme,  which  were  taught 
with  fuccefs,  and  gained  by  degrees  great  vogue  in  the  nation, 
would  be  too  much.  Opinions  very  different  from  thofe  which 
received  the  fanction  of  a  legal  eftablifhment  in  church  and 
ftate,  had  crept  about  obfeurely,  if  not  filently,  even  whilfl: 
the  government  of  Elizabeth  lafted.  But  this  I  fay;  that  the 
principles  by  which  king  James  and  king  Charles  the  firft 
governed,  and  the  excefles  of  hierarchical  and  monarchical  power, 
exercifed  in  conlequence  of  them,  gave  great  advantage  to  the 
oppofite  opinions,  and  entirely  occalioned  the  miferies  which 
followed.  Phrenzy  provoked  phrenzy,  and  two  fpecies  of  mad- 
nefs  infed:ed  the  whole  mafs  of  the  people.  It  hath  coft  us  a 
century  to  lofe  our  wits,  and  to  recover  them  again, 

Vol.  II.  G  if 
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If  our  grievances  under  king  Charles  the  firft  had  been 
redrefTed  by  a  fober,  regular,  parliamentary  reformation  of  the 
ftate  j  or,  if  the  civil  war  happening,  a  new  government  had 
been  eftablifhed  on  principles  of  the  conftitution,  not  of  faction, 
of  liberty,  not  of  licentioufnefs,  as  there  was  on  the  abdication 
of  king  James  the  fecond  ;  we  may  conclude,  both  from 
reafon  and  experience,  that  the  abfurd  and  flavifh  doctrines  I 
have  mentioned  would  have  been  exploded  early.  They  would 
have  been  buried  in  the  recent  grave  of  him  who  firft  devifed 
them ;  and  the  memory  of  him  and  of  them  would  have  ftunk 
together  in  the  noftrils  of  mankind.  But  the  contrary  fell  out. 
The  ftate  was  fubverted,  inftead  of  being  reformed;  and  all  the 
fury  of  faction  and  enthufiafm  was  employed  to  deftroy  the 
conftitution  to  the  very  foundations.  A  natural  eonfequence 
followed.  If  the  principles  of  king  James's  and  king  Charles's 
reigns  had  been  difgraced  by  better,  they  would  not  have  rifen 
again  :  but  they  were  only  kept  down  for  a  time  by  worfe  ; 
and  therefore  they  rofe  again  at  the  reftoration,  and  revived 
with  the  monarchy.  Thus  that  epidemical  taint,  with  which  king 
James  infected  the  minds  of  men,  continued  upon  us :  a'nd  it 
is  fcarce  hyperbolical  to  fay,  that  this  prince  hath  been  the 
original  caufeof  a  feries  of  misfortunes  to  this  nation,  as  deplor- 
able as  a  lading  infection  of  our  air,  of  our  water,  or  our 
earth,  would  have  been.  The  fpirit  of  his  reign  was  main- 
tained in  that  of  his  fon,  (for  how  could  it  well  be  other  wife, 
when  the  fame  minifters  were  continued  in  power  ?)  and  the 
events  of  both  produced  the  civil  war.  The  civil  war  ended 
in  the  death  of  the  king,  and  the  exile  of  his  family.  The 
exile  of  thefe  princes  reconciled  them  to  the  religion  of  Rome, 
and  to  the  politics  of  foreign  nations,  in  fuch  degrees  as  their 
different  characters  admitted  Chari  es  lipped  a  little  of  the 
poifonous  draught,  but  enough  however  to  infect  his  whole 
'conduct.     As  for  James, 

— Ille 
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Me  impiger  haunt 

Spumantem  pateram. 

he  drank  the  chalice  off  to  the  loweft  and  fouleft  dregs. 

That  principles  as  abfurd  as  thefe  in  their  nature,  and  as 
terrible  in  their  confequences,  fuch  as  would  fliock  the  com- 
mon fenfe  of  a  Samojede,  or  an  Hottentot,  and  had  juft,  before 
deluged  the  nation  in  blood,  mould  come  into  vogue  again  at 
the  reftoration,  will  not  appear  ftrange  to  thofe  who  carry 
themfelves  back  as  it  were  to  that  point  of  time.  The  wounds 
of  the  civil  war  were  bleeding,  and  the  refentments  of  the 
cavaliers,  who  came  into  power  at  court  and  in  parliament, 
were  at  their  height.  No  wonder  then  if  few  men  had,  in 
fuch  a  ferment  as  this,  penetration  enough  to  difcern,  or  can- 
dor enough  to  acknowledge,  or  courage  enough  to  maintain, 
that  the  principles  we  ipeak  of  were  truly  and  primarily  the 
caufe  of  all  their  misfortunes.  The  events,  which  proved  them 
fo,  were  recent ;  but  for  that  very  reafon,  becaufe  they  were 
recent,  it  was  natural  for  men  in  fuch  a  circumftance  as  this, 
to  make  wrong  judgments  about  them.  It  was  natural  for  the 
royal  party  to  afcribe  all  their  and  their  country's  misfortunes, 
without  any  due  diftin&ion,  to  the  principles  on  which  king 
Charles  and  even  king  James  had  been  oppofed;  and  to 
grow  more  zealous  for  thofe  on  which  the  governments  of 
thefe  two  princes  had  been  defended,  and  for  which  they  had 
fuffered.  Add  to  this  the  national  tranfport,  on  fo  great  a 
revolution;  the  excefs  of  joy  which  many  felt,  and  many 
feigned;  the  adulation  employed  by  many  to  acquire  new 
merit ;  and  by  many  to  atone  for  pall:  demerit ;  and  you  will 
find  reafon  to  be  furprhed,  not  that  the  fame  principles  of 
government,  as  had  threatned  our  liberties  once,  and  muft  by 
neceilary  confequence  do  {6  again,  were  eftablifhed  ;  but  that 
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our  liberties  were  not  immediately,  and  at  once  given  up. 
That  they  were  laved,  we  owe  net  to  parliament,  no  not  to 
the  convention  parliament,  who  brought  the  king  home;  but 
to  thofe  great  and  good  men,  Clarendon  and  Southampton. 
Far  from  taking  advantage  of  the  heat  and  fervor  of  the  times, 
to  manage  parliaments  into  fcandalous  jobs,  and  fatal  compli- 
ances with  the  crown,  to  their  immortal  honour,  with  grati- 
tude and  reverence  to  their  memories  be  it  fpoken,  they  broke 
the  army,  ftinted  the  revenue,  and  threw  their  matter  on  the 
affections  of  his  people. — But  I  return. 

Besides  thefe  reafons,  drawn  from  the  paflions  of  men, 
others  of  a  more  fober  kind  may  be  given,  to  account  for  the 
making  a  fettlement  at  the  reftoration  upon  principles  too  neat* 
a- kin  to  thofe,  which  had  prevailed  before  the  war,  and  which 
had  in  truth  caufed  it.  Certain  it  is,  that  altho  the  non-con- 
formifts  were  ftun'd  by  the  blow  they  had  juft  received,  and 
tho  their  violence  was  reftrained  by  the  force  of  the  prefent 
conjuncture  ;  yet  they  ftill  exifted.  Symptoms  of  this  appeared, 
even  whilft  the  government  was  fettling,  and  continued  to 
appear  long  after  it  was  fettled.  Now,  every  fymptom  of  this 
kind  renewed  the  dread  of  relapfing  into  thofe  miferies,  from 
which  the  nation  had  fo  lately  recovered  itfelf ;  and  this  dread 
had  the  natural  effect  of  all  extreme  fears.  It  hurried  men 
into  every  principle,  as  well  as  meafure,  which  feemed  the 
moft  oppofite  to  thole  of  the  perfons  feared,  and  the  moft 
likely,  tho  at  any  other  rilque,  to  defeat  their  defigns,  and  to 
obviate  the  prefent  danger,  real  or  imaginary.  May  we  not 
fairly  conjecture,  for  it  is  but  conjecture,  fomething  more  ?  In 
fuch  a  temper  of  mind,  and  fuch  a  rituation  of  circumftances, 
might  not  even  thofe,  who  {aw  how  groundlels  and  danger- 
ous fuch  extravagant  notions  about  the  right,  power  and  pre- 
rogative of  kings  were,  imagine  however  that  it  was  a  part  of 

prudence 
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prudence  to  give  way  to  them,  and  to  countenance  them  in 
the  prefent  conjuncture  ;  to  fuffer  the  opinions  of  the  nation  to 
be  bent  too  far  on  one  fide,  as  they  had  been  bent  too  far  on 
the  other ;  not  that  they  might  remain  crooked,  bui;  that  they 
might  become  ftrait  ? 

The  fame  fpirit  and  much  the  fame  reafons  that  determined 
our  fettlement,  at  the  reftoration,  upon  fuch  high  principles 
of  monarchy,  prevailed  relatively  to  our  religious  differences, 
and  the  fettlement  of  the  church.  I  fhall  fpeak  of  it  with  that 
freedom  which  a  man  may  take,  who  is  confcious  that  he 
means  nothing  but  the  public  good,  hath  no  bye-ends,  nor  is 
under  the  influence  of  ferving  any  particular  caufe. 

I  say  then  very  frankly,  that  the  church  and  the  king  having 
been  joined  in  all  the  late  contefts,  both  by  thofe  who  attacked 
them,  and  thofe  who  defended  them,  ecclefiaftical  interefts, 
refentments,  and  animofities  came  in  to  the  aid  of  fecular,  in 
making  the  new  fettlement.  Great  lenity  was  fhewn  at  the 
reftoration,  in  looking  backwards ;  unexampled  and  unimi- 
tated  mercy  to  particular  men,  which  deferved  no  doubt  much 
applaufe.  This  conduct  would  have  gone  far  towards  reftor- 
ing  the  nation  to  it's  primitive  temper  and  integrity,  to  it's  old 
good  manners,  it's  old  good  humor,  and  it's  old  good  nature, 
(exprellions  of  my  lord  chancellor  Clarendon,  which  I  could 
never  read  without  being  moved  and  foftened,)  if  great  feve- 
rity  had  not  been  exercifed  immediately  after,  in  looking  for- 
wards, and  great  rigor  ufed  to  large  bodies  of  men,  which,  cer- 
tainly deferves  cenfure,  as  neither  ju ft,,  nor  politic. 1  fay,  not 

juft ;  becaufe  there  is,  after  all,  a  real  and  a  wide  difference 
between  moral  and  party  juftice.  The  one  is  founded,  in 
reafon  ;  the  other  takes  it's  color  from  the  paftions  of  men,  and 
is  but  another  name  for.injuftice.    Moral  juftice  carries  punifh- 

ment 
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ment  as  far  as  reparation,  and  necefTary  terror  require  ;  no  far- 
ther. Party  juftice  carries  it  to  the  full  extent  of  our  power, 
and  even  to  the  gorging  and  fating  of  our  revenge  ;  from  whence 
it  follows  that  injuftice  and  violence  once  begun,  muft  become 
perpetual  in  the  fucceflive  revolutions   of   parties,  as   long  as 

thefe  parties  exift. 1  fay,  not  politic ;  becaufe  it  contradicted 

the  other  meafures  taken  for  quieting  the  minds  of  men.  It 
alarmed  all  the  feds  anew  ;  confirmed  the  implacability,  and 
whetted  the  rancor  of  fome  ;  difappointed  and  damped  a  fpirit 
of  reconciliation  in  others ;  united  them  in  a  common  hatred 
to  the  church  ;  and  rouzed  in  the  church  a  fpirit  of  intole- 
rance and  perfecution.  This  meafure  was  the  more  impru- 
dent, becaufe  the  opportunity  feem'd  fair  to  take  advantage  of 
the  refentments  of  the  prefbyterians  againft  the  other  fectaries, 
and  to  draw  them,  without  perfecuting  the  others,  by  the  cords 
of  love  into  the  pale  of  the  church,  inftead  of  driving  them 
back  by  fevere  ufage  into  their  antient  confederacies.  But  when 
refentments  of  the  fort  we  now  mention  were  let  loofe,  to 
aggravate  thole  of  the  other  fort,  there  was  no  room  to  be  fur- 
prifed  at  the  violences  which  followed ;  and  they,  who  had 
acted  greater,  could  not  complain  of  thefe,  great  as  they  were, 
with  any  very  good  grace. 

If  we  may  believe  *  one,  who  certainly  was  not  partial 
againft  thefe  fects,  both  prefbyterians  and  independents  had 
•carried  the  principles  of  rigor,  in  the  point  of  confcience,  much 
higher,  and  acted  more  implacably  upon  it,  than  ever  the 
church  of  England  hath  done,  in  its  angrieft  fits.  The  fecur- 
ing  themfelves  therefore  againft  thofe,  who  had  ruined  them 
and  the  conftitution  once  already,  was  a  plaufible  reafon  for 
the  church-party  to  give,  and  I  doubt  not  the  true  and   fole 

*  Dr.  Buknet,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Salifbnry,  in  one  of  his  traftg. 
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motive  of  many  for  exercifing,  and  perlifting  in  the  exercife 
of  great  fe verity.  General,  prudential  arguments  might,  and 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  they  did,  weigh  with  particular  men;; 
but  they  could  have  little  force,  at  fuch  a  time,  on  numbers. 
As  little  could  fome  other  confiderations  have  then,  whatever 
they  have  now.  The  promifes  at  Breda,  for  inftance,  and  the 
terms  of  the  declaration  fent  from  thenoe,  could  not  be  urged 
with  force  to  a  parliament,  who  had  no  mind,  and  was  ftriftly 
under  no  obligation,  to  make  good  fuch  promifes  as  the  king; 
had  made,  beyond  his  power  of  promiiing,  if  taken  abfolutely;; 
or  from  which,  if  taken  conditionally,  he  was  difcharged,  on- 

the  refufal  of  parliament  to  confirm  them. Thus  again*  the 

merit  pleaded  by  the  prefbyterians,  on  account  of  the  £bare- 
they  had  in  the  reftoration,  which  was  very  real  and  very  con- 
siderable, could  avail  however  but  little.  That  they  went 
along  with  the  national  torrent,  in  reftoring  the  constitution 
of  church  and  ftate,  could  not  be  denied.  But  then  it  was 
remembered  too  that  thefe  fruits  of  repentance  came  late; 
not  till  they  had  been  oppreffed  by  another  feet,  who  turned' 
upon  them,  w  relied  the  power  out  of  their  hands,  and  made 
them  feel,  what  they  had  made  others  feel,  the  tyranny  of  a* 
party. 

Such  reafons  and  motives,  as  I  have  mentioned  prevailed ; 
and  v/crfe  than  thefe  would  have  been  fufficient,  when  the 
pa/Hons  of  men  ran  fo  high,  to  lay  the  difienters,  without  any 
chftin&ion,  under  extreme  hardihips.  They  feemed  to  be  the 
principal  object  of  the  fears  and  jealoufies  of  parliament.  Ad- 
drerTes  were  continually  made,  and  the  edge  of  the  law  conti- 
BMtally  whetted  againft  them,  from  1660  to  1669,  when  the 
law  for  fupprelling  conventicles,  and  the  la  ft  of  thefe  penal 
ftatutes  parTed,  as  I  remember.  Experience  will  juftify  me  for 
faying  that  this  long  and  extreme  rigor  was  unwiie,  as  well  as 

un*- 
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unjuft.     It  appears,  indeed,  from  the  memorials  of  thofe  times, 
that  they  who  fuffered  had  given  abundant   provocation,   tho 
not  fufficient  excufe,  to  the  rigor  under  which   they  fuffered. 
Some  former  hardfhips  which  the  diffenters  had  endured  from 
the  church,  made  them  more  violent  againft  it,  when  they  got 
poffeilion  of  an  ufurped  power.     Juft  fo  the  violence  which 
they  exercifed  at  that  time,  ftimulated  the  feverity  they  felt  in 
their  turn,  when  the  legal  conftitution  of  the  church  was  re- 
ftored.     Notwithstanding  all  which,  I  incline,  upon  very  good 
reafons,  to  think  that  this  feverity  was  not  in  the  firft  defign  of 
the  minifters,  nor  would  have   been   fhewn,  if  another  fatal 
influence  had  not  prevailed.     The  influence  I  mean  is  that  of 
popery.     It  prevailed  from  the  firft  moments  to  the  laft  of  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  the  fecond.     The  beft  minifters  were 
frequently  driven  off  their  byafs  by  it.     The  worft  had  a  fure 
hold  on  their  mafter,  by  complying  with  it.     On  the  occalion 
now  mentioned,  this  influence  and  the  artifice  of  the  popifh 
faction  worked  very  fatally  on  the  paflions  of  parties,  and  the 
private  interefts  of  individuals;    and  the  minifters,  and  the 
church,  and  the  diflenters,  were  bubbles  alike  of  their   com- 
mon enemy.     Barefaced  popery  could  aik  no  favor,  becaufe 
popery  could  expect  none.      Proteftant   diffenters   were  there- 
fore to  ferve  as  ftalking  horfes,  that  papifts  might  creep  behind 
them,  and  have  hopes  of  being  fome  time  or  others  admitted 
with  them.     The  church  party  was  hallooed  on  the  diflenters ; 
whilft  the  diffenters  were  encouraged  to  unite  and  hold  out ; 
•whilft  they  were  flattered  with  an  high  opinion  of  their  own 
ftrength,  and  the  king's  favor;  and  whilft  fome  leading  men 
amongft  them,  who  thought  it  better  to  be  at  the  head  of  a 
fed  than  at  the  tail  of  an  eftablifhment,    were  perhaps  encou- 
raged and  confirmed  in  that  thought,  by  the  private  applica- 
tions of  the  court. 

These 
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These  arts,  thefe  wicked  arts  (for  fuch  they  were)  prevailed; 
and  tho  the  twcthoufand  minifies,  who  went  outof  their  churches 
on  one  day,  were  far  from  btir,^  all  of  the  fame  mind,  or 
having  one  pofitive  confident  ft  me;  tho  many  of  them  muft 
have  loft  their  benefices,  even  i  they  had  complied  with  the 
act  of  uniformity,  becaufe  they  were  intruders,  and  in  actual 
pofleflion  of  benefices  legally  belonging  to  others ;  yet,  by 
uniting  in  the  point  of  non-conformity,  they  appeared  as  one 
body,  and  in  fome  fenfe  they  were  (6.  Several  of  them  were 
popular  for  certain  modes  of  devotion,  fuited  to  the  humor  of 
the  time  ;  and  feveral  were  men  eminent  for  true  learning  and 
unaffected  piety.  They  increafed  the  zeal  of  their  flocks,  and 
created  compaflion  in  others.  Here  the  court  began  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  their  management,  in  the  ftruggle  for  a  toleration. 
I  ufe  the  word,  tho  I  know  it  may  be  fimply  cavilled  at.  The 
firft  ftep  made  was  an  application  to  the  king,  who  declared 
himfelf  ready  and  willing  to  difpenfe,  in  their  favor,  with  feve- 
ral  things  in  the  act  of  uniformity  :  and  thus  the  diffenters  were 
made,  by  the  feverity  of  the  parliament  and  the  intrigues  of 
the  court,  the  inftruments  of  introducing  a  difpenfing  power. 
Such  attempts  were  made  more  than  once ;  but  happily  failed 
as  often  as  made,  through  the  vigorous  oppofition  of  parliament ; 
till  at  laft  the  fcene  began  to  open  more,  and  the  diffenters  to 
fee  that  they  were  made  the  tools  of  promoting  what  they  never 
intended,  the  advancement  of  the  prerogative  above  law,  and 
the  toleration  of  popery  againft  it. 

To  conclude.  By  fuch  means  as  I  have  defcribed,  the  con- 
ftitution  of  parties  after  the  reftoration  preferved  unhappily  too 
near  a  refemblance  to  the  conftitution  of  parties  before  the 
war.  The  prerogative  was  net,  indeed,  carried  fo  high  in 
fome  inftances,  as  James  and  Charles  the  firft  had  attempted 
to  carry  it.     Nay,  fome  fupports  of  it  were  bought  off,   and 

Vol.  II.  H  taken 
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taken  away ;  and  others  more  dangerous,  as  we  have  obferved, 
were  prevented  by  the  virtue  of  the  men  at  that  time  in  power. 
But  ftill  the  government  was  eftablifhed  on  principles,  fuffi- 
cient  to  invite  a  king  to  exercife  arbitrary  power,  and  fupport 
him  by  their  confequences  in  the  exercife  of  it  afterwards ;  fo 
that,  in  this  refpect,  the  feeds  of  future  diviiions  were  fowed 
abundantly.  The  diffenters  had,  indeed,  loft  much  of  their 
credit  and  all  their  power.  But  ftill  they  had  numbers,  and 
property,  and  induftry,  and  companion,  for  them  ;  fo  that 
here  was  another  crop  of  diffentions  planted  to  nurfe  up,  and 
to  Strengthen  the  other.  They  did  not  inflame  the  conteft 
which  followed,  into  a  civil  war,  as  they  had  helped  to  do 
formerly  ;  but  I  think  that  without  them,  and  the  difunion 
and  hatred  among  proteftants,  confequent  upon  them,  the  zeal 
againft  popery  could  not  have  run  into  a  kind  of  factious  fury, 
as  we  mall  be  obliged  to  confefs  it  did.  I  think  that  fears  of 
falling  once  more  under  prefbyteriari,  or  republican  power, 
could  not  have  been  wrought  up  in  the  manner  they  were, 
towards  the  end  of  this  reign,  fo  as  to  drown  even  the  fear  of 
popery  itfelf ',  fo  as  to  form  a  party,  in  favor  of  a  popifli  fuc- 
ceflbr  ;  fo  as  to  tranfport  both  clergy  and  laity  into  an  avowal 
of  principles,  which  muft  have  reduced  us  to  be  at  this  time 
ilaves,  not  freemen,  papifts,  not  proteftants;  if  the  very  men,, 
who  had  avowed  fuch    principles,  had   not  faved  themfelves 

and  us,  in  direct  opposition  to  them, But  I  am  running  into 

the  fubject  of  another  letter,  when  this  is  grown  too  prolix 
already. 


lam,  SIR,  yours,   &c. 

LET- 
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LETTER     III. 


s  I  R, 


TH  E  fum  of  what  hath  been  faid,  concerning  the  fettle- 
ment  of  church, and  ftate,  and  the  divifion  of  parties 
at  the  reftoration,  amounts  to  this ;   that  as  the  attempts  of 
king  James  and  king  Charles  the  flrft,  againft  the  fpirit  of 
the  conftitution,  threw  the  nation  into  a  civil  war,  and  all  the 
milerable  confequences,  both  neceflary  and  contingent,  of  that 
calamity  ;  fo  the  fury,  enthufiafm  and  madnefs  of  thofe  factions 
which  arofe   during  that  unnatural   ferment,  frightened  the 
nation  back,  if  not  into  all,  yet  more  generally  perhaps  than 
before,  into  moll:  of  the  notions  that  were  eftablifhed  to  juftify 
the  excefles  of  former  reigns.     Hereditary,  indefeafable  right, 
paflive-obedience  and  non-refiftance,  thofe  corner-ftones,  which 
are  an  improper  foundation  for  any  fuperftru&ure,  but  that  of 
tyranny,  were  made,  even  by  parliament,  the  foundation  of  the 
monarchy  ;  and  all  thole,  who  declined  an  exact  and  fbict  con- 
formity to  the  whole  eftablifhment  of  the  church,  even  to  the 
moil  minute  parts  of  it,  were  deprived  of  the  protection,  nay, 
expofed  to  the  profecution  of  the  ftate.     Thus  one  part  of  the 
nation  flood  profcribed  by  the  other ;  the  leaft,  indeed,  by  the 
greateiT: ;  whereas  a  little  before  the  greater},  flood   profcribed 
by  the  leaf!:.     Roundhead   and  cavalier  were,   in  effecT:,   no 
more.     Whig  and  tory  were  not  yet  in  being.     The  only 
two  apparent  parties  were  thofe  of  churchmen  and  diilenters ; 
and    religious  differences   alone  at  this  time  maintained  the 
diftinction. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  party,  upon  the  meeting  of  the  firft 
parliament  called  by  king  Charles  the  fecond,   and  for  fome 
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years  afterwards,  as  nearly  as  I  have  been  able  to  obferve  by 

what  I  have  read  in  hiftory,  and  received   from  tradition. 

How  the  notions  then  in  vogue  began  to  change,  and  this 
fpirit  to  decline,  fome  time  after  the  reftoration  ;  how  the  zeal 
of  churchmen   and   diffenters  againft  one    another   began   to 
foften,  and  a  court  and   country  party   to  form  themfelves; 
how  faction  mingled  itfelf  again  in  the  conteft,  and  renewed 
the  former  refentments  and  jealoufies ;   how   whig  and  tory 
arofe,  the  furious  offspring  of  thofe  inaufpicious  parents  round- 
head and  cavalier  j  how  the  proceedings  of  one   party  might 
have  thrown  us  back  into  a  civil  war,  confufion  and  anarchy  ; 
how  the  fuccefs  of  the  other  had  like  to  have  entailed  tyranny 
on  the  (rate,  and  popery  in  church;  how  the  revolution  did, 
and  could  alone,   deliver  us  from  the  grievances  we   felt,   and 
from  the  dangers  we  feared ;  how  this  great  event  was  brought 
about  by  a  formal  departure  of  each  fide   from  the  principles 
objected  to  them  by  the  other ;  how  this  renewal  of  our  con- 
flitution,  on  the  principles  of  liberty,  by  the  moft  folemn,  de- 
liberate, national  act:,  that  ever  was  made,  did  not  only  bind 
at  leaft  every  one  of  thofe,  who  concurred   in   any   degree  to 
bring  it  about ;  (and  that  defcription  includes  almoft  the  whole 
nation)  but  how  abfurd  it  is  for  any  man,  who  was  born  fince 
that  aera,  or  who,  being  bcrn  before  it,   hath  been  bound  by 
no  particular,   legal  tye  to  any  other  fettlement,  to  be  willing 
to  give  up  the  advantages  of  the  prefent  conftitution,  any  more 
than  he  would  give  up  the  privileges  of  the  great  charter,  which 
was  made  and  ratified  fo  many  ages  ago ;  all  thefe  points  are 
to  be  now  touched   in   that  fummary   manner  which  I  have 
prefcribed  to  myfelf,  and  which  will  be  fufficient,  in  fo  plain 
a  cafe,   where  men  are  to  be   reminded  of  what  they  know 
already,  rather  than  to  be  informed,  and  to  be  confirmed,  not 
to  be  convinced. 
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I  proceed  therefore  to  obferve,  that  the  nation  began  to  be 
indifpofed  to  the  court,  foon  after  the  reftoration.  The  fale 
of  Dunkirk  helped  to  ruin  a  great  and  good  minifter,  tho  it 
be  ftill  doubtful  at  leaft,  notwithflanding  the  clamor  raifed, 
and  the  negotiations  with  D'Estrades  fo  much  infilled  upon, 

whether  he  was  ftrictly  anfwerable  for  this  meafure. Who 

knows  how  foon  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  fame  port  and  har- 
bour may  be  laid  in  form  to  the  charge  of  thofe  two  men,  who 
are  ftrictly  and  undeniably  anfwerable  for  it,  and  who  ftagger 
already  under  the  weight  of  fo  many  other  juft.  imputations  ? 

The  firft  Dutch  war,  which  was  lightly  and  rafhly  under- 
taken, and  which  ended  ignominioufly  for  the  nation,  aug- 
mented the  public  indifpofition.  Nay  misfortunes,  fuch  as  the 
plague,  and  the  burning  of  London,  as:  well  as  mifmanage- 
ment,  had  this  effect.  But  we  muft  place  at  the  head  of  all, 
a  jealoufy  of  popery,  which  was  well  founded,  and  therefore 
gathered  Strength  daily.  This  foon  heated  the  minds  of  men 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  feems  almoft  wonderful  the  plague  was 
not  imputed  to  the  papifts,  as  peremptorily  as  the  fire. 

The  death  of  my  lord  Southampton,  and  the  difgrace  and 
banifhment  of  my  lord  Clarendon,  made  room  for  new  caufes 
of  jealoufy  and  difTatisfaction  ;  and  the  effects  increafed  in  pro- 
portion.     Thefe  two   noble   lords   had    flood  in   the  breach: 
againft.  popery  and  foreign  politics;   and  what   one   of  them 
faid  of  the  other,  that  is,  Southampton  of  Clarendon,  mny 
be  applied  with  juftice  to  both.     They  were  true  proteftants, . 
and  honeit  Englishmen.     Whilft  they  were  in  place,  our  laws, 
our  religion,  and  our  liberties   were   in  fafety.      When    they 
were  removed,  England. felt  the  ill  effects  of  the  change;    fcr  • 
when  they  were   removed,    all  thefe  were  in  danger.     How 
glorious  a  panegyric  is  this,  in  which  the  unanimous  voice  of 

pofteiity 
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pofterity  does  and  muft  agree  ?  It  is  preferable  furely  to  all  the 
titles  and  honors  and  eftates,  which  thofe  illuftrious  patriots 
left  behind  them  :  and  fo  I  perfuade  myfelf  it  is  efteemed  by 
the  young  noblemen,  who  are  heirs  to  their  virtues  as  well  as 
their  fortunes. 

King  Charles,  and  more  than  him,  the  duke  and  the 
popifh  faction,  were  now  at  liberty  to  form  new  fchemes ;  or 
rather  to  purfue  old  ones,  with  lefs  referve,  againft  the  reli- 
gion and  liberty  of  England.  As  foon  as  the  famous  cabal 
had  the  whole  adminiftration  of  affairs,  thefe   defigns    were 

pufhed  almoft  without  any  referve  at  all. 1  am  not  writing 

the  hiftory  of  this  reign  j  nor  have  I  undertaken  any  thing 
more  than  to  make  a  few  obfervations  on  the  feveral  turns  of 
parties  in  it.  I  need  not  therefore  defcend  into  particular  proofs 
of  the  defigns  which  I  attribute  to  the  court ;  nor  into  a  de- 
duction of  the  meafures  taken  to  promote  them,  and  the  efforts 
made  to  defeat  them.  That  thefe  defigns  were  real,  can  be 
doubted  of  by  no  man  ;  fince  without  quoting  many  printed 
accounts,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  every  one,  or  infifting  on 
other  proofs,  which  have  not  {een.  the  light,  and  fuch  there 
are,  the  abbot  Primi's  relation  of  the  fecret  negotiations  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  fifter,  the  duchefs  of  Orleans,  pub- 
lished in  1682,  as  I  think,  and  immediately  fuppreffed,  as 
well  as  the  hiftory  of  the  jefuit  D'Orleans,  written  on  memo- 
rials furnifhed  to  him  by  king  James  the  fecond,  put  the  whole 
matter  out  of  difpute,  and  even  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil.  It 
is  fufficient  for  my  purpofe  to  obferve,  that  the  tide  of  party, 
which  had  run  fo  ftrongly  for  the  court,  and  had  been  feldom 
fo  much  as  flackened  hitherto,  began  now  to  turn,  and  to  run 
year  after  year  more  ftrongly  the  other  way. 

3 
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When  this  parliament  fate  down,  for  it  deferves  our  parti- 
cular observation  that  both  houfes  were  full  of  zeal  for  the  pre- 
fent  government,  and  of  refentment  againft  the  late  usurpa- 
tions, there  was  but  one  party  in  parliament ;  and  no  other 
party  could  raife  its  head  in  the  nation.  This  might  have  been 
the  cafe  much  longer,  probably  as  long  as  king  Charles  had 
fete  on  the  throne,  if  the  court  had  been  a  little  honefter,  otf 
a  little  wifer.  No  parliament  ever  did  more  to  gain  their  prince' 
than  this.  They  feemed  for  feveral  years,  to  have  nothing  fo  much 
at  heart  as  fecuring  his  government,  advancing  his  prerogative, 
and  filling  his  coffers.  The  grants  they  made  him  were  fuch. 
as  pafled  for  inftances  of  profusion  in  thofe  days  ;  when  one 
million  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year  for  the  civil  lift, 
the  fleet,  the  guards  and  garrifbns,  and  all  the  ordinary  expences 
of  the  government,  was  thought  an  exorbitant  fum  ;  how  little 
a  figure  foever  it  would  make  in  our  times,  when  two  thirds 
of  that  fum,  at  leaft,  are  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the  civil  lift 
fingly.  But  all  this  was  to  no  purpofe:  a  foreign  intcreft  prevailed ;; 
a  cabal  governed ;  and  fometimes  the  cabal,  and  fometimes  a 
prime-minifter  had  more  credit  with  the  king  than  the  whole 
body  of  his  people.  When  the  parliament  law  that  they  could  not 
gain  him  over  to  his  own,  and  to  their  common  interefl ;  nor  pre- 
vail on  him  by  connivance,  compliance,  and  other  gentle  me- 
thods; they  turned  themfelves  to  fuch  as  were  rough,  but  agree- 
able to  law  and  the  cuftom  of  parliament,  as  well  as  proportion- 
able to  the  greatnefs  of  the  exigency.  That  they  loft  their  tem- 
per, onfbme  particular  occasions,  muftnot  be  denied.  They 
were  men,  and  therefore  frail:,  but  their  frailties  of  this  kind  pro- 
ceeded from  their  love  of  their  country.  They  were  tran- 
fported,  when  they  found  that  their  religion  and  liberty  were 
conftantly  in  danger  from  the  intrigues  of  a  popifh  faction  ; 
and  they  would  have  been  fo  tranfported,  no  doubt,  if  liberty. 

alone/ 
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alone  had  been  attacked  by  a  proteftant  faction.     Then  it  was* 
that  this  high-church   parliament   grew  favorable  to  proteftant 
diftcnters,  and  ready  to  make  thatjuft  distinction,  10  long  de- 
layed between  them  and  popifh  recufants,  that  the  whole  pro- 
teftant intereft  might  unite  in   the   common   caufe.     Then  it 
was,  that   this   p/crogative-parliament  defied    prerogative,  in 
delcnce  of  their  own  privileges,  and   of  the  liberties  of  their 
country.     Then  it  was,   that    this  paflive- obedience  and  non- 
refiftance  parliament  went  the  utmoft  lengths  of  refiftance,  in 
a  parliamentary  way ;   and   the   neceflary  confequence  of  the 
fteps   they  made    in    this   way,  muft  have  been  refiftance  in 
another,  if  the  king  had  not  dropt  his  minifters,  retracted  his 
pretentions,  redrefted  fome  and  given  expectation  of  redreflmg 
other   grievances.     In   fine,  this  penfioner-parliament,    as  it 
hath  been  ftiled,  with  fome  corruption  in  the  houfe,  and   an 
army  fometimes  at  the  door  of  it,  difbanded  the  army  in  Eng- 
land, and  protefted  againft  the   militia  fettled  in  Scotland  by 
act  of  parliament,  and  appointed  to  march  for   any  fervice, 
wherein  the  king's  honor,  authority,   and  greatnefs  were  con- 
cerned, in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  privy-council.    That 
I  may  not  multiply  particular  inftances,  they  not  only  did  their 
utmoft  to  fecure  their  country  againft  immediate  danger,  but 
projected  to  fecure  it  againft  remote  danger,  by  an  exclufion 
of  the  duke  of  York  from  the  crown,  after  they  had  endea- 
vored ftrenuoufly,  but  in  vain,  to  prevent  his  entailing  popery 
more  eafily  upon  us,  by  his  marriage  with  a  popifh  princefs ; 
for  he  had  declared  himfelf  a  papift  with  as  much  affectation, 
as  if  he  expected  to  grow  popular  by  it ;   had   already   begun 
to  approve  his  zeal,  and  exercife  his  talent  in  converflons,  by 
that  of  his  firft  wife  ;  and  was  notorioufly  the  agent  of  Rome 
and  France,  in  order  to  feduce  his  brother  into  ftronger  mea- 
sures than  king  Charles  was  willing  to  take.    King  Charles, 

to 
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to  ufe  an  expreflion  of  the  lord  Hallifax  of  that  age,  would 
trot ;  but  his  brother  would  gallop. 

When  I  reflect  on  the  particulars   here  mentioned,  and  a 
great  many  others^  which  might  be  mentioned  to  the  honor 
of  this  parliament,  I  cannot  hear  it  called  the  penfioner-parlia- 
ment,   as  it  were   by   way  of  eminence,  without  a  degree  of 
honeft  indignation;  efpecially  in  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and 
by  fome  of  thofe  who  affect  the  moft  to  beftow  upon   it  this 
ignominious  appellation.     Penfions  indeed,  to  the   amount  of 
feven  or  eight  thoufand  pounds,  as  I  remember,  were  difcovered 
to  have  been  given  to  fome  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons. 
But  then  let  it  be  remembered  likewife,  that  this  expedient  of 
corrupting  parliaments  began  under  the  adminiftration  of  that 
boifterous,  over-bearing,  dangerous   minifter,  Clifford.     As 
long  as  there  remained  any  pretence  to  fay  that  the   court  was 
in   the   intereft   of  the  people,  the   expedient  of  bribery  was 
neither  wanted,  nor  practifed.     When  the  court  was  evidently 
in  another  intereft,  the  neceffity  and  the  practice  of  bribing  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  people  commenced.     Should   a   parlia- 
ment of  Britain  act  in  compliance   with   a  court,  againft  the 
fenfe  and  intereft  of  the  nation,  mankind  would   be   ready  to 
pronounce  very  juftly  that  fuch  a  parliament   was  under   the 
corrupt  influence  of  the  court.     But,  in  the  cafe  now  before 
us,  we  have  a  very  comfortable  example  of  a   court   wicked 
enough  to  ftand  in  need  of  corruption,  and  to  employ  it ;  and 
of  a  parliament  virtuous  enough  to  refift  the  force  of  this  expe- 
dient; which  Philip  of  Macedon  boafted  that  he  employed 
to  invade  the  liberties  of  other  countries ;  and  which  had  been 
fo  often  employed  by  men  of  lefs  genius,  as  well   as  rank,   to 
invade  the  liberties  of  their  own.     All  that  corruption  could 
do  in  this  parliament,   was   to  maintain   the  appearance  of  a 
court-party,  whilft  the  meafures  of  the  court  united  a  country 
Vol.  II.  I  partv, 
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party,  in  oppofition  to  them.  Neither  places  nor  penfions 
could  hinder  courtiers  in  this  parliament  from  voting,  on  many 
fignal  occafions,  againft  the  court;  nor  protect  either  thofe 
who  drew  the  king  into  ill  meafures,  nor  thofe  who  complied 
with  him  in  them.  Nay,  this  penfioner-parliament,  if  it  muft 
be  ftill  called  foy  gave  one  proof  of  independency,  befides  that 
of  contriving  a  teft  in  1675,  to  Purge  tne*r  members  on  oath 
from  all  fufpicion  of  corrupt  influence,  which  ought  to  wipe 
off  this  ftain  from  the  raoft  corrupt.  They  drove  one  of  their 
paymafters  out  of  court,  and  impeached  the  other,  in  the  full- 
nefs  of  his  power  ;  even  at  a  time,  when  the  king  was  fo  weak 
as  to  make,  or  fo  unhappy  as  to  be  forced  to  make,  on  account 
of  penfions  privately  negotiated  from  France,  the  caufe  of  the 
crown  and  the  caufe  of  the  minifter  one,  and  to  blend  their 
interefts  together. 

What  I  have  faid  to  the  honor  of  the  long  parliament  is 
juft  ;  becaufe  in  fact  the  proceedings  of  that  parliament  were 
agreeable  to  the  reprefentation  I  have  given  of  them  Bur 
now,  if  fbme  fevere  cenfor  fhould  appear,  and  infift  that  the 
dame  was  chafte,  only  becaufe  me  was  not  enough  tempted  ; 
that  more  penfions  would  have  made  more  pensioners ;  that 
much  money  and  little  prerogative  is  more  dangerous  to  liberty 
than  much  prerogative  and  little  money  ;  and  that  the  worft 
and  weakeft  minifter  king  Charles  ever  had,  might  have  been 
abfolute  in  this  very  parliament  whofe  character  I  defend,  if 
fuch  a  minifter  had  been  able  to  iniift,  with  places,  penfions 
and  occafional  bribes,  not  a  fiender  majority,  which  the  defec- 
tion of  a  few  might  at  any  time  defeat,  but  fuch  a  bulky  majo- 
rity, as  might  impofe  on  itfelf :  if  any  one,  I  fay,  fhould  refine 
in  this  manner,  and  continue  to  infift  that  fuch  a  minifter, 
with  fuch  a  purfe,  would  have  flood  his  ground  in  the  parlia- 
ment I  fpeak  of,  with  how  much  contempt  and  indignation  fo- 
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ever  he  might  have  been  every  where  treated  by  the  people ;  I 
mall  not  prefume  to  afifert  the  contrary.  It  might  have  been 
fo.  Our  fafety  was  owing  as  much,  perhaps,  to  the  poverty  of 
the  court,  as  to  the  virtue  of  the  parliament.  We  might  have 
loft  our  liberties.  But  then  I  would  obferve  before  I  conclude, 
that  if  this  be  true,  the  prefervation  of  our  religion  and  liberty, 
at  that  time,  was  owing  to  thefe  two  circumftances  ;  firft,  that 
king  Charles  was  not  parsimonious,  but  fquandered  on  his 
pleafures,  what  he  might  have  employed  to  corrupt  this  par- 
liament ;  fecondly,  that  the  minifters  in  that  reign,  fingering 
no  money  but  the  revenue,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  had 
no  opportunity  to  filch  in  the  pockets  of  every  private  man, 
and  to  bribe  the  bubbles  very  often  with  their  own  money  ;  as 
might  be  done  now,  when  funding  hath  been  fo  long  in  fafhion, 
and  the  greateft  minifter  hath  the  means  of  being  the  greateft 
ftockjobber,  did  not  the  eminent  integrity  of  the  minifter,  and 
the  approved  virtue  of  the  age,  fecure  us  from  any  fuch 
danger. 

We  have  now  brought  the  deduction  of  parties  very  near 
to  the  aera  of  whig  and  tory  ;  into  which  the  court  found 
means  to  divide  the  nation,  and  by  this  divifion  to  acquire  in 
the  nation  a  fuperiority,  which  had  been  attempted  ineffectually, 

even  by  corruption  in  parliament. But  this  I  referve  for 

another  letter,  and  am, 


SIR,  yours,  &c. 


I  a  LET- 
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LETTER     IV. 


S  I  R, 


THERE  is  a  palTage  in  Tully  fb  extremely  applicable 
to  the  mifchievous,  but  tranfitory,  prevalence  of  thofe 
principles  of  government,  which  king  James  the  firft  imported 
into  this  country,  that  fince  it  occurs  to  my  memory,  I  can- 
not begin  this  letter  better  than  by  quoting  it  to  you,  and 
making  a  fhort  commentary  on  it.  li  *  Opinionum  commenta 
"  delet  dies,  naturae  judicia  confirmat."  Groundlefs  opinions 
are  deftroyed,  but  rational  judgments,  or  the  judgments  of 
nature,  are  confirmed  by  time.  It  is  Balbus,  who  makes 
this  obfervation  very  properly,  when  he  is  about  to  prove  the 
exiftence  of  a  fupreme  being.  The  fame  obfervation  might 
have  been  employed  as  properly,  on  other  occafions,  againft 
Balbus  himfelf;  and  the  truth  of  it  might  have  been  exam- 
plified,  by  comparing  the  paradoxes  and  fuperftitious  opinions 
of  his  own  feci,  as  well  as  the  tales  of  an  hippocentaur,  or 
a  chimaera,  with  the  eternal  truths  of  genuine  theifm,  and 
found  philofophy.  In  fhort,  the  application  of  it  might  have 
been  juftly  made  then,  and  may  be  fo  now  in  numberlefs 
inftances,  taken  from  the  moft  important  fubjects,  on  which 
the  thoughts  of  men  are  exercifed,  or  in  which  their  intereft, 
as  men  and  members  of  fociety,  are  concerned. 

The  authority  of  a  feci:,  and  much  more  of  a  ftate,  is  able 
to  infpire,  and  habit  to  confirm,  the  moft  abfurd  opinions. 
Pailion,  or  intereft,  can  create  zeal.  But  nothing  can  give 
liability  and  durable  uniformity  to  error.  Indolence,  or  igno- 
rance, may  keep  it  floating,  as  it  were,  on  the  furface  of  the 

*  L.  2.  denat.   dcor. 
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mind,  and  fometimes  hinder  truth  from  penetrating;  or  force 
may  maintain  it  in  profeflion,  when  the  mind  aflents  to  it  no 
longer.  But  fuch  opinions,  like  human  bodies,  tend  to  their 
diffolution  from  their  birth.  They  will  be  foon  rejected  in 
theory,  where  men  can  think,  and  in  practice,  where  men 
can  act  with  freedom.  They  maintain  themfelves  no  longer, 
than  the  fame  means  of  feduction,  which  firffc  introduced  them, 
or  the  fame  circumftances,  which  firft  impofed  them,  attend 
and  continue  to  fupport  them-  Men  are  draged  into  them, 
and  held  down  in  them,  by  chains  of  circumftances.  Break 
but  thefe  chains,  and  the  mind  returns  with  a  kind  of  intel- 
lectual elafticity  to  it's  proper  object,  truth.  This  natural 
motion  is  fo  ftrong,  that  examples  might  be  cited  of  men 
embracing  truth  in  practice,  before  they  were  convinced  of  it 
in  theory.  There  are  cafes,  where  reafon,  freed  from  constraint, 
or  roufed  by  neceflity,  acts  in  fome  fort  the  part  of  inftinft. 
We  are  impelled  by  one,  before  we  have  time  to  form  an  opi- 
nion. We  are  often  determined  by  the  other,  againft  our 
opinion  ;  that  is,  before  we  can  be  faid  properly  to  have  changed 
it. .  But  obferve  here  the  perverfenefs  of  that  rational  creature, 
man.  When  this  happens;  when  the  judgment  of  nature,  for 
fo  we  may  fpeak  after  Tully,  hath  prevailed  againft  the  habi- 
tual prejudice  of  opinion  ;  inftead  of  acknowledging  the  victo- 
rious truth,  which  determined  him  to  a&,  inftead  of  condemn- 
ing the  erroneous  opinion,  againft  which  he  acted,  he  is  too 
often  apt  to  endeavor,  peevifhly  and  pedantically,  to  reconcile 
his  actions  to  his  error  ;  nay,  to  perfift  in  renouncing  true,  and 
afferting  falfe  maxims,  whilft  he  reaps  the  benefit,  and  main- 
tains the  confcquences  of  the  former. 

You  fee  whither  we  are  brought  by  thefe  general  reflections. 
The  abfurd  opinions,  ("  fictae  8c  vanae"  our  Roman  orator 
would  have  called  them)  about  the  right,   power,  and  prero~ 
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gative  of  kings,  were  fo  little  able  to  take  a  deep  root,  and  to 
Hand ythe  bl. ills  of  oppofition,  that  few  of  thofe  who  drew 
their  fwords  on  the  fide  of  king  Charles  the  firft,  were  deter- 
mined to  it  by  them.  I  sffert  this  fail  on  cotemporary  autho- 
rity ;  on  the  authority  even  of  fome  who  were  themfelves 
engaged  in  that  caufe,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  our 
civil  wars.  A  more  recent  tradition  afTures  us,  that  when  the 
fame  opinions  revived  at  the  reftoration,  they  did  not  fink  deep 
even  then  into  the  minds  of  men  ;  but  floated  fo  fuperficially 
there,  that  the  parliament,  (the  very  parliament,  who  had  autho- 
rized them,  and  impoed  them,  as  I  obferved  in  the  laft  letter) 
proceeded  a  great  way,  and  was  ready  to  have  proceeded  farther, 
in  direct  oppofition  to  them.  A  tradition  frill  more  recent  will 
inform  us,  and  that  is  to  be  the  fubject  of  this  letter ;  that  when 
thefe  opinions  revived  again,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fame 
reign,  with  an  appearance  of  greater  ftrength,  and  of  a  more 
national  concurrence  than  ever,  they  revived  but  to  be  exploded 
more  effectually  than  ever.  King  Charles  made  ufeofthem 
to  check  the  ferment  raifed  againft  his  government ;  but  did 
not  feem  to  expect  that  they  would  fubfift  long  in  force.  His 
wifer  brother  depended  much  on  them ;  but  his  dependence 
was  vain.  They  were,  at  that  time,  wearing  out  apace  ;  and 
they  wore  out  the  fafter  by  the  extravagant  ufe  which  was 
made  of  them.  They  were  in  the  mouths  of  many,  but  in 
the  hearts  of  few  ;  for  almoft  all  thofe  who  had  them  in  their 
mouths,  acted  againft  them.  Thus  were  thefe  wicked  and 
ridiculous  principles  of  government  twice  revived,  and  twice 
deftroyed  again,  in  lefs  than  thirty  years  from  the  reftora- 
tion. 

Ter  fi  refurgat  murus  aheneus, 
— Ter  pereat  I 
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The  fecond  revival  of  thefe  principles,  for  enough  hath 
been  faid  of  the  firft,  happened  foon  after  the  diflblution  of 
the  long  parliament ;  and  there,  I  think,  we  muft  place  the 
birth  of  whig  and  tory,  tho  thefe  parties  did  not  grow  up  into 
full  maturity,  nor  receive  their  names  till  about  two  years  after- 
wards. The  diflblution  of  this  parliament  was  defired  by  men 
of  very  different  complexions ;  by  fome,  with  factious  views ; 
by  others,  on  this  honeft  and  true  maxim,  that  a  ftanding  par- 
liament, or  the  fame  parliament  long  continued,  changes  the 
very  nature  of  the  conftitution,  in  the  fundamental  article  on 
which  the  prefervation  of  our  whole  liberty  depends.  But 
whatever  motives  others  might  have  to  defire  this  diflblution, 
the  motives  which  prevailed  on  the  king,  were  probably  thefe. 
This  parliament  not  only  grew  more  referved  in  their  grants 
of  money,  and  ftiff  and  inflexible  in  other  matters,  but  feemed 
to  have  loft  that  pcrfonal  regard  which  they  had  hitherto  pre- 
ferved  for  him.  They  brought  their  attacks  home  to  his  fa- 
mily ;  nay,  to  himfelf,  in  the  heats  which  the  difcovery  and 
profecution  of  the  popim  plot  occasioned.  That  on  the  queen 
provoked  him.  That  on  his  brother  embarrafled  him.  But 
that  which  provoked  and  embarrafled  him  both,  was  the  pro- 
fecution of  the  earl  of  Danby,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
carried  on.  I  will  not  defcend  into  the  particulars  of  an  affair, 
at  this  time  fo  well  underftood.  This  minifter  was  turned  out, 
and  might  have  been  punifhed  in  another  manner,  and  much 
more  feverely  than  I  prefume  any  one,  who  knows  the  anec- 
dotes of  that  age,  thinks  that  he  deferved  to  be.  But  the  in- 
tention of  this  attack,  according  to  Rapin,  was  to  mew  that 
the  king,  as  well  as  his  brother,  was  at  the  head  of  a  confpi- 
racy  to  deftroy  the  government,  and  the  proteftant  religion. 
This  is  a  very  bold  aflertion,  and  fuch  a  one  as  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  warrant.  But  thus  much  is  certain;  that  if  the  earl  of 
Danby's  impeachment  had  been  tried,  he  muft  have  juftified- 

himfelf 
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himfelf,  by  fhewing  what  every  one  knew  to  be  true,  that  the 
fecret  negotiations  with  France,  and  particularly  that  for 
money,  were  the  king's  negotiations,  not  his. 

Now,  whether  the  king  hoped,   by  diflblving  the  parlia- 
ment, to  ftop  this  profecution  ;  or  to  foften  that  of  the  popifh 
plot ;  or  to  defeat  the  project  of  excluding  the  duke  of  York  ; 
his  hopes  were  all  difappointed.     The   following  parliaments 
trod  in  the  fteps  of  this.     How,  indeed,  could  they  do  other- 
wife  in  thofe  days,  when  the  temper  of  the  people  determined 
the  character  of  the  parliament;  when  an  influence  on  ejecti- 
ons by  prerogative,  was  long  fince  over,  and  private,  indirect 
means  of  gaining  another  more  illegal  influence  were  not  yet 
found,  or  the  neceflary  fupports  of  fuch  means  were  not  yet 
acquired  ;  when  any  man,  who  had  defired  people,  who  knew 
neither  his  fortune,  his  character,  nor  even  his  perfon,  to  chufe 
him  their  reprefentative  in  parliament,  that  is,  to  appoint  him 
their  truftee,  would  have  been  looked  upon  and  treated  as  a 
madman ;  in  fhort,  when  a  parliament,  acting  againft   the 
declared  fenfe  of  the  nation,  would  have  appeared  as  furpri- 
fing  a  phaenomenon  in  the  moral  world,  as  a  retrograde  motion 
of  the  fun,  or  any  other  fignal  deviation  of  things  from  their 
ordinary  courfe  in  the  natural  world. 

There  was  indeed  one  point,  which  this  parliament  had 
taken  extremely  to  heart,  and  which  was  no  longer  open  to 
the  parliaments  that  followed  ;  I  mean  the  conduct  of  the  king 
in  foreign  affairs,  during  the  war  between  France,  and  Hol- 
land and  her  allies,  which  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Nimighen. 
This  war  was  not  made  in  remote  countries.  It  was  made  at 
our  door.  The  motives  to  it,  on  the  part  of  the  aggreffor, 
were  neither  injuries  received,  nor  rights  invaded;  but  a  fpirit 
of  conqueft,  and  barefaced  ufurpation.     The  intereft  we  had 

in 
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in  it  was  not  fuch  as  depended  on  a  long  chain  of  contingen- 
cies, and  required  much  fubtlety  to  find  out,  but  plain  and 
immediate.  The  fecurity,  and  at  one  time,  the  very  exiftencc 
of  the  Dutch  commonwealth  depended  on  the  event  of  it.  No 
wonder  then,  if  the  conduct,  of  the  king,  who  joined  openly 
with  France  at  firit,  and  ferved  her  privately  to  better  purpoie 
at  laft,  furnifhed  ample  matter  to  the  public  difcontent,  and 
helped  to  increafe  the  ill  humors  of  fucceeding  parliaments  on 
two  other  points,  which  were  ftill  open,  and  continued  to 
draw  their  whole  attention,  as  long  as  king  Charles  fuffered 
any  to  lit,  during  the  reft  of  his  reign. 

These  two  points  were  the  profecution  of  perfons  involved 
in  the  popim  plot,  and  the  exclufion  of  the  duke  of  York. 
The  firft  of  thefe  had  prepared  mankind  for  the  fecond.  The 
truth  is,  that  if  nothing  which  affe&ed  the  duke  had  been 
produced,  befides  Coleman's  letters,  thefe  proofs  of  his  endea- 
vors to  fubvert  the  religion  and  liberty  of  the  people  he  pre- 
tended to  govern,  joined  to  fo  many  others  of  public  notoriety, 
which  mewed  the  whole  bent  of  his  foul,  and  the  whole  fcheme 
of  his  policy,  would  have  afforded  reafon  more  than  fufficient 
for  facrificing  the  intereft,  or  even  the  right  (if  you  will  call  it 
fo)  of  one  man  to  the  prefervation  of  three  kingdoms.  I  know 
how  partial  we  are  in  the  judgments  we  make,  concerning 
ourfelves,  and  our  own  interefts.  I  know  that  this  partiality 
is  the  immediate  effecl:  of  felf-love,  the  ftrongeft  fpring  in  the 
human,  nay  in  the  whole  animal  fyftem;  and  yet  I  cannot 
help  being  furprifed  that  a  man  fhould  expect  to  be  trufted 
with  a  crown,  becaufe  he  is  born  a  prince,  in  a  country  where 
he  could  not  be  trufted  by  law,  and  ought  not  to  be  trufted 
in  reafon,  with  a  conftable's  ftaff,  if  he  was  born  a  private 
perfon.  Let  me  add,  that  fuch  an  expectation  muft  be  deemed 
more  unreafonable  in   a  defcendant  of  Henry  the   fourth  of 
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France,  if  poilible,  than  in  any  other  man.  The  hereditary 
title  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  on  the  extinction  of  that  of 
V a  lois,  was  certainly  as  clear,  and  much  better  eftablifhed  by 
the  laws  and  ufages  of  France,  than  the  hereditary  right  of 
any  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart  to  the  crown  of  England; 
and  yet  Henry  the  fourth,  with  all  the  perfonal  qualifications 
which  could  recommend  a  prince  to  the  efteem  and  love  of 
his  fubjects,  would  never  have  been  received  into  the  throne 
by  the  French  nation,  if  he  had  not  been  of  the  religion  of 
that  nation.  On  what  foundation  then  could  it  be  expecled 
that  a  proteftant  and  a  free  people  mould  be  lefs  animated  by 
religion  and  liberty  both,  than  their  neighbours  had  been  by 
religion  alone ;  for  liberty  had  nothing  to  do  in  that  contefl:  ? 
Our  fathers  were  thus  animated,  at  the  time  I  am  fpeaking  of. 
The  long  parliament  projected  the  exclufion ;  and  if  the  de- 
fign  had  been  carried  on,  in  the  fpirit  of  a  country  party,  it 
would  probably  have  been  carried  on  with  a  national  co  ;cur- 
rence,  and  would  confequently  have  fucceeded  in  effect,  tho 
not  perhaps  at  once,  nor  in  the  very  form  at  firft  propofed. 

The  violent  and  fanguinary  profecution  of  the  popifh  plot 
was  intended,  no  doubt,  to  make  the  fuccefs  of  the  exclusion 
more  fecure,  by  raifing  the  pafllons  of  men  fo  high,  that  no 
expedient  but  an  abfblute  and  immediate  excluiion,  in  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  mould  be  thought  lufficient.  I  cannot  help 
faying  on  this  occafion,  that  I  wifh  this  laudable  and  juft  de- 
fign  had  not  been  purfued,  by  wading  through  the  blood  of  (o 
many  men  :  enemies  to  our  religion  and  liberty,  indeed;  but 
convicted,  for  the  moft  part  on  evidence,  which  could  hardly 
have  pafled  at  any  other  time.  I  wifh  we  had  done  nothing 
which  might  be  interpreted  to  the  difrepute  of  our  own  reli- 
gion, whilfl:  we  attempted  to  profcribe  theirs.  In  fine,  I  wifh, 
fof  the  honor  of  my  country,  that  the  prosecutions  on  ac- 
count 
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count  of  this  plot,  and  much  more  on  account   of  another, 
which  was  fct  up  as  a  kind  of  retaliation  for  this,  and  which 
caufed  fome  of  the  noblcft,  as  well  as   fome  of  the  meaneft 
blood  in  the  nation  to  be  fpilt,  could  be  erazed  out  of  the  re- 
cords of  hiflory.     But  there  is  ftill  a  farther  reafon  to  wifh  that 
greater  temper  had  been  joined,  at  this  time,  to  the  fame  zeal 
for  religion  and  liberty.     Men  were  made  to   believe  that  the 
king,  who  had  yielded  on  fo  many  other  occafions,  wouldyield 
on  this ;   that  he,  who  had  given  up  fo  many  minifters,  would 
give  up  his  brother  at  laft ;  and  that  if  the  parliament  would 
accept  nothing  lefs  than  the  exclufion   in  their  own  way,  it 
would  be  extorted  from  him.     Now  in  this   they  were  fatally 
deceived  :   and  I  muft  continue   to   fufped,  till  I  meet  with 
better  reafbns  than  I  have  yet  found  to  the  contrary,  that  they 
were  fo  deceived  by  the  intrigues  of  two  very  oppofite  cabals ; 
by  the  duke   of  York's,  who   were   averfe   to  all   exclufions, 
whether  abfolute,  or  limited,  but  moft  to  the  laft;  and  by  the 
duke  of  Monmouth's,  who  could  not  find   their  account  in 
any  but  an  abfolute  exclusion  ;  nor  in  this  neither,  unlefs  the 
bill  palled  without  any  mention  of  the  duke's  daughters,  as  next 
in  fucceflion  :   to  which,  as  bimop  Burnet  tells  us,  the  prince 
of  Orange  was  willing  to  comply,   on  the  faith  of  afTurances 
he  had  received  from  hence ;  a  fact,  which   the  bifhop  might 
know,  and  we  may  therefore  take  on  his  word,  as  extraordi- 
nary as  it  feems.     I  would  only  obferve  that  king   William, 
then  prince  of  Orange,  could  have  no  reafon  for  consenting 
that  his  wife's  pretentions  to  the   crown  fhould  not  be  con- 
firmed by  an  act  which  excluded  her  father,  except  one;   and 
that  was  the  nece/Iity,  real,  or  apparent,  of  uniting   different 
private  interefts  in  the  public  meafure  of  excluding   the  duke 
of  Youk.     Now,  if  this  was  his  reafon,  the  fame  reafon  proves, 
what  fhall  be  farther  confirmed  in  the  next  letter,  that  a  fpirit 
of  faction  ran  through  the  proceedings  of  thofe  who  promoted 
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the  bill  of  exclufion:  and  when  faction  was  oppofed  to  fa- 
ction, there  is  no  room  to  wonder,  if  that  of  the  court  pre- 
vailed. The  king,  who  had  not  ufed  to  fhew  firmnefs  on  other 
occafions,  was  firm  on  this  :  and  the  confequence  of  pufli- 
ing  the  exclufion  in  this  manner,  was  giving  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  breaking  the  country  party  ;  of  dividing,  the  na- 
tion into  whig  and  tory  :  of  governing  himfelf  without  par- 
liaments ;  and  of  leaving  the  throne  open  to  his  brother,  not 
only  without  our  limitations  or  conditions,  but  with  a  more 
abfolute  power  eftablifhed,  than  any  prince  of  his  family  had 
enjoyed. 

A  s  foon  as  the  court  had  got,  by  management,  a  plaufible 
pretence  of  objecting  a  fpirit  of  faction  to  thofe  in  the  oppo- 
fition,  the  ftrength  of  the  opposition  was  broken,  becaufe  the 
national  union  was  diflblved.  A  country  party  mint  be  autho- 
rized by  the  voice  of  the  country.  It  muft  be  formed  on 
principles  of  common  intereff.  It  cannot  be  united  and  main- 
tained on  the  particular  prejudices,  any  more  than  it  can,  or 
ought  to  be,  directed  to  the  particular  interefts  of  any  fet  of 
men  whatfoever.  A  party,  thus  conftituted,  is  improperly 
called  party.  It  is  the  nation,  fpeaking  and  acting  in  the  dif- 
courfe  and  conduct  of  particular  men.  It  will  prevail  in  all 
ftruggles  fooner  or  later,  as  long  as  our  conftitution  fubfifts  ; 
and  nothing  is  more  eafy  to  demonftrate  than  this,  that  when- 
ever fuch  a  party  finds  it  difficult  to  prevail,  our  conftitution 
is  in  danger ;  and  when  they  find  it  impoflible,  our  conftitu- 
tion muft  in  fact  be  altered.  On  the  other  hand,  whenever 
the  prejudices  and  interefts  of  particular  fets  of  men  prevail, 
the  effence  of  a  country  party  is  annihilated,  and  the  very 
appearance  of  it  will  foon  be  loft.  Every  man  will  refort  in 
this  cafe  to  that  ftandard,  under  which  he  hath  been  mar- 
Ihaled    in  former  divifionsj   to  which    his   inclinations  lead 
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him ;  or  which,  tho  he  does  not  intirely  approve,  yet  difap- 
proves  the  leaft. 

Such  a  diffolution  of  a  country  party  was  brought  about  at 
the  period  to  which  we  are  now  come  in  our  deduction  of 
parties,  by  the  paflions,  the  public  pique,  and  private  inte- 
reft  of  particular  men,  and  by  the  wily  intrigues  of  the  court. 
The  diffolution  of  this  party,  and  the  new  division  of  the  na- 
tion into  whig  and  tory,  brought  us  into  extreme  danger. 
This  extreme  danger  reunited  the  nation  again,  and  a  coali- 
tion of  parties  faved  the  whole.  Such  an  experience  might 
have  me  wed  them,  that  how  oppofite  fbever  their  profeilions 
were,  yet  they  really  differed  more  on  negative  than  on  pofi- 
tive  principles ;  that  they  faw  one  another  in  a  falfe  light,  for 
the  moft  part,  and  fought  with  phantoms,  conjured  up  to 
maintain  their  divifion,  rather  than  with  real  beings.  Expe- 
rience had  not  this  happy  effect  foon.  The  fwell  of  the  (ea  con- 
tinued long  after  the  ftorm  was  over ;  and  we  have  feen  thefe 
parties  kick  and  cuff  like  drunken  men,  when  they  were  both 

of  the  fame  fide. Let  us  hope  that  this  fcene  of  tragical 

folly'  is  over,  to  the  diiappointment  of  thofe  who  are  con- 
scious of  paft  iniquity,  or  who  meditate  future  mifchief. 
There  are  no  others  who  wifh  and  endeavor  to  prolong  it. 


I  am,  SIR,  6cc. 


LET- 
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LETTER     V. 


S  I  R, 


NOTHING  is  more  ufeful,  nothing  more  neceffary,  in 
the  condudr.  of  public  affairs,  than  a  juft  difcernment 
of  fpirits.  I  mean  here  not  only  that  natural  private  fagacity 
which  is  converfant  about  individuals,  and  enables  fome  men 
to  pry,  as  it  were,  into  the  heads  and  hearts  of  others,  and  to 
difcover  with  them  thofe  latent  principles  which  conftitute 
their  true  characters,  and  are  often  difguifed  in  outward  action ; 
but  I  mean  principally  that  acquired,  public,  political  faga- 
city, which  is  of  the  fame  kind,  tho  I  think  not  altogether 
the  fame  thing  as  the  former ;  which  flows  from  nature  too, 
but  requires  more  to  be  aflifted  by  experience,  and  formed  by 
art.  This  is  that  fuperior  talent  of  minifters  of  ftate,  which 
is  fo  rarely  found  in  thofe  of  other  countries,  and  which 
abounds  fo  happily  at  prefent  in  thofe  of  Great  Britain.  It  is 
by  this,  that  they  difcover  the  moft  fecret  difpofitions  of  other 
courts  ;  and,  discovering  thofe  difpofitions3  prevent  their  de- 
iigns,  or  never  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  furprifed  by  them.  It 
is  by  this,  that  they  watch  over  the  public  tranquillity  at  home; 
forefee  what  effect  every  event  that  happens,  and  much  more 
every  ftep  they  make  themfelves,  will  have  on  the  fentiments 
and  paflions  of  mankind.  This  part  of  human  wifdom  is  there- 
fore every  where  of  ufe  ;  but  is  of  indifpenfable  neceflity  in 
free  countries,  where  a  greater  regard  is  to  be  constantly  had 
to  the  various  fluctuations  of  parties ;  to  the  temper,  humor, 
opinion  and  prejudices  of  the  people.  Without  fuch  a  regard 
as  this,  thofe  combinations  of  peculiar  circumstances,  which 
we  commonly  call  conjun&ures,  can  never  be  improved  to  the 
befl  advantage,  by  acting  in  conformity,  and  in  proportion 
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to  them ;  and  without  improving  fuch  conjunctures  to  the  beft 
advantage,  it  is  impoffible  to  atchieve  any  great  undertaking,. 
or  even  to  conduct  affairs  fuccefsfully  in  their  ordinary  courfe. 

A  want  of  this  jufl:  difcernment  of  fpirits,  if  I  am  not  ex- 
tremely miftaken,  defeated  the  defigns  of  thofe  who  profe- 
cu ted  with  fo  much  vigor  the  popifih  plot,  and  the  exclufion 
of  the  duke  of  York.  Several  of  them  were  men  of  very 
great  abilities;  and  yet  we  mail  have  no  reafon  to  be  furprifed 
that  they  failed  in  this  point,  if  we  reflect  how  unfit  even  the 
greateft  genius  is  to  difcern  the  fpirit  of  others,  when  he  hath 
once  overheated  his  own.  Ail  men  are  fallible  :  but  here  lies 
the  difference.  Some  men,  fuch  as  I  have  juit  mentioned, 
croffed  by  difficulties,  preiTed  by  exigencies,  tranfported  by 
their  own  pa/Hons,  or  by  the  pafllons  of  thofe  who  fight  under 
their  b inner,  may  now  and  then  deviate  into  error,  and  into 
error  of  long  and  fatal  confequence.  But  there  are  fome  men, 
fuch  as  I  mail  not  mention  upon  this  occafion,  (becaufe  I  re- 
ferve  them  for  another  and  a  better)  who  never  deviate  into 
the  road  of  good  fenfe  ;  who,  croffed  by  no  difficulties,  preffed 
by  no  exigencies,  meeting  fcarce  oppofition  enough  to  excite 
their  induftry,  and  guiding  a  tame  well  tutored  flock,  that 
follow  their  bell-weather  obftinately,  but  never  tread  on  his 
heels :  there  are  men,  I  fay,  whole  fpecial  privilege  it  is  to 
proceed  with  all  thefe  advantages,  deliberately  and  fupercili- 
oufly,  from  blunder  to  blunder,  from  year  to  year,  in  one 
perpetual  maze  of  confufed,  incoherent,  inconfiftent,  unmean- 
ing fchemes  of  bufinefs. 

But  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  men  of  this  character  at 
prefent,  I  return  to  thofe  of  the  former  clafs ;  to  the  men  who 
led  the  whig  party,  at  it's  firfl  appearance,  in  the  time  of  king 
Charles  the  fecond.     The  foundation  upon  which  they  built 
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all  their  hopes  of  fuccefs,  was  this ;  that  they  mould  frighten 
and  force  the  king  into  a  compliance  with  them  :  but  (hey  did 
not  enough  connder  that  the  methods  they  took  were  equally 
proper  to  frighten  and  force  a  great  part  of  the  nation  from 
them,  by  reafon  of  the  particular  circumftances  of  that  time. 
They  did  not  enough  conlider,  that  when  they  began  <o  put 
their  defigns  in  execution,  fcarce  twenty  years  had  parTtd  from 
the  Teftoration ;  and  that  the  higheft  principles,  in  favor  of  the 
church  and  the  monarchy,  had  prevailed  a  moft  univerfally 
during  one  half  of  that  time,  and  very  generally  during  the 
other  half;  that  they  had  the  accidental  pafKons  of  the  people 
for  them,  but  the  fettled  habits  of  thinking  againft  them  ;  that 
-they  were  going  off  from  a  broad  to  a  narrow  bottom  ;  from 
the  nation  to  a  part  of  the  nation  ;  and  this  at  a  time,  when 
they  -wanted  a  more  than  ordinary  concurrence  of  the  whole 
body.  They  did  not  enough  conlider  that  they  were  chang- 
ing the  very  nature  of  their  party,  and  giving  an  opportunity 
to  the  court,  which  was  then  become,  in  the  ftricl  fenfe  of  the 
•word,  a  faction,  to  grow  up  into  a  party  again,  and  fuch  a 
party  as  would  divide,  at  leaf},  the  people  with  them,  upon 
principles,  plaufible  in  thofe  days,  and  fufficient  to  raife  & 
ipirit  capable  to  difappoint  all  their  endeavors. 

The  fame  refentmerits  and  prejudices,  the  fame  jealoufies 
and  fears,  which  burft  out  with  violence,  upon  many  occafions 
a  few  years  before,  lay  ftill  in  the  hearts  of  men ;  latent  and 
quiet,  indeed,  and  wearing  out  by  degrees,  but  yet  eafy  to 
be  revived,  and  to  be  blown  up  anew.  If  we  compare  the 
conduct  of  the  long  parliament  in  1674  and  1675,  with  the 
attempts  which  had  been  lately  made,  during  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  cabal ;  with  the  fecret  of  the  fecond  Dutch  war, 
and  many  other  defigns  and  practices  of  the  court,  which  were 
then  come  lately  and   very  authentically   to  light ;  with  the 
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fiate  of  Scotland,  which  was  then  fubdued  under  a  real  tyranny, 
and  with  that  of  Ireland,  where,  to  fay  no  more,  the  act  of 
fettlement  was  but  ill  obferved  ;  if  we  make  this  comparifon, 
it  will  not  yet  appear  that  the  proceedings  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  were  immoderate,  tho  they  were  warm  ;  nor  facti- 
ous, tho  they  were  vigorous ;  nor  that  any  danger  could  be 
then  reafonably  apprehended  from  them,  except  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  conftitution  in  church  and  ftate ;  and  yet  even 
then  the  old  refentments,  prejudices,  jealoufies  and  fears  be- 
gan to  revive  ;  and  an  apprehenfion  of  falling  back  under  the 
influence  of  prefbyterians  and  republican  principles  began  to 
fhew  itfelf  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  in  the  nation.  It  is 
true,  that  this  had  no  immediate  confequence  ;  becaufe  the 
popiih  plot  broke  out  foon  afterwards  like  a  mighty  flame,  in 
which  thefe  little  fires,  that  began  to  burn  anew,  were  loft. 
This  great  event  made  the  church  and  the  diffenters  continue 
to  run  into  one,  as  they  had  begun  to  do  before ;  and  the 
fole  divifion  of  parties  was  that  of  the  court  and  the  country, 
as  long  as  this  parliament  lafted.  But  ftill  it  was  evident  with 
how  delicate  an  hand  every  thing  that  related  to  our  former 
difputes,  required  to  be  touched.  It  was  evident  that  the  leaft 
alarm  given  to  the  church,  or  to  thofe  who  value  themfelves 
on  the  principles  of  loyalty  then  in  fafhion,  would  be  fuffieient 
to  open  thofe  wounds  which  were  juft  fkinned  over,  and  to 
raife  two  new  parties  out  of  the  ames  of  the  old. 

These  parties  were  not  raifed,  whilft  the  long  parliament 
fate ;  becaufe  a  general  opinion  prevailed,  and  well  enough 
founded  on  their  precedent  conduct,  that  however  angry  the 
king  might  be  with  the  parliament,  or  the  parliament  with 
the  king,  a  few  popular  fteps  made  on  one  fide,  and  a  little 
money  granted  on  the  other,  would  foften  matters  between 
them,  and  difpofe  them  to  forget  all  former  quarrels.     As  hot 
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therefore  as  the  parliament  grew,  and  as  much  as  fome  people 
might  think  that  they  exceeded  their  bounds  ;  yet  ftill  it  was 
difficult  to  perfuade  even  thefe  people  that  a  parliament,  like 
this,  would  pufh  things  to  the  laft  extremity  ;  deftroy  the 
conftitution  they  had  fettled  and  fupported  with  fb  much  zeal;, 
or  draw  the  fword  againft  a  prince,  to  whom  they  had  borne 
fo  much  affection.  But  in  the  parliaments  which  followed, 
the  cafe  was  not  the  fame ;.  and  I  will  ftate.  as  fbortly  as  I  can, 
upon  authorities,  which  no  man  likely  to  contradict  me  muft 
refufe,  what  made  the  difference.  Thefe  authorities  mall  be 
that  of  Burnet,  and  that  of  Rapin  ;  whom  I  quote,  on  this 
occaiion,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  I  would  quote  my  lord  Cla- 
rendon againft  king  Charles  the  frrft,  or  Ludlow  for  him. 

In  the  year  1676,  before  we  have  grounds  fufficient  to 
affirm  that  the  defign  of  '  excluding  the  duke  of  York  was 
formed,  but  not  before  we  have  reafon  to  fufpecl:  that  it  might 
be  in  the  thoughts  of  feveral,  thofe  who  ftood  foremoft  in 
the  oppofition  to  the  court,  were  very  induftrious  to  procure 
a  diffolution  of  the  long  parliament ;  fo  induftrious,  that  they 
*  negotiated  the  affair  with  the  duke,  who  had  concurred  in 
a  vote  for  an  addrefe  to  diflblve  it ;  and  they  undertook  c  that 
a  new  parliament  fhould  be  more  inclineable  to  grant  the  pa- 
pifts  a  toleration,  than  they  would  ever  find  this  would  prove. 
The  papifts  were  in  earneft  for  this  meafure ;  fince  Coleman- 
drew  a  declaration  for  juftifying  it,  and  fince  their  defign  in 
it  was  to  divide  the  d  king  and  his  people.  It  is  fair  to  con- 
clude that  the  proteftants,  who  had  been  in  it  at  the  time  I 
mention,  upon  party  views,  were  at  leaft  as  much  fo,  when 
their  views  rofe  higher.  This  parliament  had  pufhed  a  ftrict 
and  thorough  examination  into  the  popifti  plot,  with  great 

'Burnet's  hiftory  of  his  own  times,  vol.  i.  p.  393. 

»  Ibid.  •  Ibid.  d  Ibid. 
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Sincerity  and  zeal.  Nay,  the  project  of  the  excluiion  had  been 
ftarted,  tho  not  profecuted,  in  the  laft  feflion.  May  we  not 
take  it  for  granted  however,  that  they,  who  were  now  refolved 
to  carry  the  exclufion,  in  a  manner  in  which  they  foon  at- 
tempted to  carry  it,  and  who  forefaw  by  confequence  the  dif- 
ficulties that  would  be  oppofed  to  them,  and  the  ftrong  mea- 
fures  they  mould  be  obliged  to  purfue,  in  order  to  overcome 
thefe  difficulties ;  I  fay,  might  not  they  think  this  parliament 
much  lefs  proper  than  any  other  to  engage  and  perfift  in 
fuch  meafures?  They  thought  thus,  without  doubt ;  and  fofar 
they  judged  better  than  the  king,  who  came  into  the  diflblution; 
upon  very  different  motives.  But  as  to  the  confequence  of 
engaging  a  new  parliament  in  fuch  flrong  meafures,  the  event 
mewed  that  the  king  judged  better  than  they,  in  the  progrefs 
of  this  affair. 

The  diffenters,  who  had  been  long  perfecuted  by  the  par- 
liament, and  bantered  and  abufed  by  the  court,  were  encou- 
raged by  the  conjun&ure  to  lift  up  their  heads.  They  took 
advantage  of  the  horror  and  indignation,  which  the  difcovery 
of  the  popifli  plot,  and  the  ufe  made  of  this  difcovery  had 
raifed  all  over  the  kingdom.  They  could  not  be  more  zea- 
lous in  this  caufe  than  the  members  of  the  eftablifhed  church 
had  fhewn  themfelves  to  be ;  but  they  cried,  perhaps,  louder 
fork.  In  fhort,  whatever  their  management  was,  or  how- 
ever they  were  abetted,  certain  it  is  that  they  were  very  aclive, 
and  very  fuccefsful  too,  in  the  elections  of  the  parliament 
which  followed  the  long  parliament,  according  to  Rapin,  who 
aflerts  that  many  of  the  members,  chofen  into  this  houfe  of 
commons,  were  prelbyterians.  He  might  have  faid  as  much, 
upon  jufr,  as  good  grounds,  of  the  two  parliaments  which  fol- 
lowed this;  and  I  fhall  fpeak  of  them  indifcriminatdy.  The 
leaders,  who  muttered  all  their  forces,  in  order  to  pufh  the  bill 
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of  exclufion,  looked  on  this  turn  in  the  elections  as  an  advan- 
tage to  them  :  and  it  might  not  have  been  a  difadvantage,  if 
they  and  the  difTenters  had  improved  it  with  more  moderation. 
But  they  were  far  from  doing  fo,  as  Rapin  himfelf  feems  to 
own  a  little  unwillingly,  when  he  fays,  that  complaifance  for 
the  prefbyterians  was  carried,  perhaps^  too  far  in  the  bill  for 
the  compreheniion  of  proteftant  difTenters.  Bimop  Burnet 
fpeaks  more  plainly.  He  owns  that  many  began  to  declare 
openly  in  favor  of  the  non-conformifts ;  that  upon  this  the  non- 
conformifts  behaved  themfelves  very  indecently ;  that  they  fell 
feverely  on  the  body  of  the  clergy ;  and  that  they  made  the 
bifhops  and  clergy  apprehend  that  a  rebellion,  and  with  it  the 
pulling  the  church  to  pieces,  was  dengned.  Several  other 
paffages  of  the  fame  ftrength,  and  to  the  lame  purpofe,  might 
be  collected  from  this  hiftorian;  and  he,  who  reads  them,  will 
not  be  furprifed,  I  think,  to  find  that  fuch  proceedings  as 
thefe,  both  in  parliament  and  out  of  it,  gave  an  alarm  to  the 
clergy,  and  fet  them  to  make  parallels  between  the  late  and 
the  prefent  times ;  and  to  infufe  the  fears  and  the  paffions, 
which  agitated  them,  into  the  nation.  The  bifliop  accufes 
them,  indeed,  of  doing  this  with  much  indecency.  But  theyj 
who  are  frightened  out  of  their  wits,  will  be  apt  to  be  inde^ 
cent;  and  indecency  begets  indecency. 

At  the  fame  time  that  the  jealoufres  of  a  defign  to  deftroy 
the  church  prevailed,  others  prevailed  likewife  of  a  defign  to 
alter  the  government  of  the  ftate ;  of  a  delign  not  only  againft 
the  fucceffor,  but  againft  the  poffefTor  of  the  crown.  Many 
well-meaning  men,  fays  bimop  Burnet  upon  one  occaHon* 
began  to  diflike  thefe  practices,  and  to  apprehend  that  a 
change  of  government  was  defigned. — The  king  came  to 
think  himfelf,  fays  the  fame  author  upon  another  occafion, 
levelled  at  chiefly,  tho  for  decency's  fake  his  brother  wras  only 
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named.  Rapin  goes  farther ;  for,  fpeaking  of  the  fame  time, 
he  ufes  this  remarkable  expreflion ;  that  "  Things  feemed  to  be 
"  taking  the  fame  courfe  as  in  the  year  1640;  and  there  was 
"  reafon  to  think  that  the  oppofing  party  had  no  better  inten- 
<c  tions  towards  the  king  now  than  the  enemies  of  king  Ch  arle3 
tc  the  firfr.  had  towards  him."  But  whatever  fome  particular 
men,  who  knew  themfelves  irreconcileable  with  the  king,  as 
well  as  the  duke,  or  fome  others,  who  had  ftill  about  them  a, 
tang  of  religious  enthufiafm  and  republican  whimfies,  might 
intend  ;  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  the  party,  who  promoted 
the  exclufion,  meant  to  deftroy,  on  the  contrary  it  is  plain 
that  they  meant  to  preferve,  by  that  very  meafure,  the  con- 
ftitution  in  church  and  ftate.  The  reafon  why  I  quote  thefe 
pafTages,  and  refer  to  others  of  the  lame  kind,  is  not  to  mew 
what  was  really  defigned,  but  what  was  apprehended ;  for  as 
the  diftinction  of  whig  and  tory  fubfifted  long  after  the  real 
differences  were  extinguifhed,  fo  were  thefe  parties  at  firft  di- 
vided, not  (b  much  by  overt-acls  committed,  as  by  the  appre- 
hensions, which  each  of  them  entertained  of  the  intentions 
of  the  other.  When  the  refolntion  was  once  taken  of  reject- 
ing all  limitations,  on  the  belief  artfully,  and,  I  think,  knavifhly 
propagated,  that  the  king  would  yield,  if  the  parliament  per- 
{ifted ;  the  neceflary  confequences  of  the  king's  adhering  in-- 
flexibly  to  his  brother  were  thofe  which  followed,  thofe 
M  fulmina  parliamentaria,"  harfh  votes,  angry  proceedings,  ad- 
dreffes,  that  were  in  truth  remonftrances,  projed:s  of  affocia- 
tions,  pretentions  to  a  power  of  difpenfing  with  the  execution 
of  laws,  (that  very  prerogative  they  had  fo  jufrly  refufed  to 
the  crown)  and  many  others,  which  I  omit.  All  thefe  would 
have  been  blafts  of  wind,  "  bruta  fulmina,"  no  more,  if  the 
king  had  yielded:  and  that  they  were  pumed  in  this  confi- 
dence by  the  bulk  of  the  party  who  pumed  them,  cannot 
be  doubted;,  fince  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  bulk  of  the 
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party  depended  on  the  king's  yielding  almoft,  perhaps,  even  to 
the  laft.  Some  few  might  be  willing,  nay  defirous,  that  he 
fhould  not  yield,  and  hope  to  bring  things  into  a  ftate  of  con- 
fufion  ;  which  none  but  madmen,  or  thofe,  whom  their  crimes, 
or  their  fortunes  render  defperate,  can  ever  wifh  to  fee.  But 
it  would  be  hard,  indeed,  if  parties  were  to  be  characterized, 
not  by  their  common  view,  or  the  general  tenor  of  their  con- 
duct, but  by  the  private  views  imputed  to  fome  amongft  them, 
or  by  the  particular  {allies,  into  which  miftake,  furprize,  or 
paflion,  hath  fometimes  betrayed  the  beft-intentioned,  and 
even  the  beft-conducted  bodies  of  men.  Whig  and  tory  were 
now  formed  into  parties ;  but  I  think  they  were  not  now,  nor 
at  any  other  time,  what  they  believed  one  another,  nor  what 
they  have  been  reprefented  by  their  enemies,  nay  by  their 
friends.  The  whigs  were  not  roundheads,  though  the  meafures 
they  purfued,  being  flronger  than  the  temper  of  the  nation 
would  then  bear,  gave  occafion  to  the  fufpicions  I  have  men- 
tioned. The  tories  were  not  cavaliers,  tho  they  took  the  alarm 
£o  fudden  and  lb  warm  for  the  church  and  the  king ;  and  tho 
they  carried  the  principles  in  favor  of  the  king,  at  leaft,  whilfl 
the  heat  of  their  contefts  with  the  oppofite  party  lafted,  higher 
than  they  had  been  ever  carried  before.  The  whigs  were  not 
<3iflenters,  nor  republicans,  tho  they  favored  the  former,  and 
tho  fome  inconfiderable  remains  of  the  latter,  might  find  fhelter 
-in  their  party.  The  tories  had  no  difpofition  to  become  flaves, 
or  papifts,  tho  they  abetted  the  exercife  of  an  exorbitant  power 
by  the  crown,  and  tho  they  fupported  the  pretentions  of  a  po- 

pifh  fucceflbr  to  it. Thus  I  think  about  the   parties,  which 

arofe  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  fecond;  and  as  I  de- 
liver my  thoughts  with  franknefs,  I  hope  they  will  be  received 
with  candor.  Some  farther  and  ftronger  reafons  for  receiving 
them  fo,  may  perhaps  appear  in  a  fubfequent  letter. 

I  am,  SIR,  yours,  &c. 

LET- 
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LETTER     VI. 


S  I  R, 


IF  king  Charles  the  fccond  could  have  been  prevailed  upon' 
to  facrifice  the  chimerical  divine  right  of  his  brother  to  the 
real  intereft,  and  right  too,  of  his  people;,  that  happy  event 
would  have  made  him  ample  amends  in  future  eafe  and  quiet,, 
and  the  nation  in  future  fecurity,  for  all  precedent  diforders,, 
dangers,  and  fears  of  danger.  But  inftead  of  this,  he  was  every- 
day confirmed  in  the  refolution  of  not  giving  up,  directly  and 
in  terms,  that  right  to  his  brother,  which  he  thought  reflected 
flrength  on  his  own.  The  very  meafures  taken  to  force  him 
to  fubmit,  enabled  him  to  refift.  The  oppofite  fpirit  fpent  it- 
felf  in  blood  and  violence.  The  fpirit  of  him  rofe  vifibly  in 
the  nation;  and  he  faw  very  foon  the  time  approach,  when 
he  might  venture  to  appeal  to  his  people  againft  his  parliament, 
This  time  was  come,  when  men  were  once  convinced  that  a 
country  party  prevailed  no  longer,  but  that  faction  had  taken- 
it's  place.  Many  appearances,  which  I  have  not  room  to  enu- 
merate, ferved  to  propagate  this  opinion;  particularly  the  be- 
havior and  almoft  avowed  pretentions  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth^ 
which  were  carried  on  even  in  defiance  of  the  folemn  declara- 
tion made  by  the  king,  that  he  had  never  married  the  duke's 
mother. 

Some  of  the  worthieft  and  warmeft  men,  who  were  engaged 
for  the  exclufion,  complained  themfelves,  even  from  the  firft, 
of  the  private  intcrefts  and  factious  intrigues  which  prevailed 
amongft  them.  "  I  muft  confefs,"  fays  a  very  confiderable  man,*'; 

*  Algernon  Sjdnet, 
1  who 
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who  laid  down  his  life  for  this  caufe  afterwards,  and  whofe  ori- 
ginal letter  is  ftill  extant  ;   c<  I  muft  confefs,  I  do  not  know 
"  three  men  of  a   mind;  and  that  a  fpirit  of  giddinefs  reigns 
*'  amongft  us,  far  beyond  any  I  have  ever  obferved  in  my  life." 
And  yet  he  had  lived  and  acted  in  as  factious  a  time  as  this  na- 
tion ever  faw.  He  proceeds :  iC  Some  look  who  is  fitted  to  fuc- 
"  ceed. — They  are  for  the  moft  part  divided  between  the  prince 
"  of  Orange,  and  the  duke  of  Monmouth.     The  firft  hath 
«*  plainly  the  moft  plaufible  title. — I  need  not  tell  you  the  rea- 
u  fbns  againft  Monmouth.     The  ftrongeft  for  him  are,   that 
<c  whoever  is  oppoied  to  York  will  have  a  good  party ;  and  all 
"  Scotland,  which  is  every  day  like  to  be  in  arms,  doth  certain- 
"  ly  favor  him,  and  may  probably  be  of  as  much  importance 
"  in  the  troubles  that  are  now  likely  to  fall  upon  us,  as  they 
"  were  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft.      Others  are  only  upon 
"  negatives,"  &c. 

I  could  eafily  multiply  proofs  of  this  kind  ;  but  I  think  I 
need  not  take  any  pains  to  fhew  that  there  was  fuch  a  faction 
formed  at  this  time ;  nor  to  refute  Wblwood,  who  afTerts  that 
the  duke  of  Monmouth  was  not  ambitious  to  the  degree  of 
afpiring  to  the  crown,  till  after  his  landing  in  the  weft.  I 
will  only  remark,  that  the  efforts  of  this  faction  amongft  thofe 
who  drove  on  the  bill  of  exclufion,  furnifhed  another  motive 
to  the  divifion  and  animofity  of  parties.  The  tories,  who  had 
divided  from  the  others,  on  jealoufies  of  defigns  to  change  the 
conftitution  in  church  and  ftate,  began  now  to  apprehend  that 
the  oppofite  party  might  fueceed  in  another  view,  and  fet  up 
a  king  of  their  own  nomination.  A  notion  then  entertained 
by  many,  that  the  worfe  title  a  man  had,  the  better  king  he 
v/as  likely  to  make,  did  not  perfuade  them.  They  had  fufrered 
under  the  tyranny  of  a  party ;  many  of  them  had  been  them- 
ielves  the  abettors  of  a  party-adminiftration ;  and  they  feared 

with 
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with  reafon  a  party  king.  Thus  perfonal  interefts  were  mingled 
on  both  fides  with  public  confiderations ;  and  the  duke  of 
York  gained  a  great  number  of  adherents,  not  by  affection  to 
him,  But  by  an  aversion  to  Monmouth  ;  which  increafed 
among  the  tories,  in  proportion  as  the  duke's  popularity  in- 
creafed among  the  whigs ;  not  by  any  favorable  difpofition  in 
the  tories  to  popery  and  arbitrary  power  ;  but  by  a  dread,  as 
I  have  obferved  already,  of  returning  in  the  leaft  degree  under 
the  influence  of  thofe  principles,  and  the  power  of  thofe  men, 
whofe  yoke  had  galled  the  necks  of  many  that  were  ftill  alive 
and  active  on  the  ftage  of  public  affairs.  "  Men  grew  jealous 
"  of  the  defign"  (fays  bifhop  Burnet,  fpeaking  of  Monmouth's 
popularity)  ll  and  fancied  here  was  a  new  civil  war  to  be  raifed. 
**  Upon  this,  they  joined  with  the  duke's  party ;"  meaning  the 
duke  of  York's. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  apprehenfions  entertained  on  one  fide, 
and  the  expectations  entertained  on  the  other  from  Scotland; 
becaufe  tho  there  was,  even  in  the  beginning  of  thefe  ftruggles, 
a  concert  between  thofe  who  were  oppreffed  by  the  court  there, 
and  thofe  who  oppofed  it  here,  which  grew  afterwards  into  a 
clofer  correfpondence,  and  became  riper  for  action  ;  yet  the 
feditious  fpirit,  that  gave  occafion  to  thefe  apprehenfions  and 
expectations,  was  rouzed  and  exafperated  by  the  inhumanity 
of  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  ;  who,  tho  a  prefbyterian  him- 
felf,  was  the  butcher  of  that  party ;  pufhed  the  warmeft  of 
them  into  unjuftifiable  excefles;  revived  their  filly  zeal  for  the 
covenant;  and  wrought  up  their  enthufiafm  even  to  affaffina- 
tion  and  rebellion.  Let  me  only  obferve,  that  this  was  plainly 
the  fault  of  the  court,  and  could  not  therefore  be  imputed  to 
the  whigs,  whatever  ufe  fome  of  that  party  might  propofe  to 
make  of  fuch  a  difpofition.  The  violence  of  the  conventiclers 
was  founded  high,  in  order  to  palliate  the  feverities  exercifed 
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in  the  government  of  that  kingdom.  But  the  reafonable  men 
of  all  parties  thought  then,  as  they  think  now,  and  always 
will  think,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  thofe  who  govern,  to  difcern 
the  fpirit  of  the  people ;  to  confider  even  their  paffions  ;  to 
have  a  regard  to  their  weaknefTes;  and  to  mew  indulgence  to 
their  prejudices  ;  and  that  minifters,  who  puniili  what  they 
might  prevent,  are  more  culpable  than  thofe  who  offend. 

As  the  two  parties  were  formed,  fo  was  their  divifion  main- 
tained by  mutual  jealoufies  and  fears  ;  which  are  often  fuffi- 
cient  to  nourifh  themfelves,  when  they  have  once  taken  root 
in  the  mind ;  and  which  were,  at  this  time,  watered  and  cul- 
tivated with  all  the  factious  induftry  poiUble.  The  moft 
improbable  reports,  the  moft  idle  furmizes,  carried  about  in 
whifpers,  were  fufficient,  as  I  might  eafily  mew  in  various  in- 
ftances,  to  raife  a  panic  terror  in  one  party,  or  the  other.  In 
both,  there  were  but  too  many  perfons  on  the  watch,  to  im- 
prove and  to  propagate  thefe  terrors,  and  by  a  frequent  repe- 
tition of  fuch  impreflions  to  raife  the  alarm  and  hatred  of  par- 
ties to  the  higheft  pitch.  He,  who  went  about  to  allay  this 
extravagant  ferment,  was  called  a  trimmer  ;  and  he,  who  was 
in  truth  a  common  friend,  was  fure  of  being  treated  like  a 
common  enemy.  Some,  who  voted  for  the  bill  of  exclufion, 
were  very  far  from  being  heartily  for  it  j  but  I  have  feen  good 
reafons  to  believe,  and  fuch  there  are  even  in  our  public  rela- 
tions, that  fome  of  thofe  who  voted  againfl:  it,  and  declared 
for  limitations,  concurred  in  the  end,  tho  they  differed  in  the 
means,  with  thofe  who  promoted  the  bill.  And  yet  fuch  men 
were  conftantly  marked  out  as  favorers  of  popery  and  enemies 
to  their  country.  Thus  in  the  other  party,  men,  who  had  no 
other  view  but  that  of  fecuring  their  religion  and  liberty,  and 
who  meant  nothing  more  than  to  force  the  cOurt  into  fuch 
compliances  as  they  judged  necefTary  to  eftablim  this  fecurity, 

were 
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were  ftigmatized  with  the  opprobrious  names  of  fanatic  and 
republican.  Thus  it  happened  in  thofe  days ;  and  thus  it 
happens  in  ours ;  when  any  man  who  declares  againft  a  cer- 
tain perfon,  againft  whom  the  voice  of  the  nation  hath  already 
declared,  or  complains  of  things  which  are  fo  notorious,  that 
no  man  in  the  nation  can  deny  them,  is  fure  to  be  followed 
by  the  cry  of  jacobitiim,  or  repnblicanifm.  But  there  is  a 
great  difference,  God  be  praifed,  between  the  two  cafes.  The 
prefent  cry  being  void  of  pretence,  is  therefore  without  effect. 

It  is  heard  in  few  places,  and  believed  only  in  one. But  to 

return. 

When  the  nation  was  divided  in  this  manner,  the  heat  of 
the  parties  increafed  as  their  conteft   lafted,  according  to  the 
ufual  courfe  of  things.     New  engagements  were  daily  taken  ; 
new  provocations  and  offences   were  daily  given.     Public  dis- 
putes begot  private  pique  ;  and  private  pique  fupported  public 
difputes  with  greater  rancor  and  obftinacy.    The  oppofite  prin- 
ciples advanced  by  the  two  parties,   were  carried  higher  and 
higher,  as  they  grew  more  inflamed  ;  and  the  meafures  they 
purfued,  in  order  to  get  the  better  each  of  his  adverfary,  with- 
out overmuch  regard  to  any  other  confequence,  became  ftronger 
and  ftronger,  and  perhaps  equally  dangerous.     The  meeting  of 
the  parliament  at  Oxford  had   a  kind  of  hoftile  appearance  ; 
and  as  foon  as  parliaments  were  laid  afide,  which  happened  on 
the  fudden  and  indecent   diflolution  of  this,  the  appearance 
grew  worfe.     No  fecurity  having  been  obtained  by  parliamen- 
tary methods,  againft  the  dangers  of  a  popifh  fucceflion,  it  is 
probable  that  they,  who  looked  on  thefe  dangers  as  neareft  and 
greateft,   began  to  caft  about  how  they  might  fecure  themfelves 
and  their  country  againft  them,  by  methods  of  another  kind  ; 
fuch  as  extreme  neceflity,  and  nothing  but  extreme  neceffity 
can  authorize.     Such  methods  were  happily  purfued  and  at- 
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tended  with  glorious  fuccefs,  a  few  years  afterwards,  when  this- 
fucceflion  had  taken  place  ;  and,  by  taking  place,  had  jufti- 
fied  all  that  had  been  (aid  againft  it,  or  foreboded  of  it ;  when 
the  nation  was  ripe  for  refiftance,  and  the  prince  of  Orange 
ready  and  able,  from  a  multitude  of  fortunate,  concurring  cir- 
cumftances,  tofupport  fo  great  an  enterprize.  But  the  attempts, 
which  were  wife  at  one  time,  would  have  been  defperate  at  the 
other  j  and  the  meafures  which  produced  a  revolution  in  the 
reign  of  king  James,  would  have  produced  in  the  reign  of 
king  Charles,  a  civil  war  of  uncertain  event  at  beft:  I  fay  of 
uncertain  event  at  beft  ;  becaufe  it  feems  to  me,  that  whoever 
revolves  in  his  thoughts  the  ftate  of  England  and  Scotland,  as 
well  as  the  fituation  of  our  neighbours  on  the  continent,  at  that 
time,  muft  be  of  opinion,  that  if  the  quarrel  about  the  exclu- 
fion  had  broke  out  into  a  war,  the  beft  caufe  would  have  been 
the  worft  fupported.  The  king,  more  united  than  ever  with 
his  brother,  would  have  prevailed.  What  was  projected  in 
1670,  and  perhaps  more  than  was  then  intended,  would  have 
been  effected;  and  the  religion  and  liberty  of  Great  Britain 
would  have  been  deftroyed  by  confequence.  We  cannot  fay, 
and  it  would  be  prefumption  to  pretend  to  guefs,  how  far  the 
heads  of  party  had  gone,  in  Scotland,  or  in  England,  into  mea- 
fures for  employing  force.  Perhaps,  little  more  had  palled,  in 
which  they  who  became  the  principal  facrifices,  were  any  way 
concerned,  than  ram  difcourfe  about  dangerous,  but  rude,  in- 
digefted  fchemes,  ftarted  by  men  of  wild  imaginations,  or  de- 
fperate fortunes,  and  rather  hearkened  to  than  affented  to; 
nay,  poflibly  defpifed  and  neglected  by  them.  But  the  court, 
who  wanted  a  plot  to  confirm  and  increafe  their  party,  and  to 
turn  the  popular  tide  in  their  favor,  took  the  firft  opportunity 
of  having  one ;  which  was  fben  furnifhed  to  them  by  the  im- 
prudent, but  honeft  zeal  of  fome,  and  by  the  villainy,  as  well 
as  madnefs  of  others :  and  they  profecuted  it  fo  feverely,  with 

the 
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the  help  of  *  forward  fheriffs,  willing  juries,  bold  witneiles  and 
mercenary  judges,  that  it  anfwered  all  their  ends.  The  defign 
of  aflaflinating  the  king  and  the  duke,  was  certainly  confined 
to  a  few  delperate  villains ;  but  -f-  too  many  had  heard  it  from 
them,  who  were  both  fo  foolifh  and  fo  wicked,  as  not  to  dis- 
cover them  ;  and  this  reflected  great  prejudice,  tho  I  doubt 
not  in  many  cafes  very  unjuftly,  againft  all  thofe  who  had  acted 
upon  better  principles,  but  yet  were  involved  in  thefe  profe*- 
cutions.. 

As  this  event  difarmed,  difpirited  and  broke  one  party;  fb 
it  ftrengthened,  animated  and  united  the  other.  The  tories, 
who  looked  on  the  dangers  they  apprehended  from  the  whigs 
to  be  greater  and  nearer  than  thofe  which  they  had  apprehend- 
ed, as  well  as  the  whigs,  before  this  new  divifion  of  parties, 
from  a  popifh  fucceflion,  were  now  confirmed  in  their  preju- 
dices. Under  this  perfuafion,  they  run  headlong  into  all  the 
meafures  which  were  taken  for  enlarging  the  king's  authority, 
and  fecuring  the  crown  to  the  duke  of  York.  The  principles 
of  divine  hereditary  right,  of  paffive-obedience,  and  non-refifl:- 
ance,  were  revived  and  propagated  with  greater  zeal  than 
ever.  Not  only  the  wild  whimfies  of  enthuhafts,  of  fchool- 
men  and  philofophers,  but  the  plaineft  dictates  of  reafon  were 
folemnly  condemned  in  favor  of  them,  by  learned  and  reve- 
rend bodies  of  men;  who  little  thought  that  in  five  years  time, 
that  is  in  1688,  they  fhould  act  conformably  to  fome  of  the 
very  proportions,  which  at  this  time  they  declared  falfe,  fedi- 
tious  and  impious. 

In  fhort,  the  Guelphs  and  Gibellines  were  not  more  animat- 
ed againft  each  other  at  any  time,  than  the  tories  and  whigs 

*  Burnet.  f  Id. 
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at  this ;  and  in  fuch  a  national  temper,  considerable  fteps  were 
made,  as  they  well  might  be,  towards  the  deftru&ion  of  our 
constitution.  One  of  thofe  which  Rapin  enumerates,  and  in- 
fifts  upon  very  gravely,  can  fcarce  be  mentioned  without  fmil- 
ing.  M  The  king,  fays  he,  in  order  to  make  his  people  feel  the 
11  Slavery  he  had  newly  impofed  on  them,  affected  to  review  his 
"  troops ;  and  thefe  troops  amounted,  by  the  return  of  the  gar- 
rt  rifon  of  Tangier,  to  four  thoufand  men,  effective,  and  well- 
<c  armed."  The  whigs,  indeed,  in  thofe  days,  were  fo  averfe  to 
Handing  armies,  that  they  thought  even  thofe  troops,  com- 
monly called  guards,  unlawful  ;  and  bifhop  Burnet  argues, 
in  his  reflections  on  my  lord  Russel's  tryal,  that  a  defign  to 
feize  on  them  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  defign  to  feize  on 
a  part  of  the  king's  army.  But  it  is  poflible  that  the  tories, 
who  had  fhewed  their  diflike  of  Standing  armies  fufBciently  in 
the  long  parliament,  might  think  it  however  no  unreafonable 
thing,  when  defigns  of  infurrections,  and  even  of  affaflinations 
had  come  fo  lately  to  light,  that  a  number  of  regular  troops, 
fufficient  to  defend  the  perfon  of  the  king,  but  not  fufficient 
to  opprefs  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  five  times  lefs  than 
we  have  fince  feen  kept  up  in  the  midft  of  the  moft  fecure 
tranquility,  fhould  be  winked  at,  till  thefe  distempers  were 
intirely  over. 

Another  Step,  which  the  fame  author  mentions,  was  in- 
deed of  the  greateft  confequence,  and  laid  the  ax  to  the  root 
of  all  our  liberties  at  once,  by  giving  the  crown  fuch  an  influ- 
ence over  the  elections  of  members  to  Serve  in  parliament,  as 
could  not  fail  to  deftroy  that  independency,  by  which  alone 
the  freedom  of  our  government  hath  been,  and  can  be  fup- 
ported.  I  mean  the  proceedings  by  quo  warranto,  and  the 
other  methods  taken  to  force,  or  perfuade,  the  corporations  to 
furrender  their  old  charters,  and  accept  new  ones,  under  fuch 
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limitations  and  conditions,  as  the  king  thought  fit  to  innovate, 
Thefe  proceedings  were  violent,  the  judgments  upon  them  ar- 
bitrary, and  the  other  methods  employed  fcandalous.  But  frill 
it  was  the  end,  it  was  the  confequence,  that  alarmed  and  ter- 
rified all  thofe  who  had  not  fold  themfelves  to  the  court,  or 
who  had  not  loft,  in  their  zeal  for  party,  all  regard  to  their 
country,  much  more  than  the  means  that  were  employed  upon 
this  occafion.  If,  inftead  of  garbling  corporations  by  prero- 
gative, the  court  could  have  purchafed  their  elections  by  money, 
we  may  reafonably  believe  that  the  furer  and  more  filent  way 
would  have  been  taken.  But  would  the  alarm  have  been  lefs 
among  all  the  friends  of  liberty  ?  Certainly  not.  They  would 
have  feen  that  the  end  was  the  fame,  and  have  difliked  thefe 
means  the  more,  for  being  lefs  liable  to  obfervation  and  cla- 
mor. A  prince,  averting  an  illegal  and  dangerous  prerogative, 
and  applauded  for  doing  fb,  and  feconded  in  the  attempt  by 
a  numerous  party  in  the  nation,  carried  no  doubt  a  very  terri- 
ble afpect.  But  ftill  there  was  room  to  hope,  the  violent  cha- 
racter of  the  duke  of  York  confidered,  (and  that  hope  was 
actually  entertained  by  many)  that  the  party,  who  abetted  thefe 
ufurpations  of  the  prerogative,  might  be  foon  frightened  back 
again  from  a  court  to  a  country  intereft  ;  in  which  cafe,  there 
was  room  to  hope  lirewife,  the  milder  character  and  better 
underftanding  of  the  king  confidered,  that  the  evil  might  be 
in  fome  degree  redreffed,  and  the  confequences  of  it  prevented. 
It  was  reafonable  for  the  friends  of  liberty  to  expect  that  men, 
who  were  injured,  would  complain  and  feck  relief,  on  the  firft 
favorable  opportunity.  But  if  they  had  been  corrupted,  and 
the  practice  of  felling  elections  had  Been  once  eftablifhed,  I 
imagine  that  the  friends  of  liberty  would  have  thought  the  cafe 

more  defperate. It  is  certainly  an  eaiier  tafk,  and  there  is 

fomewhat  lefs  provoking,  as  well  as  lefs  dangerous  in  it,  to 
flruggle  even  with  a  great  prince  who  (rands  on  prerogative, 

than 
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than  with  a  weak,  but  profligate  minifter,  if  he  hath  the 
means  of  corruption  in  his  power,  and  if  the  luxury  and  pro- 
ftitution  of  the  age  have  enabled  him  to  bring  it  into  faihion. 
Nothing  furely  could  provoke  men,  who  had  the  fpirit  of  li- 
berty in  their  fouls,  more  than  to  figure  tothemfelves  one  of  thefe 
faucy  creatures  of  fortune,  whom  me  raifes  in  the  extravagance 
of  her  caprice,  difpatching  his  emiffaries,  ecclefiaft ical  and  fe- 
cular,  like  fo  many  evil  daemons,  to  the  north  and  to  the 
fouth,  to  buy  the  votes  of  the  people  with  the  money  of  the 
people,  and  to  chufe  a  rt  prefentative  body,  not  of  the  people, 
but  of  the  enemy  of  the  people,  of  himfelf. 

This  was  not  the  cafe  at  the  time  we  are  fpeaking  of.  It 
was  prerogative,  not  money,  which  had  like  to  have  deftroyed 
our  liberties  then.  Government  was  not  then  carried  on  by 
undertakers,  to  whom  fo  much  power  was  farmed  out  for  re- 
turns of  fo  much  money,  and  fo  much  money  intrufted  for 
returns  of  fo  much  power.  But  tho  the  cafe  was  not  fo  de- 
fperate,  yet  was  it  bad  enough  in  all  confcience ;  and  among 
all  the  excefles  into  which  the  tories  ran,  in  favor  of  the 
crown,  and  in  hopes  of  fixing  dominion  in  their  own  party, 
their  zeal  to  fupport  the  methods  of  garbling  corporations  was, 
in  my  opinion,  that  which  threatened  public  liberty  the  mod. 
It  hath  been  reproached  to  them  by  many  ;  but  if  among  thole 
who  reproached  them,  there  mould  be  fome  who  have  ihared 
iince  that  time  in  the  more  dangerous  practice  of  corrupting 
corporations,  fuch  men  muff  have  fronts  of  brafs,  and  deferve 
all  the  indignation  which  is  due  to  iniquity,  aggravated  by  im- 
pjdence.  The  others  abetted,  in  favor  of  a  prerogative,  fup- 
p;>fed  real  by  many  in  thofe  days,  and  under  the  pretence  at 
leaft  of  law,  a  power,  which  gave  the  crown  too  much  influ- 
ence in  the  elections  of  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  ; 
but  thefe  men,  if  there  are  any  fuch,  have  been  concerned  in 
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a  practice,  for  the  fake  of  their  own  vile  intereft,  which  fpreads 
like  a  gangrene  over  the  whole  body  of  a  nation,  and  to  every 
branch  of  government ;  and  which  hath  never  failed,  in  any 
one  inftance,  where  it  hath  been  fuffered,  to  become  the  bane 
of  liberty. 

We  have  now  carried  the  two  parties  through  that  period 
of  time,  when  the  conduct  of  both  was  moft  liable  to  the  ob- 
jections made  to  them  by  their  adverfaries. The  tories  acted 

on  the  moft  abject  principles  of  fubmiflion  to  the  king  ;  and, 
on  thofe  of  hereditary  right,  were  zealous  for  the  fucceiTion  of 
a  prince,  whofe  bigotry  rendered  him  unfit  to  rule  a  proteflant 
and  a  free  people. The  whigs  maintained  the  power  of  par- 
liament to  limit  the  fucceflion  to  the  crown,  and  avowed  the 
principle  of  refiftance  ;  in  which  they  had  law,  example  and 
reafon  for  them.  But  then  the  fury  of  faction  was  for  doing 
that  without  parliament,  which  could  only  be  legally  done  by 
it :  and,  in  order  to  this,  the  principles  of  refiftance  were  ex- 
tended too  far  ;  and  the  hotteft  men  of  the  party  taking  the 
lead,  they  acted  in  an  extravagant  fpirit  of  licence,  rather  than 
a  fober  fpirit  of  liberty  ;  and  the  madnefs  of  a  few,  little  in- 
ferior   to   that   of   Cromwell's    enthuiiafts,    dishonored  the 

whole  caufe  for  a  time. My  intention  was  not   to   have  left 

them  here  ;  but  to  have  carried  thefe  obfervations  on  fo  far  as 
to  juftify,  notwithstanding  thefe  appearances,  what  is  faid  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  laft  letter,  concerning  the  true  characters 
of  both  parties.  But  either  the  abundance  of  matter  hath  de- 
ceived me,  or  I  have  wanted  ikill  and  time  to  abridge  it ;  fo 
that  I  muft  defer  this  part  of  my  tafk,  and  crave  your  indul- 
gence, as  well  as  that  of  your  readers,  for  my  prolixity. 

I  am,  S  I  R,  &c. 
Vol.  II.  N  L  E  T- 
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LETTER     VIL 

S  I  R, 

1  Advanced,  in  the  firft  of  thefe  eflays,  fomething  to  this  effect  ^ 
that  every  clumfy,  bufy,  bungling  child  of  fortune,,  on 
whom  me  beftows  the  means  and  the  opportunity  of  corrupt- 
ing, may  govern  by  this  infamous  expedient ;  and,  having 
gratified  his  ambition  and  avarice,  may  have  a  chance  to  fecure 
himfelf  from  punifhment,  by  deftroying  the  liberties  of  his 
country.  It  was  advanced  likewife,  in  the  lame  paper,  that 
every  character  is  not  equally  fit  to  govern  a  people,  by  divid- 
ing them  j  becaufe  fome  cunning,  fome  experience,  nay,  fome 
fkill  to  form,  and  fome  addrefs  to  conduct  a  fyftem  of  fraud, 
are  neceflary  in  this  cafe.  I  perfuade  myfelf  that  no  man, 
who  read  that  paper,  was  at  a  lofs  to  find  an  inftance  to  con- 
firm the  truth  of  the  firft  of  thefe  proportions ;  and  we  have 
now  before  us  another,  which  may  ferve  to  confirm  the  truth 
of  the  fecond. 

Tho  I  do  not  think  the  defigns  of  king  Charles  the 
fecond  either  deeply  laid,  or  deeply  fixed  in  his  own  mind  ; 
yet  in  general  they  were  founded  on  bad  principles,  and  di- 
rected to  bad  ends.  He  defired  indeed  to  be  eafy,  and  to 
make  his  people  fo  ;  but  then  he  defired  both  thefe  on  fuch 
conditions,  as  were  inconfiftent  with  good  government,  during 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign,  and  with  the  fecurity  of  reli- 
gion and  liberty,  during  the  latter  part  of  it.  We  have  feen 
how  the  intemperate  conduct  of  many,  and  the  flagitious  de- 
figns of  fome  among  the  whigs,  weakened  their  own  party, 
and  gave  new  ftrength  and  new  provocations  to  the  other. 
But  we  have  not  yet  confidered  fome  other  advantages,  with- 
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out  which  thefe  diviiions  could  neither  have  been  fomented, 
nor  fupported  as  they  were.  Now  thefe  advantages  arofe 
chiefly  from  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  king  himfelf. 
If  king  Charles  had  found  the  nation  plunged  in  corruption  ; 
the  people  chufing  their  reprefentatives  for  money,  without 
any  other  regard  ;  and  thefe  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  the  nobility,  reduced  by  luxury  to  beg  the  unhallowed 
alms  of  a  court ;  or  to.  receive,  like  miferable  hirelings,  the 
wages  of  iniquity  from  a  minifter  :  if  he  had  found  the  nation, 
I  fay,  in  this  condition,  (which  extravagant  fuppofition  one 
cannot  make  without  horror)  he  might  have  difhonored  her 
abroad,  and  impoverifhed  and  opprefled  her  at  home,  tho  he 
had  been  the  weakeft  prince  on  earth,  and  his  minifters  the 
moft  odious  and  contemptible  men  that  ever  prefumed  to  be 
ambitious.  Our  fathers  might  have  fallen  into  circumftances, 
which  compofe  the  very  quinteflence  of  political  mifery. 
They  might  have  fold  their  birth-right  for  porridge,  which 
was  their  own.  They  might  have  been  bubbled  by  the  foolifh, 
bullied  by  the  fearful,  and  infulted  by  thofe  whom  they  de- 
fpifed.  They  would  have  deferved  to  be  flaves,  and  they 
might  have  been  treated  as  fuch.  When  a  free  people  crouch, 
like  camels,  to  be  loaded,  the  next  at  hand,  no  matter  who, 
mounts  them,  and  they  foon  feel  the  whip,  and  the  fpur  of 
their  tyrant ;  for  a  tyrant,  whether  prince  or  minifter,  refem- 
bles  the  devil  in  many  refpe&s,  particularly  in  this.  He  is 
often  both  the  tempter  and  tormentor.  He  makes  the  cri- 
minal, and  he  punifhes  the  crime.  > 

But  this  was  not  the  ftate  of  the  Englifh  nation,  at  the 
time  we  fpeak  of.  We  were  not  yet  corrupted,  nor  even  quite 
ripe  for  corruption.  Parties  there  were ;  and  the  contefts  of 
thefe  parties  gave  occafion  to  the  rife  and  growth  of  factions  ; 
fome  of  which  ran  into  the  moft  feditious  practices  againft  the 
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government,  and  others  into  the  vileft  fubmiilion  to  it.  But 
ftill  a  fpirit  of  liberty  remained  in  many,  uncorrupted  and  un- 
extinguished, and  fuch  as  worked  our  national  deliverance  in 
the  days  of  diftrefs,  that  foon  followed.  We  were  freemen 
then,  in  the  proper  fenfe  and  full  extent  of  the  words ;  be- 
caufe  not  only  the  laws,  which  afferted  our  common  rights, 
were  maintained  and  improved,  but  private  independency, 
which  can  alone  fupport  public  liberty  under  fuch  a  govern- 
ment as  ours,  was  itfelf  Supported  by  fome  of  that  antient 
oeconomy  and  fimplicity  of  manners,  that  were  growing,  but 
not  grown,  out  of  fafhion.  Such  a  people,  as  we  then  were, 
could  neither  be  bought,  nor  driven  ;  and  I  think  king 
Charles  could  not  have  divided  and  led  them,  if  he  had 
wanted  any  of  the  qualities  he  poffeffed,  or  had  held  another 
conduct  than  he  held.  Far  from  being  proud,  haughty,  or 
brutal,  u*he  had  not  a  grain  of  pride,  or  vanity,  in  his  whole 
"  compofition  ;"  but  was  the  moft  affable,  Deft-bred  man  alive. 
He  treated  his  fubje&s  like  noblemen,  like  gentlemen,  like  free- 
men, not  like  vaffals,  or  boors.  Whatever  notion  he  had  of  his 
hereditary  right,  he  owned  his  obligation  for  the  crown  he 
wore  to  his  people,  as  much  as  he  would  have  been  bound  to 
do,  in  reafon,  in  juftice,  in  honor,  and  in  prudence,  if  he 
had  flood  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  it,  in  the  courfe  of  lineal 
fucceflion,  and  had  been  called  to  it  from  the  low  ftate  in 
which  he  was  before,  by  the  free  gift  and  choice  of  the  nation. 
His  profeflions  were  plaulible,  and  his  whole  behaviour  engag- 
ing ;  fo  that  he  won  upon  the  hearts,  even  whilft  he  loft  the 
good  opinion  of  his  fubjects,  and  often  balanced  their  judg- 
ment of  things,  by  their  perfonal  inclination.  Thefe  qualities 
and  this  part  of  his  conduct  went  a  great  way  to  give  him 
credit  with  his  people,  and  an  hold  on  their  affections.    But  this 
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was  not  all.     He  obferved  their   temper,    and   he  complied 
with  it.     He  yielded  to  them  in   points,  from  which  he  had 
determined,  and  declared  too,   that  he  would  never  depart. 
To   know    when  to  yield    in  government,  is  at  leaft   as  ne- 
ceflary,  as  to  know  when  to  lofe  in  trade ;  and   he  who  can- 
not do  the  firft,  is  fo  little  likely  to  govern  a  kingdom  well, 
that  it  is  more  than  probable  he  would  govern  a  mop  ill.    King 
Charles  gave  up  to  the  murmurs   of  his  people,  not  one  or 
two  fuch  minifters  as  may  be  found  almoft  behind  every  deilc  ; 
thofe  aukward  pageants  of  courts,  thofe  wooden  images,  which 
princes  gild  and  then   worfhip  ;  but  feveral   great  and  able 
men,  nay,  whole  cabals   of  fuch,  who  had   merit  with  him, 
tho  they  had  none  with  the  nation.     He  ftarted  often  out  of 
the  true  intereft  of  his  people,  but  the  voice  of  his  people  al- 
moft as  often  reclaimed  him.     He  made  the  firft  Dutch  war, 
but  he  made  the  triple  alliance  too.     He  engaged  with  Trance 
in  the  war  of  1672,  but  he  made  a  feparate  peace  with  Hol- 
land.    True  it  is,  indeed,  that  neither  the   reprefentations  of 
his  parliament,  nor  the  defires  of  his  people,  could  prevail  on 
him  to  go  farther,  and  to  enter  in  earneft  into  the  war  againft 
France.     But  the  confidence  between  him  and  his  parliament 
was  fo  broken  at  that   time,  that   they  would  not  truft  him, 
nor  he  them.      At  this  I  am  not  furprifedj  and  for  that  very 
reafon,   I  confefs,,  I  have  always  been  fo  at  the  ftrong  and  re- 
peated  inftances  made   to  force   him  into  that  war  ;   fince  it 
cannot  furely  be  better  policy   to  drive  a  prince  into  a  war, 
which  he  has  no  inclination  to  make,  than  it  would  be  to  be 
drawn  by  him  into  a  war,  if  he   had  no  ability  to  condud  it. 
In  home  affairs,  befides  his  frequent  conceilions,  whenever  the 
nation  took  umbrage  at  his  proceedings,  he  pafied  the  teft  and 
the  habeas  corpus  bills,  and  many  others  for  the  public  benefit : 
and  I  fcarce  remember  any  popular  ad:,  which  flopped  at  the 
throne  in  his  time,  except  that  about  the  militia,  which  he 
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apprehended  to  be  a  dangerous  encroachment  on  his  preroga- 
tive, and  another  in  favor  of  the  diflenters,  which  was  con- 
trived, meanly  enough,  to  be  ftolen  off  the  table  in  the  houfe 
of  lords. 

What  has  been  touched  here,  and  in  former  papers,  will 
be  fufricient  to  mew,  in  fome  meafure,  how  king  Charles 
was  enabled  to  divide  a  nation  fo  united  and  fo  heated  as  this 
nation  was,  on  the  difcovery  of  the  popifh  plot ;  to  oppofe  fo 
avowedly  and  fo  refolutely  the  exclusion  of  his  brother  ;  the 
profpecr.  of  whofe  fucceeding  to  the  crown  was  become  ftill 
more  dreadful,  even  by  that  fmall  part  of  Coleman's  corref- 
pondence,  which  had  come  to  light ;  and  yet  to  attach  fo  nu- 
merous a  party  to  himfelf,  nay  to  his  brother  ;  to  lay  afide 
parliaments  for  feveral  years,  and  not  only  to  ftand  his  ground, 
but  to  gain  ground  in  the  nation,  at  the  fame  time.  But 
there  is  ftill  fomething  more  to  be  added.  He  had  not  only 
prepared  for  the  ftorm,  but  he  acquired  new  ftrength  in  the 
midft  of  it ;  that  is,  in  the  proceedings  on  the  popifh  plot, 
and  the  bill  of  exclunon.  He  would  gladly  have  kept  the  for- 
mer out  of  parliament ;  but  when  it  was  once  there,  he  put 
on  the  appearances  of  great  zeal  for  the  profecution  of  it. 
Thefe  appearances  help'd  him  to  foreen  his  brother  ;  as  the  ill 
fuccefs  of  the  exclufion-bill  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  where  it  was 
rejected  by  fixty-three  againft  thirty,  helped  to  fkreen  himfelf 
from  the  violence  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  But  that  which 
gave  him  the  principal  advantage,  in  the  prefent  conteffs,  was 
another  management.  As  foon  as  the  firft  preparatory  fteps 
were  made  to  the  bill  of  exclusion  in  1678,  he  declared  him- 
felf, in  a  fpeech  to  his  parliament,  ready  to  pafs  any  bills 
to  make  his  people  fafe  in  the  reign  of  his  fucceflbr,  Co  they 
tended  not  to  impeach  the  right  of  fucceiiion,  nor  the  defcent 
of  the  crown  in  the  true  line.     He  perfifted  in  his  declaration 
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to  the  laft  ;  and  if  he  had  done  nothing  elfe,  I  imagine  that 
he  would  have  gained  no  great  popularity.  When  a  free  peo- 
ple lie  under  any  grievance,  or  apprehend  any  danger,  and^ 
trv  to  obtain  their  prince's  confent  to  deliver  them  from  one, 
or  prevent  the  other,  a  flat  refufal,  on  his  part,  reduces  them 
to  the  melancholy  alternative  of  continuing  to  fubmit  to  one, 
and  to  ftand  expofed  Co  the  other,  or  of  freeing  themfelves- 
from  both,  without  his  confent ;  which  can  hardly  be  done  by- 
means  very  confident  with  his  and  their  common  intereft.- 
King  Charles  was  too  wife  to  pufh  the  nation  to  fuch  an  ex- 
tremity. He  refufed  what  his  parliament  preffed  on  him,  in- 
the  manner  and  on  the  principle  they  preffed  it ;  but  then  his 
refufal  was  followed  by  expedients,  which  varied  the  manner, 
and  yet  might  have  been  managed  fo  as  to  produce  the  effect ;. 
and  which  feemed  to  fave,  rather  than  actually  faved,,  the 
principle..  Numbers  concurred,  at  that  time,  in  avowing  the' 
principle  ;  and  the  tefts  had  made  many  perfons  think  religion 
fafe ;  as  the  king's  offers  made  them  think  it  no  fault  of  his, 
if  it  was  not  made  fafer.  The  council  had  prepared  fome  ex- 
pedients ;  and  the  limitations,  and  other  provifions  againft  a 
popim  fucceffor,  propofed  directly  from  the  throne  by  the 
chancellor  in  1679,  went  a  great  way  towards  binding  the 
hands  of  fuch  a  fucceffor,  and  lodging  the  power,  taken  from 
him,  in  the  parliament.  But  the  fcheme  of  expedients,  de- 
bated in  the  Oxford  parliament,  was  a  real  exclufion  from; 
every  thing,  but  the  title  of  a  king.  The  firft  article  bammed- 
the  duke  of  York,  during  his  life,  to  the  diftance  of  five  hun- 
dred miles  from  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  and  the  tenth, 
to  mention  no  more,  excluded  him  ipfo  facto,  if  he  came  into5 
any  of  thefe  kingdoms  ;  diredted  that  he  mould  fuffer,  in  this, 
cafe,  as  by  the  former  bill,  and  that  the  fovereignty  mould 
veft  forthwith  in  the  regent ;  that  is,  in  the  princefs  of  Orange. 
Surely  this  was  not  to   vote   the  lion  in  the  lobby  into  the- 
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houfe.  It  would  have  been  to  vote  him  out  of  the  houfe,  and 
lobby  both,  and  only  fuffer  him  to  be  called  lion  ftill.  I  am 
not  ignorant  of  the  refinements  urged  by  Sir  William  Jones 
and  others  againft  this  fcheme  :  but  I  know  that  men  run  into 
errors  from  both  extremes ;  from  that  of  feeing  too  much,  as 
well  as  that  of  feeing  too  little ;  and  that  the  moft  fubtle  re- 
finers are  apt  to  mifs  the  true  point  of  political  wifdom, 
which  confifts  in  diftinguifhing  juftly  between  what  is  abfo- 
lutely  beft  in  fpeculation,  and  what  is  the  beft  of  things  prac- 
ticable in  particular  conjunctures.  The  fcheme,  no  doubt3  was 
built  on  a  manifeft  abfurdity,  and  was  liable  to  many  inconve- 
niencies,  difficulties  and  dangers ;  but  ftill  it  was  the  utmoft 
that  could  be  hoped  for  at  that  moment :  and  the  fingle  con- 
fideration,  one  would  think,  mould  have  been  this ;  whether, 
united  under  fuch  an  act  o£  parliament,  they  would  not  have 
oppofed  the  fucceflion  of  the  duke  of  York3  with  lefs  incon- 
veniency,  lefs  difficulty  and  danger,  than  difunited,  and  with 
the  laws  againft  them.  The  truth  is,  that  as  there  were  men 
at  this  time,  defirous  that  the  king  mould  be  on  defperate  terms 
with  his  parliament,  becaufe  they  were  fo  themfelves ;  in  like 
manner  there  were  others,  who  defired,  for  a  reafon  of  the 
fame  nature,  that  the  parliament  mould  be  on  defperate  terms 
with  the  king.  Thefe  were  factious  interefts,  and  they  pre- 
vailed againft  the  national  intereft  ;  which  required  that  the 
king  mould  be  feparated  at  any  rate  from  his  brother,  inftead 
of  being  united  to  him  by  a  fear  made  common  to  both.  But 
the  dye  was  thrown  ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  whig  party  were 
refolved  "  *  to  let  all  lie  in  confufion,  rather  than  hearken 
<{  to  any  thing,  befides  the  exclufion."  Obftinacy  provoked 
obftinacy.  The  king  grew  obftinate,  and  fevere  too,  againft 
his  natural  eafinefs  and  former  clemency  of  temper.    The  tory 
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party  grew  as  obftinate,  and  as  furious  on  their  fide,  accord- 
ing to  a  natural  tendency  in  the  difpofition  of  all  parties  :  and 
thus  the  nation  was  delivered  over,  on  the  death  of  king 
Charles,  "  a  la  fottife  de  fon  frere*;  to  the  folly  and  mad- 
"  nefs  of  his  brother." 

It  was  this  folly  and  madnefs  however,  that  cured  the  folly 
and  madnefs  of  party.  As  the  common  danger  approached, 
the  impreflions  of  terror  which  it  made,  increafed.  Whig  and 
tory  then  felt  them  alike,  and  were  brought  by  them,  as 
drunken  men  fometimes  are,  to  their  fenfes.  The  events  of 
king  James's  reign,  and  the  fteps  by  which  the  revolution  was 
brought  about,  are  fb  recent,  and  fo  well  known,  that  I  fhall 
not  defcend  into  any  particular  mention  of  them.  A  few  ge- 
neral remarks  on  the  behaviour  of  this  prince,  and  on  the  be- 
haviour of  parties  in  his  reign,  and  at  the  revolution,  will  be 
fufficient  to  wind  up  the  hiftory  of  whig  and  tory,  and  to 
prove  what  I  have  fo  often  afTerted,  that  both  fides  purged 
themfelves  on  this  great  occafion,  of  the  imputations  laid  to 
their  charge  by  their  adverfaries ;  that  the  proper  and  real  di- 
ftinction  of  the  two  parties  expired  at  this  aera,  and  that  altho 
their  ghofts  have  continued  to  haunt  and  divide  us  fo  many 
years  afterwards,  yet  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be  any  divifion 
of  parties  at  this  time,  reconcileable  with  common  fenfe, 
and  common  honefty,  among  thofe  who  are  come  on  the 
ftage  of  the  world  under  the  prefent  conftitution,  except 
thofe  of  churchmen  and  diffenters,  thofe  of  court  and 
country. 

The  behavior  and   conduct   of   king   James    the   fecond 
would  be  fufficient,  if  there  was  no  other  inftance,  and  there 
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are  thoufands,  to  fhew  that  as  ftrong  prejudices,  however  got, 
are  the  parents,  fo  a  weak  understanding  is  the  nurfe  of  bi- 
gotry, and  injuftice  and  violence  and  cruelty  its  offspring. 
This  prince  was  above  fifty,  when  he  came  to  the  throne.  He 
had  great  experience  of  all  kinds ;  particularly  of  the  temper 
of  this  nation,  and  of  the  impoffibility  to  attempt  introducing 
popery,  without  hazarding  his  crown.  But  his  experience  pro- 
fited him  not.  His  bigotry  drew  falfe  conclufions  from  it. 
He  flattered  himfelf  that  he  fhould  be  able  to  play  parties 
againft  one  another,  better  than  his  brother  had  done  ;  (which, 
by  the  way,  was  the  leaft  of  his  little  talents ;)  and  to  com- 
pleat  his  defigns  by  an  authority,  which  was  but  too  well  efta- 
blifhed.  He  pafled,  I  think,  for  a  fincere  man.  Perhaps,  he 
was  fo  ;  and  he  fpoke  always  with  great  emphafis  of  the  word 
of  a  king  :  and  yet  never  was  the  meaneft  word  fo  fcanda- 
loufly  broken  as  his.  In  the  debate  in  1678,  about  the  tenv 
when  he  got  a  provifo  put  in  for  excepting  himfelf,  it  has  been 
advanced  in  print,  and  not  denied  that  I  know  of,  that  fpeak- 
ing.  with  u  *  great  earneflnefs,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  hefb- 
u  lemnly  protefted  that  whatever  his  religion  might  be,  it 
"  fhould  only  be  a  private  thing  between  God  and  his  own 
"  foul ;  and  that  no  effect  of  it  fhould  ever  appear  in  the  go- 
"  vernment."  At  his  acceflion  to  the  throne,  in  council  firft,, 
and  after  that  in  full  parliament,  in  the  face  of  the  nation,  he 
made  the  ftrongeft  declaration  in  favor  of  the  conftitution  in 
church  and  ftate>  and  took  the  moft  folemn  engagements  to- 
defend  and  fupport  it.  But  bigotry  burfi:  through  all  thefe  cob- 
webs ;  for  fuch  they  are  to  men,  tranfported  by  a  religious  de- 
lirium* who  acquire  a  ftrength  that  thofe,  who  are  well,  have 
hot,  and  confcientioufly  break  all  the  obligations  of  morality. 
Thefe  admirable  difpofitions  in  the  king  were  encouraged  by 
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the  ftate  in  which  his  brother  left  and  he  found   the   nation, 
and  by  the  complaifance  of  the  parliament,  which  he  called 
foon  after  his  acceillon.     They  were  confirmed,  and  he  was 
determined  to  pull  off  the  mafk  entirely,  by  the  ill  fuccefs  of 
the  duke  of  Monmouth   and  the  earl   of  Argyle.     Bifhop 
Burnet  fpeaks  of  this  parliament  very  indecently,  and  I  think 
very  untruly.     They  were  neither  men  of  parts,   nor  eftates, 
according  to  him.    The  truth  is,    that  the  circumftances  under 
which  we  were  brought  by  the  factious   proceedings   of  both 
parties,  in  the  late  reign,  for  and  againft  the  court,  were  fuch 
as  might  perplex  the  beft  parts,  and  puzzle  the  heads  even  of 
the  wifeft  men.     A  profefled,  zealous  papift,  in  full  and  quiet 
pofleilion  of  the  throne,  and,  inftead  of  any  provifion  made, 
or  any  meafures  taken  againft  him,  the  notion  and  the  exer- 
cife  of  the  prerogative  eftablifhed  at  an  extravagant  height,  were 
fuch  circumftances,  as  laid  the  nation  almoft  at  the  mercy  of 
the  king.     They  therefore,  who  were  the  moft  determined  not 
to  part  with  either  their  religion,  or  their  liberty,  and  yet  had 
more  to  lofe  in  the  fray  than  Dr.  Burnet,  might  be  willing  to 
look  round  them,   to  wait  opportunities,  and  not  undertake 
rafhly  what  can  feldom  be  undertaken  twice.    It  is  impoflible 
to  believe  that  their  confidence  in  the  king's  word  was  fuch  as 
they  affected.     But  like  drowning  men,   who  faw  nothing  elfe 
to  catch  at,  they  caught  at  a  ftraw.     The   duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's expedition  into  England,  and  the  earl   of  Ar gyle's 
into  Scotland,  were  fo  far  from  affording  the  nation  any  op- 
portunity of  mending  their  condition,  that  the  declaration  of 
the  former  might  draw  fome  of  the  difTenters  to  his  ftandard, 
as  it  did  ;   but  was  calculated  to  drive  the  tory  party,  moft  of 
the  whigs,  and  in  fhort  the  bulk  of  the  people  from  him.    The 
declaration  of  the  latter  was  founded  in  the  folemn  league  and 
covenant ;  and  gave  fo  much  reafon  to  apprehend  that  a  revi- 
val of  the  fame  principles,  and  a  renewal  of  the  fame  tyranny 
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was  intended,  that  we  cannot  wonder  it  had  no  better  an 
effect ;  tho  we  lament  the  fate  of  a  worthy  and  gallant  man, 
whofe  crime  was  refilling  a  tefl,  that  mould  never  have  been 
impofed  on  proteftants  and  freemen,  and  who  had  been  driven 
into  thefe  extreme  refolutions  by  a  feries  of  unjuft  and  tyran- 
nical ufage_ 

Thus  were  thefe  invafions,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his 
reign,  favorable  in  fome  refpects  to  the  defigns  of  king  James. 
They  fortified,  in  the  minds  of  men,  the  jealoufies  and  fears, 
which  had  a  few  years  before  formed  the  tory  party,  and  difpofed 
them  by  confequence,  at  leaft,  to  keep  meafures  and  not  break 
with  the  king,.  They  gave  him  the  pretence,  which  he  feized 
very  readily,  of  railing  and  keeping  up  a  ftanding  army.  But,, 
in  the  event,  they  forwarded  our  deliverance  from  all  the  dan- 
gers to  which  we  were  expofed  under  his  government,  by 
precipitating  his  attempts  againft  our  religion  and  liberty.  The 
fame  day  that  the  news  of  the  invafion  in  Scotland  was  com- 
municated to  the  parliament  here,  the  commons  voted  that 
great  revenue,,  which  they  gave  him,  and  gave  him  for  life. 
After  thefe  invafions  were  over,  they  voted  a  fupply,  which 
was  intended  for  the  charge  of  maintaining  the  additional 
forces.  They  offered  to  pafs  a  law  for  indemnifying  his  popifh 
officers  from  the  penalty  they  had.  incurred,  and  to  capacitate 
fuch  others  as  he  mould  name  in  a  lift  to  be  given  to  the  houfe. 
In  fhort,  they  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  drawn  to  the  brink  of 
the  precipice :  but  there  they  flopped.  They  would  neither 
give  him  the  whole  fupply  of  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand; 
pounds,  which  he  afked,  nor  fanctify,  by  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment, the  practice  of  keeping  up  a  ftanding  army  in  time  of 
peace  ;  but  rejected  the  words- moved  for  that  purpofe.  They 
would  neither  repeal  the  teft  and  penal  laws,  nor  fubmit  to  his 
difpenfing,  or  fufpending,  which  was  in  effect  a  repealing  power: 

that 
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that  is,  they  would  not  caft  themfelves  headlong  down  the  preci- 
pice. And  becaufe  they  would  not,  he  quarrelled  with  them,  loft 
the  feven  hundred  thoufand  pounds  they  had  voted,  rather  thart 
fuffer  them  to  fit  any  longer ;  and  never  met  them  more. 

Things  haftened  now  to  a  decifion.  The  king's  defigns 
were  openly  avowed,  and  defperately  pufhed.  The  church  of 
England  oppofed  them  with  the  utmoft  vigor.  The  diffenters 
were  cajoled  by  the  court ;  and  they,  who  had  been  ready  to: 
take  arms  againft  king  Charles,  becaufe  he  was  unwilling  to 
exclude  his  brother,  and  who  had  taken  arms  againft  this 
prince,  fince  he  was  on  the  throne,  became  abetters  of  his- 
ufurpations.  It  were  eafy  to  prove  this,  even  by  bifhop  Bur- 
net's account,  as  much  as  that  is  foftened ;  and  if  the  ex^ 
cufes,  which  have  been  made  for  their  filenee  againft  popery 
in  this  critical  moment,  or  for  their  approving  and  encourag- 
ing the  exercife  of  a  difpenfing  power,  are  to  be  received,  one* 
may  undertake  to  excufe,  on  the  fame  principles  of  reafoning,, 
all  thofe  inftances  of  mifconducl:  in  the  church  party,  which 
I  have  prefumed  to  eenfure  fo  freely.  But  the  truth  is,  thefe 
excufes  are  frivolous.  I  could  quote  fome  that  are  even  bur- 
lefque.  Let  us  reverence  truth  therefore,  and  condemn  the 
diffenters  as  frankly,  on  this  occafion,  as  we  have  condemned 
the  members  of  the  church  of  England  on  others. 

The  revolution  foon  followed.  Many  of  the  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  tories,  fome  of  thofe  who  carried  higheft  the  doctrines 
of  paftive-obedience  and  non-refiftance,  were  engaged  in  it,, 
and  the  whole  nation  was  ripe  for  it.  The  whigs  were  zealous 
in  the  fame  caufe  ;  but  their  zeal  was  not  fuch  as,  I  think,  it 
had  been  fome  years  before,  a  zeal  without  knowledge :  I 
mean,  that  it  was  better  tempered,  and  more  prudently  con- 
ducted.    Tho  the  king  was  not  the  better  for  his  experience,, 
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parties  were.  Both  faw  their  errors.  The  tories  flopped  fhort 
in  the  purfuit  of  a  bad  principle.  The  whigs  reformed  the 
abufe  of  a  good  one.  Both  had  facrificed  their  country  to 
their  party.  Both  facrificed,  on  this  occafion,  their  party  to 
their  country.  When  the  tories  and  the  whigs  were  thus  coalited, 
the  latter  flood  no  longer  in  need  of  any  adventitious  help.  If 
they  did  not  refufe  the  afliftance  of  thofe,  who  had  weakened 
their  caufe  more  by  the  jealoufies  and  fears  to  which  they  gave 
both  occafion  and  pretence,  than  they  had  ftrengthened  it  by 
their  number,  yet  they  fuffered  them  to  have  no  influence  in 
their  councils,  no  direction  of  their  conduct.  The  caufe  of 
liberty  was  no  longer  made  the  caufe  of  a  party,  by  being  fet 
on  fuch  a  bottom,  and  puflied  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  one  party 
alone  approved.  The  revolution  was  plainly  defigned  to  re- 
ftore  and  fecure  our  government,  ecclefiaftical  and  civil,  on 
true  foundations ;  and  whatever  might  happen  to  the  king, 
there  was  no  room  to  fufpect  any  change  in  the  conftitution. 
There  were  fome,  indeed,  concerned  in  this  great  and  glorious 
undertaking,  who  had  obftinately  preferved,  or  lightly  taken 
up  the  republican  and  other  whimfies,  that  reigned  in  the 
days  of  ufurpation  and  confufion.  If  they  could  have  prevailed, 
and  it  was  no  fault  of  theirs  they  did  not,  the  coalition  of 
parties  had  been  broken ;  and,  inftead  of  a  revolution,  we 
might  have  had  a  civil  war,  perhaps,  not  even  that  fad  chance 
for  our  religion  and  liberty.  But  this  leaven  was  fo  near  worn 
out,  that  it  could  neither  corrupt,  nor  feem  any  longer  to  corrupt 
the  mafs  of  the  whig  party.  The  party  never  had  been  pref- 
byterians,  nor  republicans,  any  more  than  they  had  been  qua- 
kers  ;  any  more  than  the  tory  party  had  been  papifts,  when, 
notwithstanding  their  averfion  to  popery,  they  were  undenia- 
bly under  the  accidental  influence  of  popifh  councils.  But 
even  the  appearances  were  now  rectified.  The  revolution  was 
a  fire,  which  purged  off  the  drofs  of  both  parties  j  and  the 
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drofs  being  purged  off,  they  appeared  to  be  the  fame  metal, 
and  anfwered  the  fame  ftandard. 

I  shall  deliver  my  thoughts,  on  fome  other  occafion,  con- 
cerning the  difputes  that  arofe  about  the  fettlement  of  the 
crown  after  the  revolution  ;  and  mew,  if  I  do  not  very  much 
deceive  myfelf,  that  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  thence 
againft  any  thing  I  have  advanced. 


I  am,  SIR,  &c» 


L  E  T- 
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LETTER     VIII. 


S  I  R, 


TH  E  llavifh  principles  of  paflive-obedience  and  non- 
refiftance,  which  had  fculked  perhaps  in  fome  old  ho- 
mily before  king  James  the  firft,  but  were  talked,  written 
and  preached  into  vogue  in  that  inglorious  reign,  and  in  thofe 
of  his  three  fucceflbrs,  were  renounced  at  the  revolution  by  the 
laft  of  the  feveral  parties  who  declared  for  them.  Not  only 
the  laity,  but  the  clergy  embraced  and  co-operated  in  the  de- 
liverance which  the  prince  of  Orange  brought  them.  Some 
of  our  prelates  joined  to  invite  him  over.  Their  brethren  re- 
fufed  to  fign  an  abhorrence  of  this  invitation.  The  university 
of  Oxford  offered  him  their  plate,  and  affociated  for  him  againft 
their  king.  In  one  word,  the  conduct  of  the  tories,  at  this 
crifis,  was  fuch  as  might  have  inclined  a  man  to  think  they 
had  never  held  refiftance  unlawful,  but  had  only  differed  with 
the  whigs  about  the  degree  of  opprellion,  or  of  danger,  which 
it  was  neceflary  to  wait,  in  order  to  fanctify  refiftance.  Now, 
it  may  appear  at  firft  a  little  ftrange  that  thefe  principles, 
which  had  always  gone  hand  in  hand  with  thofe  of  the  divine, 
hereditary,  indefeafable  right  of  kings,  that  were  juft  as  well 
founded  in  reafon,  in  fupport  of  which  the  example  of  the 
primitive  chriftians  might  be  pompoufly  cited,  and  to  counte- 
nance which  fome  texts  of  the  bible  might  be  piouily  (trained, 
mould  not  keep  their  hold,  and  maintain  their  influence,  as 
well  as  the  others. 

This  attachment  to  hereditary  right  will  appear  the  more 
ftrange,  if  we  confider  what  regard  was  fhewn,  at  this  time, 
to  the  difficulties  they  who  had  pawned  themfelves,  as  it  were, 
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for  the  principles,  would  be  under,  when  they  came  to  con- 
cur in  eftablifhing  a  fettlement  repugnant  to  it.  That  great 
and  folemn  refolution,  about  the  abdication  of  king  James, 
and  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  might  have  been  expreffed  in 
terms  much  ftronger  and  plainer  than  it  was.  I  have  heard 
there  were  perfons  who  had  a  mind  it  mould  be  fo,  and  who, 
more  attached  to  the  honor,  that  is,  the  humor  of  party, 
than  to  the  national  intereft,  in  this  great  event,  would  have 
turned  this  refolution,  as  well  as  the  declaration  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  to  a  more  exprefs  approbation  of  the 
whig,  and  a  more  exprefs  condemnation  of  the  tory  tenets 
and  conduct.  But  a  wifer  and  honefter  consideration  pre- 
vailed. Inftead  of  erecting  the  new  government  on  the  nar- 
row foundations  of  party  fyftems,  the  foundations  of  it  were 
laid  as  wide,  and  made  as  comprehenftble  as  they  could 
be.  No  man,  I  believe,  at  this  time  thinks  that  the  vote  af- 
ferted  too  little  ;  and  furely  there  was  no  colour  of  reafon,  on 
the  fide  of  thofe  who  cavilled  againft  it  at  that  time,  for 
afTerting  too  much. 

The  difputes  about  the  words  abdicate,  or  defert,  and  about 
the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  were  indeed  fitter  for  a  fchool  than 
a  houfe  of  parliament,  and  might  have  been  expected  in  fome 
afiembly  of  pedants,  where  young  fludents  exercifcd  themfelves 
in  difputation,  but  not  in  fuch  an  augufr,  afiembly  as  that  of 
the  lords  and  commons,  met  in  folemn  conference  upon  the 
moft  important  occafion.  The  truth  is,  that  they  who  formed 
the  oppofition,  were  reduced  to  maintain  ftrange  paradoxes ; 
ftranger,  in  my  opinion,  than  moft  of  thofe  which  caffc  ib 
much  ridicule  on  the  ftoics  of  old.  Thus,  for  inftance,  they 
were  forced  to  admit  that  an  opprefTed  people  might  feek  their 
remedy  in  reiifb.nce,  for  they  had  fought  it  there  themfelves ; 
and  yet  they  oppcfed  making  ofc  of  the  only  remedy,  which 
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could  effectually  fecure  them  againft  returns  of  the  fame  op- 
predion,  when  refiftance  had    put  it  in   their   power,  as  op- 
prellion  had  given  them  a   right  to  ufe  this  remedy.     Surely 
this  muft  appear  a  paradox,  and  a  very  abfurd  one  too,  if  we 
confider  that  refiftance,  in  all    fuch  cafes,   is   the   mean,  and 
future  fecurity  the  end  ;  and  that  the  former  is   impertinent, 
nay,  wicked  in  the  higheft  degree,  if  it  be  not  employed  to  ob- 
tain the  latter.     Thus  again,  the  fame   men  declared  them- 
felves  willing  to  fecure  the  nation  againft  the  return  of  king 
James  to  that  throne  which  he   had  abdicated,  or,  according 
to  them,  deferted  :  nay,  fome  of  them  were  ready,  if  we  may 
credit  the  anecdotes  of  that  time,  to  proceed  to  fuch  extreme 
refolutions,  as  would  have  been  more  effectual  than  juftifiable 
in  the  eyes  of  mankind  \  and  yet  they  could  not  prevail  on 
their  fcrupulous  confeiences  to  declare  the  throne  vacant.    They 
had  concurred  in  the  vote,  that  it  was  "  inconfiftent  with  the 
"  laws,  liberties  and  religion  of  England  to  have  a  papift  rule 
'**  over  the  kingdom."    King  jAMEshad  followed  the  pious  ex- 
ample of  Sigismond,  who,  not  content  to  lofe  the  crown  of 
Sweden  himfelf  for  his  religion,  had  carried  his  fon  away,  that  he 
might  be  bred  a  papift,  and  lofe  it  too ;  and  yet  they  main- 
tained, tho  they  did  not  expreily  name  him,  that  if  the  throne 
was  then,  or  mould  be  at  any  time  vacant  of  the  father,  it 
muft  be  reputed  inftantaneoufly  full  of  the  fon,  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  this  filly  axiom,  that  the  king  never  dies.     Accord- 
ing to  this  law,  and  thefe  politics,  king  James  and  his   fuc- 
ceffors,  to   the  twentieth   generation,   might  have   continued 
abroad,    a  race  of  royal   exiles,  preferving  their  indefeafable 
right  to  govern,  but  debarred  from  the  exercife  of  it ;  whilft 
the  nation  continued,  during   all   this  time,  from  century  to 
century,  under  the  dominion  of  regents,  with  regal  authority, 
but  without   any  regal  right ;    an   excellent  expedient  fure  to 
keep  the  monarchy  in  an  hereditary  fucceflion  !   But  there  re- 
mained 
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mained  none  better,  on  the  principles  of  thefe  men,  fince  the 
prince  of  Orange  had  committed   the  fatal  overfight  of  ne- 
glecting to  conquer  the  nation.    His  fword  would  have  cut  the 
gordian  knot  of  hereditary  right,  and  they   could  have  fub- 
mitted  with  fafe  conferences  to  a  conqueror.     But  to  give  the 
crown    to  a  prince,    tho  they  had  put    the   whole   admini- 
ftration  into  his  hands ;  which,   by  the  way,  was  high  treafon, 
unlefs  the  throne  was,   what  they  denied  it  to  be,   actually  va- 
cant :  to  give  the  crown,  I  fay,  to  a   prince  who  would  not 
take  it,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  take  it,  without  their  con- 
fent ;  to  fettle  a  new  government  by  agreement  and  compact, 
when  the  glorious  opportunity  of  eftablifhing  it  by  force  and 
conqueft  had  been  unhappily  loft  :  thefe   were   proportions  to 
which  they  could  not  confent.  King  James  had  violated  the  fun- 
damental laws,  which  he  had  promifed  over  and  over,  and  fworn 
to  maintain.    He  had  fhewn  by  his  firft  efcape,  when  nothing 
was  more  impofed  on  him  than  to  wait  the  refolution  of  a  free 
parliament,  that  he  would  renounce  his  crown  rather  than  fub- 
mit  to  fecure  effectually  the  obfervation  of  thefe  laws.    He  had 
made  a  fecond  efcape,  which  was  voluntary  as  well  as  the  firft, 
and  made  on  the  fame  principle,   againlt  the  intreaties  of  his 
friends,  and  the  inftigations  of  the  lame  council  that  had  di- 
rected his  former  conduct,   and  on  a  letter   from  the  queen, 
claiming  his  promife  to  do  fo.     Notwithftanding  all  thefe  rear 
fons,  they  who  maintained  the  hereditary  right  of  our  kings, 
reduced  themfelves,  and  would  have  reduced  their  country,  to 
the  abfurd  neceflity  of  altering  their  conftitution,  under  pre- 
tence of  preferving  it.      No  king,  except   a  Stuart,  was  to 
reign  over  us  :    but  we  might  eftablifh  a  doge,  a  lord  archon, 
a  regent ;   and  thus  thefe  warm  a/Terrors  of  monarchy,  refilling 
to  be  {lives,   contended  to  be  republicans.     Many  more  para- 
doxes of  equal  extravagance  might  be  cited,  which  were  ad- 
vanced directly,  or  which  refulted  plainly  from  the  arguments 
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employed  on  one  fide  of  the  queftion  in  thofe  difputcs  ;  but 
the  inftances  I  have  cited  may  fuffice  for  our  prefent  purpofe, 
and  may  ferve  to  fhevv,  that  altho  difHculties  hard  to  folve  in 
fpeculation,  or  to  remove  in  practice,  will  arife  in  the  purfuit 
of  the  moft  rational  principles,  yet  fuch  abfurdities  as  thefe  can 
never  arife,  except  from  the  moft  irrational,  and  always  muft 
arife  from  fuch. 

If  the  perfbns  who  maintained  this  divine,  hereditary,  inde- 
feafable  right  of  our  kings,  had  thought  fit  to  drop  thefe  prin- 
ciples, when  they  laid  afide  thofe  of  pafllve-obedience  and  non- 
refiftance,  and  no  tolerable  reafon  can  be  given  why  they  did 
not,  their  conduct  would  have  been  confiftent  and  uniform  on 
this  great  occafion  ;  and  this  confiftency  and  uniformity  would 
have  been  productive  of  great  good,  by  taking  away  at  once 
even  the  appearances  of  all  political  divifion  in  the  bulk  of  the 
nation.  But  whilft  they  labored  to  reconcile  their  prefent 
conduct  to  their  antient  fyftem,  they  were  true  to  neither. 
They  had  gone  much  farther  than  this  would  allow,  and  then 
they  refufed  to  go  as  far  as  the  other  required,  in  order  to  be 
fafe,  and  therefore  in  order  to  be  juftified.  They  loft  every 
kind  of  merit,  the  chimerical  merit  of  adhering  to  a  fet  of 
filly  principles,  the  real  merit  of  facrificing  their  prejudices  to 
the  complete  deliverance  of  their  country  from  the  recent  dan- 
ger of  popery  and  arbitrary  power.  Nay,  they  did  worfe  ; 
for  the  mifchievous  confequences  of  their  conduct  were  not 
hurtful  to  them  alone,  and  at  that  time  alone,  but  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  even  down  to  thefe  times.  They  furnifhed  pretence 
to  factions,  who  kept  up  a  divifion  under  the  old  names,  when 
the  differences  were  really  extinguished  by  the  conduct  of  both 
parties,  becaufe  the  conduct  of  both  parties  was  no  longer  con- 
formable to  the  principles  imputed  to  them.  The  tories  had 
no  longer  any  pretence  of  fearing  the  defigns  of  the  whigs, 
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fince  the  whigs  had  Sufficiently  purged  themfelvcs  from  all  fuf- 
picion  of  republican  views,  by  their  zeal  to  continue  monarchi- 
cal government,  and  of  latitudinarian  fchemes  in  point  of  reli- 
gion, by  their  ready  concurrence  in   preferving  our  ecclefiafti- 
cal  eftablifhment,  and  by  their  infifting  on  nothing  farther,  in 
favor  of  the  diftenters,  than  that  indulgence  which  the  church 
was  molt  willing  to  grant.     The  whigs  had  as  little  pretence 
of  fearing  the  tories,  fince  the  tories  had  purged  themfelves, 
in  the  moft  fignal  manner,  from  all  fufpicion  of  favoring  popery 
or  arbitrary  power,  by  the  vigorous  reiiftance  they  made  to 
both.     They  had  engaged,  they  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  re- 
volution, and  they  were  fully  determined  againft  the  return  of 
king  James.     The   real   eflences  of  whig  and  tory  were  thus 
deftroyed,  but   the  nominal  were   preferved,  and   have  done 
fince  that  time  a  good  part  of  the  mifchief  which  the  real  did 
before.      The  oppofltion  made  to  the  fettlement  of  the  crown 
brought  this  about.     An  over-curious  enquiry  into  the  motives 
cf  this  oppofition  would  be  a  tafk  too  invidious  for  me  to  un- 
dertake.    Something  however  may  be  faid  upon  it.     We  may 
lay  in  general,  without  offence,  that  private  ambition  mingled 
itfelf  early  in  the  great  and  national  concerns  of  the  revolution  ; 
and  that  it  did  fo  more,  as  the  profpect  of  a  new  fettlement, 
and  of  the  elevation  of  the  prince  of  Orange  approached.    Ex- 
pectations were  raifed,  difappointments  were  given  or  forefeen, 
and  a  variety  cf  motives,  of  the  fame  kind,  began  to  influence 
very  flrongly  the  conduct   of  the   principal  actors.     Some  en- 
deavoured to  lay  the  foundations  of  their  future  lortune  by  de- 
monstrations of  a   perfonal  attachment   to  the    prince,  which 
were  carried  on,   I  doubt,  a  little  too  independently  of  the  re- 
gard due  to  their  country,  in  fome   cafes ;   particularly,   if  f 
miftake   not,  in  that  of  the  declaration  of  rights,  of  which 
we  may  pronounce,  and  experience  will  juftify  us,  that  it  was 
too  loofe,   too  imperfect,   and  nothing  lefs  than  proportionable 
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to  the  importance  of  the  occafion,  and  the  favorable  circum- 
stances of  the  conjuncture.  Others  there  were,  who  imagined 
that  the  fhorteft  and  fureft  way  for  them  to  take,  in  purfuit  of 
the  fame  view,  was  to  make  themfelves  confiderable  by  op- 
pofition,  to  form  a  party,  and  maintain  a  ftruggle  for  perfonal 
power,  under  the  pretence  and  umbrage  of  principle.  This 
was,  without  doubt,  the  motive  of  fome  particular  leading 
men,  and  could  not  be,  at  leaft  at  firff,  the  motive  of  num- 
bers. But  there  was  another  motive,  which  eafily  became  that 
of  numbers,  becaufe  it  arofe  out  of  a  fund  common  to  all 
men,  the  perverfity  of  human  nature,  according  to  an  obfer- 
vation  made  in  one  of  thefe  letters.  Whilft  the  event  of  the 
prince  of  Orange's  expedition  was  undecided,  men  remained 
under  the  full  influence  of  their  fears,  which  had  determined 
them  to  act  againfl:  their  prejudices.  But  when  the  revolution 
was  fecure,  and  thefe  fears  were  calmed,  thefe  prejudices  re- 
fumed  in  fome  degree  their  former  power,  and  the  more  for 
being  revived  and  encouraged  by  men  of  reputation  and  au- 
thority, who  argued  for  fome,  and  might  as  reafonably  have 
argued  for  all  the  errors,  in  contradiction  to  which  mort  of 
them  had  a  died,  nay,  and  were  ready  to  a&.  With  fuch  views, 
and  by  fuch  means,  were  many  brought,  at  this  time,  to  en- 
tangle themfelves  in  a  maze  of  inextricable  abfurdities.  Had 
they  owned  candidly  and  fairly  that  their  principles,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  the  whigs,  were  carried  too  high  in  the  former  difputes 
of  parties,  and  that  thefe  principles  could  not  be  true,  fince 
they  found  themfelves  actually  in  a  fltuation,  wherein  it  was 
not  poffible  to  act  agreeably  to  them,  without  manifeft  abfur- 
dity,  the  distinction,  as  well  as  the  difference  of  whig  and 
tory  had  been  at  an  end.  But  contrary  meafures  produced  a 
contrary  effect.  They  kept  up  the  appearances,  and  they 
could  keep  up  no  more,  of  a  whig  and  a  tory  party,  and  with 
thefe  appearances  a  great  part  of  the  old  anirnofity.     The  two 
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names  were  founded  about  the  nation,  and  men  who  faw  the 
fame  enfigns  flying,  were  not  wife  enough  to  perceive,  or 
not  honeft  enough  to  own,  that  the  fame  caufe  was  no  longer 
concerned,  but  lifted  themfelves  on  either  fide,  as  their  pre- 
judices at  firft,  and  their  inclinations,  or  other  motives,  which 
arofe  in  the  progrefs  of  their  contefts,  directed  them  afterwards : 
whigs  very  often  under  the  tory  ftandard,  tories  very  often 
under  the  whig  ftandard. 

This  general  reprefentation,  which  I  have  made  of  the  ftate 
of  parties  at  the  revolution,  is,  I  am  verily  perfuaded,  exactly 
juft ;  and  it  might  be  fupported  by  many  particular  proofs, 
which  I  chufe  rather  to  fuggeft  than  to  mention.  But  if  any 
doubt  remains,  let  us  analyfe  the  feveral  parties  of  that  time  a 
little  more,  reduce  them  to  their  firft  and  real  principles,  and 
then  pronounce  whether  we  find  the  whig  or  the  tory  party 
fubfifting  among  them. 

In  the  firft  place,  there  was  a  party  that  concurred  in  mak- 
ing the  new  fettlement ;  a  party  that  prevailed  in  parliament, 
and  was  by  much  the  majority  of  the  nation  out  of  it.  Were 
the  whigs  this  majority  ?  was  this  party  a  whig  party  ?  No  man 
will  prefume  to  affirm  fo  notorious  an  untruth.  The  whigs. 
were  far  from  being  this  majority,  and  king  James  muft  have 
died  on  the  throne,  if  the  tories  had  not  concurred  to  place  the 
prince  of  Orange  there  in  his  ftead.  Was  this  party  a  tory 
party  then  ?  Certainly  no.  The  whigs  had  been  zealous  in  the 
fame  caufe,  and  had  contributed  to  make  it  fuccefsful  by  their 
temper,  as  well  as  their  zeal,  by  waiting  the  time  of  the  tories, 
or  rather  the  maturity  of  the  conjuncture,  and  by  moderating; 
their  principles  and  their  conduct  in  favor  of  that  coalition, 
without  which  the  revolution  could  have  fucceeded  no  more 
than  the  exclufion  did.    We  find  then  here  neither  a  whig  nor 
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a  tory  party  ;  for  in  coalitions  of  this  kind,  where  two  parties 
are  melted  as  it  were  into  one,  neither  of  them  car  be  laid, 
with  truth  and  propriety,  to  exift. 

There  was  another  party  directly  opposite  to  this  ;  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men,  on  whom  the  original  taint  tranfmitted 
down  from  king  James  the  firff,  remained  ftill  in  the  full 
flrength  of  its  malignity.  Thefe  men  adhered  to  thofe  prin- 
ciples, in  the  natural  fenfe  and  full  extent  of  them,  which  the 
tories  had  profeffed.  But  yet,  the  tories  having  renounced 
thefe  principles,  or  diftinguifhed  themfelves  out  of  any  obliga- 
tion to  obferve  them,  this  inconfiderable  faction  could  not  be 
deemed  the  tory  party,  but  received  the  name  of  Jacobite  with 
more  propriety. 

Two  other  parties  there  were  at  this  time,  formed  on  one 
common  principle,  but  widely  different  however,  by  the  dif- 
ferent confequences  they  drew  from  it.  The  principle  I  mean, 
is  that  contained  in  the  diftinction  of  a  king  de  jure,  and  a  king 
de  facto.  The  famous  ftatute  of  Henry  the  feventh  authorifed 
this  diftinction.  The  ftatute  was  defigned  principally,  no  doubt, 
for  the  advantage  of  the  fubjects,  that  they  might  be  fafe,  which- 
ever fide  prevailed,  in  an  age  when  the  epidemical  foliy  of 
fighting  for  different  pretenders  had  fpilt  oceans  of  blood  on 
the  fcaffold,  as  well  as  in  the  field  ;  and  yet  the  ftatute  was 
defigned  for  the  fervice  of  kings  de  facto  too,  and  particularly  of 
Henry  the  feventh.  The  author  of  "  hereditary  right  aflerted" 
would  have  us  believe  otherwife  ;  and  yet  furely  nothing  can 
be  more  evident  than  this,  that  if  king  Henry  the  feventh's 
right  had  been  as  unqueftionable  as  he  fuppofes,  and  I  pre- 
fume  to  deny  that  it  was,  yet  he  would  have  been  declared  a 
king  de  facto  only,  if  the  intrigues  of  the  duchefs  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  the  faction  of  York  had  fucceeded  ;  and  confe- 
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quendy  this  provision  for  the  fafety  of  his  adherents,  in  that 
poftible  contingency,  gave  ftrength  to  him,  as  it  would  have 
given  ftrength  to  any  other  prince,  whilft  it  attached  his  adhe- 
rents to  him  by  the  apparent  fecurity  it  provided  ;  for  this  au- 
thor contends  that  it  did  not  eftablifh  a  real  fecurity,  and  ad- 
vifes  us  to  fufpend  our  judgment  on  the  validity  of  this  ftatute, 
till  we  fee  what  the  "  opinion  of  parliament  or  the  judges 
"  may  be,  whenever  a  king  de  jure  fhall  difpoftefs  a  king  de 
"  facto."    He  refers  us  ad  Calendas  Graecas. 

But  there  are  two  obfervations  to  be  made  to  our  prefent 
purpofe  on  this  ftatute,  which  feem  to  me  natural  and  plain. 
Firft,  it  confounds  in  effect  the  very  diftinction  it  feems  to 
make ;  fince  it  fecures  alike,  and,  by  fecuring  alike,  autho- 
rifes  alike  thofe  who  adhere  to  the  king  de  jure,  and  thofe  who 
adhere  to  the  king  de  facto,  provided  they  adhere  to  the  king 
in  pofleffion.  Secondly,  it  was  contrived  to  hinder  people,  ac- 
cording to  my  lord  Bacon's  fenfe  of  it,  "  from  bufying  them- 
"  felves  in  prying  into  the  king's  title,  and  that  fubjects  might 
"  not  trouble  themfelves  with  enquiries  into  the  juftnefs  of  the 
<l  king's  title  or  quarrel."  Now,  upon  the  foundation  of  this 
diftinction  and  this  ftatute,  thus  underftocd,  they  who  de- 
murred on  the  fettlement  of  the  crown  at  the  revolution,  might 
plaufibly,  tho  I  think  very  unreafonably,  refolve  neither  to  vote, 
nor  act  themfelves,  againft  thofe  maxims  and  principles  which 
they  had  entertained  and  profefled,  as  maxims  cf  law,  and 
principles  of  the  conftitution,  and  yet  refolve  to  fubmit  iin- 
cerely,  and  adhere  faithfully  to  a  new  eftablifhment,  when  it 
was  once  made.  But  the  other  of  the  two  parties  I  mentioned 
drew  from  the  fame  principle,  of  diftinguifhing  between  a  king 
de  facto  and  a  kingde  jure,  a  very  different  conclufion.  They 
acknowledged  one  king,  and  held  their  allegiance  ftill  due  to 
another.      They  bound  themfelves  by  oath  to  preferve  a  fettle- 
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ment  which  they  pretended  themfelves  in  confcicnce  obliged" 
to  fubvert.  This  was  to  juftify  perfidy,  to  fanclify  perjury, 
to  remove  the  facrcd  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong,  and,  as 
far  as  in  them  lay,  to  teach  mankind  to  call  good  evil,  and 
evil  good. 

Such  were  the  three  divifions  into  which  men  broke  at  the 
revolution,  in  oppofing  the  fettlement  then  made,  whilft  the 
great  body  of  the  nation  concurred  in  it,  and  whig  and  tory 
formed  in  reality  but  one  party.  The  firft  of  thefe  divifions 
continued,  and  became  a  faction  in  the  ftate,  but  made  no  profe- 
lytes,  and  is  worn  out  by  time.  The  principle  of  the  fecond  was 
wrong,  but  it  could  not  be  reputed  dangerous  whilft  it  lafted, 
and  it  feems  to  have  been  built  on  fo  narrow  and  flippery  a 
foundation,  that  it  did  not  continue  long  in  force.  I  may  be 
more  bold  in  averting  this,  fince  if  we  look  back  to  the  aera  of 
the  revolution,  and  to  the  times  which  followed,  we  fhall  find 
among  thofe  who  voted  for  a  regent,  not  a  king,  on  the  ab- 
dication of  king  J  antes,  fome  illuftrious  perfons  who  ferved 
king  William  faithfully,  who  adhered  inviolably  to  our  new 
eftablifhment,  and  who  have  been  diftinguifhed  friends  of  the 
fucceflion  that  hath  now  taken  place.  That  there  have  been 
perfons,  who  deferved  to  be  ranked  under  the  third  head,  is 
too  notorious  to  be  denied  ;  but  I  perfuade  myfelf  that  this 
divifion  hath  confifted  always  of  a  flux  body.  On  one  hand, 
it  is  fcarce  poflible  to  believe  that  any  number  of  men  mould 
be  fo  hardened,  as  to  avow  to  themfelves,  and  to  one  another,, 
the  acting  and  perfifting  to  ad  on  a  principle  fo  repugnant 
to  every  notion  and  fentiment  that  harbour  in  the  breafts  of 
focial  creatures.  On  the  other,  we  know  how  the  fallies  and 
tranfports  of  party,  on  fome  occafions,  can  hurry  even  rea- 
fonable  men  to  aft  on  the  moft  abfurd,  and  honeft  men  to  ?.£l 
on  the  moft  unjuftifiable  principles,  or  both  one  and  the  other 
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on  no  principle  at  all,  according  as  the  objecT:  which  the  pre- 
vailing paffion  prefents  to  them  directs.  This  hath  been  the 
cafe  of  many  fince  the  revolution,  and  there  are  fome  of  all 
fides,  I  believe,  ftill  alive,  fure  I  am  that  there  were  fome  a 
few  years  ago,  who  know  that  no  fide  is  abfolutely  unexcep- 
tionable in  this  refped. 


I  am,  SIR,  &c. 


Q^  2  LET- 
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LETTER     IX. 


S  I  R, 


BU  T  whatever  the  ftate  of  parties  was  at  the  revolution, 
and  for  fome  time  afterwards,  the  fettlement  made  at 
that  time  having  continued,  that  ftate  of  parties  hath  changed 
gradually,  tho  flowly,  and  hath  received  at  length,  according 
to  the  necefTary  courfe  of  things,  a  total  alteration.  This  alte- 
ration would  have  been  fooner  wrought,  if  the  attempt  I  have 
mentioned,  to  defend  principles  no  longer  defensible,  had  not 
furnifhed  the  occafion  and  pretertce  to  keep  up  the  appearances 
of  a  tory  and  a  whig  party.  Some  of  thofe  who  had  been  called 
tories  furnifhed  this  pretence.  They  who  had  been  called 
whigs  feized  and  improved  it.  The  advantages  to  one  fide, 
the  difadvantages  to  the  other,  the  mifchiefs  to  the  whole, 
which  have  enfued,  I  need  not  deduce.  It  mail  fuffice  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  thefe  appearances  were  the  more  eafy  to  be  kept  up, 
becaufe  feveral  men,  who  had  flood  confpicuous  in  opposition 
to  one  another  before  the  revolution,  continued  an  opposition, 
tho  not  the  fame,  afterwards.  Frefh  provocations  were  daily 
given,  and  frefh  pretences  for  division  daily  taken.  Thefe  con- 
tefts  were  prefent ;  they  recalled  thofe  that  had  paft  in  the  time 
of  king  Charles  the  fecond,  and  both  fides  forgot  that  union 
which  their  common  danger  and  their  common  intereft  had 
formed  at  the  revolution.  Old  reproaches  were  renewed,  new 
ones  invented,  againft  the  party  called  whigs,  when  they  were 
as  complaifant  to  a  court  as  ever  the  tories  had  been  ;  againft  the 
party  called  tories,  when  they  were  as  jealous  of  public  liberty 
and  as  frugal  of  public -money  as  ever  the  whigs  had  been. 
Danger  to  the  church,  on  one  fide,  and  danger  to  the  flate, 
on   the   other,   were  apprehended  from  men  who  meant  no 
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harm  to  either  ;  for  tho  diffenters  mingled  themfelves  on  one 
fide,  and  Jacobites  on  the  other,  and  notwithstanding  the  lean- 
ings of  parties  in  favor  of  thofe,  by  whom  they  were  abetted, 
yet  is  it  a  certain  truth,  that  the  Struggle  was  in  the  main  for 
power,  not  principle  ;  and  that  there  was  no  formal  defign  laid 
on  one  fide  to  deftroy  the  church,  nor  on  the  other  the  State. 
The  cavils  which  may  be  made,  and  the  facts  which  may  be 
cited,  fome  of  older,  and  fome  of  frefher  date,  again  ft  what 
hath  beea  here  faid,  do  not  efcape  me.  Men  of  knowledge, 
and  of  cool  and  candid  thought,  will  anfwer  one,  and  account 
for  the  other,  without  my  help  ;  and  I  cannot  refolve,  for  the 
fake  of  the  paSIionate,  nor  even  of  the  ignorant^  to  defcend 
upon  this  fubject  into  a  greater  detai!. 

I  pass  to  that  which  is  clofer  to  my  prefent  purpofe,  and  of 
more  immediate  ufe  j  and  I  fay,  that  as  the  natural  difpofitions 
of  men  are  altered  and  formed  into  different  moral  characters 
by  education,  fo  the  fpirit  of  a  constitution  of  government, 
which  is  confirmed,  improved  and  Strengthened  by  the  courfe 
of  events,  and  efpecially  By  thofe  of  fruitlefs  opposition,  in  a 
long  tract  of  time,  will  have  a  proportionable  influence  on  the 
reafoning,  the  fenti merits',  and  the  conduct  of  thofe  who  are 
fubject  to  it.  A  different  fpirit  and  contrary  prejudices  may 
prevail  for  a  time,  but  the  fpirit  and  principles  of  the  conStitu- 
tion  will  prevail  at  laSt.  If  one  be  unnatural,  and  the  other 
abfurd,  and  that  is  the  cafe  in  many  governments,  a  vigorous. 
cxercife  of  power,  fignal  rewards,  Signal  punifhments,  and  a 
variety  of  other  fecondary  means,  which  in  fuch  constitutions 
are  never  wanting,  will  however  maintain,  as  long  as  they  are 
employed,  both  the  fpirit  and  the  principles.  But  if  the  fpirit 
and  principles  of  a  constitution  be  agreeable  to  nature  and  the 
true  ends  of  government,  which  is  the  cafe  of  the  prefent  con- 
stitution of  the  Britifh  government,  they  want  no  fuch  means 
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to  make  tlicm  prevail.  They  not  only  flourifh  without  them, 
but  they  would  fade  and  die  away  with  them.  As  liberty  is 
nourished  and  fupported  by  fuch  a  fpirit  and  fuch  principles, 
fo  they  are  propagated  by  liberty.  ^  ruth  and  reafon  are  often 
able  to  get  the  better  of  authority  in  particular  minds ;  but 
truth  and  reafon,  with  authority  on  their  ride,  will  carry  num- 
bers, be  ;r  down  prejudices,  and  become  the  very  genius  of  a 
people.  The  progrefs  they  make  is  always  fure,  but  fome- 
times  not  obfervable  by  every  eye.  Contrary  prejudices  may 
feem  to  maintain  themfelves  in  vigor,  and  thefe  prejudices  may 
be  kept  up  long  by  paflion  and  by  artifice.  But  when  truth 
and  reafon  continue  to  a6t  without  reftraint,  a  little  fooner  or 
a  little  later,  and  often  when  this  turn  is  lead  expected,  the 
prejudices  vanifh  at  once,  and  truth  and  reafon  triumph  with- 
out any  rival. 

The  constitution  of  England  had  been  feen  in  two  very  dif- 
ferent lights  for  almoft  a  century  before  the  revolution  ;  fo  that 
there  is  no  room  to  be  furprifed  at  the  great  oppolition  that 
appeared,  when  the  whig  and  tory  parties  arofe  a  very  few 
years  before  that  aera,  between  principles  which,  as  oppofite 
as  they  were,  each  fide  pretended  to  eftablifh  on  the  nature  of 
one  and  the  fame  conftitution.  How  this  happened  hath  been 
often  hinted,  and  I  have  not  here  room  to  explain  any  farther. 
Let  us  be  fitisfied  that  it  is  no  longer  the  cafe.  Our  conftitu- 
tion  is  no  longer  a  myftery  ;  the  power  of  the  crown  is  now 
exactly  limited,  the  chimaera  of  prerogative  removed,  and  the 
rights  of  the  fubjecT:  are  no  longer  problematical,  tho  fome 
things  necefTary  to  the  more  effectual  fecurity  of  them  may  be 
flill  wanting.  Under  this  confbtutbn  the  greater!  part  of  the 
men  now  alive  were  born.  They  lie  under  no  pretence  of  ob- 
ligation to  any  other,  and  to  the  fupport  of  this  they  are 
bound  by  a!l  the  ties  of  fociety,  and  all  the  motives  of  intereft. 

Let 
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Let  us  prove  what  we  advance  ;  and  that  we  may  do  fa 
ad  homines,   let  us  borrow  our  argument  from  the  great  cham- 
pion of  hereditary  right.     Having  mentioned  in  his  introduc- 
tion what  he  endeavours  pompoufly,  but  vainly,  to  eftablifix 
in   his  book    in  favor  of  hereditary  right,   "  a  prefcription  of 
"  nine  centuries,  a  continualclaim  of  five  hundred  and  fifty 
"  years,"  he  attempts  to  convince  us  by  a  <c  novel  law,  and 
"  a  modern  conftitution."     This  modern  conftitution  is  the 
act  of  recognition,  in  the  firft  of  king  James   the  firif.     The 
declarations   there   made  in  favor  of  hereditary  right,  are  no 
doubt  as  ftrong  as  words  can  frame,  and  the  words  are  fuch  as 
would  tempt  one  to  think,  by  the  fuftian  they  compofe,  that 
his  majefty  himfelf  had  penned  them.     From  hence  it  is  con- 
cluded, that  fin ce  {{  the  vows  and  ads  of  fathers— -bind  their 
"  pofterity  —  This  ad,  till  the  fociety  hath  revoked  it  lawfully, 
"  lays  the  fame  obligation  on  every  member  of  the  fociety,  as 
"  if  he  had  perfonally  confented  to  it."— — r-If  this  acl;  then  was. 
lawfully  revoked,  or  repealed,  ariother  novel  law,  contrary  to 
it,  might  be  made  equally  binding ;    but  neither  this  ad:,  nor 
the  ad  of  the  twelfth  of  Charles  the  fecond,  affirming  the 
crown  to  appertain  by  jiift  and  undoubted   right    to  the  king, 
his  heirs  and  lawful  fucceffors,  having  been  exprefly  repealed,, 
we  {fill  lie  under  the  fame  obligations,  and  every  fettle ment,/ 
contrary  to  them,  and  by  confequence  the  fettlementmadeat  the 
revolution,  is  unlawful.    Novvlafk,  was  not  the  will  of  Henry 
the  eighth,   which  excluded  the  whole  Scotifh  line,   made  in 
purfuance,  and  by  the  authority  of  an  ad  pafTtd  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  reign  ?  Hath  not  this  author  judified  the  validity 
of  this  will  much  to  his  own  fatisfadion,  and,  I  believe,  t  >  that 
of  his  readers  ?  Was  this  will  lawfully  revoked  ?  Was  this  flatute 
exprtfly  repealed?  I  afk  farther,  whether  hereditary  right,  and 
the  obligations  of  fubjeds  to  it,  could  be  made  immutable  and 
ttcmal]  as  this  author  aiJerts  that  they  were  by  the  ad  of  re- 
cognition^ 
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cognition,  without  a  manifeft  contradiction  to  the  act  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  which  declares  the  power  of  parliament  to  limit 
and  bind  the  fucceflion  to  the  crown  ?  Was  this  act  exprefly 
repealed  ?  That  king  James  the  firft  fucceeded  lawfully  againff. 
law,  our  author  is  fond  to  maintain ;  and  the  propofition  is 
not  unlike  that  of  fome'  popifh  cafuifts,  who  affert  that  his 
holinefs  "  jurepoteft  contra  jus  deccrnere,  can  decree  rightfully 
;«*  againft  right."  But  if  thefe  queftions  are  fairly  anfwered,  it 
will  refult  from  fuch  anfwers,  and  from  the  arguments  I  have 
quoted,  that  this  novel  law,  this  modern  conftitution,  is 
a  meer  illufion  ;  that  it  never  bound  any  member  of  the 
fociety  ;  and  that  the  parliament  had  as  much  right  to  make 
the  fettlement  in  1688,  notwithstanding  the  act  of  recogni- 
tion, as  the  parliament  had  to  make  this  act  in  1603,  not- 
withstanding the  two  acts  I  have  mentioned,  and  the  will  of 
Henry  the  eighth,  made  by  virtue  of  the  firfr.  of  them.  This 
wayward  and  forlorn  hereditary  right  muff  therefore  fall  to  the 
ground,  or  be  fupported  by  the  fuppofed  prefcription  of  nine 
centuries,  and  claim  of  five  and  a  half,  which  no  intelligent 
man  who  reads  this  book,  will  be  perfuaded  that  the  author 
hath  proved  a  jot  better,  than  the  uninterrupted  fucceflion  of 
popes,  from  St.  Peter  down  to  his  prefent  holinefs,  is  proved 
by  the  learned  antiquaries  of  Italy.  If  this  act  of  recognition 
be  urged,  as  it  fometimes  is,  to  mew  the  declared  fenfe  of  the 
three  eftates  of  the  kingdom,  which  declaration  was  obtained, 
it  feems,  in  an  hurry,  fince  the  act  was  read  three  times  in  one 
houfe  the  fame  day  ;  the  declared  fenfe  of  the  three  eftates,  not 
pronounced  in  an  hurry,  but  after  the  moft  folemn  debates  and 
conferences,  may  be  urged  with  much  gi  eater  weight,  in  fa- 
vor of  our  prefent  fettlement.  If  this  act  of  recognition,  not- 
withstanding what  hath  been  objected,  be  urged  as  a  law  which 
had  the  aflent  of  a  king,  in  oppofition  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention,  by  which  king  William  and   queen  "Mary 

were 
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were  raifed  to  the  throne,  the  anfwer  is  obvious  and  conclu- 
flve.  The  circumftances  of  the  two  cafes  are  very  different, 
but  when  they  come  to  be  weighed  in  a  fair  balance,  thofe 
which  attended  the  fettlement  of  the  crown  on  the  revolution, 
will  be  found  at  leaft  as  conformable  to  reafon,  to  law,  and 
to  practice,  as  thofe  which  attended  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
Stuart  family.  Queen  Elizabeth  designed  king  James  the 
firft  to  be  her  fucceflbr  ;  the  nation  concurred  to  make  him 
fo ;  neither  fhe  nor  they  paid  any  regard  to  the  law  which 
flood  in  his  way.  Their  reafons  for  acting  in  this  manner 
are  eafy  to  be  difcovered  in  the  hiftory  of  that  time,  and  on 
the  fame  authority  we  may  certainly  conclude,  that  they  would 
not  have  acted  in  this  manner,  if  king  James  had  been,  like 
his  mother,  a  profeffed  papift.  Thus  he  got  into  the  throne, 
and  when  he  was  there,  he  got,  like  other  kings,  fuch  a  title 
as  he  chofe  to  ftand  upon,  agnized,  or  recognized  by  his  par- 
liament. The  fettlement  at  the  revolution  was  made  by  a  con- 
vention of  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  a  full  and 
free  reprefentative  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  When 
king  William  and  queen  Mary  were  once  fettled  in  the 
throne,  this  fettlement  was  continued  and  confirmed  by  an  af- 
femblage  of  all  the  legislative  powers.  He  who  will  difpute 
the  validity  of  thefe  proceedings,  muft  fhew  therefore  firft  of 
all,  what  hath  never  yet  been  fhewn,  no,  not  by  the  author 
I  have  fo  often  quoted,  the  invalidity  of  the  proceedings  of 
thofe  parliaments,  which  raifed  Edward  the  third  and  Henry 
the  fourth  to  the  throne,  which  were  called  as  irregularly,  tho 
by  writs  in  the  names  of  Edward  the  fecond  and  Richard  the 
fecond,  as  it  can  be  pretended  that  the  convention  was.  He 
muft  fhew  the  invalidity  of  the  proceedings  even  of  that  af- 
fembly,  by  which  Charles  the  fecond  was  called  home,  till 
their  proceedings  became  valid  by  a  fubfequent  confirmation. 
He  muft  fhew  farther,  how  any  of  the  laws  of  the  princes  of 
Vol.  II.  R  the 
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the  houfe  of  Lancaster  came  to  be  conftantly  received  and 
executed,  a  little  better  than  the  author  of  "  Hereditary  right 
"  aiTerted"  hath  done,  by  alluring  us  on  his  word  that  it  was 
by  the  "  fufferance  of  Edward  the  fourth  and  his  fucceftbrs, 
*'  and  the  approbation  of  the  people."    He  muft  account  for 
the  continuance  in  force  of  the  laws  of  Richard  the  third, 
and  of  Henry  the  feventh,  a  little  better  than  the  fame  author 
does,  by  the  deficiency  of  Henry  the  feventh's  title,  which 
upon  another  occafion  he  magnifies,  tho  upon  this  he  affirms 
it  to  have  been  no  better  than  that  of  Richard  the  third,  and 
by  the  great  refpect  of  Henry  the  eighth  for  his  father.    When 
this  hath  been  once  fhewn,  it  will  be  time  to  think  of  a  reply. 
In  the  mean  while  we  will  obferve,  that  befides  the  paiTion  and 
party- fpirit  which  poffefs  almoft  all  thofe  who  write   on  this 
fubject,  there  is  a  diftinction  which  fhould  be  conftantly  made 
in  cafes  of  this  nature,  and  which  they  never  make,   or  never 
make  exactly  enough.      They  compare  the  proceedings   with- 
out comparing  the  Situation.     NeceiTity  and  felf-prefervation 
are  the  great  laws  of  nature,  and  may  well  difpenfe  with  the 
Uriel:  obfervation  of  the  common  forms  of  any  particular  con- 
stitution.     Either  the  convention  muft  have  fallen  into  the  ab- 
surdities I  have  already  mentioned,  or  have  called  back  king 
James,  which  would  have  been  ftill  a  greater  abfurdity,  or 
nave  left  their  country  in  abfolute  anarchy,  or  have  done  what 
they  did.     What  they  did,  was  done  as  near  as  poflible  to  the 
fpirit  of  our   constitution,    the   forms  of  our  laws,  and  the 
examples  of  former  times.     They  had  the  merit,  their  pofte- 
rity  hath   the  benefit,  nay,  he   who  would  fay  that  they  had 
the  guilt,  not  the   merit,  muft  ftill  allow  that  their  posterity 
hath  the   benefit,   without  Sharing  the  guilt ;  and,   upon  the 
whole  matter,   I  will  venture  to  aSTert,  that  he  who  fcruples, 
or  pretends  to  fcruple,   at  this  time,  the  validity  of  our  prefent 
constitution,  is  no  wifer,  or  elfe  no  honefter,   than  he  would 
4  be, 
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be,  who  mould  fcruple,  or  pretend  to  fcruple,  the  validity  of 
magna  charta.     I  have  often  wimed  that  fome  profound  anti- 
quary of  much  leifure,  would  write  an  elaborate  treatife,  to 
afTert  royal   prerogative  againft  the  great  charter,  as  well  as 
hereditary  right  againft  the  revolution.     I   am  perfuaded  that 
he  would  fucceed  alike  in  both.     Why,   indeed,   fhould  a 
charter,  extorted  by  force,  and  therefore  vicious  in  its  principle, 
ftand  on  a  better  foot,  or  have  more  regard  paid  to  it,  than  a 
fettlement  made  in  opposition  to  a  divine,  and  therefore  inde- 
feafable  right  ?  I  fay,  and  therefore  indefeafable  ;  becaufeif  it 
be  not  proved  to  be  fomething  more  than  human,  it  will  hardly 
be  proved  indefeafable.     But  I  quit  this  fubjecl: ;  upon  which, 
perhaps,  you  may  think  I   have  fpent   my  time  as   ill,  as   I 
mould  have  done  if  I  had  preached  againft  the  Koran  at  Paul's. 
It  is  time  to  fpeak  of  the  motives  of  intereft,  by  which  we  are 
bound,  as  well  as  by  the  ties  of  duty,  to  fupport  the  prefent 
conftitution. 

Upon  this  head  a  few  words  will  be  fufficient,  flnce  I  pre- 
fume  that  no  prejudices  can  be  ftrong  enough  to  create  much 
diverfity  of  opinion   in   a   cafe  fo  very  clear,  and  capable  of 
being  ftated  fo  fhortly.     Whether   the   revolution  altered  our 
old  conftitution  for  the  better,  or  renewed  it,  and  brought  it 
back  to  the  firft  principles,   and  nearer  to   the   primitive  infti- 
tution,  mail  not  be  difputed  here.     I   think  the   latter,   and 
every  man  muft  think  that  one  or   the   other  was  necefTary, 
who  confiders,  in  the  firft  place,  how  the  majefty  and  autho- 
rity of  the   prince   began   to  fwell  above  any  pitch,   propor- 
tionable to  the  rank  of  chief  magiftrate,  or  fupreme  head,  in  a 
free  ftate  ;  by  how  many  arts  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  had 
been  ftretched,  and  how  many  precedents,   little  favorable  to 
liberty,  had  been  fet,  even  before  the  accefiion  of  the  Scotifh 
line  j   and   who  confiders,   in  the  next  place,  the  direct  ten- 

R  2  dency, 
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dency,  confirmed  by  experience,  of  thofe  principles  of  govern- 
ment, fo  frequently  mentioned,  which  compofed  an  avowed 
fyftem  of  tyranny  and  eftablifhed  flavcry  as  a  political,  a  moral, 
and  a  religious  obligation,  which  king  James  the  lirft  was  too 
fuccefiful  in  eftabliftring,  but  neither  he  nor  his  defcendants 
were  able  to  purfue.  What  thefe  confiderations  made  neceffary, 
was  done  at  the  revolution,  at  leaft,  fo  far  as  to  put  it  into 
our  power  to  do  the  reft.  A  fpirit  of  liberty,  tranfmitted  down 
from  our  Saxon  anceftors,  and  the  unknown  ages  of  our  go- 
vernment, preferved  itfelf  through  one  almoft  continual  ftrug- 
gle,  againft  the  ufurpations  of  our  princes,  and  the  vices  of  our 
people  ;  and  they,  whom  neither  the  Plantagenets  nor  the 
Tudors  could  enflave,  were  incapable  of  fuffering  their  rights 
and  privileges  to  be  ravifhed  from  them  by  the  Stuarts.  They 
bore  with  the  laft  king  of  this  unhappy  race,  till  it  was  fhame- 
ful,  as  it  mufr.  have  been  fatal,  to  bear  any  longer  ;  and  whilft 
they  afferted  their  liberties,  they  refuted  and  anticipated,  by 
their  temper  and  their  patience,  all  the  objections  which  foreign 
and  domeftic  abettors  of  tyranny  are  apt  to  make  againft  the 
conduct  of  our  nation  towards  their  kings.  Let  us  juftify  this 
conduct,  by  perfifting  in  it,  and  continue  to  ourfelves  the  pe- 
culiar honor  of  maintaining  the  freedom  of  our  Gothic  infti- 
tution  of  government,  when  fo  many  other  nations,  who  en^ 
joyed  the  fame,  have  loft  theirs. 

If  a  divine,  indefeafable,  hereditary  right  to  govern  a  com- 
munity be  once  acknowledged ;  a  right  independent  of  the 
community,  and  which  vefts  in  every  fucceflive  prince  imme- 
diately on  the  death  of  his  predeceflbr,  and  previously  to  any 
engagement  taken  on  his  part  towards  the  people  ;  if  the  peo- 
ple once  acknowledge  themfelves  bound  to  fuch  princes  by  the 
ties  of  paflive-obedience  and  non-refiftance,  by  an  allegiance 
unconditional,  and  not  reciprocal  to  protection ;  if  a  kind  of 

oral 
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oral  law,  or  myfterious  cabbala,   which  pharifees  of  the  black 
gown  and  the  long  robe  are  always  at  hand  to  report  and  in- 
terpret a-=  a  prince  defires,  be  once  added,  like  a  fupplemental 
code,  to  the  known  laws  of  the  land  :   then*  I  fay,  fuch  princes 
have  the  power,  if  not  the  right,  given  them,  of  commencing 
tyrants ;  and  princes  who  have  the  power,  are  prone  to  think 
that  they  have  the  right.     Such  was  the  ftate  of  king  and  peo- 
pie  before  the  revolution.     By   the   revolution,  and  the  fettle- 
ment  fince  made,  this  ftate  hath  received  considerable  altera- 
tions.    A  king  of  Britain  is  now,  ftrictly  and  properly,  what 
kings  Should  always  be,  a  member,   but  the  fupreme  member, 
or  the  head  of  a  political  body  :   part  of  one  individual,  Speci- 
fic whole,  in  every  refpect,  diftin6t  from  it,  or  independent  of 
it  in  none :  he  can  move  no  longer  in  another  orbit  from  his 
people,  and,  likefome  fuperior  planet,  attract,  repel,  influence, 
and  direct  their  motions  by  his  own.    He  and  they  are  parts  of 
the  fame  Syftem,  intimately  joined  and  co-operating  together, 
acting  and  acted  upon,   limiting  and   limited,  controling  and. 
controled  by  one  another  ;  and  when  he  ceafes  to  ftand'  in  this 
relation  to  them,  he  ceafes  to  ftand  in  any.     The  fettlements, 
by  virtue  of  which  he  governs,  are  plainly  original  contracts. 
His   mftitution  is   plainly  conditional,  and  he  may  forfeit  his 
right  to  allegiance,  as  undeniably  and  efTe&ually,  as  the  fub- 
je&  may  forfeit  his  right  to  protection.     There  are   no  longer 
any  hidden  referve3  of  authority,   to   be   let   out   on  occafion,. 
and  to  overflow  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people.      The 
laws    of  the    land   are    known,   and   they  are  the  fole  Springs, 
from  whence   the   prince  can   derive  his  pretentions,  and  the 
people  theirs.      It  would  be  to  no  purpofe  to  illuftrate  any  far- 
ther a  matter  which  begins  to  be   fo    well   underftood  ;  or  to 
defcend  into  a  more  particular  enumeration  of  the  advantages 
that  refult,  or  may  remit,  from  our  prefent  fettlemcnt.     No 
man,  who  does  not  prefer  Slavery  to  liberty,  or  a  more  pre- 
carious 
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carious  fecurity  to  a  better,  will  declare  for  fuch  a  govern- 
ment, as  our  national  divifions,  and  a  long  courfe,  feldom  in- 
terrupted, of  improvident  complaifance  to  the  crown,  had 
enabled  king  Jambs  the  fecond  to  eftablifh  againft  fuch  a  go- 
vernment as  was  intended  by  the  fubfequent  fettlement :  and 
if  there  be  any  fuch  man,  I  declare  that  I  neither  write  to 
him  nor  for  him. 

I  may  afTume  therefore,  without  fearing  to  be  accufed  of 
begging  the  queftion,  that  the  conftitution  under  which  we 
now  live,  is  preferable  to  that  which  prevailed  at  any  time 
before  the  revolution.  We  are  arrived,  after  many  fhuggles, 
after  a  deliverance  almoft  miraculous,  and  fuch  an  one  as  no 
nation  hath  reafon  to  expect  twice,  and  after  having  made 
fome  honeft  improvements  on  the  advantages  of  our  new  con- 
ftitution, very  near  to  that  full  fecurity,  under  which  men  who 
are  free  and  follicitous  to  continue  fo,  may  fit  down,  not  with- 
out watchfulnefs,  for  that  is  never  to  be  fufTered  to  relax  under 
fuch  a  government  as  ours,  but  without  anxiety.  The  fum 
therefore  of  all  thefe  difcourfes,  and  of  all  our  exhortations  to 
one  another,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  that  we  mould  not  flop 
iliort  in  fo  important  a  work.  It  was  begun  at  the  revolution  ; 
but  he  who  thinks  it  was  perfected  then,  or  hath  been  per- 
fected fince,  will  find  himfelf  very  much  miftaken.  The  foun- 
dations were  laid  then.  We  proceeded  for  fome  time  after 
that,  like  the  Jews  in  rebuilding  their  temple  ;  we  carried  on 
the  holy  work  with  one  hand,  and  held  our  fwords  in  the  other 
to  defend  it.  That  diffraction,  that  danger  is  over,  and  we 
betray  the  caufe  of  liberty  without  any  color  of  excufe,  if  we 
do  not  complete  the  glorious  building,  which  will  laft  to  ages 
yet  remote,  if  it  be  once  finimed,  and  will  moulder  away  and 
fall  into  ruins,  if  it  remain  longer  in  this  imperfect  ftate. 

Now 
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Now  that  we  may  fee  the  better  how  to  proceed  in  the  caufe 
of  liberty,  to  complete  the  freedom,  and  to  fecure  the  dura- 
tion of  our  prefent  conftitution,  it  will  be  of  ufe,  I  think,  to 
confider  what  obftacles  lie,  or  may  hereafter  lie,  in  our  way, 
and  of  what  nature  that  oppofition  is,  or  may  hereafter  be, 
which  we  may  expecl  to  meet.  In  order  to  this,  let  us  once 
more  analyfe  our  political  divisions ;  thofe  which  may  pofllbly 
exift  now,  or  hereafter,  as  we  did  thofe  which  were  formed 
at  the  revolution. 

One  poflible  divifion  then  is  that  of  men  angry  with  the 
government,  and  yet  refolved  to  maintain  the  conftitution. 
This  may  be  the  cafe  at  any  time  ;  under  the  prefent  wife,  vir- 
tuous and  triumphant  adminiftration,  and  therefore  to  be  fure 
at  any  other. 

A  second  poflible  divifion  is  that  of  men  averfe  to  the  go- 
vernment, becaufe  they  are  fo  to  the  conftitution,  which  I 
think  can  never  be  the  cafe  of  many  ;  or  averfe  to  the  confti- 
tution, becaufe  they  are  fo  to  the  government,  which  I  think 
may  be  the  cafe  of  more.  Both  of  thefe  tend  to  the  fame 
point.  One  would  fubvert  the  government,  that  they  might 
change  the  conftitution.  The  other  would  facriflce  the  confti- 
tution, that  they  might  fubvert  the  government. 

A  third  poflible  divifion,  and  I  feek  no  more,  is  that  of 
men  attached  to  the  government ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly  > 
to  the  perfons  of  thofe  who  govern  ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  pro- 
perly ftill,  to  the  power,  profit,  or  prote&ion  they  acquire  by 
the  favor  of  thefe  perfons,    but  enemies  to  the  conftitution. 

Now,  as  to  the  firft  and  fecond  of  thefe  poflible  divifions, 
if  there  be  any  fuch  among  us,  I  do  not  apprehend  that  we 
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are  at  prefent,  or  can  be  hereafter  in  much  danger,  or  that 
the  caufe  of  liberty  can  meet  with  much  opposition  from 
them  ;  tho  the  fecond  have  certainly  views  more  likely  to 
bring  Slavery  upon  us,  than  to  promote  liberty  ;  and  tho  pru- 
dence requires  that  we  mould  be  on  our  guard  againft  both. 
The  firft,  indeed,  might  hope  to  unite  even  the  bulk  of 
the  nation  to  them,  in  a  weak  and  oppreiTive  reign.  If 
grievances  mould  grow  intolerable  under  fome  prince  as  yet 
unborn  ;  if  redreSs  mould  become  abfolutely  defperate  ;  if 
liberty  itfelf  mould  be  in  imminent  peril  ;  the  nature  of  our 
conftitution  would  juStify  the  reSiStance,  that  we  ought  to 
believe  well  enough  of  poSterity  to  perfuade  ourfelves  would 
be  made  in  fuch  an  exigency.  But  without  fuch  an  exigency, 
particular  men  would  flatter  themfelves  extremely,  if  they 
hoped  to  make  the  nation  angry  becaufe  they  were  fo.  Pri- 
vate motives  can  never  influence  numbers.  When  a  nation 
revolts,  the  injury  is  national.  This  cafe  therefore  is  remote, 
improbable,  nay,  impoffible,  under  the  lenity,  juStice,  and 
heroical  fpirit  of  the  prefent  government ;  and  if  I  mentioned 
fuch  an  imaginary  party,  it  was  only  done  that  I  might  omit 
none  which  can  be  fuppofed.  The  projects  of  the  fecond  di- 
vifion,  ftated  in  the  fame  hypothetical  manner,  are  furely  too 
extravagant,  and  their  defigns  too  wicked  to  be  dangerous. 
Difputes  may  arife  hereafter,  in  fome  diftant  time,  about  mi- 
nisters, perhaps  about  kings ;  but  I  perfuade  myfelf  that  this 
constitution  will  be,  as  it  ought  to  be  always,  diStinguifhed 
from,  and  preferred  to  both,  by  the  BritiSh  nation.  Reafons 
muSt  arife  in  procefs  of  time,  from  the  very  nature  of  man,  to 
oppofe  minifters  and  kings  too  ;  but  none  can  arife,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  to  oppofe  fuch  a  constitution  as  ours.  Better 
minifters,  better  kings,  may  be  hereafter  often  wanted,  and 
.Sometimes  found,  but  a  better  constituted  government  never 
can.     Should  there  be  therefore  Still  any  fuch  men  as  we  here 
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fuppofe,  among  us,  they  cannot  expect,  if  they  are   in  their 
fenfes,  a  national  concurrence  :  and   furely  a  little  reflection  t 
will    ferve   to   (hew  them,  that  the  fame  reafons  which  make 
them  weaker  now  than  they  were  fome  years  ago,  muft  make; 
them  weaker  fome  years  hence  than  they  are  now. 

As  to  the  third  divifion,  if  any  fuch  there  be,  it  is  in  that 
our  greateft  and  almoft  our  whole  danger  centers.    The  others, 
cannot  overthrow,  but  thefe  may  undermine  our  liberty.      Ca- 
pable of  being  admitted,  into   power  in  all  courts,  and  more: 
likely  than  other  men  to  be  fo  in  every  court  except  the  pre- 
fent,  whofe  approved  penetration  and   fpotlefs  innocence  give. 
&  certain  exclusion  to  them,  they  may  prevent  any  farther  fe- 
curities  from  being  procured  to  liberty,  till  thofe  already  efta- 
blifhed  are  difTolved  or  perverted.     Since  then  our   principal 
danger  muft  in  all  times   arife  from  thofe  who  belong  to  this 
divifion,  it  is  neceffary  to  fhew,  btfore  we  conclude  thefe  dif— 
courfes,.  by  what   means  fuch   men  may  carry  on  their  perni- 
cious defigns  with  effect,  and  by  what  means  they  may  be  de- 
feated.    Thefe  considerations  will  lead   us   to  fix  that   point,, 
wherein  men   of  all   denominations  ought   to  unite,  and  do  > 
unite,  and'to  ftate  the  fole   diftinction  of  parties,  which  can  1 
be  made  with  truth  at  this  time  amongft  us. 

lam,   SIR,   &c. 
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IT  may  be  afked,  perhaps,  how  men  who  are  friends  to  a 
government,  can  be  enemies  at  the  fame  time  to  the  con- 
ftitution upon  which  that  government  is  founded.  But  the  an- 
fwer  will  be  eafy,  if  we  confider  thefe  two  things :  firft,  the 
true  diftindtion,  fo  often  confounded  in  writing,  and  almoft 
always  in  converfation,  between  conftitution  and  government. 
By  conftitution  we  mean,  whenever  we  fpeak  with  propriety 
and  exadtnefs,  that  affemblage  of  laws,  inftitutions  and  cuftoms, 
derived  from  certain  fixed  principles  of  reafbn,  directed  to 
certain  fixed  objects  of  public  good,  that  compofe  the  general 
fyftem,  according  to  which  the  community  hath  agreed  to  be 
governed.  By  government  we  mean,  whenever  we  fpeak  in 
the  fame  manner,  that  particular  tenor  of  conduct  which  a 
chief  magiftrate,  and  inferior  magiftrates  under  his  direction 
and  influence,  hold  in  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs. 
We  call  this  a  good  government,  when  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  the  obfervation  of  the  inftitutions  and  cuftoms,  in  fhort, 
the  whole  adminiftration  of  public  affairs,  is  wifely  purfued, 
and  with  a  ftrict  conformity  to  the  principles  and  objects  of  the 
conftitution.  We  call  it  a  bad  government,  when  it  is  admi- 
niftered  on  other  principles,  and  directed  to  other  objects, 
cither  wickedly  or  weakly,  either  by  obtaining  new  laws, 
which  want  this  conformity,  or  by  perverting  old  ones  which 
had  it ;  and  when  this  is  done  without  law,  or  in  open  vio- 
lation of  the  laws,  we  term  it  a  tyrannical  government.  In  a 
word,  and  to  bring  this  home  to  our  own  cafe,  conftitution  is 
the  rule  by  which  our  princes  ought  to  govern  at  all  times ; 
government  is  that  by  which  they  actually  do  govern  at  any 
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particular  time.    One  may  remain  immutable  ;  the  other  may, 
and  as  human  nature  is  constituted,   mud  vary.     One  is  the 
criterion  by  "which  we  are  to  try  the  other  ;  for  furely  we  have 
a  right  to  do  fo,  fince  if  we   are  to   live   in   fubjection  to  the 
government   of  our   kings,  our   kings   are  to  govern  in  fub- 
jection   to   the    conftitution ;    and     the    conformity   or   non- 
conformity of  their  government  to  it,  prefcribes  the  meafure  of 
our  fubmiflion  to  them,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  re- 
volution, and  of  our  prefent  fettlement ;    in   both  of  which, 
tho  fome  remote  regard  was  had  to  blood,  yet  the  prefervation 
of  the  conftitution  manifeftly   determined  the   community  to 
the  choice  then  made  of  the  perfons  who  mould  govern.   Ano^- 
ther  thing  to   be   confidered  is  this :  when  perfons  are  ipoken 
of  as  friends  to  the  government,  and  enemies  to  the  conftitu- 
tion, the  term  friendfhip  is  a  little  proftituted,  in  compliance 
with  common  ufage.     Such  men  are  really  incapable  of  friend- 
fhip ;   for  real  friend/hip  can  never  exift  among  thofe  who  have 
baniffied  virtue  and  truth.     They  have  no  affection  to  any  but 
themfdves  ;   no  regard  to  any  intereft  except  their  own.   Their 
fole  attachments  are  fuch  as  I  mentioned  in  the  laft  letter,  at- 
tachments to   power  and  profit,   and  when   they  have  conr- 
tracted  a  load  of  infamy  and  guilt  in  the  purfuit  of  thefe,  an 
attachment  to  that  protection,   which  is    fufficient  to   procure 
them  appearances  of  confideration,  and  real  impunity.     They 
may   bear    the   femblance  of  affection    to   their  prince,  and 
of  zeal  for  his   government ;   but   they  who   are  falfe  to  the 
caufe  of  their  country,   will  not  be  true  to  any  other  ;  and  the 
very  fame  minifter  who  exalts  his  matter's  throne  on  the  ruins 
of  the  eonfttution,   that  he  may  govern  without  control,  or 
retire  without  danger,  would    do  the   reverfe   of  this,  if  any 
turn  of  affairs  enabled  him  to  compound,  in  that  manner,  the 
better  for  himfelf. 

S  2  Under. 
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Under  a  prince  therefore  tolerably  honeft,  or  tolerably  wife, 
fuch  men  as  thefe  will  have  no  great  fway  ;  at  leaft,  they  will 
not  hold  it  long.  Such  a  prince  will  know,  that  to  unite  him- 
felf  to  them,  is  to  difunite  himfelf  from  his  people  ;  and  that 
he  makes  a  ftupid  bargain,  if  he  prefers  trick  to  policy,  expe- 
dient to  fyftem,  and  a  cabal  to  the  nation.  Reafon  and  expe- 
rience will  teach  him  that  a  prince  who  does  fo,  muft  govern 
weakly,  ignominioufly  and  precarioufly  ;  whil/t  he,  who  en- 
gages all  the  hearts,  and  employs  all  the  heads  and  hands  of 
his  people,  governs  with  ftrength,  with  fplendor,  and  with 
fafety,  and  is  fure  of  rifing  to  a  degree  of  abfolute  power,  by 
maintaining  liberty,  which  the  moft  fuccefsful  tyrant  could 
never  reach  by  impoling  flavery.  But  how  few  men,  (and 
princes,  by  their  leaves,  are  men)  have  been  found  in  times 
paft,  or  can  be  hoped  for  in  times  to  come,  capable  of  governing 
by  fuch  arts  as  thefe  ?  Some  cannot  propofe  the  ends,  norfome 
employ  the  means ;  for  fome  are  wicked,  and  fome  are  weak. 
This  general  divifion  runs  through  the  whole  race  of  mankind, 
of  the  multitudes  defigned  to  obey,  and  of  the  few  defigned 
to  govern.  It  was  this  depravity  of  multitudes,  as  well  as  their 
mutual  wants,  which  obliged  men  firft  to  enter  into  focieties, 
to  depart  from  their  natural  liberty,  and  to  fubjecT:  themlelves 
to  government.  It  was  this  depravity  of  the  few,  (which  is 
often  the  greater,  becaufe  born  no  better  than  other  men, 
they  are  educated  worfe)  which  obliged  men  firft  to  fubjedr. 
government  to  conftitution,  that  they  might  preferve  focial, 
-when  they  gave  up  natural  liberty,  and  not  be  opprefTed  by 
arbitrary  will.  Kings  may  have  preceded  lawgivers,  for  aught 
I  know,  or  have  poflibly  been  the  firft  lawgivers,  and  govern- 
ment by  will  have  been  eftablifhed  before  government  by  con- 
ftitution. Theseus  might  reign  at  Athens,  and  Eurytion 
at  Sparta,  long  before  Solon  gave  laws  to  one,  and  Lycurgus 
to  the  other  of  thefe  cities.     Kings  had  governed  Rome,  we 
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know,  and  confuls  had   fucceeded  kings,  long  before  the  de- 
cemviri compiled  a  body  of  law ;    and   the  Saxons  had  their 
monarchs  before  Edgar,  tho  the  Saxon  laws  went  under  his 
name.    Thefe,  and  a  thoufand  other  inftances  of  the  fame  kind, 
will  never  ferve  to  prove  what  my  lord  Bacon  would  prove  by 
them,  "  *  that  monarchies  donot  fubfift,  like  other  governments, 
(i  by  a  precedent  law,  or   compact ;    that   the   original   fub- 
!*  million  to  them  was  natural,  like  the  obedience  of  a  child 
"  to  his  parents ;  and   that  allegiance  to  hereditary  monarchs 
"  is  the  work  of  the  law  of  nature."     But   that  which  thefe 
examples  prove  very  plainly  is,  that  however  men  might  fub- 
mit  voluntarily  in  the  primitive  fimplicity  of  early  ages,  or  be 
fubjected  by  conqueft  to  a  government  without  a  conftitution, 
yet  they  were  never  long  in  difcovering  that  "  -f  to  live  by  one 
"  man's  will  became  the  caufe  of  all  mens  mifery :"  and  there- 
fore they  foon  rejected  the  yoke,  or  made  it  fit   eafy  on  their 
necks.      They  inftituted  commonwealths,  or  they  limited  mo- 
narchies :   and  here  began  that  ftruggle  between  the  fpirit  of 
liberty  and  the  fpirit  of  dominion,  which  always  hath  fubfifted, 
and,  that  we  may  not   flatter  ourfelves  nor   others,  muft  al- 
ways fubfift,  except  in  thofe  inftances,  of  which  the  moft  an- 
tient  hiftories  furnifh  fo   few,    the  reigns   of  a  Titus,   or  a 
Trajan  ;  for  it  might  look  like  flattery  to  quote  the  prefent 
moft  aufpicious  reign. 

To  govern  a  fociety  cf  freemen  by  a  conftitution  founded 
on  the  eternal  rules  of  right  reafon,  and  directed  to  promote 
the  happinefs  of  the  whole,  and  of  every  individual,  is  the  no- 
bleft  prerogative  which  can  belong  to  humanity  ;  and  if  man 
may  be  faid,  without  prophanenefs,  to  imitate  God  in  any  cafe, 
this  is  the  cafe  :  but  fure  I  am  he  imitates  the  devil,  who  is  fo 

*  Argum.  in  the  cafe  of  Postnati.        f  Hooker's  Ecclef.  Pol.  1.  1.  feci:.  10. 
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far  from  promoting  the  happinefs  of  others,  that  he  makes  his 
own  happinefs  to  confift  in  the  mifery  of  others  ;  who  governs 
by  no  rule  but  that  of  his  paffions,  whatever  appearances  he  is 
forced  fometimes  to  put  on,  who  endeavours  to  corrupt  the  in- 
nocent and  to  enflave  the  free,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  feduce  or 
betray,  whofe  pleafure  is  to  damn,  and  whofe  triumph  is  to 
torment.  Odious  and  execrable  as  this  character  is,  it  is  the 
character  of  every  prince  who  makes  ufe  of  his  power  to  fub- 
vert,  or  even  to  weaken  that  conftitution,  which  ought  to  be 
the  rule  of  his  government.  When  fuch  a  prince  fills  a 
throne  with  fuperior  parts,  liberty  is  in  the  utmoft  peril ;  nor 
does  the  danger  diminish  in  proportion,  if  he  happens  to  want 
them.  Such  men  as  we  are  now  to  fpeak  of,  (friends  to  the 
government  and  enemies  to  the  conftitution)  will  be  always  at 
hand  to  fupply  his  defects  ;  for  as  they  are  the  willing  inftru- 
ments  of  a  wicked  prince,  they  are  the  ready  prompters  of  a 
weak  one.  They  may  fink  into  the  mafs  of  the  people,  and 
difappear  in  a  good  and  a  wife  reign,  or  work  themfelves  into 
power  under  falfe  colors.  "  Sed  genus  -immortale  manet."  Their 
race  will  continue  as  long  as  ambition  and  avarice  prevail  in 
the  world,  and  there  will  be  bad  citizens  as  long  as  there  are 
bad  men.  The  good  ought  therefore  to  be  always  on  their 
guard  againft  them,  and  whatever  difguife  they  afTume,  what- 
ever veils  they  cart  over  their  conduct,  they  will  never  be  able 
to  deceive  thofe  long,  who  obferve  conftantly  the  difference 
between  conftitution  and  government,  and  who  have  virtue 
enough  to  preferve  the  caufe  of  the  former,  how  unprofitable 
foever  it   may   be  at   all    times,   and  how   unpopular  foever 

at  fome. But  I  ramble  too  long  in  generals.     It  is  high 

time  I  mould  come  to  thofe  particular  meafures,  by  which  the 
men  I  have  defcribed  are  moft  likely  to  carry  on  their  defigns 
againft  our  conftitution ;  after  which  I  fhall  fay  fomething  of 
the  methods,  by  which  alone  their  defigns  may  be  prevented, 

or 
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or  will  be  defeated,  if  a  national  union  oppofe  itfelf  by  fuch 
methods  as  thefe,  in  time,  to  them. 

Now  that  I  may  do  this  the  better,  and  make  what  I  have 
to  fay  the  more  fenfibly  felt,  give  me  leave  to  fuppofe,  tho  I 
fpeak  of  a  remote  time,  and  fuch  an  one  as  we  ought  to  hope 
will  never  come,  that  our  national  circumftances  will  be  juft. 
the  fame  as  they  are  now,  and  our  conftitution  as  far  diftant  as  it 
now  is  from  that  point  of  perfection,  to  which  the  revolution 
ought  to  have  brought  it,  might  have  brought  it,  and  hath  given 
the  nation  a  right  to  expect  that  it  mould  be  brought.  The  com- 
pletion of  that  glorious  deliverance  is  ftill  imperfect,  after  five  and 
forty  years,  notwithftanding  the  hopes  then  given,  the  engage- 
ments then  taken,  and  the  opportunities  that  have  fince  arifen. 
How  this  hath  happened,  by  what  arts  this  juftice  to  the  conftitu- 
tion hath  been  hitherto  evaded,  fometimes  in  favor  of  one 
government,  and  fometimes  in  favor  of  another,  might  ealily 
be  fhewn,  and  proved  too,  beyond  contradiction.  But  I  had 
rather  exhort  than  reproach,  and  efpecially  at  a  time  when  a 
ftrong  tendency  appears  among  men  of  all  denominations  to 
fuch  a  national  union,  as  will  effectually  obtain  the  complete 
fettlement  of  our  conftitution,  which  hath  been  fo  long  de- 
layed, if  it  be  honeftly,  prudently  and  vigoroufly  improved. 

It  is  certain  then,  that  if  ever  fuch  men  as  call  themfelves 
friends  to  the  government,  but  are  real  enemies  of  the  con- 
ftitution, prevail,  they  will  make  it  a  capital  point  of  their 
wicked  policy  to  keep  up  a  ftanding  army.  Falfe  appearances 
of  reafon  for  it  will  never  be  wanting,  as  long  as  there'  are  pre- 
tenders to  the  crown  ;  tho  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than  to 
employ,  in  defence  of  liberty,  an  inftrument  fo  often  employed 
to  deftroy  it ;  tho  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than  to  main- 
tain that  any  government  ought  to  make  ufe  of  the  fame  ex- 
pedient 
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pedient  to  fupport  itfelf,  as  another  government,  on  the  ruins 
of  which  this  government  /lands,  was  fubverted  for  ufing  ; 
tho  nothing  can  be  proved  more  manifeftly  by  experience  than 
thefe  two  proportions,  that  Britain  is  enabled,  by  her  fituation, 
to  fupport  her  government,  when  the  bulk  of  her  people  are  for 
it,  without  employing  any  means  inconfiftent  with  her  conftitu- 
tion ;  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  not  only  always  for 
the  government,  when  the  government  fupports  the  conftitu- 
tion,  but  are  even  hard  and  flow  to  be  detached  from  it,  when 
the  government  attacks  or  undermines  the  constitution,  and 
when  they  are  by  confequence  both  juftified  in  refitting,  and 
even  obliged  in  confeience  to  refift  the  government. 

I  have  heard  it  argued  lately,  that  pretenders  abroad  are  a 
fecurity  at  home,  and  that  a  government  expofed  to  their  attacks, 
will  never  venture  to  attack  the  conftitution.  I  have  been 
told  too,  that  thefe  notions  were  entertained  by  fbme  who  drew 
many  political  confequences  from-  them  at  the  revolution.  But 
if  any  of  thofe  perfons  are  ftill  alive,  I  perfuade  myfelf  that 
they  have  altered  this  opinion,  fince  fuch  a  fituation  will  fur- 
nifti  at  all  times  pretences  of  danger ;  fince  pretences  of  danger 
to  a  government,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  will  be  always 
urged  with  plaufibility,  and  generally  with  fuccefs,  for  obtain- 
ing new  powers,  or  for  /training  old  ones ;  and  fince  whilft 
thofe  who  mean  well  to  the  government,  are  impofed  upon  by 
thofe  who  mean  ill  to  the  conftitution,  all  true  concern  for 
the  latter  is  loft  in  a  miftaken  zeal  for  the  former,  and  the 
nioft  important  is  ventured  to  fave  the  leaft  important,  when 
neither  one  nor  the  other  would  have  been  expofed,  if  falfo 
alarms  had  not  been  rafhly  and  too  implicitly  taken,  or  if  true 
alarms  had- not  given  unneceflary  ftrength  to  the  government, 
at  the  expence  of  weakening  the  conftitution. 

Not- 
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Notwithstanding  what  hath  been  faid,  I  do  not  imagine 
that  an  army  would  be  employed  by  thefe  men,  diredlly.and 
at  firft,  againft  the  nation  and  national  liberty.  I  am  far 
from  thinking  that  any  men  can  arife  in  future  times,  capable 
of  attempting,  in  this  manner,  what  fome  men  in  our  age,  who 
call  themfelves  friends  to  the  government,  have  been  fo  weak 
and  fo  imprudent  as  to  avow  in  print,  and  publifh  to  the  na- 
tion. To  deftroy  Britifh  liberty  with  an  army  of  Britons,  is 
not  a  meafure  fo  fure  of  fuccefs  as  fome  people  may  believe. 
To  corrupt  the  parliament  is  a  flower,  but  might  prove  a 
more  effectual  method ;  and  two  or  three  hundred  mercenaries 
in  the  two  houfes,  if  they  could  be  lifted  there,  would  be 
more  fatal  to  the  conftitution,  than  ten  times  as  many  thou- 
fands  in  red  and  in  blue  out  of  them.  Parliaments  are  the 
true  guardians  of  liberty.  For  this  principally  they  were  infti- 
tuted  ;  and  this  is  the  principal  article  of  that  great  and  noble 
truft,  which  the  collective  body  of  the  people  of  Britain  re- 
pofes  in  the  reprefentative.  But  then  no  ftavery  can  be  fo 
effectually  brought  and  fixed  upon  us  as  parliamentary  flavery. 
By  the  corruption  of  parliament,  and  the  abfolute  influence  of 
a  king,  or  his  minifter,  on  the  two  houfes,  we  return  into 
that  ftate,  to  deliver  or  fecure  us  from  which  parliaments  were 
inftituted,  and  are  really  governed  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  one 
man.  Our  whole  conftitution  is  at  once  diffolved.  Many 
fecurities  to  liberty  are  provided,  but  the  integrity  which  de- 
pends on  the  freedom  and  the  independency  of  parliament,  is 
the  key-ftone  that  keeps  the  whole  together.  If  this  be  fhaken, 
our  conftitution  totters.  If  it  be  quite  removed,  our  conftitu- 
tion falls  into  ruin.  That  noble  fabric,  the  pride  of  Britain, 
the  envy  of  her  neighbours,  railed  by  the  labor  of  fo  many 
centuries,  repaired  at  the  expence  of  fo  many  millions,  pnd 
cemented  by  fuch  a  profufion  of  blood  j    that  noble   fabric, 

Vol.  II.  T  I  fay, 
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I  fay,  which  was  able  to  refift  the  united  efforts  of  fo  many 
races  of  giants,  may  be  demolifhed  by  a  race  of  pigmies. 
The  integrity  of  parliament  is  a  kind  of  Palladium,  a  tutelary 
goddefs,  who  protects  our  ftate.  When  me  is  once  removed, 
we  may  become  the  prey  of  any  enemies.  No  Agamemnon, 
no  Achilles  will  be  wanted  to  take  our  city.  Thersites 
himfelf  will  be  fufficient  for  fuch  a  conqueft.  But  I  need  not 
dwell  any  longer  on  this  fubjecl:.  There  is  no  man,  who 
thinks  at  all,  can  fail  to  fee  the  feveral  fatal  confequences, 
which  will  neceffarily  flow  from  this  one  fburce,  whenever  it 
fhall  be  opened.  If  the  reafon  of  the  thing  does  not  ftrike 
him  enough,  experience  muft,  The  fingle  reign  of  Henry 
the  eighth  will  ferve  to  mew,  that  no  tyranny  can  be  more 
fevere  than  that  which  is  exercifed  by  a  concert  with  parlia- 
ment ;  that  arbitrary  will  may  be  made  the  fole  rule  of  go- 
vernment, even  whilft  the  names  and  forms  of  a  free  conftitu- 
tion  are  preferved ;  that  for  a  prince,  or  his  minifter,  to  be- 
come our  tyrant,  there  is  no  need  to  abolifb  parliaments ; 
there  is  no  need  that  he  who  is  mafter  of  one  part  of  the  le- 
gislature, mould  endeavor  to  abolifli  the  other  two,  when  he 
can  ufe,  upon  every  occafion,  the  united  ftrength  of  the 
whole ;  there  is  no  need  he  mould  be  a  tyrant  in  the  grofs, 
when  he  can  be  fo  in  detail,  nor  in  name,  when  he  can  be  fb 
in  effect ;  that  for  parliaments  to  eftablifh.  tyranny,  there  is  no 
need  therefore  to  repeal  magna  charta,  or  any  other  of  the 
great  fupports  of  our  liberty.  It  is  enough,  if  they  putthem- 
felves  corruptly  and   fervilely  under  the   influence  of  fuch   a 

prince,  or  fuch  a  minifler. On  the  whole,  I  conclude,  that 

in  the  poilible  cafe  here  fuppofed,  the  firft  and  principal  object 
will  be  to  deftroy  the  conftitution,  under  pretence  of  preferv- 
ing  the  government,  by  corrupting  our  parliaments.  I  am  the 
better  founded   in  concluding  that  this  may  happen  in  fome 

fu- 
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future  age,  by  what  we  may  obferve  in  our  own.  There  is 
furely  but  too  much  reafon  to  fufpe&  that  the  enemies  of  our 
conftitution  may  attempt  hereafter  to  govern  by  corruption, 
when  we  hear  and  fee  the  friends  and  advocates  of  our  prefent 
moft  incorrupt  minifter  harrangue  and  fcribble  in  favor  of 
corruption  ;  when  it  is  pleaded  for  and  recommended,  as  a 
neceflary  expedient  of  government,  by  fome  men,  of  all  ranks 
and  orders  ;  not  only  by  profeffed  hirelings,  who  write  that 
they  may  eat,  but  by  men  who  have  talked  and  written  them- 
felves  already  out  of  their  native  obfcurity  and  penury,  by  af- 
fecting zeal  in  the  caufe  of  liberty  :  not  only  by  fuch  as  thefe, 
but  by  men  whole  birth,  education  and  fortune  aggravate  their 
crime  and  their  folly ;  by  men,  whom  honor  at  leaft  mould 
reftrain  from  favoring  fo  difhonorable  a  caufe ;  and  by  men, 
whofe  peculiar  obligations  to  preach  up  morality,  mould  re- 
ftrain them,  at  leaft,  from  being  the  preachers  of  an  immora- 
lity, above  all  others,  abominable  in  it's  nature,  and  pernicious 
in  it's  effects. 

These  men  are  ready,  I  know,  to  tell  us,  that  the  influ- 
ence they  plead  for  is  neceffary  to  ftrengthen  the  hands  of 
thofe  who  govern  ;  that  corruption  ferves  to  oil  the  wheels  of 
government,  and  to  render  the  adminiftration  more  fmooth 
and  eafy  ;  and  that  it  can  never  be  of  dangerous  confequence 

under  the  prefent  father  of  our  country. Abfurd  and  wicked 

triflers !  "  According  to  them,  our  excellent  conftitution"  (as 
one  of  your  correfpondents  hath  obferved  extremely  well)  (t  is 
"  no  better  than  a  jumble  of  incompatible  powers,  which 
u  would  feparate  and  fall  to  pieces  of  themfelves,  unlefs  re- 
«'  ftrained  and  upheld  by  fuch  honorable  methods  as  thofe  of 
u  bribery  and  corruption."  They  would  prove,  "  that  the  form 
"  of  our  government  is  defective  to  a  decree  of  ridiculoufnefs." 

T  2  But 
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But  the  ridicule,  as  well  as   the   iniquity,  is  their  own.      A 
good  government  can  want  no  power,  under  the   prefent  con- 
ftitution.    A  bad  one  may,  and  it  is  fit  it  mould.     Popularity 
is  the  expedient  of  one,  and  will  effectually  fupport  it.      No- 
thing but  corruption  can  fupport  the  other.     If  there   was   a 
real  deficiency  of  power  in  the  crown,  it  ought  to  be  fup- 
plied,  no  doubt.      The   old  whimfies  of  prerogative  fhould 
not  be  revived  ;    but   limitations  ought   to   be   taken   off,   or 
new  powers  to  be  given.     The  friends    of   liberty   acknow- 
ledge that  a  balance  of  the  powers,  divided  among  the  three 
parts  of  the   legiflature,  is  effential   to  our  conftitution,  and 
neceffary  to    fupport   it.      The    friends    of  liberty    therefore 
would  concur,  at  leaft   to   a   certain   point,  with   the  friends 
of  the  miniftry  ;    for   the  former  are  friends   to  order,  and 
enemies  to  licence.     For  decency's  fake,  therefore,   let  the  de- 
bate be  put  on  this  ifTue.     Let  it  be  fuch  a  debate  as  freemen 
may  avow   without  blufhing.     To  argue  from  this  fuppofed 
deficiency  of  power  in  the  crown,  in   favor  of  a   fcheme  of 
government  repugnant  to  all  laws  divine  and  human,  is  fuch 
an  inftance  of  abandoned,  villainous  prostitution,  as  the  molt 
corrupt  ages  never  faw,  and   as  will    place  the   prefent  age,- 
with  infamous   pre-eminence,    at   the  head   of  them,    unlefs 
the  nation  do  itfelf  juftice,  and   fix  the  brand  on  thofe  who 

ought  alone  to   bear  it Thus   much   for  the   iniquity   of 

the  practice  pleaded  for.  As  to  the  danger  of  it,  let  us  agree 
that  a  prince  of  fuch  magnanimity  and  juftice  as  our  pre- 
fent monarch,  can  never  be  tempted  by  any  fordid  motives 
to  forget  the  recent  obligation  which  he  and  his  family 
have  to  the  Britifh  nation,  by  whom  they  were  made  kings ; 
nor  to  aim  at  greater  power  and  wealth  than  are  confiftent 
with  the  fafety  of  the  conftitution  they  are  entrufted  to  pre- 
ferve,  and  obliged  to  fecure.  Allowing  this  to  be  our  pre- 
fent 
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fent  cafe,  (and  concerning  our  prefent  cafe,  there  are  not 
two  opinions,  I  dare  fay,  in  the  whole  nation)  yet  fiill  the 
fymptorrre  I  have  mentioned,  mew  that  the  poifon,  with 
which  thefe  pretended  friends  of  the  government,  and  real 
enemies  of  the  conftitution,  corrupt  the  morals  of  mankind, 
hath  made  fome  progrefs ;  and  if  this  progrefs  be  not  imme- 
diately checked  by  proper  antidotes,  and  the  power  of  poi- 
foning  taken  from  thefe  empirics,  the  difeafe  will  grow  incu- 
rable. The  laft  difmal  effect  of  it. may  not,  or  if  you  pleafe^ 
cannot  happen  in  this  reign  ;  but  it  may,  nay  it  muft  hap- 
pen in  fome  other,  unlefs  we  prevent  it  effectually  and  foon : 
and  what  feafon  more  proper  to  prevent  it  in,  and  to  com- 
plete the  fecurity  of  our  liberties,  than  the  reign  of  a  prince,, 
for  whom  the  nation  hath  done  fo  much,  and  from  whom, 
by  confequence,  the  nation  hath  a  right  to  expect  fo  much  ? 
King  William  delivered  us  from  popery  and  flavery.  There 
was  wifdom  in  his  councils,  and  fortitude  in  his  conduct.  He 
fleered  thro  many  real  difficulties  at  home,  and  he  fought 
our  battles  abroad  ;  and  yet  thofe  points  of  fecurity,  which 
had  been  neglected,  or  not  fufficiently  provided  for  in  the 
honey-moon  of  his  accefTion,  were  continually  preffed  upon, 
him,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign.  The  men  who. 
preffed  them  were  called  Jacobites,  tories,  republicans,  and 
incendiaries  too ;  not  from  the  throne  indeed,  but  by  the 
clamor  of  thofe,  who  fhewed  great  indifference  at  leaft  for 
the  conftitution,  whilft  they  affected  great  zeal  for  the 
government.  They  fucceeded  however  in  part,  and  we  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  their  fuccefs.  If  they  did  not  fucceed  in  the 
whole  ;  if  the  fettlement  neceffary  to  fecure  our  liberty,  and 
therefore  intended  at  the  revolution,  be  not  yet  complete,  let 
us  be  perfuaded,  and  let  us  act  on  that  perfuafion,  that 
the   honor    of   completing  it    was    referved   to    crown    the 

glories 
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glories  of  the  prefent  reign.  To  fini/h  the  great  work, 
which  king  William  began,  of  eftablifhing  the  liberties  of 
Britain  on  firm  and  durable  foundations,  muft  be  reputed 
an  honor  furely  ;  and  to  whom  can  this  honor  belong 
more  juftly  than  to  a  prince,  who  emulates,  in  fo  remark- 
able a  manner,  all  the  other  heroic  virtues  of  his  renowned 
predeceflbr  ? 


I  am,  SI R,  &c. 


LET- 
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LETTER     XI. 


S  I  R, 


IF  it  was  poflible  for  any  man,  who  hath  the  lead  know- 
ledge of  our  conftitution,  to  doubt  in  good  earneft  whe- 
ther the  prefcrvation  of  public  freedom  depends  on  the  prefer- 
vation  of  parliamentary  freedom,  his  doubts  might  be  removed, 
and  his  opinion  decided,  one  would  imagine,  by  this  fingle,, 
obvious  remark,  that  all  the  defigns  of  our  princes  againft 
liberty,  fince  parliaments  began  to  be  eftablifhed  on  the 
model  ftill  fubfifting,  have  been  directed  constantly  to  one  of 
thefe  two  points,  either  to  obtain  fuch  parliaments  as  they 
could  govern,  or  elfe  to  ftand  all  the  difficulties,  and  to  run; 
all  the  hazards  of  governing  without  parliaments.  The  means 
principally  employed  to  the  firft  of  thefe  purpofes,  have  been 
undue  influences  on  the  elections  of  members  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  and  on  thefe  members  when  chofen.  When  fuch 
influences  could  be  employed  fuccefsfully,  they  have  anfwered 
all  the  ends  of  arbitrary  will ;  and  when  they  could  not  be  fo 
employed,  arbitrary  will  hath  been  forced  to  fubmit  to  the 
conftitution.  This  hath  been  the  cafe,  not  only  fince,  but 
before  that  great  change  in  the  balance  of  property,  which 
began  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  feventh,  and  Henry  the 
eighth,  and  carried  a  great:  part  of  that  weight  into  the  fcale 
of  the  commons,  which  had  lain  before  in  the  fcale  of  the 
peers  and  clergy. 

If  we  look  back  as  far  as  the  dole  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, an  aera  pretty  near  to  that  when  parliaments  received 
their  prefent  form,  we  fhall  find  both  thefe  means  employed 
by  one  of  the  worft  of  our  kings,  Richard  the  fecond.     That 

he 
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he  might  obtain  his  will,  which  was  rafh,  he  directed  man~ 
dates  to  his  fheriffs,  (officers  of  the  crown,  and  appointed  by 
the  crown  ;  for  fuch  they  were  then,  and  fuch  they  ftill  are) 
to  return  certain  perfons  nominated  by  himfelf :  and  thus  he 
acquired  an  undue  influence  over  the  elections.  In  the  next 
place,  he  obliged  the  perfons  thus  returned,  fometimes  by 
threats  and  terror,  and  fometimes  by  gifts,  to  confent  to  thofe 
things  which  were  prejudicial  to  the  realm  :  and  thus  he  ac- 
quired an  undue  influence  over  the  houfe  of  commons.  So 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  rafh,  headftrong 
prince,  and  the  fuggeftions  of  his  wicked  minifters,  guided  the 
proceedings  of  parliament,  and  became  the  law  of  the  land. 
I  might  purfue  obfervations  of  the  fame  kind  through  feveral 
fucceeding  reigns ;  but  to  avoid  lengthening  thefe  letters,  which 
are  grown  perhaps  too  long  already,  let  us  defcend  at  once  to 
the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  fecond,  for  in  that  we  fhall 
find  examples  of  all  the  means  which  a  court  that  hath  com- 
mon fenfe,  and  a  prince  who  will  not  fet  his  crown  on  the  can; 
of  a  dye,  can  take  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  liberty, 
either  by  governing  parliaments,  or  by  governing  without 
them. 

Now  the  firfl:  attempt  of  this  kind,  which  king  Charles 
made  againft  the  conftitution,  was  this :  he  improved  and  ma- 
naged the  fpirit  of  the  firft  parliament  he  called,  fo  as  to  ren- 
der the  two  houfes  obfequious  to  his  will,  almoft  in  every  cafe  ; 
and  having  got  the  triennial  bill  repealed,  he  kept  the  fame 
parliament  in  being  for  many  years  by  prorogations,  which 
•crept  into  cuftom  long  before  his  time,  but  were  ftill  a  mo- 
dern invention  with  refped  to  the  primitive  institution  of  par- 
liaments, and  wholly  repugnant  to  the  an tient  practice.  Thus 
he  eftablifhed  a  flanding  parliament,  which  is,  in  the  nature  of 
it,  .as  dangerous  as    a  flanding  army,  and  may  become,  in 

fome 
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fome  conjunctures,  much  more  fatal  to  liberty.  When  the 
meafures  of  his  adminiftration  grew  too  bad,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  them  too  apparent  to  be  defended  and  fupported, 
even  in  that  parliament,  and  even  by  a  party-fpirit,  he  had 
recourfe  to  a  fecond  attempt,  that  is,  to  corruption  ;  and 
Clifford  firft  lifted  a  mercenary  band  of  friends  to  the  go- 
vernment againft  the  conftitution. Let  us  obferve  on  this  oc- 

cafion,   and  as  we   pafs  along,  that  a  national  party,  fuch  a 
party  as  the  court  adopts,  in  contradistinction  to  fuch   a  party 
as  it  creates,   will  always  retain  fome  national  principles,  fome 
regard  to  the  constitution.     They  may  be  tranfported,  or  fur- 
prifed,  during  the  heat  of  conteft  efpecially,  into  meafures  of 
long  and  fatal  confequence.     They  may  be   carried  on,  far  a 
certain  time  and  to  a  certain  point,  by  the  lulls  of  vengeance 
and  of  power,  in  order  to  wreak  one  upon  their  adverfaries, 
and  to   fecure  the  other  to  themfelves.     But  a  national  party 
will   never   be   the  inftruments   of  completing  national  ruin, 
They  will   become   the  adverfaries   of  their  friends,  and  the 
friends   of  their  adverfaries,  to  prevent  it ;  and  the  miniftei 
who  perfifts  in  fo  villainous  a  project,   by  what  name  foever  he 
may  affect  to   diftinguifh  himfelf  and   his   followers,   will   be 
found  really  at  the  head  of  a  faction,  not  of  a  party.     But  the 
difference  between  one   and  the  other  is  fo  vifible,  and   the 
boundaries  where  party  ceafes  and  faction  commences,  are  fo 
ftrongly  marked,  that  it  is  fufficient  to  point  at  them. 

I  return  therefore,  and  obferve  that  when  the  fpirit  of  party 
failed  king  Charles,  and  the  corruption  he  employed  proved 
ineffectual,  he  refolved  to  govern  for  a  time  without  parlia- 
ments, and  to  employ  that  time,  as  foon  as  he  had  checked 
the  fpirit  of  one  party,  by  inflaming  that  of  another,  in  garb- 
ling corporations.  He  had  found  by  experience,  that  it  was 
impoilible  to  corrupt  the  ftream  in  any  great  degree,  as  long 
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as  the  fountain  continued  pure.  He  applied  himfelf  therefore 
to  fpread  the  taint  of  the  court  in  them,  and  to  poifon  thofe 
fprings,  from  whence  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  conftitution 
flow.  This  was  the  third,  the  laft,  and  by  much  the  mod 
dangerous  expedient  employed  by  the  friends  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  fecond,  to  undermine 
our  liberties  The  effect  of  it  he  did  not  live  to  fee,  but  we 
may  eafily  conjecture  what  it  would  have  been. 

The  ufe  I  make  of  what  hath  been  here  faid  is  this:  the 
defign  of  the  revolution  being  not  only  to  fave  us  from  the  im- 
mediate attempts  on  our  religion  and  liberty,   made   by  king 
James,  but  to  fave  us  from  all  other  attempts  which  had  been 
made,  or   might  be  made,  of  the  fame  tendency  ;  to  renew 
and   ffrengthen   our   conftitution  ;   "  *  to  eftablifh  the  peace, 
"  honor  and  happinefs  of  thefe   nations   upon  lafting  founda- 
"  tions,— -and  to  procure  a  fettlement  of  the  religion,  and  of 
"  the  liberties  and  properties  of  the  Subjects,  upon   fo  fure  a 
"  foundation,  that  there*  might  be  no  danger  of  the  nation's 
"  relapfing  into  the  like  miferies  at  any  time  hereafter."    This 
being,  I  fay,  the  avowed   defign   of  the  revolution,  and  the 
nation  having  engaged  in  it  on  a  confidence  that  all  this  would 
be  effectually  performed,  the  defign  of  the  revolution  was  not 
accomplished,   the  benefit  of  it  was  not  fecured  to  us,  the  juft 
expectations  of  the  nation  could  not  be   anfwered,  unlefs  the 
freedom  of  elections,  and  the  frequency,  integrity  and   inde- 
pendency of  parliaments  were  fufficiently  provided  for.    Thefe 
are  the  efTentials  of  Britifh  liberty.     Defects  in   other  parts  of 
the  conftitution  can  never  be  fatal,  if  thefe  are  preferved  intire. 
But  defects  in  thefe  will  foon  deftroy  the  conftitution,  tho  every 
other  part  of  it  mould  be  fo  preferved.    However  it  happened, 

*  See  the  prince  of  ORANGB's-declaration. 
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tlie  truth  and  notoriety  of  the  fact  oblige  us  to  fay,  that  thefe 
important  conditions,  without  which  liberty  can  never  be  fe- 
cure,   were  almoft  wholly  neglected  at  the   revolution.     The 
claim    of  right  declares,    indeed,    that  "   elections  ought  to 
"  be  free  ;   that  freedom  of  fpeech  and  debates  ought  not  to 
"  be  impeached  or  queftioned   out   of  parliament ;    and  that 
"  parliaments  ought  to  be  held  frequently."     But  fuch  decla- 
rations, however  folemnly  made,  are  nothing  better  than  pom- 
pous   trifles,  if  they  ftand    alone ;  productive   of   no  good ; 
and  thus  far  productive  of  ill,  that  they  ferve  to  amufe  man- 
kind in  points  of  the  greateft  importance,   and  wherein  it  con- 
cerns them  the  mod  nearly  neither  to  be  deceived,  nor  fo  much 
as  amufed.     Thefe  were   rights,  no  doubt,  to  which  the  na- 
tion had  an  indifputable  claim.     But  then   they  ought  to  have 
been  more  than  claimed,  fince  they  had  been  fo  often  and  fb 
lately  invaded.     That  they  were  not  more  than  claimed,  that 
they  were  not  effectually  afferted  and  fecured,  at   this  time, 
gave  very  great  and  immediate  diflatisfaction  ;  and  they  who 
were  called  whigs  in  thofe  days,  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by 
the  loudnefs  of  their  complaints.     Thus,  for  inftance,  they  in- 
fifted  that  there  could  be  no  "  *  real  fettlement ;  nay,  that  it 
<c  was  a  jeft  to  talk  of  a  fettlement,  till  the  manner  and  time 
"  of  calling  parliaments,  and  their  fitting  when  called,  were 
*'  fully  determined  :"  and  this  in  order  to  prevent  the  practice 
of  "  keeping  one  and  the  fame  parliament  fb  long  on  foot, 
H  till  the  majority  was  corrupted  by  offices,  gifts  and  penfions." 
They  infifted   that  the  affurances  given   at  the  revolution  had 
led  them  to  think,  that  li  f  the  antient,  legal  courfe  of  an- 
"  nually  chofen  parliaments  would  have  been  immediately  re- 
il  floredj"  and  the  particular  circumftances  of  king  William, 

*  See  confiderations  concerning  the  ftate  of  the  nation,  by  Mr.  Hambden,  pub- 
lifhed  in  1692. 
■f  An  enquiry,  or  a  difcourfe,  &c.  publifhed  in  1693. 
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who  had  received  the  crown  by  gift  of  the  people,  and  who 
had  renewed  the  original  contract  with  the  people,  which  are 
precifely  the  eircumftancis  of  the  prefent  royal  family,  were 
urged  as  particular  reafons  for  the  nation  to  expect  his  com- 
pliance. 

The  frequent  fatting  of  parliament  was  indeed  provided  for, 
indirectly  and  in  confequence,  by  the  exigencies  of  the  war, 
which  foon  followed  the  revolution.  This  war  made  annual 
fupplies  neceirary  ;  and,  before  it  was  over,  the  fame  neceflity 
of  annual  feftions  of  parliament  came  to  be  eftablifhed,  as  it 
continues  to  this  hour,  by  the  great  alteration  made  with  rela- 
tion to  the  public  revenue.  The  whole  public  revenue  had  been 
the  king's  formerly.  Parliamentary  aids  were,  in  thoie  days, 
extraordinary  and  occasional ;  and  things  came  to  that  pafs  at 
laft,  that  parliaments  were  more  frequently,  or  more  rarely 
convened,  juft  as  courts  had  more  frequent  or  more  rare  occa- 
(ions  for  fuch  fupplies.  But  king  William  began  to  be,  and 
all  our  princes  lince  him  have  continued  to  be,  only  proprie- 
tors for  life  of  that  part  of  the  public  revenue,  which  is  appro- 
priated to  their  civil  lift  j  altho  they  are  intrufted  ftill  with  the 
management  of  the  whole,  and  are  even  the  Stewards  of  the 
public  creditors  for  that  part  which  is  the  private  property  of 
thefe  creditors.  This  is  the  prefent  ftate,  fufliciently  known,, 
but  neceflary  to  be  mentioned  particularly  on  this  occafion  : 
and  this  muft  continue  to  be  the  ftate,  unlefs  fome  prince 
mould  arife  hereafter,  who,  being  advifed  by  a  defperate  mini- 
fter,  abetted  by  a  mercenary  fa&io^,  fupported  by  a  (landing 
army,  and  inftigated,  like  Richard  thefecond,  by  the  u  *  rafh- 
li  nefs  of  his  own  temper,"  may  lay  rapacious  hands  on  all  the 
funds  that  have  been  created,  and  by  applying  illegally  what 

*  Per  immoderatam  voluntatem. 
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he  may  raife  legally,  convert  the  whole  to  his  own  ufe,  and  lb  efta- 
blifh  arbitrary  power,  by  depriving  at  one  ftroke  many  of  his. 
fubjects  of  their  property,  and  all  of  them  of  their  liberty.  Till 
this  happens,  (and  heaven  forbid  that  it  fhould  be  ever  at- 
tempted !)  feflions  of  parliament  muft  be  annually  held,  or 
the  government  itfelf  be  diftreffed.  But  neither  is  this  fuch  a 
direct  and  full  fecurity  as  the  importance  of  the  thing  requires  ; 
nor  does  the  fecurity  of  our  liberty  confift  only  in  frequent 
feflions  of  parliaments,  but  it  confifts  like  wife  in  frequent  new 
parliaments.  Nay,  it  confifts  fo  much  more  in  this  than  in 
the  other,  that  the  former  may  tend  without  the  latter,  even 
more  than  the  difcontinuance  of  parliaments,  to  the  lofs  of 
liberty.  This  was  forefeen  by  the  wifdom  of  our  conftitution. 
According  to  that,  altho  it  became  in  time,  by  the  courfe  of 
events,  and  infenflble  alterations,  no  longer  neceffary  to  call  par- 
liaments once,  or  even  twice  in  a  year,  which  had  been  the 
more  antient  practice,  yet  ftill  our  kings  continued  under  an 
incapacity  of  proceeding  long  in  government,  with  any  tolera- 
ble eafe  and  fafety  to  themfelves,  without  the  concurrence  and- 
afliftance  of  thefe  aflemblies.  According  to  the  fame  conftitu- 
tion, as  parliaments  were  to  be  held,  fo  they  were  to  be  chofen 
frequently  ;  and  the  opinion,  that  the  "  holding  and  conti- 
u  nuance  of  parliaments  depended  abfblutely  on  the  will  of 
u  the  prince,"  may  be  juftly  ranked  amongft  thofe  attempts, 
that  were  made  by  fome  men  to  fet  the  law,  whilft  others  en- 
deavored to  fet  the  gofpel,  on  the  fide  of  arbitrary  power. 
This  is  the  plain  intent  and  fcheme  of  our  conftitution,  which 
provides  that  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  mould  have  fre- 
quent opportunities  to  communicate  together  about  national 
grievances ;  tu  complain  of  them,  and  to  obtain  the  redrefs  of 
them,  in  an  orderly,  folemn,  legal  manner  ;  and  that  the  peo~ 
pie  mould  have  frequent  opportunities  of  calling  their  repre- 
fentatives   to  account,    as    it  were,    for  the  difcharge  of  the 
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truft  committed  to  them,  and  of  approving  or  difapproving 
their  conduct,  by  electing  or  not  electing  them  anew.  Thus 
our  conftitution  fuppofes  that  princes  may  abufe  their  power, 
and  parliaments  betray  their  truft  ;  and  provides,  as  far  as 
human  wifdom  can  provide,  that  neither  one  nor  the  other 
may  be  able  to  do  fo  long,  without  a  fufficient  control.  If 
the  crown,  indeed,  perfifts  in  ufurping  on  the  liberty  of  the 
people,  or  in  any  other  kind  of  mal-adminiftration  ;  and  if  the 
prince  who  wears  it  proves  deaf,  as  our  princes  have  fometimes 
been,  to  the  voice  of  his  parliament  and  his  people,  there  re- 
mains no  remedy  in  the  fyftem  of  the  conftitution.  The  con- 
stitution is  broken  by  the  obftinacy  of  the  prince,  and  the 
<{  *  people  muft  appeal  to  heaven  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cafes, 
"  where  they  have  no  judge  on  earth."  Thus  if  a  parliament 
mould  perfift  in  abetting  mal-adminiftration,  or  any  way  give 
up  thofe  liberties  which  they  were  intruded  to  maintain,  no 
doubt  can  be  made  but  that  the  people  would  be  in  the  fame 
cafe ,  fince  their  reprefentatives  have  no  more  right  to  betray 
them,  than  their  kings  have  to  ufurp  upon  them  :  and  by  con- 
fequence  they  would  acquire  the  fame  right  of  appealing  to 
heaven,  if  our  conftitution  had  not  provided  a  remedy  againft 
this  evil,  which  could  not  be  provided  againft  the  other  ;  but 
our  conftitution  hath  provided  fuch  a  remedy  in  the  frequent 
fucceffion  of  new  parliaments,  by  which  there  is  not  time  fuf- 
ficient given,  to  form  a  majority  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
people  into  a  minifterial  cabal ;  or  by  which,  if  this  mould 
happen,  fuch  a  cabal  muft  be  foon  broken.  Thefe  reflections, 
and  fuch  others  as  they  naturally  fuggeft,  are  fufficient  to  con- 
vince any  thinking  man,  firft,  that  nothing  could  make  it 
fafe,  nor  therefore  reafonable,  to  repofe  in  any  fet  of  men 
whatfoever,  fo  great  a  truft  as  the  collective  body  delegates  to 

*  JL.ock£'s  Efiay  upon  Government,  chap.  14. 
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the  reprefentative  in  this  kingdom,  except  the  fhortnefs  of  the 
term  for  which  this  truft  is  delegated.  Secondly,  that  every 
prolongation  of  this  term  is  therefore,  in  it's  degree,  imfafe  for 
the  people  ;  that  it  weakens  their  fecurity,  and  endangers  li- 
berty by  the  very  powers  given  for  it's  prefervation.  Thirdly, 
that  fuch  prolongations  expofe  the  nation,  in  the  poflible  cafe 
of  having  a  corrupt  parliament,  to  lofe  the  great  advantage 
which  our  conftitution  hath  provided,  of  curing  the  evil, 
before  it  grows  confirmed  and  defperate,  by  the  gentle  me- 
thod of  chufing  a  new  reprefentative,  and  reduce  the  nation, 
by  confequence,  to  have  no  other  alternative  than  that  of  fub- 
mitting  or  refitting  ;  tho  fubmiflion  will  be  as  grievous,  and 
refiftance  much  more  difficult,   when   the   legislature  betrays 

it's  truft,  than  when  the  king  alone  abufes  his  power. Thefe 

reflections,  I  fay,  are  fufficient  to  prove  thefe  proportions  ;• 
and  thefe  proportions  fet  before  us,  in  a  very  ftrong  light,  the 
neceflity  of  ufing  our  utmoft  efforts  that  the  true  defign  of  our 
conflitution  may  be  purfued  as  clofely  as  poflible,  by  the  re- 
eftablifhment  of  annual,  or  at  leaft  of  triennial  parliaments. 
But  the  importance  of  the  matter,  and  the  particular  feafon- 
ablenefs  of  the  conjuncture,  invite  me  to  offer  one  considera- 
tion more  upon  this  head,  which  I  think  will  not  ftrike  the 
lefs  for  being  obvious  and  plain.  It  is  this.  Should  a  king 
obtain,  for  many  years  at  once,  the  fupplies  and  powers  which 
nfed  to  be  granted  annually  to  him ;  this  would  be  deemed,  I 
prefume,  even  in  the  prefent  age,  an  unjuflifiable  meafure  and 
an  intolerable  grievance,  for  this  plain  rcafon  ;  becaufe  it  wculd 
alter  our  conflitution  in  the  fundamental  article,  that  requires 
frequent  affemblies  of  the  whole  legiflature,  in  order  to  aflift, 
and  control  too,  the  executive  power  which  is  intr lifted  with 
otie  part  of  it.  Now  I  afk,  is  not  the  article  which  requires 
frequent  elections  of  the  reprefentative,  by  the  collective  body 
of  the  people,  in  order  to  fecure  the  latter  againft  the  ill  con- 
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fequences  of  the  poflible  weaknefs  or  corruption  of  the  former, 
as  fundamental  an  article,  and  as  eflential  to  the  prefervation 
of  our  liberties  as  the  other  ?  No  man  dares  fay  that  it  is  not ; 
at  leaft,  no  man  who  deferves  our  attention.  The  people  of 
Britain  have  as  good  a  right,  and  a  right  as  neceflary  to  be  af- 
fcrted,  to  keep  their  reprefentatives  true  to  the  truft  repofed  in 
them,  and  to  the  prefervation  of  the  conftitution,  by  the  con- 
trol of  frequent  elections,  as  they  have  to  keep  their  kings 
true  to  the  truft:  repofed  in  them,  and  to  the  prefervation  of 
the  conftitution,  by  the  control  of  frequent  fittings  of  parlia- 
ment. How  comes  it  then  to  pafs,  that  we  may  obferve  fo 
great  a  difference  in  the  fentiments  of  mankind,  about  thefe 
two  ca/es?  Propofc  the  firft,  there  is  no  fervile  friend  of  go- 
vernment, who  will  not  affect  all  that  horror  at  the  propor- 
tion, which  every  friend  of  the  conftitution  will  really  feel. 
Propofe  the  keeping  up  feptennial,  nay,  the  making  decennial 
parliaments,  the  fame  friends  of  government  will  contend  ftre- 
nuoufly  for  one,  and  by  confequence  for  both  ;  fince  there 
can  be  no  reafon  alledged  for  the  firft,  which  is  not  ftronger 
for  the  laft,  and  would  not  be  ftill  ftronger  for  a  longer  term. 
Thefe  reafons,  drawn  from  two  or  three  common-place  topics 
of  pretended  conveniency  and  expediency,  or  of  fuppofed  tran- 
quility at  home,  and  ftrength  abroad,  I  need  not  mention. 
They  have  been  mentioned  by  others,  and  fufficiently  refuted. 
But  that  which  may  very  juftly  appear  marvellous,  is  this  : 
that  fome  men,  I  think  not  many,  who  are  true  friends  of  the 
conftitution,  have  been  ftaggered  in  their  opinions,  and  almoft 
feduced  by  the  falfe  reafonings  of  thefe  friends  of  government ; 
tho  nothing  can  be  more  eafy  than  to  fhew,  from  reafon  and 
experience,  that  convenience,  expediency,  and  domeftic  tran- 
quility may  be,  and  in  fact  have  been  as  well,  nay,  better  fe- 
cured  under  triennial,  nay,  annual  parliaments,  than  under 
parliaments  of  a   longer  continuance ;   and    as    for    ftrength 
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abroad  ;  that  is,  national  credit  and  influence,  it  will  depend 
on  the  opinion  foreign  nations  have  of  our  national  difpo- 
fitions,  and  the  unanimity  of  our  fentiments.  It  muft  be 
chiefly  determined  therefore  by  their  knowledge  of  the  real 
fenfe  of  the  nation.  Now  that  can  appear  no  way  fo  much  as 
in  the  natural  ftate  of  our  conftitution,  by  frequent  elections ; 
and  when  it  does  appear  fo,  it  muft  have  another  kind  of  eftect 
than  the  bare  refolutions  of  a  ftale,  minifterial  parliament ;  efpe- 
cially  if  it  happens,  as  it  may  happen  in  fome  future  time,  that 
the  fenfe  of  the  nation  mould  appear  to  be  different  from  the 
fenfe  of  fuch  a  parliament ;  and  that  the  refolutions  of  fuch  a 
parliament  fhould  be  avowedly  di&ated  by  men,  odious 
and  hated,  contemptible  and  contemned  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

But  in  the  fuppofttion  that  fome  inconveniencies  may  arife 
by  frequent  elections,  which  is  only  allowed  for  argument's 
fake,  are  fuch  inconveniencies,  and  the  trifling  confequences 
of  them,  to  be  fct  in  the  balance  againft  the  danger  of  weaken- 
ing any  one  barrier  of  our  liberty  ?  Every  form  of  government 
hath  advantages  and  difadvantages  peculiar  to  it.  Thus  abfo- 
lute  monarchies  fcem  mcft  formed  for  fudden  and  vigorous 
efforts  of  power,  either  in  attacking  or  in  defending,  whilft,  in 
free  conftitutions,  the  forms  of  government  muft  be  neceffarily 
more  complicated  and  flow  ;  fo  that  in  thefe,  the  fame  fecrecy 
cannot  be  always  kept,  nor  the  fame  difpatch  always  made, 
nor  the  fame  fteadinefs  of  meafures  always  purfued.  Muft  all 
thefe  forms,  inftituted  to  preferve  the  checks  and  controls  of 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  conftitution  on  one  another,  and  ne- 
ceffary  by  confequence  to  preferve  the  liberty  of  the  whole,  be 
abandoned  therefore,  and  a  free  conftitution  be  deftroyed,  for 
the  fake  of  fome  little  conveniency,  or  expediency  the  more, 
in  the  adminiftration  of  public   affairs  ?    No   certainly.     We 
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muft  keep  our  free  conftitution,  with  the  fmall  defects  belong- 
ing to  it,  or  we  muft  change  it  for  an  arbitrary  government, 
free  perhaps  from  thefe  defects,  but  liable  to  more  and  to 
worfe.  In  fhort,, we  muft  make  our  option;  and  finely  this 
option  is  not  hard  to  be  made,  between  the  real  and  per- 
manent bleflings  of  liberty,  difFufed  through  a  whole  nation, 
and  the  fantaftic  and  accidental  advantages  which  they  who 
govern,  not  the  body  of  the  people,  enjoy  under  abfolute  mo- 
narchies.     I   will   not  multiply  inftances,   tho   they  croud  in 

upon  me. Two  confuls  were  chofen  annually  at  Rome,  and 

the  proconfular  power  in  the  government  of  provinces  was  li- 
mited to  a  year.  Several  inconveniencies  arofe,  no  doubt,  from 
the  ftric"t  obfervation  of  this  inftitution.  Some  appear  very 
plain  in  hiftory  :  and  we  may  aflure  ourfelves,  that  many  ar- 
guments of  conveniency,  of  expediency,  of  preferving  the 
tranquility  of  the  city,  and  of  giving  ftrength  and  weight  to 
the  arms  and  counfels  of  the  commonwealth,  were  urged  to 
prevail  on  the  people  to  difpenfe  with  thefe  inftitutions,  in  favor 
of  Pompey  and  of  Caesar.  What  was  the  confequence  ?  The 
pirates  were  extirpated,  the  price  of  corn  was  reduced,  Spain 
was  held  in .  fubje&ion,  Gaul  was  conquered,  the  Germans 
were  rcpulfed,  Rome  triumphed,  her  government  flourifhed ; 
but  her  conftitution  was  deftroyed,  her  liberty  was  loft. — The 
law  of  habeas  corpus,  that  noble  badge  of  liberty,  which  every 
fubjed:  of  Britain  wears,  and  by  which  he  is  diftinguifhed  fo 
eminently,  not  from  the  flaves  alone,  but  even  from  the  free- 
men of  other  countries ;  the  law  of  habeas  corpus,  I  fay,  may 
be  attended  perhaps  with  fbme  little  inconveniencies,  in  time 
of  fedition  and  rebellion. — The  flow  methods  of  giving  money, 
and  the  ftricl:  appropriations  of  it,  when  given,  may  be  attended 
with  fome  inconveniency  likewife,  in  times  of  danger,  and  in 
great  exigencies  of  the  ftate. But  who  will  plead  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  habeas  corpus  act ;  or  who  would  not  prefs  for  the 

revi- 
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revival  of  it,  if  it  ftood  fufpended  for  an  indefinite,  or  even  a 
long  term  ? — Who  will  fay  that  the  practice  of  giving  money 
without  account,  or  paiTing  votes  of  credit,  by  which  the 
purfe  of  the  people  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  thole  whom 
the  people  trufted,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  thofe  whom 
they  neither  did,  nor  would  have  trufted ;  who  will  fay  that 
fuch  a  deviation  from  thofe  rules  of  parliament,  which  ought 
to  be  deemed  facred  and  preferved  inviolate,  may  be  eftablifhed, 
or  mould  not  be  oppofed  by  all  poiTible  means,  if  it  was 
eftablifhed  ? 

If  all  this  be  as  clear  as  I  imagine  it  is ;   if  the  objections  to 
frequent   elections  of  parliaments  do   not  lie  ;    or,  fuppofing 
them  to  lie,  if  the   danger  on  one  fide  outweighs  vaftly  the 
fuppofed  inconveniency  on  the  other ;  nay,    if  laws  and  infti- 
tutions,    not  more  eflential  to  the  prefervation  of  liberty  than 
this  ancient  and  fundamental  rule  of  our  conftitution,  be  main- 
tained ;   and  if  all  men  are  forced  to  agree,  even  they,   who 
wifh  them  perhaps  abolifhed,  that  they  ought  to  be  maintained, 
for  the  fake  of  preferving  liberty  ;  let  me  ask  again,  how  comes 
it  to  pafs,  that  we  obferve  fo  great  a  difference  between  the  fen- 
timents  and  reafonings  of  mankind  about  frequent  fefTions  of 
parliament,  and  frequent  parliaments ;  about  the  cafe  now  be- 
fore us,  and  all  the  others   that  have  been  mentioned  ?  The 
only  manner,  in  which  I  can  account  for  fuch  an  inconfiftency, 
is  this.     The  fight  of  the  mind  differs  very  much  from  the 
fight  of  the  body,  and  its  operations  are  frequently  the  reverie 
of  the   other.     Objects   at  a  diftance  appear  to  the  former  in 
their  true  magnitude,  and  diminifli  as  they  are  brought  nearer. 
The  event,  that  created  much  aftonifhment,  indignation,  or 
terror   in  profpect,  creates  lefs  and   lefs  as  it  approaches,  and 
by  the  time  it  happens,  men  have  familiarized  themfelves  with 

it. If  the  Romans  had  been  told,  in  the  days  of  Augustus, 

X  2  that 
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that  an   emperor   would    fucceed,    in  whofe  reign   an    horfe 
ihould  be  made  conful,  they  would  have  been  extremely  fur- 
prifed.      I  believe  they  were  not  fo  much  furprifcd  when  the 
thing  happened,  when  the  horfe  was    conful   and  Caligula 
emperor. If  it  had  been  foretold  to  thofe  patriots  at  the  re- 
volution, who  remembered  long  parliaments,  who  frill  felt  the 
•fmart  of  them,  who  ftrugglcd  hard  for  annual,  and  obtained 
with  much  difficulty,  at  the  end  of  five  or  fix  years,  triennial 
parliaments,  that  a  time  would  come,   when  even  the  term  of 
triennial  parliaments  would  be   deemed  too  fhort,  and  a  par- 
liament chofen  for   three  years,    would  chufe   itfelf  for   four 
more,  and  entail  feptennial  parliaments  on  the   nation  ;  that 
this  would  happen,  and  the  fruits  of  their  honefr.  labors  be  loft, 
in  little  more  than  twenty  years ;  and  that  it  would  be  brought 
about,  whilft  our  government   continued  on   the  foundations 
they  had  then  fo  newly  laid :  if  all   this  had  been  foretold  at 
the  time  I  mention,  it  would  have  appeared  improbable  and 
monftrous  to  the  friends  of  the  revolution.     Yet   it  hath  hap- 
pened;   and  in    lefs   than   twenty  years,    it  is  grown,  or  is 
growing,  familiar  to  us.      The  uniform  zeal  and  complaifance 
of  our  parliaments  for  the  crown,  leave  little  room  to  appre- 
hend any  attempt  to  govern  without  them,  or  to  make  them 
do  in  one   feflion  the  work  of  feven;  tho  this  would  be  ex- 
tremely convenient,  no  doubt,  a  great  eafe  to  future  minifters, 
and  a  great  faving  of  expence  and  time  to  country  gentlemen. 
But  fuppofe,  for  I  delire  it  may  be  remembered  that  we  reafon 
hypothetically,  fuppofe  a  parliament  fhould  think  fit  to  give, 
in  the   firft  feilion,  all  the  money,  all  the  credit,  and  all  the 
powers  neceffary  for  carrying  on  the  government,  during  feven 
years  ;  and  then  let  thofe  perfons,  who  will  be  fhocked  at  this 
fuppoiition,  and  yet  declare  themfelves  for  feptennial  parlia- 
ments, lay  their  hands  on  their  hearts,  and  conlider  whether 
fuch.  an  alteration  of  the  conftitution  might  not  grow  familiar 

to 
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to  them,  and  even  gain  their  approbation.  I  think  it  would 
do  fo.  I  am  fure  it  might  as  reafonably  as  the  other.  They 
would  find  the  da&,  in  one  cafe,  of  little  attendance,  as  much 
as  that  of  diftant  elections  in  the  other.  The  arguments  of 
conveniency,  expediency,  public  tranquility,  and  ftrength  to 
the  government,  would  be  juft  as  well  applied  ;  and  if  the 
minifters  {hould,  by  miracle,  make  no  very  exorbitant  ill  ufe  of 
fuch  a  fituation,  I  doubt  whether  he  who  mould  plead  for 
annual  parliaments  then,  would  be  much  better  heard  by  the 
fame  perfons,  than  he  who  pleads  for  frequent  elections  of  par- 
liaments is  now.  But  let  not  the  lovers  of  liberty,  the  friends. 
of  our  conftitution,  reafon  in  this  manner.  Let  them  remem- 
ber that  danger  commences  when  the  breach  is  made,  not  when; 
the  attack  is  begun ;  that  he  who  neglects  to  flop  the  leak  as 
foon  as  it  is  difcovered,  in  hopes  to  fave  his  fhip  by  pumping,, 
when  the  water  gufhes  in  with  violence,  deferves  to  be  drowned ; 
and,  to  lay  afide  figures  of  fpeech,  that  our  conftitution  is 
not,  like  the  fchemes  of  fome  politicians,  a  jumble  of  disjointed, 
incoherent  whimfies,  but  a  noble  and  wife  fyftem,  the  eflential 
parts  of  which  are  fo  proportioned,  and  fo  intimately  con- 
nected, that  a  change  in  one  begets  a  change  in  the  whole  ; 
that  the  frequent  elections  of  parliament  are  as  much  an  eflen- 
tial part  of  this  fyftem,  as  the  frequent  fittings  of  parliament ; 
that  the  work  of  the  revolution  is  imperfect  therefore,  and  our 
future  fecurity  precarious,  unlefs  our  antient  conftitution  be  re- 
ftored,  in  this  eflential  part ;  and  that  the  reftoration  of  it,  in 
this  pnrt,  is  one  of  thofe  methods,  by  which  alone  the  perni- 
cious defigns  of  fuch  men  as  we  have  mentioned  in  a  former 
letter,  if  any  fuch  mould  be  ever  admitted  into  power,  (enemies 
to  the  conftitution,  under  the  mafk  of  zeal  for  the  government) 
may  be  defeated. 

I  am,  SIR,  &c. 

'LET* 
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LETTER     XII. 


S  I  R, 


WE  have  obferved  already,  that  the  conflitution  of  the 
Britifh  government  fuppofes  our  kings  may  abufe  their 
power,  and  our  reprefentatives  betray  their  trufl,  and  provides 
againft  both  thefe  contingencies,  as  well  as  human  wifdom  can 
provide.  Here  let  us  obferve,  that  the  fame  conflitution  is 
very  far  from  fuppofing  the  people  will  ever  betray  themfelves ; 
and  yet  this  cafe  is  poffible,  no  doubt.  We  do  not  read,  I 
think  of  more  than  *  one  nation,  who  refufed  liberty  when  it 
was  offered  to  them  ;  but  we  read  of  many,  and  have  almofl 
feen  fome,  who  loft  it  through  their  own  fault,  by  the  plain 
and  neceffary  confequences  of  their  own  conduct,  when  they 
were  in  full  pofTeffion  of  it,  and  had  the  means  of  fecuring  it 
effectually  in  their  power.  A  wife  and  brave  people  will  nei- 
ther be  cozened,  nor  bullied  out  of  their  liberty  ;  but  a  wife 
and  brave  people  may  ceafe  to  be  fuch  :  they  may  degenerate  ; 
they  may  fink  into  floth  and  luxury ;  they  may  refign  them- 
felves to  a  treacherous  conduct ;  or  abet  the  enemies  of  the  con- 
flitution, under  a  notion  of  fupporting  the  friends  of  the  go- 
vernment :  they  may  want  the  fenfe  to  difcern  their  danger  in 
time,  or  the  courage  to  refifl,  when  it  flares  them  in  the  face. 
The  Tarquins  were  expelled,  and  Rome  refumed  her  liberty. 
Caesar  was  murdered,  and  all  his  race  extinct,  but  Rome  re- 
mained in  bondage.  From  whence  this  difference  ?  f  Ma- 
chiavel  fhall  account  for  it.  In  the  days  of  Tarquin  the 
people  of  Rome  were  not  yet  corrupted.    Jn  the  days  of  Caesar 

*  The  Cappadocians,  vid.  Strabo,  lib.  12. il  Libertatem  repudiaverunt, 

"  ut  quam  fibi  dicerent  intolerabilem." 
j"  Difcourfes,  lib.  1.  c.  17. 

they 
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they  were  moft  corrupt.  A  free  people  may  be  fometimes 
betrayed ;  but  no  people  will  betray  themfelves,  and  facrifice 
their  liberty,  unlefs  they  fall  into  a  ftate  of  univerfal  corrup- 
tion :  and  when  they  are  once  fallen  into  fuch  a  ftate,  they 
will  be  fure  to  lofe  what  they  deferve  no  longer  to  enjoy.  To 
what  purpofe  therefore  mould  our  conftitution  have  fuppofed 
a  cafe,  in  which  no  remedy  can  avail ;  a  cafe  which  can  never 
happen,  till  the  fpirit  which  formed  this  conftitution  firft,  and 
hath  preferved  it  ever  fince,  fhall  be  totally  extinguifhed  ;  and 
till  it  becomes  an  ideal  entity,  like  the  Utopia,  exifting  in  the 
imagination,  or  memory,  no  where  elfe  ?  As  all  government 
began,  fo  all  government  muft  end  byxthe  people  ;  tyrannical 
governments  by  their  virtue  and  courage,  and  even  free  govern- 
ments by  their  vice  and  bafenefs.  Our  conftitution,  indeed, 
makes  it  impoflible  to  deftroy  liberty  by  any  fudden  blaft  of 
popular  fury,  or  by  the  treachery  of  a  few  ;  for  tho  the  many 
cannot  eafily  hurt,  they  may  eaftly  fave  themfelves.  But  if 
the  many  will  concur  with  the  few  ;  if  they  will  advifedly  and 
deliberately  fuffer  their  liberty  to  be  taken  away  by  thofe  to 
whom  they  delegate  power  to  preferve  it ;  this  no  conftitution 
can  prevent.  God  would  not  fupport  even  his  own  theocracy 
againft  the  concurrent  deftre  of  the  children  of  Ifrael,  but  gave 
them  a  king  in  his  anger.  How  then  fhould  our  human  con- 
ftitution of  government  fupport  itfelf  againft  fo  univerfal  a 
change,  as  we  here  fuppofe,  in  the  temper  and  character  of 
our  people  ?  It  cannot  be.  We  may  give  ourfelves  a  tyrant  in 
our  lolly,  if  we  pleafe.  But  this  can  never  happen  till  the 
whole  nation  falls  into  a  ftate  of  political  reprobation.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  political  damnation  will  be  our  lot. 

Let  us  defcend  into  a  greater  detail,  in  order  to  develope 
thefe  reflections  fully,  and  to  pufh  the  confequences  of  them 
home  to  ourfelves,  and  to  our  prefent  ftate.     They  deferve  our 

utmoft 
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utmoft  attention,  and  are  fo  far  from  being  foreign  to  the  fub- 
jecl  of  thefe  effays  upon  parties,  that  they  will  terminate  in  the 
very  point  at  which  we  began,  and  wind  up  the  whole  in  one 
important  leflbn. 

To  proceed  then  :  I  fay,  that  if  the  people  of  this  ifland 
fhould  fuffer  their  liberties  to  be  at  any  time  ravifhed,  or  Stolen 
from  them,  they  would  incur  greater  blame,  and  deferve  by 
confequence  lefs  pity,  than  any  enflaved  and  oppreffed  people 
ever  did.  By  how  much  true  liberty  ;  that  is,  liberty  Stated 
and  afcertained  by  law,  in  equal  opposition  to  popular  licence 
and  arbitrary  will,  hath  been  more  boldly  afferted,  more  wifely 
or  more  fuccefsfully  improved,  and  more  firmly  eitablifhed 
in  this  than  in  other  countries,  by  fo  much  the  more  heavy 
would  our  juft  condemnation  prove  in  the  cafe  that  is  here 
fuppofed.  The  virtue  of  our  ancestors,  to  whom  all  thefe  ad- 
vantages are  owing,  would  aggravate  the  guilt  and  the  infamy 
of  their  degenerate  pofterity.  There  have  been  ages  of  gold 
and  of  lilver,  of  brafs  and  of  iron,  in  our  little  world,  as  in 
the  great  world,  tho  not  in  the  fame  order.  In  which  of 
thefe  ages  we  are  at  prefent,  let  others  determine.  This,  at 
leair,  is  certain,  that  in  all  thefe  ages  Britain  hath  been  the 
temple,  as  it  were,  of  liberty.  Whilft  her  facred  fires  have 
been  extinguished  in  fo  many  countries,  here  they  have  been 
rcligioufly  kept  alive.  Here  me  hath  her  faints,  her  confeflbrs, 
and  a  whole  army  of  martyrs,  and  the  gates  of  hell  have  not 
hitherto  prevailed  againft  her:  fo  that  if  a  fatal  reverfe  is  to  hap- 
pen ;  if  fervility  and  fervitude  are  to  over-run  the  whole  world, 
like  injuftice,  and  liberty  is  to  retire  from  it,  like  Astraea,  our 
portion  of  the  abandoned  globe  will  have,  at  leaft,  the  mourn- 
ful honor,  whenever  it  happens,  of  fhewing  her  lair,  her  part- 
ing Steps. 

Thb 
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The  antient  Britons  are  to  us  the  Aborigines  of  our  ifland. 
We  difcover  little  of  them  through  the  gloom  of  antiquity, 
•  and  we  fee  nothing  beyond  them.     This  however  we  know, 
they  were  freemen.     Caesar,  who  vifited  them  in  an  hoftile 
manner,  but  did  not  conquer  them,  perhaps  was a  beaten   by 
them ;    Caesar,    I  fay,    beftows   very   liberally   the   title  of 
kings  upon  their  chieftains,  and  the  compilers  of  fabulous  tra- 
ditions deduce  a  feries  of  their  monarchs  from  Samothes,  a 
cotemporary  of  Nimrod.     But  Caesar  affected   to   fwell   the 
account  of  his   expedition   with  pompous   names ;  and  theie 
writers,   like  thofe  whom  "  St  r  a  bo  mentions,    endeavored   to 
recommend  themfelves  by  publishing   romances   to    an  igno- 
rant generation,  inftead  of  hiftories.    Thefe  fuppofed  monarchs 
were  the  c  heads   of  little  clans ;   "  reguli,  vel  melioris   notae 
"  nobiles  ;"  and  if  our  ifland  knew  any  authority  of  the  kingly 
fort  in  thofe  days,  it   was  that  of  occailonal   and   temporary 
monarchs,  eledled   in   great  exigencies,  "  d  communi  confilio, 
"  furfragiis  multitudinis,"  like  Cassivellaunus  in  Britain,  or 
Vercingetorix  in  Gaul ;  for,  in  fome  cafes,  examples  taken 
from  either  of  thefe  people  will  conclude  for  both.     The  kings 
who  ruled  in  Britain  after  the  Romans  abandoned  the  ifland, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  held  their  authority  from 
the  people,  and  governed  under  the  control  of  national  afTem- 
blies,  as  we  have  great  reafon  to  believe,   and  none  to  doubt. 
In  fhort,  as  far  as  we  can  look  back,  a  Iawlefs  power,   a  go- 
vernment by  will,  never  prevailed  in  Britain. 

The  Saxons  had  kings,  as  well  as  the  Britons.  The  manner 
in  which  they  eftablimed  thcmfelves,  and  the  long  w.m  they 
waged  for  and  againft  the  Brit  ns,  led  to  and  maintained 
monarchical  rule  amongft  them.     But  thefe  kinirs  were  in  their  ; 

*  Territa  qurefitis  dftendit  terg.i  Briunnis.         b  Geog.  lib.  n.         '.  StL.  Anal. 
Anglo  Brit.  Lib.  z.  cap.  j.  Cam.         '  CAES.de  He lL  Lib.  5.  &  7. 
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firfl  institution,  no  doubt,  fuch  as  Tacitus  defcribes  the  Ger- 
man kings  and  princes  to  liave  been  :  *  chiefs,  who  perfuaded, 
rather  than  commanded  •  and  who  were  heard  in  the  public 
affemblies  of  the  nation,  according  as  their  age,  their  nobility, 
their  military  fame,  or  their  e^cjuence  gave  them  authority. 
How  many  doughty  monarchs,  in  later  and  more  polite  ages, 
would  have  flept  in  cottages,  and  have  worked  in  /tails,  inflead 
of  inhabiting  palaces,  and  being  cufliioned  up  in    thrones,  if 

this  rule  of   government  had   continued  in  force  ? But  the 

Saxon  kings  grew  into  power  in  time  ;  and  among  them,  as 
among  other  nations,  birth,  inftcad  of  merit,  became,  for  the 
fake  of  order  and  tranquility,  a  title  to  the  throne.  However, 
tho  thefe  princes  might  command,  and  were  no  longer  under 
the  ncceility  of  governing  by  perfuafion,  they  were  ftill  under 
that  of  governing  to  the  fatisfaction  of  the  people.  By  what 
other  expedient  could  they  govern  men,  who  were  wife  enough 
to  preferve  and.  exercife  the  right  of  electing  their  civil  magi- 
strates and  military  officers,  and  the  fyftem  of  whofe  govern- 
ment was  upheld  and  carried  on  by  a  gradation  of  popular 
affemblies,  from  the  inferior  courts  to  the  high  court  of  parlia- 
ment ;  for  fuch,  or  very  near  fuch,  was  the  Wittena-Gemote, 
in  nature  and  efredt,  whenever  the  word  parliament  came 
into  ufe  ?. 

The  firft  prince  of  the  Norman  race  was  an  abfolute  con- 
queror, in  the  opinion  of  fome  men  ;  and  I  can  readily  agree 
that  he  affumed,  in  fome  cafes,  the  power  of  a  tyrant.  But 
fuppofing  all  this  to  be  true  in  the  utmoft  extent,  that  the 
friends  of  abfolute  monarchy  can  defire  it  mould  be  thought  fo, 
this,  and  this  alone  will  refiilt  from  it  j  unlimited  or  abfolute 
monarchy  could  never  be  efrablifhed  in  Britain  ;  no,  not  even. 

*  De  fttu  mor.  &  pop.  Germ.  lib.  n. 
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by  conqueft.  The  rights  of  the  people  were  foon  re-aflerted  ; 
the  laws  of  the  confeflbr  were  reftored ;  and  the  third  prince 
of  this  race,  Henry  the  firft,  covenanted  in  a  folemn  Speech 
to  his  people,  fcr  their  afliftance  againft  his  brother  Robert 
and  the  Normans,  by  promising  that  facred  charter,  which 
was  in  other  reigns  fo  often  and  fo  folemnly  confirmed,  by 
engaging  to  maintain  his  Subjects  in  *  their  antient  liberties,  to 
follow  their  advice,  and  to  rule  them  in  peace  with  prudence 
and  mildnefs, 

I  need  not  delcend  into  more  particulars,  to  fhew  the  per- 
petuity of  free  government  in  Britain.  Few  men,  even  in  this 
age,  are  fo  Shamefully  unacquainted  with  the  hiStory  of  their 
country,  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  principal  events  and  fignal 
revolutions,  which  have  happened  fince  the  Norman  aera. 
One  continued  defign  againft  liberty  hath  been  carried  on  by 
various  methods,  almoft  in  every  reign.  In  many,  the  Struggles 
have  been  violent  and  bloody.  But  liberty  Still  hath  triumphed 
over  force,  over  treachery,  over  corruption,  and  even  under 
oppreSIion.  The  altars  of  tyranny  have  been  demolished  as 
foon  as  raifed  ;  nay,  even  whilft  they  were  raifing,  and  the 
priefts  of  that  idol  have  been  hewed  to  pieces :  fo  that  I  will 
affirm,  without  the  leaft  apnrehenfion  of  being  difproved,  that 
our  constitution  is  brought  nearer  than  any  other  constitution 
ever  was,  to  the  moft  perfect  idea  of  a  free  SyStem  of  govern- 
ment.—One  obfervation  only  I  will  make,   before  I  leave  this 

J  * 

head,  and  it  is  this.  The  titles  of  thoSe  kings  which  were 
precarious,  from  circumStances  of  times,  and  notions  that  pre- 
vailed, not  with  {landing  the  general  acquiefcence  of  the  nation 
to  them,  afforded  fo  many  opportunities  to  our  anceftors  of 
better  Securing,  or  improving  liberty.     They   were   not   fuch 

*  In  antiquis  veftris  lihcrtatibus.      \feftrh   inclinajido  confiliis.      Confultius  & 
mitius,  more  manfucti  prmcipis. Vid.  Mat.  Pax.. 
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bubbles  as  to  alter,  without  mending  the  government ;  mueh 
lefs  to  make  revolutions,  and  fufTer  by  them.  They  were  not 
fuch  bubbles  as  to  raife  princes  to  the  throne,  who  had  no 
pretence  to  lit  in  it  but  their  choice,  purely  to  have  the  ho- 
nor of  bettering  the  condition  of  thofe  princes,  without  better- 
ing their  own  in  proportion. If  what  I  have   been   faying 

appears  a  little  too  digreilive  from  the  main  fcope  of  this  eiTay, 
I  fhall  hope  for  indulgence  from  this  confederation,  that  the 
natural  effect  of  fuch  reflections  as  I  have  made  and  fuggefted, 
muft  be  to  raife  in  our  minds  the  honeft  ambition  of  emulating 
the  virtue  and  courage  of  our  forefathers,  in  the  caufe  of  li- 
berty ;  and  to  infpire  a  reafonable  fear,  heightened  by  fhame, 
of  lofing  what  they  preferved  and  delivered  down  to  us, 
through  fo  many  mixtures  of  different  people,  of  Britons  with 
Saxons,  of  both  with  Danes,  of  all  three  with  Normans,  through 
fo  many  difficulties,  fo  many  dangers,  fo  many  revolutions,  in 
the  courfe  of  fo  many  centuries. 

There  is  another  reafbn  to  be  given,  why  the  people  of 
this  ifland  would  be  more  inexcufable  than  any  other,  if  they 
loft  their  liberty  ;  and  the  opening  and  enforcing  of  this  rea- 
f©n  will  bring  us  fully  into  our  fubjec"t. 

# 

I  supposed  juft  now  that  our  liberty  might  be  ravifhed, 
or  ftolen  from  us  ;  but  I  think  that  expreffion  mull:  be  re- 
traced, fince  it  will  appear,  upon  due  confideration,  that  our 
liberty  cannot  be  taken  away  by  the  force  or  fraud  alone  of 
thofe  who  govern ;  it  cannot  be  taken  away,  unlefs  the  people 
are  themfelves  accomplices ;  and  they  who  are  accomplices, 
cannot  be  faid  to  fuffer  by  one  or  the  other.  Some  nations 
have  received  the  yoke  of  fervitude  with  little  or  no  ftruggle  -y 
but  if  ever  it  is  impofed  upon  us,  we  muft  not  only  hold  out 
our  necks  to  receive  it,  we  muft  help  to  put  it  on.    Now,  to  be 

pafllve 
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pafllvc  in  flich  a  cafe  is  fhameful ;  but  to  be  active,  is  fupreme 
and  unexampled  infamy.  Jn  order  to  become  flaves,  we  of 
this  nation  muft  be  beforehand  what  other  people  have  been 
rendered  by  a  long  courfe  of  fervitude  ;  we  muft  become  the 
moil:  corrupt,  raoft  profligate,  the  molt  fenfelefs,  the  moft 
fervile  nation  of  wretches,  that  ever  difgraced  humanity  :  for 
a  force  fufficient  to  ravifh  liberty  from  us,  fuch  as  a  great 
{landing  army  is  in  time  of  peace,  cannot  be  continued,  unlefs 
we  continue  it ;  nor  can  the  means  neceftary  to  ileal  liberty 
from  us,  be  long  enough  employed  with  effect,  unlefs  we  give 
a  fandion  to  their  iniquity,  and  call  good  evil,  and  evil 
good. 

It  may  be  {aid,  that  even  the  friends  of  liberty  have  fome-* 
times  different  notions  about  it,  and  about  the  means  of  main^ 
taining  or  promoting  it  ;  and  therefore  that  even  the  Britifh 
nation  may  poffibly,  fome  time  or  other,  approve  and  concur 
in  meafures  dtftructive  of  their  liberty,  without  any  intention 
to  give  it  up,  and  much  more  without  changing  from  fhe  cha- 
racter which  they  have  hitherto  borne  among  the  focieties  of 
mankind,  to  that  infamous  character  I  have  juft  now  fuppofed. 
If  this  were  true,  it  would  only  furnifh  more  rcafons  to  be  al- 
ways on  our  guard,  to  be  jealous  of  every  extraordinary  de- 
mand, and  to  reject  conflantly  every  proportion,  tho  never  fa 
fpecious,  that  had  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  barriers  of  liberty, 
or  to  raife  a  ftrength  fuperior  to  theirs.  But  I  confefs  I  dc* 
not  think  we  can  be  led  blindfold  fo  far  as  the  brink  of  the 
precipice.  I  know  that  all  words,  which  are  figns  of  complex 
ideas,  furnifh  matter  of  miflake  and  cavil.  We  difpute  about 
juflice,  for  inftance,  and  fancy  that  we  have  different  opinions 
about  the  fame  thing  ;  whilfl,  by  fome  little  difference  in  the 
compofition  of  our  ideas,  it  happens  that  we  have  only  dif- 
ferent opinions  about  different  things,  and   fhould  be   of  the 

2  lime 
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fame  opinion  about  the  fame  thing.  But  this,  1  prefume,  can- 
not happen  in  the  cafe  before  us.  All  difputes  about  liberty  in 
this  country,  and  at  this  time,  muft  be  difputes  for  and  againft 
the  felf-fame  fixed  and  invariable  fet  of  ideas,  whatever  the 
difputants  on  one  fide  of  the  queftion  may  pretend,  in  order 
to  conceal  what  it  is  not  yet  very  fafe  to  avow.  No  difputes 
can  poflibly  arife  from  different  conceptions  of  any  thing  fo 
clearly  ftated,  and  fo  precifely  determined,  as  the  fundamental 
principles  are,  on  which  our  whole  liberty  refts. 

If  liberty  be  that  delicious  and  wholfome  fruit,  on  which 
the  Britiih  nation  hath  fed  for  fo  many  ages,  and  to  which  we 
owe  our  riches,  our  ftrength,  and  all  the  advantages  we  boaft 
of;  the  Britifh  conftitution  is  the  tree  that  bears  this  fruit,  and 
will  continue  to  bear  it,  as  long  as  we  are  careful  to  fence  it 
in,  and  trench  it  round,  againft  the  beafts  of  the  field,  and 
the  infects  of  the  earth.  To  fpeak  without  a  figure,  our  con- 
ftitution  is  a  fyftem  of  government  fuited  to  the  genius  of  our 
nation,  and  even  to  our  fituation.  The  experience  of  many 
hundred  years  hath  fhewn,  that  by  preferving  this  conftitution 
inviolate,  or  by  drawing  it  back  to  the  principles  on  which  it 
was  originally  founded,  whenever  it  fhall  be  made  to  fvverve 
from  them,  we  may  fecure  to  ourfelves,  and  to  our  lateft 
pofterity,  the  poffeilion  of  that  liberty  which  we  have  long 
enjoyed.  What  would  we  more  ?  What  other  liberty  than 
this  do  we  feek  ?  And  if  we  feek  no  other,  is  not  this  marked 
out  in  fuch  characters  as  he  that  runs  may  read  ?  As  our  con- 
ftitution  therefore  ought  to  be,  what  it  feldom  is,  the  rule  of 
government,  fo  let  us  make  the  conformity,  or  repugnancy  of 
things  to  this  conftitution,  the  rule  by  which  we  accept  them 
as  favorable,  or  reject  them  as  dangerous  to  liberty.  They 
who  talk  of  liberty  in  Britain  on  any  other  principles  than  thofe 
of  the  Britifh  conftitution,  talk   impertinently  at   belt,   and 

much 
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much  chaiity  is  requisite  to  believe  no  vvorfc  of  them.  But 
they  who  diftinguifh  between  practicable  and  impracticable  li- 
berty, in  order  to  inftnuate  what  they  mean,  or  they  mean 
nothing,  that  the  liberty  eftablifhed  by  the  true  fcheme  of 
our  conftitution  is  of  the  impracticable  kind  ;  and  they  who 
endeavor,  both  in  fpeculation  and  practice,  to  elude  and  per- 
vert the  forms,  and  to  ridicule  and  explode  the  fpirit  of  this 
conftitution  :  thefe  men  are  enemies,  open  and  avowed  enemies 
to  it,  and  by  conlequence  to  Britifh  liberty,  which  cannot   be 

fupported  on  any  other  bottom. Some  men    there   are,  the 

pefts  of  fociety  I  think  them,  who  pretend  a  great  regard  to 
religion  in  general,  but  who  take  every  opportunity  of  declaim- 
ing publicly  againft  that  fyftem  of  religion,  or  at  leaft  againft 
that  church-eftablifhment,  which  is  received  in  Britain.  Juft. 
fo  the  men  of  whom  I  have  been  fpeaking,  affect  a  great  re- 
gard to  liberty  in  general,  but  they  diflike  fo  much  the  fyftem 
of  liberty  eftablifhed  in  Britain,  that  they  are  incefTant  in  their 
endeavors  to  puzzle  the  plaineft  thing  in  the  world,  and  to  re- 
fine and  diftinguifh  away  the  life  and  ftrength  of  our  conftitu- 
tion, in  favor  of  the  little,  prefent,  momentary  turns,  which 
they  are  retained  to  ferve.  What  now  would  be  the  confe- 
quence,  if  all  thefe  endeavors  fhould  fucceed  ?  I  am  perfuaded- 
that  the  great  philofophers,  divines,  lawyers,  and  politicians, 
who  exert  them,  have  not  yet  prepared  and  agreed  upon  the 
plans  of  a  new  religion,  and  of  new  conftitutions  in  church 
and  ftate.  We  mould  find  ourfelves  therefore  without  any 
form  of  religion  or  civil  government.  The  firft  fet  of  thefe- 
miflionaries  would  take  off  all  the  reftraints  of  religion  from 
the  governed,  and  the  latter  fet  would  remove,  or  render  in- 
effectual, all  the  limitations  and  controls,  which  liberty  hatb 
prefcribed  to  thofe  that  govern,  and  disjoint  the  whole  frame- 
of  our  conftitution.  Entire  diffolution  of  manners,  confufion,, 
anarchy,  or  perhaps  ablblute  monarchy,  would  follow  j  for  it 

is 
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is  poflible,  nay  probable,  that  in  fuch  a  ftate  as  this,  and  amidft 
fiich  a  rout  of  lawlefs  favages,  men  would  chufe  this  govern- 
ment, abfurd  as  it  is,  rather  than  have  no  government 
at  all. 

But  here  again  it  may  be  faid,  that  as  liberty  is  a  word  of 
uncertain  fignification,  fo  is  conftitution ;  that  men  have 
taught  the  mod'  opposite  doctrines,  and  pretended  at  leaft  to 
build  them  on  the  principles  of  the  conftitution  ;  that  the  rule 
therefore  of  determining  our  notions  of  liberty  by  the  princi- 
ples of  our  conftitution,  is  no  rule,  and  we  are  by  confe- 
rence juft  where  we  were  before.  But  the  anfwer  is  ready. 
It  is  true  that  there  were  formerly  men  who  perfifted  long  in 
the  attempt  to  talk,  and  write  that  chimera  called  prerogative 
into  vogue  ;  to  contend  that  it  was  fomething  real,  a  right  in- 
herent in  the  crown,,  founded  in  the  conftitution  of  our  go- 
vernment ;  and  equally  necefTary  to  fupport  the  juft  authority 
of  the  prince,  and  to  protect  the  fubject.  How  we  had  like 
to  have  loft  our  liberty  by  the  prevalence  of  fuch  doctrines,  by 
the  confequences  drawn  from  them,  and  the  practices  built 
upon  them,  hath  been  touched  in  the  deduction  of  the  ftate  of 
parties.  But  happily  this  kind  of  progreilion  from  a  free  to  a 
ilavifh  conftitution  of  government,  was  flopped  at  the  revolu- 
tion, and  the  notions  themfelves  are  fo  exploded  in  the  courfe 
of  fix  and  forty  years,  that  they  are  entertained  at  this  hour  by 
no  fet  of  men,  vvhofe  numbers  or  importance  give  them  any 
pretence  to  be  reckoned  among  our  national  parties.*— -It  is  as 
true,  that  there  are  now  men  who  purfue  the  very  fame  de- 
sign by  different  methods.  The  former  attacked,  thefe  under- 
mine our  liberty.  The  former  were  the  beafts  of  the  field 
hinted  at  above  ;  thefe  are  the  infects  of  the  earth  ;  and  like: 
other  infects,  tho  fprung  from  dirt,  and  the  vileft  of  the  ani-  • 
mal  kind,  they  can  nibble,  and  gnaw,   and  poifon  ;  and,  if. 

they 
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they  are  fuffered  to  multiply  and  work  on,  they  can  lay  the 
moft  fruitful  country  wafte.  Corruption  and  dependency  are 
their  favorite  topics.  They  plead  for  the  firft  as  a  laudable  ex- 
pedient of  government ;  and  for  the  laft,  I  mean  corrupt,  pri- 
vate dependency,  as  an  eflential  part  of  our  conftitution. 
When  they  have  perplexed,  as  much  as  they  are  able,  our 
ideas  of  dependency  and  independency,  they  reafon,  if  I  may 
give  their  fophifms  fo  good  a  name,  as  if  the  independency  of 
each  part  of  the  legiflature,  of  the  king  particularly,  arofe  from 
the  dependency  of  the  other  parts  on  that  part.     Now  this  is 

both  falfe  and  abfurd. It  is  falfe,  becaufe  the  conftitutional 

independency  of  each  part  of  the  legiflature  arifes  from  hence, 
that  diftindt  rights,  powers  and  privileges  are  affigned  to  it  by 
the  conftitution.  But  then  this  independency  of  one  part  can 
be  fo  little  faid  to  arife  from  the  dependency  of  another,  that 
it  conftfts  properly  and  truly  in  the  free,  unbiafled,  unin- 
fluenced and  independent  exercife  of  thefe  rights,  powers  and 
privileges,  by  each  part,  in  as  ample  an  extent  as  the  confti- 
tution allows,  or,  in  other  words,  as  far  as  that  point,  where 
the  conftitution  ftops  this  free  exercife,  and  fubmits  the  pro- 
ceedings of  one  part,  not  to  the  private  influence,  but  to  the 
public  control  of  the  other  parts.  Before  this  point,  the  inde- 
pendency of  each  part  is  meant  by  the  conftitution  to  be  ab- 
folute.  From  this  point,  the  conftitutional  dependency  of  each 
part  on  the  others  commences.  To  talk  of  natural  indepen- 
dency belonging  to  the  kingly  office,  to  an  houfe  of  peers,  or 
an  houfe  of  commons,  the   inftitutions  of  art,   not  of  nature, 

is  impertinent. It  is  abfurd,  becaufe  it  abfolutely  deftroys 

the  very  thing  it  is  advanced  to  eftablifli ;  for  if  A's  indepen- 
dency arifes  from  the  dependency  of  B,  and  B's  independency 
from  the  dependency  of  A,  then  are  A  and  B  botii  dependent, 
and  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  conftitutional  independency  at  all. 
The  crown  is  the  fource  of  honors,  and  hath  the  difpofal  of 
Vol.  II.  \  7j  public 
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public  employments.  This  no  man  difputes ;  nor  would  any 
man,  I  believe,  go  about  to  alter.  But  will  it  follow  that  the 
*  constitutional  independency  of  the  king  would  be  loft,  be- 
caufe  the  houfe  of  commons  give  the  fupplies,  if  he  had  not 
the  power  of  giving  part  of  this  money,  in  places  and  penftons, 
back  again  to  the  members  of  that  houfe  ?  It  would  be  eafy 
for  me  to  turn  this  whole  profound  reafoning  into  many,  even 
ridiculous  lights  ;  but  the  fubject  creates  other  fentiments  than 
thofe  of  mirth,  tho  the  logic  employed  about  it  deferves  a  lu- 
dicrous, not  a  ferious  treatment. 1  afk   pardon  for  having 

faid  fo  much  upon  fo  flight  an  occafion,  and  I  proceed. 

Notwithstanding  all  thefe  endeavors  to  puzzle  our  con- 
ftitution, formerly  in  favor  of  that  prerogative,  by  the  weight 
of  which  it  muft  have  been  cruiried,  and  actually  at  this  time 
in  favor  of  that  corruption  and  corrupt  dependency  by  which 
it  would  be  foon  demolifhed  ;  the  main  principles  of  the 
Britifh  conflitution  are  fimple  and  obvious,  and  fixed,  as  weft 
as  any  truths  can  be  fixed,  in  the  minds  of  men,  by  the  moft 
determinate  ideas.  The  ftate  of  our  conflitution  then  affords 
an  eafy  and  unerring  rule,  by  which  to  judge  of  the  ftate  of 
our  liberty.  The  improvement  or  decay  of  one,  denotes- 
the  improvement  or  decay  of  the  other ;  and  the  ftrength 
or  weaknefs  of  one,  the  fafety  or  danger  of  the  other.  We 
cannot  lofe  our  liberty,  unlefs  we  lofe  our  conftitution  ;  nor 
lofe  our  conftitution,  unlefs  we  are  accomplices  to  the  viola- 
tions of  it ;  for  this  conftitution  is  better  fitted  than  any,,  an* 
tient  or  modern,  ever  was,  not  only  to  preferve  liberty,  but 
to  provide  for  it's  own  duration,  and  to  become  immortal,,  if 
any  thing  human  could  be  fo. 

lam,  SIR,  &c. 
*  Vide  London  Jour.  Sept.  28,  1734. 

L  E  T- 
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LETTER     XIII. 


S  I  R, 


MUCH   hath  been  faid  occasionally,  in   the  courfe  of 
thefe  letters,  concerning  the  beauty  and  excellency  of 
the  Britifh  constitution.     I  mall  make,  however,    no  excufe 
for  returning  to  the  fame  fubject,  upon  an  occafion  which  in- 
troduces it  fo  naturally,  and  indeed  fo  neceffarily.     Nothing 
can  be  more  appofite  to  the  profefled  defign  of  thefe  writings  ; 
nothing  of  more  real,   and  more  prefent  ufe.     Let  me  Speak 
plainly.     We  have  been  all  of  us,  thofe  of  every  fide,  and  of 
every  denomination,  accuStomed  too  long  to  value  ourfelves, 
foolifhly  or  knavifhly,  on  our  zeal  for  this  or  that  party,  or  for 
this  or  that  government  j  and  to  make  a  merit  of  {training  the 
constitution  different  ways,  in  order  to  ferve  the  different  pur- 
pofes  of  each.     It  is  high  time  we  mould  all  learn,  if  that  be 
ftill  poflible,  to  value  ourfelves  in  the  firSt  place  on  our  zeal 
for  the  conftitution ;    to   make    all   governments,  and  much 
more  all  parties,  bow  to  that,  and  to  fuffer  that  to  bow  to  none. 
But  how  mail  this  constitution   be  known,  unlefs  we  make  it 
the  fubjedt  of  careful  enquiry,  and   of  frequent  and  fober  re- 
flection ?  Or  unknown,  how  mail  it  become,  what  it  ought 
to  be,  the  object  of  our  admiration,  our  love  and   our  zeal  ? 
Many  of  thole  who  reap  the  greateft  advantages  from  it,  pals 
it  by  unregarded,  with  equal    folly  and   ingratitude.     Many 
take  a  tranlient,  inattentive  view  of  it.     Many  again  confider 
it  in  part  only,  or  behold  it  in  a  narrow,  pedantic  light.     In- 
ftead  of  this,  we  mould   view  it  often.     We  mould  pierce 
through  the  form  to  the  foul  of  it.    We  mould  contemplate  the 
noble  object  in  all  its  parts,  and   in  the  whole,  and  render  it 
as  familiar  to  our  intellectual  fight,  as  the  molt  common  fen- 
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fible  objects  are  to  our  corporeal  fight.  "  *  Quam  ilia  arden- 
<c  tes  amores  exitaret  fui,  fi  videretur  ?"  Well  may  it  be  al- 
lowed me  to  apply  to  fo  glorious  an  effort  of  human  wifdom, 
what  Tully  fays  after  Plato,  in  the  Phaedrus,  if  I  miftake 
not,  of  wifdom  herfelf. 

"  All  public  regiment,  fays  Mr.  Hooker,  hath  arifen 
i(  from  deliberate  advice,  confultation  and  compofition  be- 
**  tween  men."  The  proportion  is  undoubtedly  and  univer- 
fally  true.  It  is  as  true  in  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  as  it  is 
in  the  kingdom  of  Britain  ;  and  the  undeniable  confequences 
which  flow  from  it  are  obvious.  We  are  not  to  wonder,, 
however,  if  men  do  not  look  up  to  this  original  of  govern- 
ment, nor  trace  thefe  confequences  from  it  in  moft  countries. 
In  the  inftitution  of  governments,  too  great  powers  have  been* 
ufually  given,  and  too  great  confidence  repofed,  either  at1 
firft,  or  in  procefs  of  time.  Thefe  powers  have  fubfifted, 
have  been  confirmed  by  more  time,  and  increafed  by  the  very 
nature  of  power,  which  is  the  propereft  inftrument  of  it's  own 
propagation.  But  the  original  compofitionj  for  want  of  being 
exprefled,  or  fufHciently  implied,  or  frequently  recurred  to  by 
the  forms  of  the  government,  hath  been  forgot,  or  hath  grown 
fo  obfolete,  that  they  whofe  intereft  required  that  no  fuch 
thing  mould  be  believed,  have  thought  themfelves  at  liberty 
boldly  to  deny  it ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  to  fuppofe  fome  other 
original  of  government.  Strange  fyftemsof  policy,  and  ftranger 
of  religion,  have  been  devifed  to  fupport  and  fanctify  thefe 
ufurpations.  Education  hath  been  fet  on  the  fame  fide  ;  and: 
faucy  authority  hath  prevailed  againft  the  cleareft  light  of  na- 
ture, and  the  plaineft  di&ates  of  common  fenfe.  No  man  who 
hath  read  and  looked  abroad  into  the  world,  and  made  a  rea- 
fonable  ufe  of  either,  will  think  this  too  ftrange  to  be  true  ; 

*  Cic.  de  finib.  1.  2.     » 
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fince  there  is  no  demonftrated  truth  (fuch  truths  I  mean  as  are 
here  fpoken  of)  which  may  not  be  rendered,  at  leaft,  very 
problematical,  by  long,  uniform,  pofitive  contradiction ;  nor  any 
demonftrated  lie,  which  may  not  be  rendered  probable  to  many, 
and  certain  to  fome,  by  a  long,  uniform,  pofitive  affirmation  ; 
according  to  a  juft  obfervation  made  by  father  Paul  fome  where 
or  other,  on  occafion  of  Constantine's  fuppofed  grant,  and 
other  cheats  of  the  court  of  Rome.     But  we  of  this  country 
have  been  more  happy.     Our  original  contract  hath  been  re- 
curred  to  often,  and  as   many  cavils  as  have  been  made,  as 
many  jefts  as  have  been  broke  about  this  expreflion,  we  might 
fafely  defy  the  afTertors  of  abfolute   monarchy  and   arbitrary 
will,  if  there  were  any  worth  our  regard,   to  produce  any  one 
point  of  time,  fince  which  we  know  any  thing  of  our  confti- 
tution,  wherein  the  whole  fcheme  of  it  would   not  have  been 
one  monftrous  abfurdity,  unlefs  an  original  contract  had  been 
fuppofed.     They  muft  have  been  blinded  therefore  by  igno- 
rance, or  paffion,  or  prejudice,  who  did  not  always  fee  that 
there  is  fuch  a  thing  necefTarily,  and  in  the  very  nature  of  our 
conftitution  ;  and  that  they  might  as  well  doubt  whether  the 
foundations  of  an  antient,  fol id  building  were  fuitcd  and  pro- 
portioned to  the  elevation  and  form  of  it,  as  whether  our  con- 
ftitution was  eftablifhed  by  compofition  and  contract.     Sure  I 
am  that  they  muft  be  worfe  than  blind,  if  any  fuch  there  are, 
who  do  not  confefs  at  this  time,  and  under  the  prefent  fettle- 
ment,  that  our  conftitution  is  in   the  ftricteft  fenfe  a  bargain, 
a  conditional  contract  between  the  prince   and  the  people,   as 
it  always  hath  been,  and   ftill  is,   between  the  representative 
and  collective  bodies  of  the  nation. 

That  this  bargain  may  not  be  broken,  on  the  part  of  the 
prince  with  the  people,  (tho  the  executive  power  be  trufted  to 
the  prince,  to  be  exercifed  according  to  fuch  rules,  and  by  the 
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miniftry  of  fuch  officers  as  are  prefcribed  by  the  laws  and 
cuftoras  of  this  kingdom)  the  legislative,  or  fupreme  power,  is 
vefted  by  our  conftitution  in  three  eftates,  whereof  the  king  is 
one.  Whilft  the  members  of  the  other  two  preferve  their  pri- 
vate independency,  and  thofe  eftates  are  confequently  under 
no  dependency,  except  that  which  is  in  the  fcheme  of  our  con- 
ftitution, this  control  on  the  firft  will  always  be  fufficient ;  and 
a  bad  king,  let  him  be  as  bold  as  he  may  pleafe  to  be  thought, 
muft  ftand  in  awe  of  an  honeft  parliament. 

That  this  bargain  may  not  be  broken,  on  the  part  of  the 
reprefentative  body,  with  the  collective  body  of  the  nation,  it 
is  not  only  a  principal,  declared  right  of  the  people  of  Britain, 
that  the  election  of  members  to  fit  in  parliament  fhall  be  free, 
but  it  hath  been  a  principal  part  of  the  care  and  attention  of 
parliaments,  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  to  watch  over 
this  freedom,  and  to  fecure  it,  by  removing  all  influence  of 
the  crown,  and  all  other  corrupt  influence,  from  thefe 
elections.  This  care  and  this  attention  have  gone  ftill  farther. 
They  have  provided,  as  far  as  they  have  been  fuffered  to  pro- 
vide hitherto,  by  the  conftitutional  dependency  of  one  houfe 
on  the  other,  and  of  both  on  the  crown,  that  all  fuch  influence 
fhould  be  removed  from  the  members  after  they  are  chofen. 
Even  here  the  providence  of  our  conftitution  hath  not  flopped. 
Left  ah  other  provifions  fhould  be  ineffectual  to  keep  the  mem- 
bers of  the  houfe  of  commons  out  of  this  unconftitutional  de- 
pendency, which  fome  men  prefume,  with  a  filly  dogmatical 
air  of  triumph,  to  fuppofe  neceflary  to  fupport  the  conftitu- 
tional independency  of  the  crown,  the  wifdom  of  our  confti- 
tution hath  thought  fit  that  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people 
ftiould  not  have  time  to  forget  that  they  are  fuch  ;  that  they 
are  empowered  to  act  for  the  people,  not  againft  them.  Jn  a 
word,  our  conftitution  means,  that  the  members  of  this  body 
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Should  be  kept,  as  it  were,  to  their  good  behavior,  by  the  fre- 
quent returns  of  new  elections.  It  does  all  that  a  conftitution 
can  do,  all  that  can  be  done  by  legal  provisions,  to  fecure  the 
interefts  of  the  people,  by  maintaining  the  integrity  of  their 
truftees  ;  and  left  all  this  mould  fail,  it  gives  frequent  oppor- 
tunities to  the  people  to  fecure  their  interefts  themfelves,  by 
mending  their  choice  of  their  truftees  ;  fo  that  as  a  bad  king 
muft  ftand  in  awe  of  an  honeft  parliament,  a  corrupt  houfe  of 
commons  muft  ftand  in  awe  of  an  honeft  people. 

Between  thefe  two  eftates,  or  branches  of  the  legislative 
power,  there  ftands  a  third,  the  houfe  of  peers ;  which  may 
feem  in  theory,  perhaps,  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  to  be  a  proper  control  upon  it,  becaufe  the  fole  right 
of  creating  peers  reiides  in  the  crown  ;  whereas  the  crown 
hath  no  right  to  intermeddle  in  the  electing  commoners. 
This  would  be  the  cafe,  and  an  intolerable  one  indeed,  if  the 
crown  mould  exercife  this  right  often,  as  it  had  been  exercifed 
fometimes  with  univerfal  and  moft  juft  difapprobation.  It  is 
poilible  too  that  this  may  come  to  be  the  cafe,  in  fome  future 
age,,  by  the  method  of  electing  peers  to  {it  in  parliament,  for 
one  part  of  the  fame  kingdom,  by  the  frequent  translations  of 
biShops,  and  by  other  means,  if  the  wifdom  and  virtue  of  the 
prefent  age,  and  the  favorable  opportunity  of  the  prefent  au- 
fpicious  and  indulgent  reign  do  not  prevent  it.  But  in  all 
other  refpects,  the  perfons  who  are  once  created  peers,  and 
their  pofterity,  according  to  the  fcheme  of  the  conftitution, 
having  a  right  to  fit  and  debate,  and  vote  in  the  houfe  of 
peers,  which  cannot  be  taken  from  them,  except  by  forfeiture  j 
all  influence  of  the  kind  I  have  mentioned  feems  to  be  again 
removed,  and  their  Share  in  the  government  depending  neither 
on.  the  king  not  the   people,  they  constitute  a  middle  order, 
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and  are  properly  mediators  between  the  other  two,  in  the  eye 
of  our  conftitution. 

It  is  by  this  mixture  of  monarchical,  ariftocratical  and  de- 
mocratical  power,  blended  together  in  one  fyftem,  and  by 
thefe  three  eftates  balancing  one  another,  that  our  free  confti- 
tution of  government  hath  been  preferved  fo  long  inviolate,  or 
hath  been  brought  back,  after  having  fuffered  violations,  to 
its  original  principles,  and  been  renewed,  and  improved  too, 
by  frequent  and  falutary  revolutions.  It  is  by  this  that  weak 
and  wicked  princes  have  been  oppofed,  reftrained,  reformed, 
punifhed  by  parliaments ;  that  the  real,  and  perhaps  the 
doubtful,  exorbitances  of  parliaments  have  been  reduced  by 
the  crown,  and  that  the  heat  of  one  houfe  Jiath  been  mode- 
rated, or  the  fpirit  raifed,  by  the  proceedings  of  the  other. 
Parliaments  have  had  a  good  effect,  on  the  people,  by  keeping 
them  quiet ;  and  the  people  on  parliaments,  by  keeping  them 
within  bounds,  which  they  were  tempted  to  tranfgrefs.  A  juft 
confidence  in  the  fafe,  regular,  parliamentary  methods  of  re- 
drefling  grievances  hath  often  made  the  freeft,  and  not  the 
moft  patient  people  on  earth,  bear  the  greater!:  grievances  much 
longer  than  people  held  under  ftronger  reftraints,  and  more 
ufed  to  oppreflion,  who  had  not  the  fame  confidence,  nor  the 
fame  expectation,  have  borne  even  lefs.  The  cries  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  terror  of  approaching  electrons,  have  defeated  the 
moft  dangerous  projects  for  beggaring  and  enflaving  the  na- 
tion ;  and  the  majority  without  doors  hath  obMged  the  majo- 
rity within  doors  to  truckle  to  the  minority.  In  a  word,  two 
things  may  be  faid  with  truth  of  our  conftitution,  which  I 
think  neither  can,  nor  ever  could  be  faid  of  any  other.  It  fe- 
cures  fociety  againft  the  miferies  which  are  infeparable  from 
fimple  forms  of  government,  and  is  liable  as  little  as  poflible  to 
the  inconveniencies  that  arife  in  mixed  forms.  It  cannot  be- 
come 
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come  uneafy  to  the  prince,  or  people,  unlefs  the  former  be 
egregioufly  weak  or  wicked  ;  nor  be  deftroyed,  unlefs  the 
latter  be  exceffively  and  univerfally  corrupt. But  thefe  gene- 
ral aiTertions  require  to  be  a  little  better  explained. 

B?  fimple  forms  of  government,  I  mean  fuch  as  lodge  the 
whole  fupreme  power,  abfolutely  and  without  control,  either 
in  a  (ingle  perfon,  or  in  the  principal  perfons  of  the  commu- 
nity, or  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  Such  governments 
are  governments  of  arbitrary  will,  and  therefore  of  all  imagi- 
nable abfurdities  the  moft  abfurd.  They  ftand  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  fole  motive  of  fubmiflion  to  any  government  what- 
foever  ;  for  if  men  quit  the  ftate,  and  renounce  the  rights  of 
nature,  (one  of  which  is,  to  be  fure,  that  of  being  governed 
by  their  own  will)  they  do  this,  that  they  may  not  remain 
expofed  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  other  men,  the  weakeft  to  that 
of  the  ftrongeft,  the  few  to  that  of  the  many.  Now,  in  fub- 
mitting  to  any  fimple  form  of  government  whatever,  they 
eftabliili  what  -they  mean  to  avoid,  and  for  fear  of  being  ex- 
pofed to  arbitrary  will  fometimes,  they  chufe  to  be  governed 
by  it  always.  Thefe  governments  do  not  only  degenerate  into 
tyranny,  they  are  tyranny  in  their  very  inftitution  ;  and  they 
who  fubmit  to  them  are  flaves,  not  fubjects,  however  the  fu- 
preme power  may  be  exercifed  :  for  tyranny  and  flavery  do 
not  Co  properly  confift.in  the  ftripes  that  are  given  and  received, 
as  in  the  power  of  giving  them  at  pleafure,  and  the  necefTity 
of  receiving  them,  whenever  and  for  whatever  they  are  in- 
flicted. Abfolute  democracy  may  appear  to  fome,  in  abftracted 
fpeculation,  a  lefs  deviation  from  nature  than  monarchy,  and 
more  agreeable  to  reafon,  becaufe  here  it  is  the  will  of  the 
whole  community,  that  governs  the  whole  community,  and 
becaufe  reafon  does  certainly  inftruct  every  man,  even  from  a 
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confcioufnefs  of  his  own  frailty,  the  impotentia  animi  of  the 
Latin  writers,  to  truft  as  little  power  as  poflible  to  any  other 
man.  But  ftill  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  if  it  be  unfafe  for  a 
people  to  truft  too  much  power  to  a  prince,  it  is  unfafe  for 
them  likewife  to  keep  too  much  power  to  themfelves.  Abfo- 
lute  monarchy  is  tyranny ;  but  abfolute  democracy  is  tyranny 
and  anarchy  both.  If  ariftocracy  be  placed  between  thefe  two 
extremes,  it  is  placed  on  a  flippery  ridge,  and  muft  fall  into 
one  or  the  other,  according  to  the  natural  courfe  of  human 
affairs ;  if  the  few  who  govern  are  united,  into  tyranny,  per- 
haps, more  fevere  than  any  other  ;  if  they  are  difunited,  into 
fa&ions  and  diforders  as  great  as  thofe  of  the  moft  tumultuous 
democracy. 

From  fuch  obfervations,  and  many  of  the  fame  kind  and 
tendency,  it  hath  been  concluded  very  reafonably,  that  the 
beft  form  of  government  muft  be  one  compounded  of  thefe 
three,  and  in  which  they  are  all  fo  tempered,  that  each  may 
produce  the  good  effects,  and  be  reftrained  by  the  counter- 
workings  of  the  other  two,  from  producing  the  bad  effects 
that  are  natural  to  it.  Thus  much  is  evident.  But  then  how 
to  fix  that  juft  proportion  of  each,  how  to  hit  that  happy 
temperament  of  them  all  in  one  fyftem,  is  a  difficulty  that 
hath  perplexed  the  wifeft  politicians,  and  the  moft  famous  le- 
giflators.  Let  me  quote  one  of  the  greateft  writers  of  anti- 
quity. *  Tacitus  acknowledges,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his 
annals,  what  is  here  advanced  ;  but  he  thinks  fuch  a  conftitu- 
tion  of  government  rather  a  fubjecT:  of  fine  fpeculation  than 
of  practice.     He  thinks  it  much  more  likely  that  fuch  a  fyftem 

*  Cundtas  nationes  &  urbes  populus,  aiit  primores,  aut  finguli  regunt.  De- 
kfta  ex  his  &  conftituta  reipublica?  forma,  laudari  fa,cilius  quam  evenire  ;  vel,  fi 
cvenit,  haud  diuturna  effe  poteft. 
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mould  continue  to  be  admired  and  praifed  in  idea,  than  efta- 
blifhed  in  fad: ;  and  if  it  happens  ever  to  be  eftablifhed,  he 
does  not  imagine  it  can  be  fupported  long.  Not  only  the  real 
difficulties  which  his  fagacity  prefented  to  his  mind,  but  his 
reflections  on  the  conftitution  and  fate  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth might  lead  Tacitus  into  this  defpcndency.  But  what 
the  refinements  of  Roman  policy  could  not  do,  hath  been 
done  in  this  ifland,  upon  foundations  laid  by  the  rough  11m- 
plicity  of  our  northern  anceftors. 

It  would  be  a  curious  and  entertaining  amufement,  to  re- 
duce the  conftitutions  of  the  Roman  government,  and  of  thofe 
which  were  formed  on  the  ruins  of  that  empire,  particularly 
of  our  own,  to  their  firft  principles  ;  to  obferve  in  which  they 
agree,  and  in  which  they  differ,  and  the  uniform  or  various 
tendencies  of  each  ;  to  mark  the  latent,  as  well  as  apparent 
caufes  of  their  rife  and  fall ;  how  well  or  how  ill  they  were 
contrived  for  triumphs  abroad,  or  peace  at  home  j  for  vain 
grandeur,  or  real  profperity  ;  for  refitting  corruption,  or  being 
ruined  by  it.  Such  an  analyfis  and  enquiry  would  be,  I  ima- 
gine, not  only  amufmg  but  ufeful.  At  leaft,  it  would  be 
more  fo  than  any  rhapfody  of  general  reflections,  huddled  to- 
gether with  little  order  or  defign  ;  for  thefe  leave  no  fyftema- 
tical  impreflions  on  the  mind  ;  nothing  but  a  confufion  of 
ideas,  often  bright  and  glittering,  feldom  inftructive.  But  a 
work  of  this  kind  would  be  too  voluminous  and  too  afpiring 
for  thefe  little  effays,  and  the  humble  author  of  them.  He 
will  therefore  keep  to  his  point,  and  content  himfelf  to  make 
fome  of  thofe  obfervations  alone,  which  feem  proper  to  illus- 
trate and  prove  what  he  hath  advanced,  that  the  Britifli  con- 
ftitution  is  a  plain  and  fufficient  rule  of  judgment  and  conduct 
to  us  in  every  thing  that  regards  our  liberty  j  for  preferving  of 
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which,  as  well  as  for  fecuring  its  own  duration,  it  is  better 
fitted  than  any  other. 

There  was  fo  great  a  mixture  of  monarchical  power  in  the 
Roman  commonwealth,  that  *  Livy  dates  the  original  of  liberty 
from  the  expulfion  of  the  Tarquins,  rather  becaufe  the  con- 
fular  dignity  was  made  annual,  than  becaufe  the  regal  power 
had  fuffered  any  diminution  in  that  change.  The  dictatorial 
power,  the  moft  abiolute  that  can  be  imagined,  was  intro- 
duced in  eight,  or  at  farthefl:  in  eleven  years  afterwards,  and 
may  therefore  be  reckoned  coaeval  with  the  commonwealth  ; 
and  whatever  diminution  either  this  or  the  -confular  power 
might  fuffer,  the  axes  and  the  rods  were  terrible  to  the  laft, 
efpecially  when  they  were  carried  before  a  dictator,  for  whom 
the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  not  a  match,  as  they  were  for 
the  confuls.  But  tho  there  were  three  forts  of  power  exercifed, 
there  were  but  two  orders,  or  eftates  eftablifhed  in  this  com- 
monwealth, the  patricians  and  the  plebeians ;  and  the  fupreme 
power  was  divided  accordingly  between  the  fenate  and  the  col- 
lective, not  a  repiefentative,  body  of  the  people.  Thefe  two 
orders  or  eftates  had  frequent  contefts,  and  well  they  might, 
fince  they  had  very  opposite  interefts.  -j-  Agrarian  laws,  for 
inftance,  began  to  be  promulgated  within  three  and  twenty 
years,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  commonwealth  to  pro- 
duce the  fame  diforders.  How  inconfiftent,  indeed,  was  that 
plan  of  government,  which  required  fo  much  hard  fervice  of 
the  people  ;  and  which,  leaving  them  fo  much  power  in   the 

*  Libertatis  originem  inde  magis,  quia  annuum  imperium  confulare  factum  eft, 
l^uam  quod  diminutum  quicquam  fit  ex  regia  poteftate,  numeres.  Omnia  jura,, 
omnia  infignia  primi  confules  tenuere.     Lib.  cap.  i. 

t  Turn  primum  lex  agraria  promulgate  eft ;  nunquam  deinde  ufque  ad  hanc 
niemoriam  fine  maximis  motibus  rerum  agitata.     Liv.  1.  2.  c.  41. 

diftribution 
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diftribution  of  power,  left  them  fo  little  property  in  the  diftri- 
bution  of  property  ?  Such  an  inequality  of  property,  and  of 
the  means  of  acquiring  it,  cannot  fubfift  in  an  equal  com- 
monwealth ;  and  I  much  apprehend  that  any  near  approaches 
to  a  monopoly  of  property,  would  not  be  long  endured  even 
in  a  monarchy. But  I  return  to  my  firft  obfervation. 

Tho  the  Romans  made  frequent  experience  of  the  cruer 
mifchiefs,  and  even  extreme  danger  to  liberty,  which  attended 
almoft  every  variance  of  the  two  eftates,  yet  did  they  never  fall 
upon  any  fafe  or  effectual  method  of  preventing  thefe  difputes,. 
or  of  reconciling  them  without  violence.  The  old  expedients 
alone  fubfifted  ;  and  furely  they  were  not  only  violent,  but 
extra-conn1  itutional.  When  the  fenate  was  inflexible,  the 
people  had  immediate  recourfe  to  fedition.  When  the  people 
was  refractory,  the  fenate  had  recourfe  to  a  dictator.  The 
latter  had  an  approbation  which  could  not  be  given  to  the 
former,  and  was  a  legal  inftitution  ;  notwithftanding  which  I 
make  no  fcruple  of  faying  that  it  was  at  leaft  as  inconfiftent 
with  a  free  conftitution  of  government  as  the  former.  Sedi- 
tion was  temporary  anarchy.  A  dictator  was  a  tyrant  for  fix 
months,  unlefs  he  thought  fit  to  abdicate  fooner.  The  con- 
ftitution was  fufpended,  and  endangered  by  both.  It  might 
have  been  deftroyed  by  the  exceffes  of  one.  It  was  deftroyed 
by  the  bare  duration  of  the  other.  If  the  Romans  had  annually 
elected  out  of  their  tribes  a  certain  number  of  men  to  repre- 
fent  the  people  inftead  of  depending  on  their  tribunes ; 
(a  fort  of  bullying  magiftracy,  and  often  a  very  corrupt  one) 
and  if  this  representative  body  had  been  one  eftate,  and  had 
acted  as  fuch,  the  confuls  might  very  well  have  fupplied  the 
place  of  a  third  eftate,  and  have  been  fafely  trufted,  even 
more  independently  of  the  fenate  than  they  were,  with  the 
4  executive 
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executive  power.  But  the  want  of  a  third  eftate  in  the  Roman 
fyftem  of  government,  and  of  a  reprefentative  body,  to  act 
for  the  collective  body,  maintained  one  perpetual  ferment, 
which  often  increafed  into  a  ftorm,  but  never  fubfided  into  a 
calm.  The  ftate  of  Rome,  and  of  the  greater},  men  in  that 
commonwealth,  would  have  deferved  pity  rather  than  envy, 
even  in  the  beft  times,  if  their  defective  conftitution  had  not 
made  fuch  a  ftate  of*  trouble  and  tumult  the  price  they  paid 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  liberty.  But  this  was  not  the 
whole  price.  Whilft  Rome  advanced  triumphantly  in  con- 
quering the  world,  as  her  orators,  poets  and  hiftorians  have 
exprefled  themfelves  ;  that  is,  a  few  nations  round  the  Medi- 
terranean fea,  and  little  more ;  her  citizens  turned  againft  one 
another  thofe  weapons,  which  were  put  into  their  hands  againft 
•the  enemies  of  Rome.  Mutual  profcriptions  and  bloody  maf- 
facres  followed  :  each  party  triumphed  in  its  turn ;  they  were 
more  animated  and  better  difciplincd  by  their  contefts ;  both 
grew  ftronger  ;  the  commonwealth  alone  grew  weaker  ;  and 
Pompey  and  Caesar  finifhed  the  laft  tragical  fcene,  which 
Marius  and  Sylla  began.  In  fine,  the  Roman  common- 
wealth would  have  been  diflblved  much  fooner  than  it  was, 
by  the  defects  I  have  mentioned,  which  many  circumftances 
concurred  to  aggravate,  if  fuch  a  fpirit  of  wifdom,  as  well  as 
courage,  and  fuch  an  enthufiafm  for  the  grandeur,  the  majefty, 
and  the  duration  of  their  empire  had  not  porTefled  this  people, 
as  never  poifeiTed  any  other.  When  this  fpirit  decayed,  when 
this  enthufiafm  cooled,   the  conftitution  could   not  help,  nay, 

*  Conciones  magiftratuum  paene  perno&antium  in  roftris. Accufationes  po- 

tcntium  reOrum,  bz  afiignatre  etiam  domibus  inimicitix. Procerum  faftiones, 

.$c  afiidua  fenatus  adveifum  plebem  certamina. 

Dial,  de  Orat.  Quinctil.  Tacito  inferip. 

worked 
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worked  againft  itfelf.  That  dictatorial  power,  on  which  the 
fenate  had  always  depended  for  preferring  it,  completed 
the  ruin  of  it,  in  the  hands  of  Caesar  ;  and  that  tribunitial 
power,  to  which  the  people  had  always  trufted  the  defence 
of  their  liberty,  confirmed  their  flavery  in  the  hands  of 
Augustus. 

I  am,  SI R,  &c 


LET?- 
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LETTER     XIV. 


S  I  R, 


THE  defers,  which  I  have  prefutr.ed  to  cenfure  in  the 
Roman  conftitution  of  government,  were  avoided  in 
fome  of  thofe  that  were  eftablifhed  on  the  breaking  of  that 
empire,  by  the  northern  nations  and  the  Goths ;  for  I  fufpect 
that  the  Goths  were  not  properly  and  ftri&ly  a  northern  na- 
tion, any  more  than  the  Huns  and  the  Alans,  tho  they  have 

been  often  confounded,  and  I  believe  by  myfelf. Let  us  caft 

our  eyes  on  Spain  and  France. 

We  cannot  arrive,  as  far  as  my  fcanty  knowledge  informs 
me,  at  any  particular  and  authentic  account  of  the  fcheme  of 
that  government  which  the  weftern  Goths  eftablifhed,  when, 
driven  out  of  Gaul  by  the  Franks,  they  drove  the  Vandals  and 
the  Alans  out  of  Spain  ;  nor  diftinguifh  very  accurately  between 
fuch  inftitutions  as  were  parts  of  the  original  Gothic  plan, 
and  fuch  as  were  introduced  into  the  feveral  kingdoms  that 
formed  themfelves  on  the  re-conqueft  of  the  country  by  the 
Spaniards  from  the  Arabs  and  Moors.  The  original  of  the 
Cortes  particularly  is  quite  in  the  dark,  as  we  are  aflured  by  a 
very  *induftrious  enquirer  and  judicious  writer.  Thus  much, 
however,  we  may  aflert,  that  the  Gothic  kings  were  at  firft 
elective,  and  always  limited,  even  after  they  became  heredi- 
tary;  and  that  the  Cortes,  whenever  it  was  eftablifhed,  was 
an  aflembly,  that  may  be  more  truly  compared  to  .  a  Britifh 
parliament  than  the  aflembly  of  the  ftates  of  France  could 
ever  pretend  to  be.     Churchmen  had  wriggled  themfelves  into 

*  Dr.  Geddes  in  his  Mifccll.  Trafts. 
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a  (hare  of  temporal  power  among   the   Goths,  as  they  did 
in  every   country  where   they  were  admitted  to   preach  the 
gofpel,  tho  without  any  authority  from   the   gofpel ;  fo  that 
the  Cortes  confided  of  prelates,  as  well  as  dukes,  mafters  of 
orders,  earls  and  ricomomes,  who  compofed  the  whole  body 
of  the  nobility  ;  and   of  the   procurators   of   the  commons ; 
that  is,   of  the  citizens  and  burgefles,   chofen  by  the  cities  and 
boroughs  to  reprefent  and  act  for  the  whole  body  of  the  com- 
mons.    To  preferve  the  independency  of  this  aflembly,  thefe 
procurators   were  to   be  paid  by   the  corporations  for  which 
they  ferved  j  the  king  was  to  give  no  office  or   falary  to  any 
of  them  ;  nay,  a  "  *  refumption  of  rewards,  granted  to  mem- 
"  bers  of  the  Cortes,"  was  once  at  leaft  debated,  if  not  enacted. 
In  fhort,  he  was  not  to  name  their  president,  nor  even  to  fend 
letters  unopened  to  any  of  them.     No  money  could  be  railed 
on  the  fubjedts,  without  the  confent  of  this  affembly  ;  and  it  was 
a  Handing  maxim,  or  order,  that  redrefs  of  grievances  mould 
precede  the  grants  of  fupplies.    Such  a  frame  of  government  as 
this  feems  built  for  duration  ;  and,   in  fact,  if  it  had  not  been 
undermined,  it  could  not  have  been  demolished.  The  manner 
in  which  it  was  both  undermined    and   demolifhed   totally  at 
laft,  deferves  the  attention  of  every  man  in  Britain.     It  was 
undermined  by  the  influence  of  the  court,  too  much  connived 
at  and  too  long  tolerated,  on  the  members  of  the  Cortes.    Pro- 
ftitute  wretches  were  found  in  thofe  days,  I  doubt  not,  as  well 
as  in  ours,  to  maintain  that  the  neceflary  independency  of  the 
prince  could  not  be  fupported,  without  allowing  a  corrupt  de- 
pendency of  the  Cortes  on  him  ;  and  they  had  in  thofe  days 
luch  fuccefs  in  Caftile,  as  we  ought  to   hope   they  will  never 
obtain  in  Britain.     When  corrupt  majorities  were  thus  fecured, 
pretences  were  not  wanting,  nor  will  they  ever  be  fo,  for  mak- 

*  Dr.  Geddes  in  his  Mifcell.  Tra&s, 
Vol.  II.  B  b  ing 
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ing  conceftions  to  the  crown,  repugnant  to  the  fpirft  of  the 
conftitution,  and  even  inconfiftent  with  the  forms  of  it.  Such 
pretences,  however  plaufible,  would  not  have  been  admitted  by 
men  zealous  to  preferve  their  liberty ;  becaufe  any  real  danger, 
remote  as  well  as  immediate,  to  a  free  conftitution,  would  in 
their  balance  outweigh  all  confederations  of  real  expediency, 
and  much  more  all  the  frivolous  pretences  of  that  kind.  But 
the  *  members  of  the  Cortes  were  no  longer  fuch  men,  when 
Caftile  loft  her  liberties  under  Charges  the  fifth.  The  cuftom 
of  bribing  the  reprefentatives  of  the  commons,  by  gifts  and 
promifes,  and  fo  fecuring  a  majority  to  the  court,  had  long 
prevailed,  as  we  have  juft  now  faid ;  and  after  that,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if  excifes,  given  for  eight  years  only,  be- 
came perpetual ;  if  money  was  granted  before  grievances  were 
redreffed  ;  and  if  the  precedent  fet  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
fecond,  was  followed  in  all  fucceeding  reigns.  The  Cortes 
gave  this  prince  a  fupply,  for  making  war  on  the  Moors  ;  but 
the  f  fum  being  reprefented  by  the  court  to  be  infufficient  for 
the  fervice,  it  was  carried  that,  in  cafe  of  a  deficiency,  the 
king  might  raife,  without  calling  a  Cortes,  the  money  neceflary 
to  make  good  that  deficiency.  This  vote  of  credit  gave  an  in- 
curable fatal  wound  to  that  conftitution.  I  call  it  a  vote  of 
credit,  tho  the  powers  it  gave  feem  to  be  lefs  than  thofe 
which  are  '-given  by  fome  modern  votes  of  credit ;  for  furely 
there  is  a  difference,  and  not  a  fmall  one,  between  a  power  to 
raife  money  directly  on  the  people,  for  a  fervice  known,  and 
a^eady  approved,  and  provided  for  in  part,  by  their  reprefen- 
tatives, and  a  power  to  borrow  money,  on  the  national  credit, 
for  fervices  unknown,  and  to  lay  the  nation  under  an  obliga- 
tion of  paying  for  that  which  it  is  poffible  their  reprefentatives 
may  difapprove. 

*  Dr.  Geddes  in  his  Mifcell.  Tratts.  f  Ibid. 
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This  precedent  having  been  made  in  favor  of  one  king, 
and  in  one  particular  conjuncture,  it  became  a  prevailing  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  every  other  king,  and  in  every  other  con- 
juncture :  for  tho  it  may  be,  nay  muft  be,  in  the  vaft  variety 
of  characters,  and  of  conjunctures,  prudent  and  juft  to  grant 
in  favor  of  fome  princes,  and  upon  fome  occafions,  what  it 
would  be  neither  prudent  nor  juft  to  grant  in  favor  of  other 
princes,  and  upon  other  occafions,  yet  fuch  is  the  merit  of 
every  prince  who  fills  a  throne,  or  rather  fuch  is  the  fervile 
adulation  paid  to  power,  in  what  hands  foever  it  be  lodged, 
that  general  and  almoft  univerfal  experience  fhews  this  rule, 
which  no  man  of  fenfe  would  break,  in  the  management  of  his 
private  interefts,  abfolutely  reverfed  in  the  management  of  the 
moft  important,  national  interefts.  The  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  hence  is  plainly  this,  that  the  inconveniency 
or  danger  of  refufing  to  every  prince,  and  in  every  con- 
juncture, fuch  things  as  are  inconfiftent  with  the  confUtution 
of  a  free  government,  muft  be  always  lefs  than  the  inconve- 
niency or  danger  of  granting  them  to  any  prince,  and  in 
any  conjuncture. 

Let  me  add  this  farther  obfervation,  which  prefents  itfelf 
fo  naturally  after  the  former.  Tho  it  be  proper  in  all  limited 
monarchies,  to  watch  and  guard  againft  all  conceflions,  or 
ufurpations,  that  may  deftroy  the  balance  of  power,  on  which 
the  prefervation  of  liberty  depends ;  yet  is  it  certain  that  con- 
ceflions to  the  crown  from  the  other  conftituent  parts  of  the 
legiflature  are  almoft  alone  to  be  feared.  There  is  no  danger 
that  the  crown  mould  make  them  to  the  others  ;  and  on  this 
head  the  people  may  very  fafely  truft  to  thofe  who  wear  it, 
and  thofe  who  ferve  it.  The  nobility  will  not  make  them  to 
the  commons,  without  great  ftruggles,  which  give  time  for  in- 

B  b  2  terpoiitions, 
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terpofitions,  nor  the  commons  to  the  nobility.     But  both  may 
be  eafily  induced  to  make  them  to  the   crown.      The  reafons 
of  this  difference  are  obvious  enough ;    for,  firfr.,  a  king  is 
really  nothing  more  than  a  fupreme  magistrate,  inftituted  for 
the  fervice  of  the  community,  which  requires  that  the  execu- 
tive power  mould  be  vefted  in  a  {ingle  perfon.     He  hath,  in- 
deed, a  crown  on  his  head,  a  fceptre  in  his  hand,  and  velvet 
robes  on  his  back,  and  he  fits  elevated   in   a  throne,  whilfr. 
others  ftand  on  the  ground  about  him  ;  and  all  this  to  denote 
that  he  is  a  king,  and  to  draw  the  attention  and  reverence  of 
the  vulgar.     Juft  fo  another  man  wears  a  mitre  on  his  head, 
a  crofier  in  his  hand,  and  lawn  fleeves,  and  (its  in   a  purple 
elbow  chair,  to   denote  that  he  is  a  bifhop,  and  to  excite  the 
devotion  of  the  multitude,  who  receive  his   benediction  very 
thankfully  on  their  knees.     But  ftill  the   king,  as  well  as  the 
bifhop,  holds  an  office,  and  owes  a  fervice.     u  Officium  eft 
"  imperare,  non  regnum."    The  king,  when  he  commands, 
difcharges  a  truft,  and  performs  a  duty,  as  well  as  the  fubject, 
when  he  obeys.      Notwithstanding  which,  kings  are  apt  to  fee 
themfelves  in  another  light,  and  experience  fhews  us  that  even 
they  who  made  them  what  they  are,  are  apt  to  take  them  for 
what  they  are  not.      From  hence  it   happened  in  Spain,  and 
may  happen  poflibly  in  other  countries,  that  the  kings,  inftead 
of  being  fatisfied  with,  and  thankful   for    the  dignity,  honor, 
power  and  wealth,  which  they  poffefled  in  fo  eminent  a  degree 
above  all  other  magiftrates  and  members  of  the  commonwealth, 
repined  at  their  being  poflesTed  of  no  more.      What  they  had 
was  given  them  by  the  constitution  ;  and  what  they  had  not 
was  referved  by  the   fame   authority   to   the   nobility  and   to 
the  commons.     But  they  proceeded,  and  their  fycophants  rea- 
foned,  as  if  the  fole  power  of  the  government,  and  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  nation,  belonged  of  right  to  them,  and  the  limi- 
tations of  the  monarchy  were  fo  many  ufurpations  on  the  mo- 

4  narch. 
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narch. In  the  fecond   place,    befides  this  conftant  dcfire  of 

incroaching,  there  is  another  reafon  why  conceflions  to  the 
crown  are  more  to  be  guarded  againft  than  others,  in  limited 
monarchies.  The  regal  power  refides  in  one  perfon.  The 
other  fhares  of  the  fupreme  power  are  afligned  to  bodies  of 
men.  From  hence  it  follows  that  the  intereft  of  the  king, 
and  the  intereft  of  the  crown,  cannot  well  be  divided  in  the 
mind  of  a  prince  ;  whereas  the  intereft  of  each  individual  may 
be  diftinguifhed  from  the  intereft  of  the  nobility  or  of  the 
commons,  and  ftill  more  from  that  of  the  nation,  in  the  minds 
of  thofe  who  compofe  an  houfe  of  peers,  or  who  are  reprefen- 
tatives  of  the  people.  A  king  cannot  be  tempted  to  give  up 
the  intereft  of  the  crown,  becaufe  he  cannot  give  up  this  public 
intereft,  without  giving  up  his  private  intereft ;  whereas  the 
members  of  fuch  afTemblies  may  promote  their  private  intereft, 
by  facrificing  to  it  that  of  the  public.  Several  other  reafons- 
might  be  inftfted  upon,  to  eftablifh  the  truth  of  the  obferva- 
tion  we  have  made,  and  to  friew  how  unfairly  they  argue, 
who  all  along  fuppofe  that  the  independency  of  the  crown  may 
as  eafily  be  loft,  and  the  balance  of  power  be  deftroyed  on 
that  fide,  by  conceflions  from  the  prince,  and  ufurpations  on 
him,  as  the  independency  of  the  lords  or  commons  may  be 
loft,  and  the  balance  of  power  be  deftroyed  on  that  fide, 
by  conceflions  to  the  prince,  and  by  his  ufurpations.  Such 
reafons,  for  inftance,  might  be  drawn  from  the  difference 
of  that  influence  which  the  crown  hath  on  the  other  eftates, 
and  which  the  other  eftates  have  on  the  crown  ;  as  well  as  from  . 
the  difference  of  the  pretences,  which  may  be  urged  on  be- 
half of  the  crown,  or  of  the  nobility,  or  commons,  to  obtain 
fuch  conceflions  ;  for  fuppofing  them  all  co-equal,  as  parts  of 
the  legiflature,  yet  if  it  be  confidered  that  the  executive 
power  is  folely  in  the  crown  ;  that  the  difpofition  of  public 
money,    as  well  as    public  employments,   is  a  part  of  this 
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power  ;  that  this  power  is  in  continual  excrcife,  and  may  im- 
mediately affect,  more  or  lefs,  at  one  time  or  at  another,  every 
particular  man,  peer  as  well  as  commoner  ;  whereas  the  other 
powers  are  exercifed  occafionally,  are  continued  or  fufpended, 
in  great  meafure,  at  the  will  of  the  prince,  and  are  employed 
^chiefly  in  matters  of  general,  not  particular  concern  ;  in  fine, 
if  it  be  confidered  farther,  that  the  powers  exercifed  by  afTem- 
blies  of  peers  and  commoners,  whether  thefe  aflemblies  be  re- 
garded as  parts  of  the  legiflature,  as  the  great  councils  of  the 
nation,  or  as  the  judges  and  profecutors  of  enormous  offenders, 
are  kw  and  fimple,  directed  to  notorious  purpofes,  conducted 
by  rules  always  known,  always  the  fame,  and  always  fufficient 
to  thefe  purpofes :  whereas  the  branches  of  executive  power  are 
numerous  and  complicated,  the  rules  various,  and  the  pur- 
pofes often  unknown,  often  contingent ;  fo  that  it  may  be- 
come difficult  to  judge  either  of  the  utility  of  the  purpofes,  or 
of  the  fufficiency  of  the  powers :  if  all  thefe  things  be  con- 
sidered, I  fay,  we  mail  not  be  at  a  lofs  to  determine  on  which 
fide  the  danger  to  liberty,  in  a  limited  monarchy,  lies ;  and 
whether  conceflions  to  the  crown,  in  prejudice  of  the  confti- 
tution,  are  not  more  likely  to  be  made,  than  conceiTions 
from  k. 

Happy  had  it  been  for  the  people  of  Caftile,  if  they  had 
feen  this  danger  in  time,  and  had  remedied,  whilft  the  reme- 
dies were  in  their  power,  thofe  defects  in  their  constitution, 
whatever  they  were,  which  gave  their  kings  by  degrees  fuch 
an  influence  over  the  Cortes,  as  overturned  at  laft  the  whole 
conftitution,  and  gained  to  the  German  race,  that  began  to 
reign  in  Charles  the  fifth,  (for  his  father  Philip  is  fcarce  to 
be  reckoned)  fuch  an  abfolute  power  as  the  Gothic  kings  had 
never  been  able  to  obtain.  Tho  Charles  the  fifth  was  a  very 
.able  prince,  yet  the  honor,  for  fuch  it  will  be  efteerned  by 
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fome  men,  or  more  truly  the  infamy  of  inflaving  Caftile,  muft 
not  be  afcribed  to  his  fuperior  capacity,  nor  to  that  of  his  mini- 
sters. Had  he  been  the  meereft  tool,  a  thing  of  ftraw,  but 
lbmething  lefs  than  a  fcarecrow,  and  unable  to  protedt  the  pro- 
perty of  his  fubjects,  he  might  flill  have  taken  their  liberties 
irom  them  in  that  conjuncture,  as  he  did  moft  effectually. 
Corruption  was  eftablifhed  ;  a  majority  of  the  Cortes  was. 
bribed  ;  the  nobility  was  detached  from  the  common  mtereft 
by  titles,  places,  pensions,  and  grants  ;  and  the  clergy  in  ge- 
neral, for  exceptions  there  were,  took  no  farther  fhare  in  it 
than  their  particular  piques,  or  fome  indirect  and  fleeting  con- 
fiderations  infpired  them  to  take.  The  nation  faw  itfelf  be- 
trayed, and  the  commons  protefted  loudly  againft  the  proceed- 
ings of  their  reprefentatives.  But  this  was  the  very  point  for 
which  the  enemies  of  the  Caftilian  constitution  waited  ;  and  as 
foon  as  a  pretence  for  employing  force  was  given  them,  they 
muffled  themfelves  up  in  that  threadbare  cloak  of  zeal  for  the 
government,  and  ftabbed  their  country  to  the  heart.  An  or- 
dinance of  the  Cortes  had  been  made  about  an  hundred  years 
before,  againft  increasing  the  ftanding  forces  of  the  kingdom 
to  more  than  four  thoufand  foldiers  in  garrifons,  and  fifteen 
hundred  ginets.  This  ordinance  had  not  been  very  well  ob- 
ferved.  The  long  wars  with  the  Moors  made  armies  often 
necefTary,  when  there  was  no  actual  war.  The  danger  of 
being  invaded  by  the  Moors,  for  every  Moorifh  king  was 
deemed  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  might  ferve  to  make  them 
fo  reprefented  ;  and  when  this  reafon  failed  intirely,  as  it  did 
by  the  conqueft  of  Granada,  the  laft  poflHIion  of  thefe  people 
in  Spain,  pretences  for  keeping  armies  on  foot  were  frill  to  be 
found.  There  were  ftill  Moorifri  factions ;  the  new  christians 
were  Moors  in  their  hearts ;  amongft  the  old  christians  there 
were  feveral  who  favored  them  ;  the  people  were  not  to  be 
trufted  with  their  own  prefervation.     Chisvres,  the  rapacious 
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minifter  of  Charles  the  fifth,  and  his  journeymen,  for  fo  were 
thofe  Spaniards  called,  according  to  Dr.  Geddes,  who  did  not 
care  how  much  their  country  was  plundered  by  foreigners,  pro- 
Tided  they  mared  the  fpoils  ;  Chievres,  I  fay,  and  his  journey- 
men, a  real  faction,  and  perhaps  not  a  great  one,  were  the  faft 
friends  of  the  government.  The  reft  of  the  nation  were  open 
or  fecret  enemies.  According  to  this  excellent  logic,  the  for- 
mer were  to  be  protected  in  blundering,  for  they  were  guilty 
of  that  too,  as  well  as  in  plundering ;  and  the  latter  were  to 
be  oppreffed  for  complaining.  The  nation  was  facriflced 
to  a  faction,  and  an  excellent  conftitution  deftroyed,  in  favor 
of  a  profligate  government.  This  deftruction  however  would 
not  have  been  fo  eafily  accomplimed,  nor  would  Caftilians 
alone  have  inflaved  Caftile  to  a  foreign  race,  after  afTerting 
their  liberty  fo  often,  and  fo  boldly,  againft  princes  of  their 
own  country,  if  two  other  circumftances  had  not  concurred. 
Ferdinand  had  conquered  Navarre,  and  a  regular,  difciplined 
army  defended  that  conqueft  againft  the  French.  This  army, 
which  was  at  hand,  marched  into  Caftile,  defeated  the  com- 
mons, and  extinguifhed  liberty  in  a  country  where  it  had 
been  long  declining.  The  nobility  was  detached  from  the 
commons  by  grants  of  land,  amongft  other  considerations,  as 
1  faid  above ;  and  the  commons  renewed  their  conteft  on  this 
head,  perhaps  unjuftly,  to  be  fure  very  unfeafonably.  The 
commons  however  were  juftified  for  taking  arms,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  nobility,  and  even  in  that  of  Adrian,  who  governed 
during  the  abfence  of  Charles,  whofe  preceptor  he  had  been; 
for  this  honeft  man,  too  honeft  to  be  long  endured  on  the 
papal  throne,  where  he  was  afterwards  placed,  affirmed  that 
all  the  troubles  of  Caftile  were  caufed  by  the  king,  and  by 
his  covetous  and  tyrannical  minifters.  The  conduct  of  the 
commons  upon  this  great  occafion,  was  in  many  inftances  rafti 
and  violent,  as  well  as  ill   advifed  and  weak.     But  they  were 
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tumultuous  aflemblies  driven  into  defpair ;  and  the  nobility, 
who  might  have  had  great  fway  amongft  them,  and  might 
have  helped  to  regulate  their  fire,  and  to  keep  them  fober, 
helped  on  the  contrary  to  make  them  mad,  either  by  neglect- 
ing them,  or  by  taking  part  againft  them,  till  it  was  too  late  ; 
and  then  complained  of  their  being  mad,  with  as  ill  a  grace 
as  the  principal  men  of  Rome,  who  helped  to  corrupt  that 
people,  complained  of  their  corruption,  and  afligned  it  as  a 
reafon  for  depriving  them  of  their  liberty. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  folecifm  in  politics  than  that  of 
a  nobility,  under  monarchical  government,  who  fuffer  the  li- 
berty of  the  commons  to  be  taken  away.  In  ariftocracies,  the 
nobility  get  whatever  the  commons  lofe;  but  in  monarchies, 
the  crown  alone  is  the  gainer,  and  the  certain  confequence  of 
their  helping  to  enflave  the  commons,  muft  be  that  of  being 
endaved  themfelves  at  laft.  How,  indeed,  fhould  it  be  other- 
wife,  fince  the  liberty  of  the  commons  cannot  be  taken  away, 
unlefs  the  conftitution  be  firft  broken ;  and  fince  neither  the 
peers,  nor  any  one  elfe,  can  hold  their  privileges  or  their  pro- 
perties, by  a  better  tenure  than  that  of  arbitrary  will,  when 
the  conftitution  is  once  broken  ?  Was  it  pofiible  to  doubt  of 
this  truth,  we  might  find  the  proof  of  it,  without  going  out  of 
the  country  where  we  are  ;  1  mean  Spain.  Amongft  all  the 
furprifing  phaenomena  which  have  appeared  in  the  world  of 
late  years,  there  are  none  that  have  ftruck  mankind  with  more 
aftonifhment,  than  thofe  inftances  of  perfons  raifcd  to  the 
higheft  pofts  of  power,  authority  and  command,  nay  to  em- 
pire, who  had  not,  either  from  their  obfcure  birth,  or  their 
low  talents,  or  their  ftill  lower  habits,  the  leaft  occafion  even 
to  dream  of  fuch  elevation.  Among  other  countries  Spain 
hath  had  her  fhare  of  them  ;  and  the  grandees,  as  they  are 
pompoufly  ftiled,   the  fucctflbrs  of  thofe  men,   who  thought  to 
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rife  on  the  ruin  of  the  commons  of  Caftile  ;  they,  who  have 
the  vain  honor  of  cocking  their  hats  in  the  prefence  of  their 
prince,  have  been  {cei\  to  ftand  at  awful  diftance,  or  approach 
with  refpe&ful  cringe,  in  the  prefence  of  a  paraiite  ana 
buffoon. 

I  know  full  well  that  in  fuch  governments-  as  we  fpeak  of 
here,   it  is  both  the  duty  and  intereit  of  the  nobility  to  oppofe 
the  excefTes  of  the  commons  ;   but  I  know  too  that  they  have 
another  duty,  which  they  are  not  to   leave  undone  ;  another 
point  of  intereft,   which  they  are  not  to  neglect :  and  therefore 
I  have  fpoken  of  this  fecond  eftate  in  our  government  as  of  a 
middle  order,  that  are  properly  mediators  between  the  other 
two,  in  the  eye  of  our  conftitution.     Whilft  the  peers  main- 
tain this  character,  they  will  be   able  to  discharge  this  duty  ; 
but  they  would  ccafe  to  be  fo,  if  it   was  poflible  they  mould 
ever  become  the  tools  of  faction,  or  the  vaflals  of  a  minister. 
In  mediations  of  this  kind,  different  from  thofe  that  are  more 
commonly  called  fuch>  mediators  mingle   in  the  conteft,  are 
parties  concerned,  and   can  by  that  alone  expect  to  mediate 
with  effect,  whether  they  be  considered  as  bodies  of  men,  or 
individuals.     When  the  commons  are  afllfted  by  the   peers  in 
their  reafonable  endeavors  to  promote  or  reftore  frugality,  to 
fecure  liberty,  and  to  correct  all  forts  of  mal-adminiftration ;  the 
peers  will  have,  both  collectively  and  feparately,  a  credit  with 
the  people,  as  well  as  with  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  ; 
by  which  they  may  contribute  to  check  the  latter,   whenever 
an  houfe  of  commons  mail  grow  unreafonable,  factious,  or  fe- 
ditious.     But  if  the  peers  of  the  realm  neglect,  or  oppofe  the 
commons  in  their  juft  attempts,  and  forfeit   by   confequence 
the   character  of  impartiality,  and  even  the  air  of  indepen- 
dency, the   peers  will   then   add  little  ftrength  to  the  crown, 
whenever  the  evil  day  comes,  and  have  as  little  power  to  pre- 
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vent  it  from  coming.  There  was  a  time,  our  fathers  faw  it, 
when  an  houfe  of  commons  deftroyed,  inftead  of  fupporting, 
the  conftitution,  and  introduced  tyranny,  under  pretence  of 
excluding  flavery.  I  think  it  might  be  (hewn,  from  the  anec- 
dotes of  that  age,  that  this  could  not  have  happened,  if  the 
court  had  not  been  fo  long  and  fo  partially  abetted  by  the 
greater!:  part  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  both  in  the  houfe  of 
lords  and  out  of  it.  An  univerfal  and  timely  concurrence  with 
the  fpirit  of  the  commons,  which  was  pious  in  the  true  fenfe 
of  the  word  at  firft,  would  have  had,  1  prefume,  the  full  ef- 
fect that  every  honeft  man  propofed  in  a  parliamentary  refor- 
mation of  the  ftate  ;  and  thofe  fatal  opportunities,  that  were 
afterwards  given  to  the  republican,  prefbyterian  and  indepen- 
dent fa&ions,  would  have  been  avoided.  But  they  who  could 
have  trimmed,  (for  there  is  a  wife  and  honeft,  as  well  as  a  filly 
and  corrupt  trimming)  or  have  mediated  with  fuccels,  loft  the 
power  of  doing  either ;  feme  by  abetting  the  crown  (o  long, 
for  fear  of  the  commons,  and  others  by  concurring  with  the 
commons  fo  far,  for  fear  of  the  crown,  that  the  people  in  ge- 
neral had  no  confidence  in  the  former,  and  that  the  latter  were 
afraid  to  truft  their  prince  after  all  they  had  done  againft  him. 
If  any  men  had  trufted  to  the  plaufible  profeilions  of  the  court 
at  that  time,  and  the  court  had  fubdued  the  oppoiite  party, 
we  may  judge,  without  any  breach  of  charity,  that  thefe  men 
would  have  found  themfelves  deceived.  Juft  fo,  if  any  men 
who  meant  the  reformation,  not  the  deftruction  of  the  ftate, 
believed  in  the  canting  reformers  of  that  age,  fuch  men  were 
no  doubt  egregiouily  deceived.  But  1  confefs  myfelf  of  opinion, 
and  furely  upon  no  improbable  grounds,  that  there  were  few, 
or  no  fuch  men.  The  .good  intentions  of  the  court  were 
diftrufted  even  by  thofe  who  took  arms  for  the  king  ;  and  the  ill 
intentions  of  many  of  the  leaders  on  the  other  fide  were  fufpect- 
ed,  no  doubts  by  many  who  took  arms  for  the  parliament.   But 
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two  of  the  three  eftates  being  ripe  for  the  rafheft  enterprizes, 
and  the  third  being  in  no  condition  to  mediate,  the  extremes 
clamed,  without  any  power  fufficient  to  interpofe ;  and  when 
the  fvvord  was  drawn,  the  fword  could  alone  decide.  I  con- 
clude therefore,  from  thefe  two  examples,  that  as  there  cannot 
be  a  greater  error  in  politics  than  that  of  a  nobility,  who  aflift 
a  prince  to  take  away  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  com- 
mons, which  was  the  cafe  in  Caftile,  fo  the  fureft  way  of  pre- 
venting that  terrible  dilemma,  wherein  men  are  obliged  to 
chufe  either  fubmiilion  to  tyrannical  government,  or  concur- 
rence with  an  enraged  and  no  longer  governable  people,  which 
hath  been  the  cafe  in  Caftile  and  Britain  both,  is  for  the  nobi- 
lity, and  the  principal  men  amongft  the  commons,  to  engage 
fo  early  in  the  caufe  of  liberty,  that  the  former  may  be  always 
in  condition  to  mediate  with  effect,  and  the  latter  have  always 
power  to  allay  the  intemperate  heat  of  their  own  body. 

I  am,  SI  R,  &c. 
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LETTER     XV. 


S  I  R, 


BU  T  to  refume  the  comparifon  of  other  conftitutions  of 
government  with  our  own,  I  fay,  that  if  the  Gothic  con- 
stitution in  Spain,  either  by  original  defects,  or  by  deviating 
from,  and  not  being  reduced  again  in  time  to  its  firft  principles, 
was  deftroyed  through  the  corruption  of  parliaments,  and  by  the 
force  of  an  army,  one  of  which  betrayed,  and  the  other  con- 
quered the  commons  of  Caftile  ;  the  commons  of  France  Seem 
either  not  to  have  had,  or  to  have  loft,  in  the  dark  beginnings 
of  that  monarchy,  all  mare  in  the  fupreme,  legislative  power. 
The  great,  original  defect  of  having  but  two  eftates  to  mare  the 
fupreme  power,  is  an  objection  common  to  the  Roman,  and 
to  the  French  conftitutions,  with  this  difference ;  of  the  three 
Simple  forms  of  government,  the  monarchical,  the  ariftocra- 
tical,  and  the  democratical,  Rome  wanted  the  firft,  and 
France  hath  always  wanted  the  laft.  Rome  had  a  nobility  and 
a  commonalty,  but  no  magiftracy  fitted  by  it's  inftitution  to 
anfwer  the  purpofes  of  that  fupreme  magiftrate,  who  is  called 
king  even  in  limited  monarchies.  France  hath  always  had  a 
king  and  a  nobility,  and  hath  felt  in  their  turns  all  the  evils  of 
monarchical  and  ariftocratical  tyranny.  But  the  people  have 
not  had,  I  prefume,  Since  the  government  of  the  Franks  was 
fully  eftablifhed  on  this  Side  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  form  of 
their  monarchy  fettled,  any  Share  in  the  fupreme  power,  either 
collectively  or  reprefentatively,  how  much  foever  a  contrary 
notion  may  have  been  countenanced  by  fome  writers,  and  have 
been  generally  entertained,  at  leaft  in  other  countries. 

There 
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There  is  no  nation  in  the  world,  fays  Mezerai,  more  il- 
luftrious,  nor  any  whofe  original  is  more  obfcure  than  that  of 
the  French.  They  who  would  difpute  the  hrft,  could  hardly 
difpute  the  laft  ;  and  it  is  no  bufinefs  of  mine  to  controvert 
either.  As  dark  as  their  original  is,  we  may  difcover  enough 
to  eftablim  what  hath  been  faid,  and  to  carry  on  the  companion 
we  are  making. 

The  Franks  were  a  nation  of  Germany,  feated  at  one  time 
between  the  Elbe,  Rhine  and  Neckar,  and  at  another,  that  is, 
in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  younger,  extending  themlelves 
on   the  German  fide  of  the   Rhine,  from  Cologne  down  to 
Nimighen,  and   ftill  lower.      What  is  known  therefore  of  the 
government  of  the  antient  Germans,  either  from  Tacitus,  or 
any  other  good  authority,  may  be  properly  applied   to  their 
government,    whilft   they  continued  in   Germany,    and   even 
after  they  fettled  in  Gaul,  till  fuch  times  as  we  find,  by  rela- 
tions more  modern,  that  a  different  form  of  government  pre- 
vailed amongft  them.     Now  it  feems  to  me  extremely  plain, 
that  a  different  form  of  government  did  prevail  amongft  them 
even  from  the  time  of  Clovis,  the  conqueror  of  Gaul.     Thus, 
for  inftance,  that  paffage  in  Tacitus,   where  he  fays  "  *  that 
"  the  antient  Germans  took  their  kings  on  account  of  nobi- 
"  lity,    and   their   generals   on   account  of   valor;    that  the 
u  power  of  their  kings  was  not  abfolute  and  unlimited  ;  and 
"  that  their  generals  commanded  by  the  authority  which  their 
"  example,  rather  than  their  power  gave  them  ;"  that  paffage, 
1  fay,  is  properly  enough  applied   to  the   Franks  before,  and 
perhaps  during  the  conqueft  of  Gaul ;    but   very   improperly 
afterwards,   when  f  Clovis,    both   king  and   general   of  that 

*  Reges  ex  nobilitate,  duces  ex  virtute  fumunt ;  nee  regibus  infinita,  nee  libera 
poteftas  ;  &  duces  exemplo  potius  quam  imperio  prsefunt.         De  Mor.  Germ. 
-j-  Boulainv.  Mem.  Hift. 

people, 
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people,  had  founded  the  monarchy  which  he  transmitted  to 
his  pofterity.  That  the  nation  of  the  Franks  was  divided  into 
feveral  tribes,  or  clans,  and  that  thefe  were  governed  by  feveral 

little  princes,  cannot  be  doubted. "  Habebat  quot  pagos,  tot 

"  paere  duces."     That  a  general  was  chofen  to  command  the 
whole  with  fovereign  authority,   but  according  to  certain  rules 
made  by  common  confent,   whenever  any  great  enterprize  was 
undertaken,  and  that  Clovis  himfelf,    tho   he   fucceeded  his 
father  CHiLr/ERrc  in  commanding  over  a  part  of  the  Franks, 
was  chofen  in  this  manner,   and   for   this  purpofe,  is  certain. 
In  his  firft  expedition,  he  led  an  army  of  free-booters,  and  was 
obliged  by  compact,  to  divide  the  fpoil  by  lots  amongft  them. 
The  ftory,   which  fo  many  authors  have  told,   after  Gregory 
of  Tours,  of  a  private  foldier,  who  refufed  to  leave  to  his  dif- 
pcfition  a  vefiel  of  gold,  that  had  been  taken  out  of  a  church 
at  Rheims,  and  broke  it  before  his  face,  is  a  proof  that  he  was 
nothing  more  at  firft  than  I  have  reprelented  him,  the  head  of. 
a  troop  of  adventurers,  who  chofe  him  to  lead  them,,  but  made 
their  conditions  with  him.     The  Franks  therefore  might  beat 
this  time,  in  fome  fenfe,   <c  *  all  free,  perfectly  equal,  and  in- 
<c  dependent ;"  but  will  it  follow  from  hence  that  they  con- 
tinued to  be  fo,  in  any  fenfe,  after  Clovis  had  founded  their 
monarchy  ;   had  deftroyed  all  their  little  kings ;  united  in  one 
body,  and  under   his   own  domination,  all  their  little  ftates,, 
and   changed   the   form   of  their  government,   by  appointing 
dukes,  earls,  vicars,  and   other  magiftrates,   to  govern   under 
him,  according  to    the   model   of  government  in    the   latter 
Roman   empire  ?    Certainly  not.     However  this   change  was 
brought  about,  and  to  whatever  it  was  owing,  the  monarchy 
of  the  Franks  in  Gaul  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  their  former 
government.      This  Boulainvilliers  himfelf  confefTes,   when. 

*  Boulainv.  Mem.  Hift. 

he 
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he  fays  (tho  not  very  accurately  nor  confiftently,  as  I  imagine, 
in  calling  their  former  government  a  kind  of  ariftocracy)  that 
"  the  principle  of  union,  which  founded  the  monarchy  on  the 
"  ruins  of  a  kind  of  ariftocracy,  was  the  miftaken  ambition  of 
c<  particular  men."  In  fhort,  proofs  enough  may  be  collected 
out  of  this  very  author,  to  fhew  that  the  government  of  the 
Franks,  even  under  the  flrft  race  of  their  kings,  was  not  only 
different  from  the  German  governments,  but  in  fome  refpects 
founded  on  quite  oppofite  principles.  One  of  thefe  refpeds, 
which  is  immediately  to  my  purpofe,    I  fhall  mention. 

The  general  affemblies  that  were  held  at  firft  in  the  month 
of  March,  and  afterwards  in  the  month  of  May,  were  national 
affemblies,  indeed,  but  not  fuch  as  the  antient  Germans  held; 
among  whom  the  *  principal  men  confulted  and  decided  about 
the  leaft,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people  about  the  greater! 
affairs.  In  thefe  affemblies  of  the  French  the  people  had  no- 
thing to  do,  unlefs  we  reckon  for  fomething  the  function  of 
b  hollowing,  which  the  author  I  have  juft  now  quoted  afligns 
them,  and  which  he  fays  that  cuftom  had  rendered  neceffary. 
In  one  word,  the  people  had  not  any  fhare  in  the  fupreme 
power,  either  collectively  or  reprefentatively,  in  the  original 
plan  of  the  French  government.  Whether  they  acquired  any 
fhare  in  this  power  afterwards,  let  us  enquire  next.  c  Mezerai 
pretends,  and  indeed  the  whole  hiftory  of  France  vouches  for 
him,  "  d  that  no  nation  ever  honored  their  nobility  fo  much 

*  De  minoribus  principes,  de  majoribus  omnes.         Tacit. 

b  Ills  (that  is  the  French)  laifferent  pafTer  aux  hauts  magiftrats,  les  dues,  les 
comtes,  &  les  vicaires,  le  droit  de  la  nation  entiere  j  de  fortque  le  commun  n'eut 
plus  d'autres  fondtions  dans  les  afiemblees  reelles,  que  d'y  paroitre  pours  les  accla- 
mations, que  l'ufage  rendoit  necefiaires.         Boulainv.  Mem.  Hift. 

c  L.  2.  i  Jamais  nation  n'honora  tant  la  nobleffe  que  celle  la  •,  car  non  feu- 
lement  elle  etoit  exempte  de  toute  forte  d'impots,  et  corvees,  tnais  commandoit  a 
baguette  a  fes  inferieurs,  fur  Iclquels  elle  avoit  prefque  droit  de  fervitude. 

2  "as 
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ic  as  the  French  ;  amongft  whom  the  nobility  was  not  only 
u  exempt  from  all  forts  of  impositions  and  charges,  but  com- 
"  manded  abfolutely  all  inferior  ranks,  who  were  almoft  in  a 
"  ftate  of  fervitude."  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  the 
nobility,  and  chief  magiftrates,  and  the  clergy,  compofed 
alone  the  national  councils,  or  parliaments,  and  even  exercifed 
diftributive  juftice  all  over  the  kingdom  ?  Their  power  in- 
creafed,  as  that  of  the  kings  of  the  firft  race  diminifhed. 
Charles  Martel,  indeed,  who  trufted  to  that  battle-axe 
which  gave  him  his  name,  and  to  foreign  troops,  laid  afide  the 
national  afiemblies,  neglected  the  nobility,  and  mifufed  even 
the  clergy,  who  damned  him  for  it.  But  Pepin  found  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  regain  both,  and  attach  them  to  his  intereft,  in  order 
to  mount  the  throne.  By  attaching  them,  he  attached  the 
whole  nation  to  him.  Childeric  was  depofed,  and  he  chofen 
king  in  a  general  aflembly  held  at  SoifTons,  which  Mezerai 
calls  moft  improperly,  fince  the  expreflion  communicates  a 
falfe  idea  to  his  reader,  the  ftates,  "  les  etats."  Thefe  afiem- 
blies, in  his  time,  in  that  of  his  fon  Charles  the  great,  and 
fo  on,  confifted  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  alone  ;  and  once 
more  it  is  beyond  all  difpute  certain,  that  the  people  had  no 
more  (hare  in  thefe  national  councils,  under  the  fecond,  than 
under  the  firft  race  of  the  kings  of  France. 

When  the  third  race  of  thefe  kings  began  in  Hugues  Capet, 
the  lords  were  fo  powerful  in  their  eftates,  and  fo  indepen- 
dent in  their  governments,  that  he  was  forced  to  come  to  a 
kind  of  compofition  with  them.  They  became  fovereigns, 
each  in  his  territory,  but  held  of  the  crown,  and  acknowledged 
the  king  for  the  fupreme  lord.  There  was  fcarce  a  town 
which  had  not  a  little  fovereign,  fcarce  a  cafde  without  fome 
little   tyrant.     The  parliaments,   in   thefe   age?,    took   feveral 

Vol.  II.  D  d  turns ; 
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turns;  "  Ills  prireat  divers  plis,"  as  *  Pasquier  exprefTes  him- 
fclf ;  but  {till  they  confifted  of  princes,  great  lords,  bifhops 
and  abbots,  who  decided  in  them  their  difputes  with  one  ano- 
ther, and  with  the  king,  and  maintained  by  thefe  means  a  fort 
of  national  confederacy,  or  foederal  union  of  many  ftates,  po- 
litically united  under  one  head.  Such  afTemblies  as  thefe* 
under  the  fecond  and  third  race,  were  the  original  institutions, 
from  whence  the b  parliaments  of  France  have  proceeded,  as 
many  alterations  as  they  have  received,  and  as  much  as  they 
are  now  changed  :  fo  that  we  may  fafely  affirm  the  parliaments 
of  France  never  gave  the  people  any  fhare  in  the  government 
of  that  kingdom  ;  and  whoever  entertains  a  notion  that  the 
afTemblies  of  the  ftates  did,  or  that  c  thefe  afTemblies  are  of 
great  antiquity,  or  that  they  are  the  foundation  of  the  liberty 
of  the  people  of  that  country,  will  find  himfelf,  on  due  exa- 
mination, grofly  deceived. 

These  afTemblies  of  the  three  eftates,  the  nobility,  clergy 
and  commons,  were  invcn  ed  firft  by  d  Philip  le  Bel.  They 
were  intirely  unknown  before  the  year  1301.  The  people  had 
no  right  to  any  fuch  afTemblies  ;  and  when  they  were  infti- 
tuted,  they  were  phinly  defigned  for  nothing  lefs  than  the. 
good  of  the  people.  Long  after  the  eftabliffiment  of  the  Ca- 
pe ti an  race,  when  taxes  grew  heavy,  and  were  laid  on  and  le- 
vied very  arbitrarily,  '  feditions  and  rebellions  of  an  oppreffed 
people,  who  had  no  other  recourfe,  followed.  To  prevent 
thefe,  not  only  writs,  or  orders,  were  fent  to  the  nobility  and 
clergy,  in  the  feveral  meriffwicks  and  bailywicks,  but  to  the 

a  Recherches  de  la  France.      b  Primitive  origine  &  inftitution  des  parlemens.  lb. 

c  lb.         d  L'aiTemblee  des  etats. fur.  une  idee  toute  nouvelle  de  Philippe  le 

Bel,  &  julep'  alors  entierement  ir.ufitee. 

Boulainv.  let.  fur  les  anciens  pari,  de  France. 

•  Pasqu.  Rech. 

4.  commons, 
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commons,  to  afTemble  and  take  into  confederation  how  to  re- 
drefs  grievances,  and  fupport  the  public  expences ;  and  after 
fuch  consideration  had  amongft  themfelves,  to  depute  fome 
perfons  of  each  order,  or  eftate,  to  confer  together  in  the  place 
appointed  for  holding  fuch  general  afTemblies.  "  The  com- 
"  mons  were  added  to  thefe  afTemblies,  *  faysPASQUiRR,  againft 
**  the  antient  order  or  practice  of  France,  for  no  other  reafon 
"  than  this,  that  the  principal  burthen,  or  charge,  was  to  fall 
"  upon  them."  This  was  the  true  reafon.  Redrefs  of  grie- 
vances had  no  part  in  the  fchemes  of  that  rapacious  and  pro- 
fufe  prince,  who  was  the  author  of  this  inftitution  ;  and  he 
that  confiders  the  manner  in  which  thefe  afTemblies  were. con- 
vened, the  powers  they  were  fuffered  to  exercife,  the  fubordi- 
nation  in  which  the  commons  particularly  were  kept,  and  the 
habitual,  unavoidable  influence  under  which  they  lay,  will  be 
eafily  convinced  that  fuch  afTemblies  were  fitted  to  do  the  jobs 
and  fanclify  the  iniquity  of  the  court,  and  nothing  more.  If 
at  any  time  they  make  any  good  ordinances  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  ftate,  lt  f  thefe  ordinances  are,  fays  honeft  Pas- 
u  quier,  like  fine  pieces  of  tapeftry,  hung  up  to  make  a  fhew 
«  to  pofterity."  They  have  no  other  effect.  "  But  the  impofition 
"  granted  to  the  king  hath  its  full  effect."  I  conclude  there- 
fore, and  upon  fufficient  grounds,  that  even  fince  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  thefe  afTemblies  of  the  eftates,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  people  of  France  have  had  no 
real  fhare  in  the  fupreme  power  of  the  government,  either  col- 
lectively or  reprefentatively. 

*  Le  roturier  fut  expres  ajoute,  contre  l'ancien  ordre  de  la  France,  u  cctte  af- 
femblee,  &c. 

T  —  Ces  font  belles  tapifleries,  qui  fervent  feulement  de  parade  a  une  pofterite, 
Cependant  l'impoft  que  Ton  accorde  au  roy  eft  fort  bien  mis  a  effet. 

D  d  2  I  MIGHT 
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I  might  ilk: urate  and  prove  what  is  here  advanced,  by  the 
example  of  every  alTembly  of  the  {rates  of  France,  of  which 
we  have  any  good  accounts,  from  the  firft  in  1301  to  the  laft 
that  was  held,  as  I  remember,  in  16 14.  But  fucha  deduction 
would  carry  us  too  far.  I  fhall  content  myfelf  therefore  with 
making  two  obfervations. 

First,  that  thefe  farces,   for   fuch    thefe   aflemblies    were, 
and  fuch   they  were  defigned  to  be,  owe  their  inftitution  not 
only  to  one  of  the  worft  kings,  but  to  one  of  the  worft  mini- 
fters  that   France  ever   faw,  Enguerand  de  Marigny,   who 
was  called  the  coadjutor  and   the  governor  of  the  kingdom  ; 
the  molt  infolent,   the  moft  avaricious,  and  the  moft  prodigal 
man  of  his  age.     The  great  ability  of  this  minifter,  on  which 
his  whole  merit  with  a  greedy  mafler  was  raifed,  conlifted  in 
making  his  adminiftration  a  fyftem  of  violence  and  fraud,  in 
order  to  plunder  and  inilave  the  people.     When  he  durft  not 
employ  one,  he  turned  himfelf  to  the  other  ;  and  how  grofly 
and  impudently  he  managed  even  fraud,  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  take  notice,  in  one  inftance,  becaufe  we  fhall  fee  the 
better,  by  this  inftance,  what  the   nature   and  effect  of  thefe 
affemblies  were,   of  which  we   fpeak,  and  what  ufe  the  court 
made  of  them  from  their  firft  inftitution.     Enguerand  de 
Marigny  then  meeting  with  great  oppofition  to  *  fome  taxes 
he  had  devifed,  propofed  the  calling  an  affembly  of  the  ftates, 
and  hoped  probably  that  he  might  gain  the  commons  to  favor 
the  intention    he   had   of  extending   thefe   taxes  to   the  no- 
bility   and     clergy.     A    great    fcaffold    was    erected.      The 
king,   the   lords    and    the    clergy    took    their    places  on    it. 
The  commons  attended  at  the  foot  of  it.     The  minifter  made 
a  moft  vehement  declamation,  to  ftir   the  pafiions  of  the  au- 
dience, and  made  no  fcruple  of  infinuating  in  it,  what  nei- 

*  Boulainv.  let.  fur  les  anciens  pari,  de  France. 

ther 
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ther  he  nor  his  matter  intended  to  perform,  a  promife  of  reim- 
burling,  after  the  expedition  propofed,  what  the  people  iliould 
give  to  the  king.  The  king  rofe  from  his  throne,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  extremity  of  the  fcaffold,  that  he  might  fecond 
by  his  looks  the  harangue  of  his  treafurer,  and  fee  who  thofe 
were  that  refufed,  or  confented  to  the  aid  he  demanded. 
The  deputies  of  Paris  promifed  to  give  a  fufficient  fupply,  or 
to  follow  the  king  in  their  perfons  to  the  war.  The  other  de- 
puties concurred  in  this  general  engagement,  and  the  arTembly 
broke  up,  without  any  farther  deliberation,  or  any  ordinance  of 
the  eftates.  But  an  ordinance  of  the  king  foon  followed  ;  a 
*  general  excife  was  impofed  by  his  authority,  as  if  it  had  been 
the  grant  of  the  eftates  to  him  ;  and  his  minifter  had  a  num- 
ber of  harpies  ready,  whom  he  let  loofe  to  defolate  the  king- 
dom, by  levying  this  infamous  tax,  for  the  confederation  of 
fome  little  advance  made  to  the  king.  If  you  afk  what  were 
the  confequtnces  of  thefe  proceedings,  it  will  be  fufficient  to» 
mention  two.  The  tax  of  a  fifth  on  the  revenues  of  the  fub- 
jecl,  which  is  the  proportion  of  our  land-tax  of  four  millings 
in  the  pound,  was  continued,  tho  the  general  excife  had  been 
impofed  ;  and  -f  Enguerand  de  Marigny  was  hanged  in  the 
fucceeding  reign  for  this  amongft  other  crimes,  tho  not  by  an 
arTembly  of  the  eftates ;  for  the  eftates  had  neither  the  oppor- 
tunity nor  the  power  of  refenting  the  greateft  infult  that 
could  be  offered  them,  and  the  greateft:  injury  that  could  be 
done  to  the  nation. 

The  next  obfervation  I  have  to  make   is   very   fhort,  but  I 
think  very   pertinent,  and  very  important. This  example 


* Six  deniers  par  livre  de  toutes  les  merchandifes,  viftuailles,  boiffbns,, 

&  denrees, Vendues  dans  lc  royaume. 

Boulainv.  let.  fur  les  anciens  pari,  de  France, 
-f  Mezerai,  Daniel,  &c.    Sous  Lovis  Hutin. 

mews, 
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fhews  us  clearly  how  true  it  is,  that  no  inftruments  of  tyranny- 
can  be  found  fo  fure  and  effectual  as  an  aflembly  of  the  eftates 
of  a  realm,  when  fuch  an  aflembly  is  fo  constituted  as  to  want 
the  power,  which  was  from  the  firft  the  cafe  of  the  three  eftates 
in  France,  and  the  fame  muft  happen  when  they  are  fo  ma- 
naged as  to  want  the  will,  which  became  at  laft  the  cafe  of 
the  Cortes  in  Spain,  to  fecure  the  liberty  and  defend  the  pro- 
perty of  the  people,  againft  fuch  kings  as  Philip  le  Bel,  and 
fuch  coadjutors  as  Marigny.  This  prince  and  his  minifter 
had  (trained  prerogative  to  the  utmoft,  and  had  governed  by 
it  very  tyrannically,  Whilft  this  expedient  would  do,  they 
tried  no  other ;  but  when  they  apprehended  it  might  fail 
them,  they  added  a  deputation  of  the  commons  to  the 
aflembly  of  the  eftates ;  that,  feeming  to  create  a  new  con- 
trol on  the  crown,  they  might  in  reality  give  greater  fcope 
and  freer  exercife  to  arbitrary  will.  The  friends  of  liberty 
therefore,  who  live  under  limited  monarchies,  cannot  be  too 
careful  to  preferve  their  conftitution  in  vigorj  nor  too  fearful 
left  their  reprefentatives  fhould  be  fb  influenced  as  to  neglect 
their  privileges,  mifapply  their  powers,  and  depart  from  their 
integrity  ;  fince  thefe  friends  of  liberty  fee  that  the  greateft 
matters  of  tyranny  have  judged  the  form,  without  the  fpirit, 
of  a  free  government  more  favorable  to  their  fchemes  of  op- 
preflion,  than  all  the  authority  that  abfolute  monarchy  can 
give ;  and  that  they  made  an  innovation  in  the  form  of  their 
government  on  this  very  motive,  and  for  this  very  purpofe. 

I  am,   SI  R,    &c. 


LET- 
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LETTER"    XVL 


S  I  R, 


IHave  dwelt  long,  perhaps  too  long,  on  the  laft  head.  I 
was  induced  to  it,  not  only  becaufe  the  account  I  have 
given,  according  to  the  truth  of  hiftory,  is  contrary  to  the 
national  prejudices  of  many  people  on  this  fubjedt,  as  I  hinted 
before  ;  but  principally  becaufe  the  great  point  of  ftrength  and 
fecurity,  on  which  the  freedom  of  our  conftitution  refts,  will 
appear  in  a  fuller  light,  by  being  thus  contrafted  with  the 
conftitution  of  the  French  government.  Both  their  anceftors 
and  ours  came  out  of  Germany,  and  had  probably  much  the 
fame  manners,  the  fame  cuftoms,  and  the  fame  forms  of  go- 
vernment. But  as  they  proceeded  differently  in  the  conquefts 
they  made,  fo  did  they  in  the  eftablilhments  that  followed; 
The  conqueft  of  Britain  was  a  work  of  time,  arid  the  Saxon 
monarchy  was  long  in  forming.  The  conqueft  of  Gaul  was 
carried  on  with  greater  rapidity,'  and  the  French  monarchy  was 
fooner  formed.  From  hence  fome  reafons  might  be  drawn  to 
account,  amongft  others,  for  that  great  difference  between  the 
conftitutions  of  the  two  monarchies,  which  thefe  two  German 
nations  founded,  at  no  great  diftance  of  time,  in  Britain  and 
in  Gaul.  But  I  mail  not  indulge  myfelf  in  guefting  at  the 
reafons,  or  accidents,  that  determined  the  Franks  to  the  divi- 
iion  they  made  of  their  people,  and  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment they  eftablifhed.  Whatever  reafons  or  accidents  deter- 
mined them,  this  is  certain,  that  the  diftinction  of  lord  and 
vaffal  became  the  general  diftin&ion  of  the  tvhole  nation  j, 
that  the  *  commons  amongft  them  were  little  better  than  flaves, 

*  Le  peuple,  d'un  autre  cote,  fe  fait  juftice,  reconnoiffant  combien  la  condi- 
tion naturelle  le  doit  eloigner  du  concours  du  government,  &  dans  fe  fentiment  ne 
fe  fait  entendre  que  par  requete.         Boulainv.  let.  fur  les  an.  pari. 
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whatever  they  had  been  in-  Germany  ;  and  that  they  were  fo 
inured  to  fervitude  undef  their  kings,  prelates  and  lords,  that 
they  looked  on  themfelves  at  laft,  not  juftly,  but  unjuftly,  as 
men  who  had  no  right,  no,  not  even  a  right  by  nature,  to  any 
fhare  in  the  government  of  that  community  whereof  they 
made  fo  vaftly  the  principal  part. 

In  Britain  another  conftitution  was  formed,  and  another 
fpirit  prevailed.  The  Saxons  had  a  *  nobility  too,  arifing  from 
perfonal  valor,  or  wifdom,  continued  by  blood,  and  fome- 
times  conferred  by  the  prince,  however  legajly  at  firft  it  mat- 
ters not  to  enquire,  on  fuch  as  held  great  offices  about  his  per- 
fon.  All  thefe  were  the  adelings,  or  nobles,  an  handful  in 
xomparifon  of  the  frilingi,  or  free-born,  who  made  the  body 
of  the  Saxon  people.  The  freedom  of  this  people  was  erected 
on  two  columns,  that  have  proved  more  durable  than  brafs. 
They  were  parties  to  the  making,  and  to  the  executing  all  the 
general  laws  of  the  kingdom.  They  Shared  the  legislative 
power;  were  joined  to  the*  lords  in  the  administration  of 
juftice ;  and  no  magiftrate,  or  officer,  could  exercife  jurif- 
diction,  nor  authority  over  them,  no  not  ecclefiaftical,  without 
their  confent  and  election.  The  comites  ex  plebe,  who  were 
chofen  for  this  laft  function,  the  administration  of  juftice, 
made  one  rank  amongft  the  Saxon  commonalty.  The  cuftodes 
pagani,  fuch  as  had  an  helmet,  a  coat  of  mail,  and  a  gilt 
ivvord,  for  their  ordinary  arms,  whether  they  fought  on  foot, 
or  on  horfeback,  made  another  rank  ;  and  the  plain  pagani, 
-or  ceorles,  made  the  loweft.  But  even  thefe  were  totally 
diftinct  from,  and  far  fuperior  to  the  lazzi,  or  Slaves,  nay  to 
the  free  lazzi,  fuch  as  had  been  Slaves,  and  were  become  free. 
The  ceorles  were  freemen  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  and  in 

*  Nat.  Bacon.  Hift.  &  Pol.  Dif. 
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all  the  efTentials  of  liberty,  as  much  as  the  Saxons  of  any  fupe- 
rior  rank,  and  were  capable  of  riling  to  any  fuperior  rank  by 
merit,  or  by  favor. 

These  are  the  fources,  from  which  all  the  diflin&ion  of 
rank  and   degree,  that   exift   at   this   day   amongfl   us,    have 
flowed.     Thefe  are  the   general  principles  of  all  our  liberties. 
That  this  Saxon  conftitution  hath  varied  in  many  particulars, 
and  at  feveral  periods  of  time,  I  am  far  from  denying.     That 
it  did  fo,  for  inftance,  on  the  entry  of  the  Normans,  tho  cer- 
tainly not  near  fo  much  as  many  have  been  willing  to  believe, 
and  to  make  others  believe,  is  allowed.     Nay,  let  it  be  allowed 
for  argument's  fake,  and  not  otherwife,   that  during  the  firft 
confufion,  and  the   fubfequent  diforders  which  neceffarily  ac- 
company and  follow  fo  great  and  fo  violent  a  revolution,  the 
fcheme  of  the  Saxon  conftitution  was  broken,  and  the  liberties 
of  the  people  invaded,  as  well  as  the  crown  ufurped.      Let  us 
even  agree  that  laws  were  made,  without   the   confent  of  the 
people  ;   that  officers  and  magistrates,  civil,  military  and  eccle- 
flaftical,  were   impofed  without  their  election:    in  one  word, 
that  thefe   Norman  kings,  and  the  lords,    had  mounted  each 
other  too  high  to  be  lords  over  freemen,  and  that  the  g  wern- 
ment  was  intirely  monarchical  and  ariftocratical,   without  any 
exercife  of  democratical  power.      Let  all  this  be  granted,  and 
the  utmoft  that  can  be  made  of  it  will  amount  to  this,   that 
confufion  and  violence  at   the  entry,  and  for  fome  time  after, 
under  the  government  of  a  foreign  race,  introduced  many  ille- 
gal practices,  and  fbme  foreign  principles  of  policy,   contrary 
to  the  fpirit,   and  letter  too,   of  the  antient  conftitution  ;   and 
that  thefe  kings  and  the  lords  u  abufed  their  power  over  the 
"  freemen,  by  extortion  and  opprellion,  as  lords  over  tenants." 
But  it  will  remain  true,  that  neither  kings  nor  lords,  nor  both 
Vol.  II.  E  e  toge- 
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together,  u  *  could  prevail  over  them,  or  .gain  their  content  to* 
"  give  their  right,  or  the  law,  up  to  the  king's  beck.  But  ftill. 
M  the  law  remained  arbiter  both  of  king  and  people,  and  the 
N  parliament  fupreme  expounder  and  judge  both  of  it  and 
i(  them."  Tho  the  branches  were  lopped,  and  the  tree  loft  it's 
beauty  for  a  time,  yet  the  root  remained  untouched,  was  fet 
in  a  good  foil,  and  had  taken  ftrong  hold  in  it :  fo  that  care 
and  culture,  and  time  were  indeed  required,  and  ouranceftors 
v/ere  forced  to  water  it,  if  1  may  ufe  fuch  an  expreflion,  with 
their  blood ;  but  with  this  care,  and  culture,  and  time,  and 
blood,  it  fhot  up  again  with  greater  ftrength  than  ever,  that 
we  might  fit  quiet  and  happy  under  the  fhade  of  it ;  for  if 
the  fame  form  was  not  exactly  reftored  in  every  part,  a  tree  of 
the  feme  kind,  and  as  beautiful,  and  as  luxuriant  as-  the  for- 
mer, grew  up  from  the  fame  root. 

To  bring  our  difcourfe  to  that  point  which  is  here  imme- 
diately concerned,  parliaments  were  never  interrupted,  nor  the 
right  of  any  eftate  taken  away,  however  the  exercife  of  it 
might  be  difturbed.  Nay,  they-  foon  took  the  forms  they  ftill . 
preferve,  were  conftituted  almoft  as  they  now  are,  and  were 
intirely  built  on  the  fame  general  principles^  as  well  as  direct- 
ed to  the  fame  purpofes. 

When  I  fay  that  they  were  conftituted  almoft  as  they 
now  are,  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  any  of  thofe  minute 
queftions,  about  which  a  man  may  employ  much  time  and 
ftudy,  and  have  as  lkt'e  true  and  ufcful  knowledge  of  ourcon- 
ftitution  as  the  moft  ignorant  man  alive.  But  I  propofe  to 
make  a  ftiort  reflection  or  two  on  the  property  and  power  of 
the  three  eftates  that   compofe  our  parliament,   as  they  flood 

*  Nat.  Bacon  fummary  concluf.  of  thefirft  part  of  hift.  and  pol.  difc. 
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formerly,  and  as  they  now  ftand  ;  becaufe  altho  our  parlia- 
ments were  compofed  of  king,  lords  and  commons  in  thofe 
days,  as  well  as  thefe,  yet  the  difference  of  the  weight  which 
each  of  thefe  eftates  hath  caft  into  the  fcale  of  government,  at 
different  periods,  does  in  effecl:  make  fome  difference  in  the 
conftitution  of  parliaments :  and  by  coniidering  this  difference, 
our  thoughts  will  be  led  the  better  to  judge  of  the  true  poife 
of  our  conftitution,  on  maintaining  which  our  all  depends; 
fmce  the  nearer  we  keep  to  it,  the  fafer  our  liberty  is,  and 
iince  every  variation  from  it  is  dangerous  to  our  liberty,  in  a 
degree  proportionable  to  fuch  variation.  Property  then,  and 
power  by  confequence,  have  changed  hands,  or  rather  have 
fhifted  much  in  the  fame  hands  lince  the  Norman  aera.  Kings, 
lords  and  the  church  were  in  thofe  days,  and  long  afterwards, 
the  great  proprietors ;  and  by  the  nature  of  tenures,  as  well  as 
by  the  bulk  of  their  eftates,  they  held  the  commons  in  no  fmall 
fub'eclion,  and  feem  to  have  governed  without  much  regard 
to  them,  or  to  their  concurrence,  in  many  cafes.  But  the 
regard  that  was  not  paid  them  at  firft,  the  kings,  the  lords 
and  the  church  found  it  neceffary  to  pay  them  in  a 
fhort  time  ;  and  that  authority,  that  weight  in  the  balance 
of  power,  which  property  did  not  give  them,  they  foon  ac- 
quired, or  rather  refumed  by  their  numbers,  and  by  the  cir- 
cumflances  that  followed.  By  the  circumftances  that  fol- 
lowed, I  mean  the  great  diforders  in  the  ftate,  and  the  civil 
wars,  which  the  ambition  of  princes,  of  the  nobility,  and  of 
the  church  too,  created.  In  all  thefe  conflicts,  fome  of  the 
commons  "  *  holding  for  the  king,  who  promifed  liberty  from 
<c  the  lords,  and  others  fiding  with  the  lords,  who  promifed 
t{  them  liberty  from  the  king,"  they  came  off  better  in  the  end 
than  their  principals,  and  an  example  rarely  to  be  paralleled 

*  Nat.  Bacon  hift.  and  pol.  difc.  concluf.  of  the  2d  part. 
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was  fet  ;   for  general  liberty  was  nurfed  by  thefe  means,  under 
the  wiig*  of  particular  ambition.     In  later  days,  when  the  na- 
tion,  harraffed  and  fpent  by  the  long  wars  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, kerned  glad  to  fettle  under  any  ftable  government  ; 
and  in  this  temper  gave  many  advantages   to   the  cunning  of 
Henry   the  feventh,  which  the  violence  of  his  fon  improved  ; 
it  is  certain  that   the   commons   fuffered   extremely  from  the 
avarice   of  one,  the    profufion   of  the   other,    and  the  high- 
ftraincd  prerogative  of  both.     But  then  their  fufferings   were 
temporary,  and  may  be  faid  to  have  ended  with  thefe  reigns ; 
whereas  the  fufferings  of  the  nobility  and  the  church  were  per- 
manent and  irretrievable.      "  The  king  and  his  council,"  fays 
the  author  I  quoted  laft,   "  under  color  of  liveries  and  retain- 
"  ders,  brought  the  whole  kingdom  to  be  of  their  livery."      It 
was  fo.     But  ftillthe  commons  loft  nothing,  and  gained  much. 
They  were   more   under  fubjeclion   to  the  crown  ;   but  they 
were  lefs  under  fubjection  to  the  lords  and  the  church.      Not 
only  the  dependencies  on  thefe  were  broken,  but  the  lords  and 
the  church  were  made  more  dependent  on  the  crown  than 
the  commons   had    been   on    them.     The  lords  were  obliged 
to  attend  the  court  at  their  own  expence,  and  might  alienate 
their  eftates  to  defray   this   expence.     A  great   part   of  the 
lands  of  the  church  were  conflfcated   and   parcelled  out    to 
thofe  who  could  buy,  at  very  cheap  rates  ;  and  the  increafe  of 
trade,  which  begun  about  this  time  to   be  very  confiderable, 
put  the  commons  into  a  condition  of  being  the  buyers.     Thus 
were  the  old  foundations  of  property  and  power  fapped  on  one 
fide,  and  new  foundations  laid   on  the  other.     Some  of  the 
weight  of  the  church  continued  in  the  fcale  of  the  lords,  and 
fome    of   it    hath    gone    fince    into   that  of  the   commons. 
The  parliamentary  control  of  the  crown  did  not  become  lefs, 
but  it  became  more  equally  and  more  ufefully  placed.     De- 
mocracy was  fo  well  poifed  with  ariftccracy,  after  this  great 
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change,  that  if  they  divided,  they  could  not  invade  one  ano- 
ther -j  and  if  they  united,  they  could  not  be  invaded  by  the 
monarchy.  Far  different  was  the  cafe  in  other  countries,, 
where  the  crown  got  the  better  of  the  lords,  and  baffled,  at 
leaft  in  fome  degree,  the  monftrous  attempts  of  ecclefiaftical 
ufurpation.  In  France,  for  inftance,  when  the  incroachments 
of  the  papal  power  were  checked,  the  church  compounded 
with  the  crown,  and  an  alliance  fucceeded,  of  the  monarchy 
with  the  hierarchy.  But  if  the  church  was  able  to  compound, 
the  nobility  was  forced  to  fubmit  in  that  kingdom  :  fo  that 
the  authority  and  wealth  of  the  church  being  fixed  on  the 
fide  of  the  crown,  the  whole  ftrength  and  influence  of  the 
nobility  being  taken  from  them,  and  incorporated  with  the 
power  of  the  crown,  and  the  commons  having  nothing  to  do 
in  that  government  but  to  pay  taxes,  and  carry  arms,  the  kings 
of  France  are  become  abfolute  monarchs ;  and  whatever  liberty, 
or  appearance  of  liberty,  there  was  in  that  conftitution,  it  is 
totally  deftroyed. 

When  I  fay  that  parliaments  were  intirely  built  on  the  fame 
general  principles,  as  well  as  directed  to  the  fame  purpofes, 
as  they  ftill  are,  I  mail  be  juftified  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
our  hiflory,  and  of  our  law.  Let  us  confider  this  in  a  cafe 
the  plainefl  imaginable,  tho  it  fuffers  fo  much  debate  through 
the  effrontery  of  fome  men.  Let  us  confider  it  relatively  to> 
that  great  principle,  that  parliaments  ought  to  be  independent 
of  the  crown,  in  all  refpe&s,  except  fuch  as  are  fettled  by  the 
law  and  cuftom  of  parliament,  and  concerning  which  there  is 
no  difpute.  Now,  this  general  principle  hath  not  only  been 
always  the  fame,  but  it  hath  been  always  fo  declared,  in  the 
moft  authentic  and  folemn  manner;  and  parliaments  have 
not  been  more  intent  on  any  national  concern  whatever,  than 
on  maintaining  this  principle,  and  fecuring  the  effects  of  it. 

I  fay, 
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I  fay,  parliaments  have  been  conftantly  thus  intent,  and  efpe- 
cially  in  the  beft  times,  during  more  than  three  centuries 
at  leaft ;  for  I  would  not  go  back  too  far,  nor  grope  unnecef- 
farily  in  the  dark.  What  elfe  did  thofe  laws  mean,  that  were 
made  in  the  time  of  the  Lancafter  kings,  to  regulate  the 
elections,  and  to  prevent  the  influence  which  Richard  the  fe- 
cond  had  illegally  and  arbitrarily  employed,  and  which  there 
was  room  to  fear  that  other  princes  might  employ?  What  elfe 
do  all  thofe  refolutions,  all  thofe  declarations,  all  thofe  remon- 
ftrances,  all  thofe  acls  of  parliament  mean,  that  have  been 
made  fo  often,  and  enforced  fo  ftrongly,  from  time  to  time, 
and  from  thofe  days  to  thefe,  againft  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  either  on  the  elections,  or  on  the  members  of  parlia- 
ment ?  I  mould  be  afhamed  to  afk  any  more  queftions  of  this 
kind,  or  to  defcend  into  any  detail,  in  order  to  prove  what 
every  clerk  of  a  juftice  of  peace,  nay,  almoft  every  day- 
bourer,  knows.  But  there  is  another  queftion,  which  I  mud  afk. 
If  this  be  fo,  what  do  thofe  men  mean,  who  are  employed, 
or  rather,  what  does  he  mean  who  employs  them,  to  plead  in 
all  places,  and  on  all  occafions,  even  the  moft  folemn,  in  fa- 
vor of  this  very  influence,  nay,  of  the  very  worfr,  fort  of  it, 
of  that  influence  which  is  created  immediately  by  corrup- 
tion.; for  to  that  their  arguments  reach  by  undeniable  con- 
fequences  ?  Reafon  is  againft  him  and  them  ;  iince  it  is  a 
plain  abfurdity  to  fuppofe  a  control  on  the  crown,  (and  they 
have  not  yet  ventured  to  fuppofe  the  contrary,  that  I  know 
of)  and  to  eftablifh,  at  the  fame  time,  a  power,  and  even  a 
.right,  in  the  crown,  to  render  this  control  ufelefs.  Expe- 
rience is  againft  them  ;  fince  the  examples  of  other  countries, 
and  at  fome  times  (former  times  I  mean)  of  our  own,  have 
proved,  that  a  prince  may  govern  according  to  his  arbitrary 
will,  or  that  of  his  more  arbitrary  minifler,  as  abfolutely,  and 
:tnuch  more  fecurely  with,  than  without  the  concurrence  of  a 
4  par- 
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parliament.     Authority,    even   the   uniform   authority  of  our- 
whole  legislature,  is  againft  them.    The  voice  of  our  law  gives 
them   the   lye.     How  then  fhall  we  account  for  this  proceed- 
ing ;  this  open  and  defperate  attack  upon  our  conftitution,  andj 
therefore  upon  our  liberty  ?    Have  thefe  great  men  made  any 
nice  difcovery,  that  efcaped  the  blunt  fagacity  of  our  anceftors 
formerly,  and  is  above  the  narrow  conceptions  of  all  other  men, 
except  themfelves,  at  this  time  ?  Is  it  lefs  fit  than  the  wifdorn 
of  this  nation   hath  judged  it  to  be,  for  fo  many  ages*  that 
kings  mould  govern  under  the  constitutional    control   of  two 
other  eftates  ?  Or  is  it  lefs  fit  that  they  mould  govern  fo,    for 
the   time   to  come,    than  it  was  for  the  time  pad:  ?    We  mall 
hear,  for  aught  I  know,  even  in  this  age,   that  kings  are  God's 
vicegerents;    that  they   are,    next  to  him  and  his  fon  Chrift 
Jefus,  fupreme  moderators  and  governors.  We  fhall  hear  again,  - 
perhaps,    of  their  hereditary,     their  divine,    their  indefeafable 
right,   and  the  reft  of  that  filly  cant,   which  was  invented   to 
make  the  ufurpations  of  prerogative  go  down  the  better.    But 
will  even  this  alter  the  cafe  ?    Will  this  make  it  unworthy  of 
them   to   fubmit  to  the  full  control   of  fuch  a  conftitution  as 
God  himfelf  approved,  in  the  inftitution  of  the  Jewifh  fenate? 
Moses  was  undoubtedly  God's  vicegerent.     He  was,  if  ever, 
man  was  fo,  next  and  immediately  under  God,  a  fupreme  mo- 
derator   and    governor.     He  was  *  infpired,    and  affifted  in  a ; 
fupematural  manner  ;  and  yet  he  took  the  advice  of  his  father- 
in-law  Jethro,  the  prieft  of  Midian.     He  afTociated  to  him- 
felf in  the  government  of  the  commonwealth,    or  he  bad  the 
people  take,  as  he  fays  in-)-  another  place,  or  chufe,  u  wife  men 
"  and  understanding,  and  known  among  the  tribes,"  that  they  ■ 
might  be  afTociated  to  him.    He  found  himfelf  unequal  to  the 
tafk  of  governing  alone,    and  he  expoftulated  with  God.  upon . 

*  Exod.  xviii.  f  Deut.  i.. 
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it.  "  ||  I  am  not  able  to  bear  all  this  people  alone.  Have  I 
*'  conceived  all  this  people  ?  Have  I  begotten  them  ?  If  thou 
"  deal  thus  with  me,  kill  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  hand."  Whe- 
ther they,  who  deduce  from  hence  the  inftitution  of  fanhe- 
drins,  are  in  the  right,  or  they  who  aflign  them  a  more  mo- 
dern date,  againft  the  opinion  of  the  Jewifn  doctors  themfelves, 
vvhofe  authority  our  doctors  receive  implicitly  enough  in  fome 
cafes,  and  reject  as  arbitrarily  in  others,  it  matters  net  to  en- 
quire. Let  us  leave  the  difpute  to  the  partifans  of  Josfph 
Scaliger  and  Petavius,  of  father  Simon  and  Le  Clerc 
Thus  much  is  certain.  A  great  fanhedrin  fubfifted  at  Jerufa- 
lem,  even  at  the  coming  of  the  Median,  as  well  as  inferior 
fanhedrins  in  feveral  parts  of  Paleftine  ;  which  form  of  go- 
vernment bore  fome  refemblance  to  our  old  Saxon  conftitu- 
tion ;  and  he  who  takes  the  trouble  of  looking  into  *  Mr. 
Sei.den,  will  find  that  the  great  fanhedrin  had  as  much  au- 
thority, and  exercifed  as  much  power,  as  ever  parliaments  did, 
or  wittenagemots  could  claim.  That  God  approved  a  kind  of 
parliamentary  eftablifhmenr,  and  a  division  of  the  fupreme 
power  between  his  vicegerent  Moses  and  the  feventy  elders,  to 
whom  he  gave  fome  of  the  fpirit  that  was  on  Moses,  the  quo- 
tations I  refer  to  from  holy  writ  do  fufficiently  prove.  After 
this,  it  cannot  be  faid,  I  think,  to  derogate  from  the  majefty 
of  any  prince,  let  us  entertain  as  high  notions  of  this  majefty 
as  we  pleafe,  that  he  is  relieved  from  the  burthen  of  governing 
alone ;  that  he  is  obliged  to  fhare  the  fupreme  power  with 
the  nobility  and  commonalty  of  the  realm  ;  and  that  he  is 
hindered  from  deftroying,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  that 
independency  of  thofe  other  eftates,  which  can  alone  preferve, 
this  divilion  of  the  fupreme  power,  really,  as  well  as  apparent- 
ly.   But  perhaps  thefe  great  and  honeft  men  have  difcovered  a 

j|  Numb.  xi.         *  Seld.  de  Synod.  &  Pracf.  Invid.  ver.  Ebraeorum. 
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neceffity  of  putting  the  members,  or  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  under  the  influence  of  the  crown,  in  order 
to  preferve  this  very  conftitution.  Let  us  fee  therefore  what 
dangers  this  expedient  is  fitted  to  prevent. — Are  we  afraid  that 
an  houTe  of  commons,  unlefs  reftrained  by  places  and  pen- 
fions,  mould  give  up  the  conftitution  to  the  lords,  and  efta- 
blifh  an  ariftocracy  ?  This  fear  would  be  ridiculous  furely ; 
and  he  who  fhould  argue  againft  fuch  a  fuppofition,  would 
make  himfelf  fo — Are  we  afraid  that  an  houfe  of  commons, 
unlefs  reftrained  in  this  manner,  fhould  ufurp  more  power  than 
belongs  to  them,  and  eftablifh  a  kind  of  democratical  tyranny  ? 
But  they  would  have,  in  opposition  to  them,  a  power  fufficient 
to  defeat  their  defigns ;  the  united  power  of  the  crown,  and 
of  the  houfe  of  lords.  Formerly,  indeed,  they  fucceeded  in 
an  attempt  of  this  kind  ;  and  the  king  and  the  lords  may,  at 
any  time,  throw  too  much  power  into  their  fcalc,  and  fet  the 
fenfe  and  fpirit  of  the  people  on  their  iide,  as  was  done  at  that 
time.  But  this  neither  hath  been,  nor  can  be  done,  unlefs  both 
king  and  lords  conduct  themfelves  fo  ill,  that  the  mifchiefs  to 
be  apprehended  from  their  prevalency  appear  as  great,  or 
greater,  than  thole  which  are  to  be  apprehended  from  the  pre- 
valency of  the  commons.  Let  it  be  remembered  too,  that  as 
the  king  and  lords  may  give  too  much  power  and  popularity 
to  the  commons,  fo  the  lords  and  commons  may  give  too  much 
power  to  the  crown.  The  difference  will  lie  only  here  ;  that 
the  king  and  lords  will  never  do  the  firft  delignedly  ;  whereas 
there  is  a  poffibility  that  the  lords  and  commons  may  be  in- 
duced, in  fome  age  lefs  virtuous  than  the  prefent,  by  places, 
pensions  and  other  gratifications,  beftowed  on  a  majority  of 
thofe  aflemblies,  to  do  the  laft  defignedly.  What  now  remains 
to  be  urged,  in  favor  of  this  expedient  ?  From  what  danger  are 
we  to  be  protected  by  it  ?  Shall  we  be  told  that  parliaments  will 
Vol.  II.  F  f  not; 
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not  purfue  the  national  intereft,  unlefs  their  members  are  bought 
into  it  by  the  crown  ?  Something  like  this  hath  been  advanced, 
I  have  heard;  and  nothing  more  impudent,  nor  more  filly 
could  be  advanced.  A  court  that  is  truly  in  the  intereft  of  the 
nation,  will  have,  nay,  muft  have  a  concurrence  of  parliament, 
as  it  would  be  eaiy,  if  it  was  needful,  to  fhew.  Time  and 
trouble,  indeed,  may  be  fometimes  required  to  lead  independent 
men,  who  judge  for  themfelves,  and  comply  becaufe  they  are 
convinced  ;  whereas  neither  one  nor  the  other  are  wanting,  to 
determine  fuch  as  hold  to  a  court  by  a  corrupt  dependency  on 
it :  for  they  are  foon  difciplined,  and  ready  to  perform  the 
whole  exercife  of  parliamentary  mercenaries  at  the  beat  of  a 
drum.  Some  inconveniencies  may  likewife  arife,  for  that  which 
I  have  juft  mentioned  does  not  deferve  the  name,  from  the 
independency  of  parliaments.  Minifters,  for  inftance,  may  be 
called  to  account  by  the  paflion,  by  the  prejudice,  if  you  will, 
of  fuch  arTemblies,  oftener,  perhaps,  than  they  deferve  to  be ; 
or  their  errors  may  be  cenfured,  or  their  faults  be  punifhed,  in 
a  greater  degree,  and  with  more  rigor,  not  only  than  true  po- 
litical juftice  requires,  which  mould  always  be  tempered  with 
mercy,  but  even  than  ftricl:  juftice  exacts.  But  as  one  of  thefe 
is  a  fault,  if  it  be  a  fault,  on  the  beft  fide,  and  as  the  other 
will  certainly  happen  very  feldom,  it  does  not  feem  reafonable, 
that  a  door  mould  be  opened  to  corruption  and  dependency, 
in  order  to  prevent  them.  Nay,  farther,  this  vigilance,  and 
this  feyerity  of  parliaments,  which  we  here  fuppofe,  will  not  fail 
to  have  fome  very  good  effects,  that  are  more  than  fufficient 
to  ballance  the  fuppofed  ill  effects.  Among  the  reft,  they  may 
render  the  ram,  who  are  in  power,  more  cautious,  and  the  bold 
more  modeft.  They  may  render  fools  lefs  fond  of  power,  and 
awe  even  knaves  into  honefty.  It  were  better,  furely,  that 
able  and  good  men  ftiould  now  and  then  fuffer,  nay,  the  good 

man 
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man  who  fuffered  would  be  himfelf  of  this  opinion,  than  that 
the  adulation  and  fervility  of  parliaments,  which  are  the  necef- 
fary  confequences  of  corruption  and  dependency,  mould  ever 
contribute  to  make  the  court  become,  in  any  future  age,  a 
fan&uary  for  pickpockets,  and  an  hofpital  for  changelings. 


am,   SIR,    &c. 


Ff2  LET- 
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LETTER    XVII. 

SIR, 

THE  great  alteration  we  have  fpoken  of,  in  property 
and  power,  brought  our  conftitution,  by  flow  degrees, 
and  through  many  ftruggles  and  dangers,  fo  near  the  moft  per- 
fect idea  of  a  free  fyftem  of  government,  that  nothing  would 
be  now  wanting  to  complete  it,  if  effectual  means  were 
found  of  fecuring  the  independency  of  parliament  againft 
corruption,  as  well  as  it  is  fecured  againft  prerogative.  Our 
kings  have  loft  little  of  the  gaudy  plumage  of  the  crown. 
Some  of  their  fuperfluous  power,  indeed,  hath  been  bought, 
and  more  hath  been  wrefted  from  them.  Notwithstanding 
which,  it  is  a  very  demonftrable  truth,  that  the  crown  muft 
fit  lighter  and  more  fecure  on  the  head  of  a  wife  prince,  (and 
no  conftitution  provides  for,  tho  every  conftitution  mould  pro- 
vide againft,  a  weak  prince)  fince  the  great  change  of  property 
and  power  in  favor  of  the  commons,  than  ever  it  did  before. 
Our  kings  are  no  longer  expofed,  as  fome  of  the  greateft  of 
them  have  been,  to  the  infults  of  turbulent,  ambitious  lords, 
or  haughty  prelates.  It  is  no  longer  in  the  power  of  a  few 
factious  noblemen  to  draw  armies  into  the  field,  and  oblige 
their  prince  to  fight  for  his  crown,  to  fight  to  gain  it,  and  to 
fight  to  keep  it ;  as  Edward  the  fourth  did,  I  think,  in  nine 
pitched  battles.  To  make  the  prince  uneafy,  or  infecure,  as 
we  are  now  conftituted,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  muft 
be  uneafy  under  his  government.  A  popular  king  of  Great 
Britain  will  be  always  not  only  eafy  and  fecure,  but  in  effect 
abfolute.  He  will  be,  what  the  Britifh  conftitution  alone  can 
make  any  prince,  the  abfolute  monarch  of  a  free  people  ;  and 
this  popularity  is  fo  eafily  acquired,  a  king  gains  the  public 
confidence  and  affection  at  fo  cheap  a  rate,   that  he  muft   be 

poor 
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poor  indeed  in  all  the  kingly  virtues,  who  does  not  purchafe 
them,   and  eftablifh  true  popularity  upon  them. 

If  the  condition  of  our  kings  is  mended  in  many  refpects, 
and  made  worle  in  none,  that  of  the  nation  is  mended  in 
every  refpect,  by  the  great  improvements  of  our  conftitution  ; 
which  are  due  principally  to  the  change  I  have  mentioned,  as 
the  advances  we  have  made  in  trade,  and  in  national  wealth 
and  power,  are  due  principally  to  thefe  improvements.  It  is  by 
thele,  that  the  fubjects  of  Great  Britain  enjoy  hitherto  fuch  a  free- 
dom of  their  perfons,  and  fuch  a  fecurity  of  their  property,  as  no 
other  people  can  boaft.  Hence  that  great  encouragement  of  in- 
duftry ;  hence  that  broad  and  folid  foundation  of  credit,  which 
muft  always  continue,  unlefs  the  weight  of  taxes,  and  the  op- 
preflion  of  tax-gatherers  make  it  worth  no  man's  while  to  be  in- 
dubious any  longer,  and  unlefs  national  credit  be  reduced,  by 
length  of  time,  and  private  management,  to  reft  no  longer  on  it's 
natural  and  original  foundation,  but  on  the  feeble  props  of 
yearly  expedients,  and  daily  tricks;  by  which  a  fyftem,  that  ought 
to  be  the  plainer!  and  faireft  imaginable,  will  become  of  courfe 
a  dark,  intricate,  and  wicked  myftery  of  ftockjobbing. 

But  the  great  advantage  we  are  to  infift  upon  here,  which 
hath  arifen  to  the  whole  nation  from  the  alteration  in  the 
ftate  of  property  and  power,  is  this :  that  we  have  been 
brought  by  it  to  the  true  poife  of  a  mixed  government,  con- 
ftituted  like  ours  on  the  three  fimple  forms.  The  democra- 
tical  power  is  no  longer  kept  under  the  fame  dependencies ; 
and  if  an  houfe  of  commons  fhould  now  fail  to  affert  that  in- 
dependent fhare  in  the  fupreme  legiflative  power,  which  the 
conftitution  afligns  to  this  affembly,  it  could  not  proceed,  as 
it  might  and  fometimes  did  formerly,  from  the  nature  of 
tenures,  and  many  other  unavoidable  reftraints  j  it  could  pro- 
ceed 
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ceed  alone  from  the  corruption  of  particular  men,  who  threw 
themfelves  into  a  voluntary  dependency.  The  democratical 
power  of  our  conftitution  is  not  fufficient  to  overtop  the  mo- 
narchical and  ariftocratical ;  but  it  is  fufficient  to  counterwork 
and  balance  any  other  power  by  its.  own  ftrength,  and  with- 
out the  fatal  neceflity  of  favoring  the  ambition  of  the  crown 
againft  the  lords,  or  that  of  the  lords  againft  the  crown.  Nay 
more,  as  our  government  is  now  constituted,  the  three  eftates 
have  not  only  one  common  intereft,  which  they  always  had  ; 
but  they  have,  considered  as  eftates,  no  feparate,  contradic- 
tory intereft.  Our  conftitution  gives  fo  much  grandeur,  fo 
much  authority  and  power  to  the  crown,  and  our  parliaments 
give  fo  immenfe  a  revenue,  that  no  prince  hath  any  real  inte- 
reft to  defire  more,  who  looks  on  himfelf  as  the  fupreme  ma- 
giftrate  of  a  free  people ;  for  if  we  fuppofe  inordinate  ambition, 
or  avarice,  to  make  part  of  his  character,  thefe  paflions  are 
infatiable  :  but  then  for  this  very  reafon,  becaufe  they  are  fo, 
there  ought  to  be  no  account  held  of  them ;  and  tho  a 
prince  may  meafure  his  demands,  a  people,  who  are  in  their 
fenfes,  will  never  meafure  their  conceilions  by  them. 

The  property  of  the  commons  is  not  only  become  far  ftr- 
perior  to  that  of  the  lords  upon  the  whole,  but  in  the  detail 
there  are  few,  very  kw,  inftances  to  be  produced  of  greater 
mares  of  private  property  amongft  the  latter,  than  amongft 
the  former  ;  and  as  the  property  of  the  commons  is  greater, 
fo  it  is  equally  free.  There  are  no  badges  of  fervitude  on 
one  fide  ;  no  pretence  of  any  fuperiority,  except  thole  of 
title  and  rank,  on  the  other.  The  peers  are,,  in  fome  points,, 
I  fpeak  it  with  all  the  refpect  due  to  them,  commoners  with 
coronets  on  their  coats  of  arms  ;  and  affecting  to  act  as  fueh, 
it  is  plain  they  defire  very  wifely  to  be  taken  for  fuch,  on 
many  occafions.     The  interefts  of  thefe  two  eftates  then,  with 

regard 
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regard  to  property,  are  the  fame;  and  their  particuJar  rights 
and  privileges  are  now  fo  well  afcertained,  and  fo  diftinguifhed, 
that  as  the  proximity  of  their  interefts  of  one  fort  mould  al- 
ways unite  them,  fo  the  diftance  of  thofe  of  another  fort  can- 
not eafijy  make  them  clam.  In  fhort,  thefe  two  orders,  ac- 
cording to  the  prefent  conftitution ;  (and  how  different  is  it  from 
that  of  Rome,  or,  in  the  laft  refpect,  even  from  that  of  Spain, 
not  to  mention  that  of  France  ?)  have  no  temptation,  and 
fcarce  the  means,  of  invading  each  other  :  fo  that  they  may 
the  better,  and  the  more  effectually,  employ  their  vigilance, 
and  unite  their  efforts,  whenever  it  mail  be  neceffary,  againft 
the  encroachments  of  the  crown,  from  whofe  fhackles  they 
have  both  emancipated  themielves,  whether  the  attempts  to 
impofe  thefe  fhackles  again  are  carried  on  by  prerogative,  or 
by  the  more  formidable  enemy  of  liberty,  corruption. 

It  hath  been  obferved  already,  that  altho  the  crown  hath 
the  fole  power  of  creating  peers,  yet  the  independency  of  the 
peerage  on  the  crown  is  fecured  by  this ;  that  their  rights  and 
privileges  cannot  be  taken  from  them,  at  the  will  of  the 
crown.  Could  the  crown  unmake,  as  well  as  make  peer?,  it 
would  be  a  jeft  to  talk  of  three  eftates,  fince  there  would  be 
virtually,  and  in  effect,  but  two  ;  and  therefore  our  conftitu- 
tion hath  provided  againft  it.  But  the  commons  of  Great 
Britain  can  make,  and  at  proper  feafons,  and  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, unmake  their  reprefentatives ;  by  which  means,  many 
inconveniencies  and  mifchiefs  are  avoided,  and  many  wife  and 
juft  ends  obtained.  The  peers  of  the  realm  can,  the  commons 
cannot,  aflemble  in  their  collective  body,  without  exceeding 
thofe  numbers,  amongft  whom  the  quiet,  order,  decency  and 
folemnity  of  a  fenate  may  be  preferved.  The  peers  therefore 
fit  in  parliament  in  their  collective,  the  commons  in  their 
reprefentative  body.  The  peers  have  an  inherent,  the  com- 
mons 
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mons  a  delegated  right.  The  peers  are  therefore  accountable 
for  their  conduct,  as  all  other  men  are,  to  God,  to  their  own 
confeiences,  to  the  tribunal  of  public  fame,  and  to  no  other. 
But  the  commons  are  accountable  to  another  tribunal,  as  well 
as  to  thefe,  to  that  of  their  conftituents ;  before  which  they 
muft  frequently  appear,  according  to  the  true  intent  of  our 
conftitution,  to  have  a  cenfure,  or  approbation,  paffed  on 
their  conduct,  by  the  refufal,  or  grant  of  new  powers  to  the 
particular  members.  Thus  the  collective  body  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  delegate,  but  do  not  give  up,  truft,  but  do 
not  alienate  their  right  and  their  power,  and  cannot  be  un- 
done by  having  beggary  or  flavery  brought  upon  them,  un- 
lefs  they  ccv-operate  to  their  own  undoing,  and  in  one  word 
betray  themfelves. 

We  cannot  therefore  fubferibe  to  thofe  two  fayings  of  my 
lord  Bacon,  which  are  quoted  to  this  effect ;  iC  That  England 
li  can  never  be  undone,  unlefs  by  parliaments ;  and  that  there 
«*  is  nothing,  which  a  parliament  cannot  do." — Great  Britain, 
according  to  our  prefent  conftitution  cannot  be  undone  by 
parliaments  ;  for  there  is  fomething  which  a  parliament  can- 
not do.  A  parliament  cannot  annul  the  conftitution  ;  and 
whilft  that  is  preferved,  tho  our  condition  may  be  bad,  it 
cannot  be  irretrievably  fo.  The  legislative  is  a  fupreme,  and 
may  be  called,  in  one  fenfe,  an  abfolute,  but  in  none  an 
arbitrary  power,  *  "  It  is  limited  to  the  public  good  of  the 
"  fociety.  It  is  a  power,  that  hath  no  other  end  but  prefer- 
<c  vation,  and  therefore  can  never  have  a  right  to  deftroy, 
"  enflave,  or  delignedly  to  impoverifh  the  fubjects;  for  the 
<<  obligations  of  the  law  of  nature  ceafe  not  in  fociety,  &c." — 
If  you  therefore  put  fo  extravagant  a  cafe,   as  to  fuppofe  the 


* 


Locke's  effay  on  civil  government,  C.  n.  of  the  extent  of  the  legiflative 
power. 

two 
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two  houTes  of  parliament  concurring  to  make  at  once  a  formal 
cellion  of  their  own  rights  and  privileges,  and  of  thofe  of  the 
whole  nation  to  the  crown,  and  alk  who  hath  the  right,  and 
the  means,  to  refift  the  fupreme  legislative  power  ?  I  anfwer, 
the  whole  nation  hath  the  right ;  and  a  people  who  deferve 
to  enjoy  liberty,  will  find  the  means.  An  attempt  of  this 
kind  would  break  the  bargain  between  the  king  and  the  nation, 
between  the  reprefentative  and  collective  body  of  the  people, 
and  would  diflblve  the  conftitution.  From  hence  it  follows, 
that  the  nation  which  hath  a  right  to  preferve  this  conftitution, 
hath  a  right  to  reiift  an  attempt,  that  leaves  no  other  means 
of  preferving  it  but  thofe  of  refiftance.  From  hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  if  the  conftitution  was  actually  diflblved,  as  it 
would  be  by  fuch  an  attempt  of  the  three  eftates,  the  people 
would  return  to  their  original,  their  natural  right,  the  right 
of  reftoring  the  fame  conftitution,  or  of  making  a  new  one. 
No  power  on  earth  could  claim  any  right  of  impofing  a  con- 
ftitution upon  them  ;  and  lefs  than  any  that  king,  thofe  lords, 
and  thofe  commons,  who,  having   been  intrufted  to  preferve, 

had   deftroyed  the   former. But   to   fuppofe  a  cafe   more 

within  the  bounds  of  pofllbility,  tho  one  would  be  tempted 
to  think  it  as  little  within  thofe  of  probability,  let  us  fuppofc 
our  parliaments,  in  fbme  future  generation,  to  grow  fo  cor- 
rupt, and  the  crown  fo  rich,  that  a  pecuniary  influence  con- 
stantly prevailing  over  the  ma'oiity,  they  fhould  ailembie  for 
little  clfe  than  to  eftablifh  grievances,  inftead  of  redreftip.g 
them  ;  to  approve  the  mcaiiircs  of  the  court,  without  infor- 
mation ;  to  engage  their  countrv  in  alliances,  in  treaties,  in 
wars,  without  examination  ;  and  to  give  money  without  ac- 
count, and  almoft  without  (tint.  The  cafe  would  be  deplor- 
able. Our  conftitution  itfelf  would  become  our  grievance, 
whilft  this  corruption  prevailed  ;  and  if  it  prevailed  long,  our 
conftitution  could  not  laft  long  ;  bccaufe  this  flow  PFQgrefi 
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would  lead  to  the  deftruction  of  it  as  furelv  as  the  more  con- 
cife  method  of  giving  it  up  at  once.  But,  in  this  cafe,  the 
conftitution  would  help  itfelf,  and  effectually  too,  unlefs  the 
whole  mafs  of  the  people  was  tainted,  and  the  electors  were 
become  no  honefter  than  the  elected.  Much  time  would  be 
required  to  beggar  and  enflave  the  nation,  in  this  manner.  It 
could  fcarce  be  the  work  of  one  parliament,  tho  parliaments 
mould  continue  to  be  feptenni-il.  It  could  not  be  the  work 
of  a  triennial  parliament  raoft  certainly  :  and  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  would  have  none  to  blame  but  themfelves  j  be- 
caufe,  as  the  conftitution  is  a  fure  rule  of  action  to  thofe, 
whom  they  chufe  to  act  for  them,  fo  it  is  likewife  a  fure  rule 
of  judgment  to  them,  in  the  choice  of  their  truftees,  and 
particularly  of  fuch  as  have  reprefented  them  already.  In 
fhort,  nothing  can  deftroy  the  conftitution  of  Britain,  but 
the  people  of  Britain  :  and  whenever  the  people  of  Britain 
become  fo  degenerate  and  bafe,  as  to  be  induced  by  corrup- 
tion, for  they  are  no  longer  in  danger  of  being  awed  by  pre- 
rogative, to  chufe  perfons  to  reprefent  them  in  parliament, 
whom  they  have  found  by  experience  to  be  under  an  influence, 
arifing  from  private  intereft,  dependents  on  a  court,  and  the 
creatures  of  a  minifter  j  or  others,  who  are  unknown  to  the 
people,  that  elect  them,  and  bring  no  recommendation  but 
that  which  they  carry  in  their  purfes  ;  then  may  the  enemies 
of  our  conftitution  boaft  that  they  have  got  the  better  of  it, 
and  that  it  is  no  longer  able  to  preferve  itfelf,  nor  to  defend 
liberty.  Then  will  that  trite,  proverbial  fpecch  be  verified  in  our 
cafe,  "  that  the  corruptions  of  the  beft  things  are  the  worft  ;'* 
for  then  will  that  very  change  in  the  ftate  of  property  and 
power,  which  improved  our  conftitution  fo  much,  contribute 
to  the  deftruction  of  it;  and  we  may  even  wifti  for  thofe  lit- 
tle tyrants,  the  great  lords  and  the  great  prelates  again,  to  op- 
pofe  the  encroachments  of  the  crown.     How   preferable   will 
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fubjedtion  to  thofe  powerful  landlords,  (whom  the  commonalty 
were  accuftomed  to  ferve ;   and  by  whom,  if  they  fuffered  on 
one  hand,  they  had  confiderable  advantages  on  the  other)  how 
preferable,   indeed,   will  this  fubjection  appear  to  them,   when 
they  mall  fee  the  whole  nation  oppreffed  by  a  few  upftarts  in 
power ;   often  by  the  meaneft,   always   by   the  worft  of  their 
fellow-fubje&s ;   by  men,   who  owe  their  elevation  and   riches 
neither  to  merit  nor  birth,  but  to  the  favor   of  weak  princes, 
and  to  the  fpoils  of  their  country,   beggared  by  their    rapine. 
Then  will  the   fate  of  Rome  be  renewed,   in  fome  fort,   in 
Britain.      The  grandeur  of  Rome  was  the  work,  of  many  cen- 
turies,   the  effect  of  much  wifdom,   and  the   price  of  much 
blood.     She  maintained   her  grandeur,    whilft    me    prefer  ved 
her  virtue ;    but  when   luxury  grew   up  to   favor   corruption, 
and  corruption  to  nourifh  luxury,    then  Rome   grew   venal  ; 
the  election  of   her  magiftrat.es,    the  fentences  of  her  judges, 
the  decrees  of   her  fenate,    all  was  fold  :    for  her   liberty  was 
fold    when    thefe  were    fold  ;    and    her    riches,   her   power, 
her  glory  could  not  long  furvive  her  liberty.     She,    who   had 
been  the  envy,    as  well  as  the  miftrels  of  nations,   fell   to   be 
an  object  of  their  fcorn,    or  their  pity.     They  had   feen  and 
felt  that  fhe  governed  other  people  by  will,  and  her  own  by  law. 
They  beheld  her  governed  herfelf  by  will ;    by  the   arbitrary 
will  of  the  worft  of  her  own  citizens,   of  the  worft  of   both 
iexes,    of  the    worft    of    human    kind  ;    by    Caligula,    by 
Ci  audius,    by    NtRo,    by    Messalina,    by    Agrippina,    by 
Poppafa,    by   Narcissus,     by    Calistus,    by    Pallas  ;     by 
princes    that    were    ftupid    or    mad  ;   by    women    that    were 
abandoned  to  ambition  and  to  luft  ;    by    minifters   that   were 
emancipated  (laves,   parafttes  and  pandars,  infolent  and   rapa- 
cious.     In    this  miferable  ftate,    the  few    that   retained  fome 
fparks  of  the  old  Roman  fpirit,  had  double  caufe  to  mourn  in 
private  ;    for  it  was  not  lafe  even  to  mourn  in   public.     They 
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mourned  the  lofs  of  the  liberty  and  grandeur  of  Rome  ;  and 
they  mourned  that  both  fhould  be  facriflced  to  wretches  whofe 
crimes  would  have  been  punifhed,  and  whofe  talents  would 
fcarce  have  recommended  them  to  the  meaneft  offices,  in  the 
virtuous  and  prosperous  ages  of  the  commonwealth.  Jnto 
fuch  a  ftate,  the  difference  of  times  and  of  other  circum- 
ftances  confidered,  at  leaft,  into  a  ftate  as  miferable  as  this, 
will  the  people  of  Britain  both  fall,  and  deferve  to  fall,  if 
they  fuffer,  under  any  pretence,  or  by  any  hands,  that  con- 
stitution to  be  deftroyed,  which  cannot  be  deftroyed,  unlefs 
they  fuffer  it ;  unlefs  they  co-operate  with  the  enemies  of  it, 
by  renewing  an  exploded  diftindion  of  parties  ;  by  electing 
thofe  to  reprefent  them,  who  are  hired  to  betray  them  ;  or  by 
fubmir.ting  tamely,  when  the  mafk  is  taken  off,  or  falls  off,, 
and  the  attempt  to  bring  beggary  and  flavery  is  avowed,  or 
can  be  no  longer  concealed.  If  ever  this  happens,  the  friends 
of  liberty,  fhould  any  fuch  Temain,  will  have  one  option  ftill 
left ;  and  they  will  rather  chufe,  no  doubt,  to  die  the  laft  of 
Britifh  freemen,  than  bear  to  live  the  firft  of  Britifh  flaves. 


am,    S  I  R,    &c 
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LETTER     XVIII. 


S  I  R, 


IF  we  had  propofed  nothing  more  to  ourfelves,  in  writing 
this  Differtation  on  parties,  than  the  entertainment,  fuch 
as  it  is,  of  your  readers,  and  our  own  amufement ;  we  mould 
not  have  dwelt,  perhaps,  fo  much  on  the  nature  of  the  Britifh 
conftitution,  nor  have  recurred  fo  often  to  afiert  the  neceffary 
independency  of  parliaments  on  the  crown.     But  we  had  ano- 
ther motive,  which  we  are  neither  afraid,  nor  afhamed  to  avow. 
This  neceffary  independency  of  parliaments,  in  which  the  eft 
fence  of  our  conftitution,  and  by  confequence  of  our  liberty 
confifts,  feems  to  be  in  great,  not  to  fay,  in  imminent  danger 
of  being  loft.     They  who  are  alarmed  at  every  thing  that  is  faid 
in  favor  of  our  conftitution,  and  of  Britifh  liberty,  and  who 
are  prejudiced  againft  every  man  who  writes  or  fpeaks  in  de- 
fence of  them,  may  take,  or  affect  to  take,    and  try  to  give 
offence  at  this  expreflion.      But  we  defire  to  be  underftood,  as 
we  have  explained  our  meaning  upon  fome  former  cccafion. 
We  underftand  our  conftitution  to  be  in  danger,  not  only  when 
it  is  attacked,   but  as  foon  as  a  breach  is  made,  by  which  it  may- 
be attacked ;  and  we  underftand  this  danger  to  be  greater,  or 
lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  breach  that  is  made,  and  without  any 
regard  to  the  probability  or  improb  bility  of  an  attack.   This, 
explanation  of  our  meaning  is  the  better  founded,   becaufe  the 
nation  hath  an  undoubted  right  to  preferve   the  conftitution 
not  only  inviolate,   but  fecure  from  violations.     Should  corrup- 
tion prevail  among  the   members,   which  we  trull  will  never 
happen,  as  notoriouily  as  it  does  in  the  elections  of  parliament, 
we  all  know  how  much  the  magnanimity  of  our  prefent  king; 
would  fcorn  to  take  fo  mean  an  advantage  over  the  nation*; 
how  much,  on  the  contrary,   his  heroical  fpirit  would,  prompt 
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him  to  maintain  the  liberty  even  of  a  degenerate  people,  who 
might  deferve  no  longer  the  enjoyment  of  fo  invaluable  a  blef- 
fing,  but  who  could  never  deferve  to  have  it  taken  from  them 
by  a  prince  of  that  family,  which  was  raifed  by  them  to  the 
throne,  for  no  other  reafon  but  to  preferve  it.  All  this  we 
know  ;  and  the  nation  may  have,  no  doubt,  the  fame  confi- 
dence in  every  future  king  of  the  fame  illuftrious  and  royal 
houie.  But  this  will  not  alter  the  cafe  ;  nor  make  that,  which 
I  call  danger,  ceafe  to  be  fuch.  Should  angels  and  arch-angels 
come  down  from  heaven  to  govern  us,  the  fame  danger  would 
exift,  until  the  fprings,  from  whence  it  arifes,  were  cut  off; 
not  becaufe  fome  angels  and  arch-angels  have  fallen,  and  from 
being  the  guardians,  have  become  the  tempters  and  tormentors  of 
mankind,  and  others  therefore  may  fall ;  but  becaufe,  as  private 
liberty  cannot  be  deemed  fecure  under  a  government,  wherein 
law,  the  proper  and  fole  fecurity  of  it,  is  dependent  on  will ; 
fo  public  liberty  mull  be  in  danger,  whenever  a  free  conftitu- 
tion,  the  proper  and  fole  fecurity  of  it,  is  dependent  on  will  ; 
and  a  free  constitution,  like  ours,  is  dependent  on  will,  when- 
ever the  will  of  one  eftate  can  direct  the  conduct  of  all  three. 

Having  thus  explained  what  I  mean  by  danger,  and  taken 
away  all  color  for  cavil,  it  remains  that  I  prove  this  danger  to 
be  real,  and  not  the  phantom  of  a  crazy  imagination,  or  a 
prejudiced  mind.  This  (hall  be  done  therefore  as  fhortly  as  I 
am  able,  and  by  an  undeniable  deduction  of  fads. 

He  who  undertakes  to  govern  a  free  people  by  corruption, 
and  to  lead  them  by  a  falfe  intereft,  againfr.  their  true  intertft, 
cannot  boaft  the  honor  of  the  invention.  The  expedient  is  as 
old  as  the  world,  and  he  can  pretend  to  no  other  honor  than 
that  of  being  an  humble  imitator  of  the  devil.  To  corrupt  our 
parliaments  hath  been  often  attempted,  as  well  as  to  divide  our 
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people,  in  favor  of  prerogative,  and  in  order  to  let  the  arbitrary 
will  of  our  princes  loofe  from  the  reftraints  of  law.     We  ob- 
ferved  this  in  (peaking  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the   fecond  : 
but  the  efforts  then  made  were  ineffectual.  The  frugal  habits  of 
the  former  age  were  not  intirely  loft  in  that ;  which,  I  prefume, 
may  be  reckoned  as  one  caufe  of  the  noble   ftands   that  were 
then  made  by  our  parliaments  in  oppoiition  to  the  court.    But 
not  to  afcribe  more  honor  than  is  due,   perhaps,   to  our  fathers, 
the  revenue  of  the  crown  was,  at  that  time,  fo  fmall,  (I  fpeak 
comparatively  ;   for,  in  every  other  refpedt,  it  was  very  ample,} 
and  the  profufion  of  that  prince  on  his  pleafures  was  fo  great, 
that  no  minifter  of  king  Charles  the  fecond  could  find  fums 
fufficient  to  buy  a  parliament.    He  ftood  therefore  on  his  pre- 
rogative, {trained  it  as  far  as  he  durft,  and  made  all  the  ufe  of 
it  he  could.     The  revenue  of  the  crown  was  greatly  increafed 
in   the   reign   of  king  James  the  fecond,  and  was  given  moft 
unwifely  for  life.     I  fay,   moft  unwifely  ;  for  as  a  prince  who 
hath  an  heart  and  head  to  govern  well,   cannot  ftand  in  need 
of  fuch  a  grant ;    fo  a  prince  who  hath  neither,  does  not  de- 
ferve  it :   and  therefore,  whatever  the  generofity  of  our  coun- 
trymen  to   their   princes   may  carry  them  to  do  at  any  time, 
they   might   leave   this  undone  at  all  times,  without  any  re- 
flection  on    their   prudence,    or  even  their  generofity.     The 
reign   of  king  James  was  fhort ;  and  during  this  fhort  reign 
he  refted  on   that  prerogative,  which  he  knew  was  a  cheaper 
expedient  than  corruption,  and  which  he  vainly  flattered  him- 
fcif  was  enough   confirmed  to  fupport  the  meafures  he  took, 
for  fubverting  the  religion,  the  laws,  and  the  liberty  of  Bri- 
tain.    Thus  were  men  brought,  by  the  conduct  of  thefe  two 
princes,  to  fix  their  eyes  on  prerogative,  as  the  fole  inftrument 
of  tyranny,  and  to  forget  that  corruption  had  been  employed, 
tho    unfuccefsfully,    by  king  Charles,    and  might  have  been 
employed  with  greater  force,    and  perhaps  more  fuccefs,   by 
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king  James.     The  cry  of  the  nation  was  for  a  free  parliament, 
and  no  man  feemed  to  doubt,  in  that  ferment,  but  that  a  par- 
liament rauft  be  free,  when  the  influence  which  the  crown 
had  ufurped  in  the  precedent  reigns  over  the  elections,   was 
removed,  as  it  was  by  the  revolution.     But  this  general  rhad- 
vertency,  as  well  as  the  particular  neglect  of  thofe  who  took 
the  lead  in  national  affairs  at  that  time,  is  the  more  furprifing, 
foecaufe   corruption  having  been   fo   lately  employed,   among 
other  means,   to  render  parliaments  dependent  on  the  crown, 
the  danger  of  corruption  was,    by  confequence,   one  of  thofe 
dangers  againfl  which  the  nation  had  a  right  to  be  fecured,  as 
well  as  a  promife  of  being  fo,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  prince 
of  Orange's  declaration.  Thofe  perfons  efpecially,  who  had  ex- 
claimed fo  loudly  againft  place-men  and  penfioners,  in  the  reign 
of  king  Charles,  and  who  complained,  at  this  inftant,  fo  bit- 
terly of  the  undue  influence  that  had  been  employed,  in  fmall 
boroughs  chiefly,  to  promote  the  elections  of  the  parliament 
which  fat  in  the  reign  of  king  James,  ought  to  have  been  at- 
tentive, one  would  think,  to  take  the  glorious  opportunity  that 
was  furnifhed  them  by  a  new  fettlement  of  the  crown,  and  of 
the  conftitution,   to  fecure  the  independency  of  parliaments 
effectually  for  the  future.     Machtavel  obferves,  and  makes  it 
the  title  of  one  of  his  difcourfes,   that  u  a  free  government,  in 
M  order  to  maintain  itfelf  free,  hath  need,  every  day,  of  fome 
«<  new  provisions  in  favor  of  liberty."     The  truth  of  this  ob- 
fervation,  and  the  reafons  that  fupport  it,  are  obvious.     But  as 
every  day  may  not  furnifh  opportunities  of  making  fome  of 
thofe  new  and  neceflary  provifions,  no  day  that  does  furnifn 
the  opportunity  ought  to  be  neglected.    The  Romans  had  been 
fo  liberal  in  bellowing  the  right  of  citizens  on  ftrangers,  that 
the  power  of  their  elections  began  to  fall  into  fuch  hands  as  the 
conflitution  had  not  intended  to  truft  with  them.     Quintus 
Fabius  faw  the  growing  evil  j  and  being  cenfor,  he  took  the 
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opportunity  ;    confined  all  thefe  new  electors  into  four  tribes ; 
put   it  out  of  their  power  to  turn  the  -elections,  as  they  had 
done,  whilft  their  numbers  were  divided  among  all  the  tribes ; 
freed  his  country  from  this  danger  ;   reftored  the  conftitution, 
according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  it ;   and  obtained, 
by  umverfal  fuffrage,  the   title  of  Maximus.     Jf  a  fpirit  like 
this  had  prevailed  among  us,  at  the  time  we  fpeak  of,  fome- 
thing  like  this  would  have  been  done  :    and  finely  fomething 
like    it  ought   to  have  been  done  ;  for  the  revolution  was,  in 
many  inftances,  and  it  ought  to  have  been  fo  in  all,  one  of 
thofe  renewals  of  our   conftitution  that   we  have  often   men- 
tioned.    If  it  had  been  fuch,  with  refpect  to  the  elections  of 
members   to  ferve  in  parliament,  thefe  ele&ions  might  have 
been  drawn  back  to  the  antient   principle  on  which  they  had 
been  eftablifhed  ;  and  the  rule  of  property,  which  was  followed 
antiently,    and   was   perverted   by   innumerable   changes  that 
length  of  time  produced,  might  have  been  reftored  ;  by  which, 
the  communities  to  whom   the  right  of  electing  was  trufted,  as 
well  as  the  qualifications  of  the  electors  and  the  elected,  might 
have  been  fettled  in  proportion  to  the  prefent  ftate   of  things. 
Such  a  remedy  might  have  wrought  a  radical  cure  of  the  evil 
that  threatens  our  conftitution  ;  whereas  it  is  much  to  be  ap- 
prehended, even  from  experience,  that  all  others  are  merely 
palliative  ;  and  yet  the  palliative  muft  be  employed,  no  doubt, 
till  the  fpecific  can  be  procured. 

But  nothing  of  this  kind  was  done  at  the  revolution.  Pleafed 
that  the  open  attacks  on  our  conftitution  were  defeated  and 
prevented,  men  entertained  no  thought  of  the  fecret  attacks 
that  might  be  carried  on  againft  the  independency  of  parlia- 
ments ;  as  if  our  dangers  could  be  but  of  one  kind,  and  could 
arife  but  from  one  family.  Soon  after  the  revolution,  indeed, 
men  of  all  fides,  and  of  all  denominations,  (for  it  was  not  a 
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party-  caufe,  tho  it  was  endeavored  to  'be  made  fuch)  began 
to  perceive  not  only  that  nothing  effectual  had  been  done  to 
hinder  the  undue  influence  of  the  crown  in  elections,  and  an 
over-balance  of  the  creatures  of  the  court  in  parliament,  but 
that  the  means  of  exercifing  fuch  an  influence,  at  the  will  of 
the  crown,  were  unawares  and  infenfibly  increafed,  and  every 
day  increasing.  In  a  word,  they  began  to  fee  that  the  foun- 
dations were  laid  of  giving  as  great  power  to  the  crown  indi- 
rectly, as  the  prerogative,  which  they  had  formerly  dreaded 
fo  much,  could  give  directly,  and  of  eftablifhing  univerfal 
corruption.  The  flrft  hath  happened,  and  we  pray  that  the 
laft  never  may. 

The  net  revenue  of  the  crown,  at  the  abdication  of  king 
James,  amounted  to  fomewhat  more  than  two  millions,  with- 
out any  tax  on  land,  or  malt,  and  without  a  multitude  of 
grievous  impofitions  and  excifes,  that  have  been  fince  heaped 
on  the  nation.  It  is  plain,  and  it  was  fo  then,  that  this  reve- 
nue might  have  been  fo  increafed,  as  to  anfwer  annually  the 
great  annual  expences,  in  which  we  engaged  foon  afterwards. 
In  this  cafe,  the  people  would  not  have  had  a  greater,  nay 
nor  fo  great  a  burthen  to  bear,  as  they  had  in  the  courfe  of 
the  two  wars  that  followed  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  thefe  wars, 
they  would  have  found  themfelves  with  little  or  no  load  upon 
them,  infteid  of  crouching  under  a  debt  of  fifty  millions- 
That  this  method  was  not  taken,  furnifhes  matter  of  very  me- 
lancholy reflection  to  the  prefent,  and  will  do  fo  to  future 
generations.  But  thefe  reflections  are  no  part  ol  my  fubject. 
How  it  came  to  pafs  that  a  method  fo  practicable,  and  fo 
eligible,  was  Hot  taken,  (whether  this  was  owing  to  private 
intereft,  to  party- cunning  of  different  and  oppofite  kinds,  or 
to  an  unhappy  refinement  in  politics,  that  contracting  national 
debts,  under  a  new  eftablifhment,  was  an  effectual  expedient 

to 
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to  attach  men  to  this  eftablimment)  I  mall  not  prefume  to  fay. 
Ail  three  might  have  their  fLare,  perhaps,  in  determining  for 
another  meafure.  At  leaft  it  is  a  point,  on  which  the  men 
of  that  time  have  fpoken  with  much  prejudice,  and  little  can- 
dor. But  however  that  might  be,  certain  it  is  that  we  be- 
gan to  borrow  at  high  intereft,  to  anticipate  and  mortgage, 
immediately  after  the  revolution  :  and  having  once  begun, 
there  was  no  remedy  ;  we  were  forced  to  proceed  in  the  fame 
manner,  thro  the  courfe  of  two  mighty  wars.  Formerly,  the 
whole  expence  of  the  ftate  was  born  by  the  crown  ;  and 
when  this  expence  grew,  upon  extraordinary  occaiions,  too 
great  for  the  revenue  of  the  crown  to  bear,  the  people  aided 
the  crown,  if  they  approved  the  occafions  of  the  expence. 
Thefe  grants  were  properly  aids,  no  more  :  for  the  revenue 
of  the  crown  was  engaged  in  the  firft  place,  and  therefore  it 
might  feem  reafonable  that  the  crown  mould  have  the  levying 
and  management  of  the  whole  ;  of  thefe  aids,  as  well  as  of 
the  {landing  revenue.  But  it  happened  in  this  cafe,  as  it  does 
in  many  ;  the  reafon  of  the  thing  ceafed,  and  the  thing  con- 
tinued. A  feparate,  private  revenue,  or  a  civil-lift,  as  we 
commonly  call  it,  was  ailigned  to  the  crown.  From  that 
time,  the  former  order  hath  been  reverfed.  Our  kings,  in- 
flead  of  contributing  moll,  have  contributed  nothing  to  the 
public  charge  ;  and  the  people  of  Britain,  inftead  of  giving 
occa{ionally  aids  to  the  crown,  have  taken  upon  themfelves 
the  whole  load  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expences,  for 
which  they  annually  provide.  Notwithftanding  this  vaft  alte- 
ration in  the  ftate  of  the  revenue,  and  the  intereft  of  the 
king  and  the  people  in  the  management  of  it,  the  fame  forms 
of  granting  aids  to  the  crown,  and  of  levying  taxes,  and  of 
managing  the  public  treafure,  have  been  continued :  fo  that 
the  people  ftand  obliged  (for  the  crown,  that  is  trufted  with 
the  whole,  is  bound  for  nothing)  to  make  good  all  deficiencies, 
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tho  they  have  no  fhare  in  the  management  of  the  revenue. 
Our  kings,  fince  the  eftablifhment  of  the  civil-lift,  have  not 
only  a  private  and  feparate  eftate,  but  receive  a  kind  of  rent- 
charge  out  of  the  public  eftate,  to  maintain  their  honor  and 
dignity,  nothing  elfe  :  and  whether  the  public  eftate  thrive, 
or  not,  this  rent- charge  muft  be  made  good  to  them  j  at  leaft, 
as  it  hath  been  fettled  on  our  prefent  moft  gracious  monarch, 
if  the  funds  appropriated  produce  the  double  of  that  immenfe 
revenue  of  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  which  hath 
been  fo  liberally  given  him  for  life,  the  whole  is  his,  without 
account;  but  if  they  fail  in  any  degree  to  produce  it,  the  intire 
national  fund  is  engaged  to  make  up  the  difference.  But  al- 
tho  our  kings  have  thus  no  longer  any  immediate  intereft  in 
the  public  eftate,  they  are  trufted  with  the  intire  management 
of  it.  They  are  not  only  ftewards  for  the  public,  but  they 
condefcend  to  be  fuch  for  all  thofe  private  perfons,  who  are 
the  creditors  of  the  public,  and  have  the  additional  trouble  of 
managing  about  three  millions  a  year,  on  this  head. 

Now  this  new  fettlement,  which  appears  abfurd  in  fpecu- 
lation,  how  wife  foever  it  may  have  been  thought  contrived 
for  pra&iee,  hath  had  this  evident  and  inevitable  coniequence. 
As  we  have  annually  increafed  our  funds,  and  our  taxes,  we 
have  annually  increafed  the  power  of  the  crown  ;  and  thefe 
funds  and  taxes  being  eftablimed  and  laid  for  perpetuity, 
or  for  terms  equivalent  to  perpetuity,  in  the  fenfe  here  intended, 
this  increafe  of  power  muft  not  only  continue,  but  ftill  in 
creafe,  as  long  as  the  fyftem  of  oeconomy  fubilfts.  How  this 
increafe  of  power  arifes  from  the  increafe  of  funds  and  taxes, 
and  the  influence  of  the  crown  grows,  in  proportion  to  the 
burthen  on  the  people,  heavier,  hath  been  explained  fo  much 
in  the  debates  on  a  late  deteftable  occafion,  that  much  lefs 
needs  to  be  faid  on  the  fubject  here.     If  we   conflder,  in  the 
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increafe  of  taxes,  nothing  more  than  the  increafe  of  officers 
firft,  by  which  a  vaft  number  of  new  dependents  on  the  crown 
are  created  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  (dependents  as  nu- 
merousj  and  certainly  more  prevalent  than  all  the  tenants  and 
wards  of  the  crown  were  anciently  ;)  and  fecondly,  the  pow- 
ers given  to  the  treafury,  and  other  inferior  officers,  on  ac7 
count  of  thefe  taxes,  which  are  at  leaft  as  great  and  as  grievous,, 
in  this  free  government  of  ours,  as  any  that  are  exercifed  in 
the  moft  arbitrary  government,  on  the  fame  occafions ;  if  we 
confider  this  alone,  we  mall  find  reafbn  fufficient  to  conclude, 
that  altho  the  power  of  prerogative  was  more  open,  and  more 
noify  in  it's  operations,  yet  the  power  thus  acquired  is  more 
real  and  may  prove  more  dangerous  for  this  very  reafon,  be- 
caufe  it  is  more  covered,  and  more  filent.  That  men  began 
to  fee,  very  foon  after  the  revolution,  the  danger  arifing  from 
hence  to  our  conftitution,  as  I  (aid  above,  is  moft  certain. 
No  lefs  than  feven  acts  were  made,  in  king  William's  reign, , 
to  prevent  undue  influences  on  elections ;  and  one  of  the  ads, 
as  I  remember,  for  I  have  it  not  before  me,  is  grounded-  on 
this  fact,  *  u  that  the  officers  of  the  excife  had  frequently,  by 
"  threats  and  promifes,  prevailed  on  electors,  and  absolutely  de- 
u  barred  them  of  the  freedom  of  voting."  What  hath  been  done, 
or  attempted  to  be  done,  fince  that  time,  in  the  fame  view,, 
and  what  hath  been  done,  or  attempted  to  be  done,  both  in: 
the  reign  of  king  William  and-  fince,  to  prevent  an  undue 
influence  on  the  elected,  as  well  as  on  the  electors,,  I  need  not 
recapitulate.  They  are  matters  of  frefli  date,  and  enough 
known.  Upon  the  whole,  this  change  in  the  ftate  and  pro- 
perty of  the  public  revenue  hath  made  a  change  in  our  con- 
ftitution, not  yet  perhaps  attended  to  fufficiently,  but  fuch  an; 
one  however  as  deferves  our  utmoft  attention,   fince  it  gives  a;. 

*■  Tertio-GuL.  &  Mar,. 
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power,  unknown  in  former  times,  to  one  of  the  three  eftates ; 
and  fince  public  liberty  is  not  guarded  againft  the  dangers  that 
may  arife  from  this  power,  as  it  was,  and  as  it  is  now  more 
than  ever,  againft  the  dangers  that  ufed  to  arife  from  the 
powers  formerly  pofTefted  or  claimed  by  the  crown.  For- 
merly, prerogative  was  kept  in  fight,  and  provifions  were 
made  againft  the  effects  and  encroachments  of  it,  as  often  as 
occafton  required,  and  opportunity  offered.  They  who  called 
themfelves  friends  to  the  government,  in  thofe  days,  oppofed 
thefe  provifions.  They  who  were  friends  to  the  conftitution, 
promoted  them.  That  the  fame  thing  fhould  happen  again, 
in  a  fimilar  cafe,  we  muft  expect.  But  as  the  friends  of  the 
conftitution,  in  times  paft,  were  not  deterred,  tempted,  nor 
wearied,  whilft  they  defended  it  againft  dangers  of  one  kind, 
and  by  their  honeft  perfeverance  delivered  it  down,  not 
only  fafe,  but  more  improved,  to  pofterity ;  let  us  flatter 
ourfelves  with  this  agreeable  hope,  that  the  friends  of  the 
conftitution,  at  this  time,  and  in  all  times  to  come,  will  be 
neither  deterred,  tempted,  nor  wearied  in  the  lame  generous 
caufe,  in  watching  and  guarding  it  againft  dangers  of  ano- 
ther kind  ;  and  that  they  will  deliver  it  down,  in  like  man- 
ner, to  future  generations.  Sure  I  am  there  are  reafbns,  and 
thofe  of  no  fmall  moment,  why  they  mould  be  more  watch- 
ful, more  upon  their  guard,  more  bold,  and  more  inceflant 
in  their  endeavors,  if  pofllble,  even  than  the  aflertors  of  Bri- 
tifh  liberty  were  formerly  ;  and  the  enumeration  of  fome  of 
thefe  reafons  is  an  article  not  to  be  omitted  on  this  occasion. 


I  am,  SIR,    &c. 


LET- 
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LETTER     XIX. 


S  I  R, 


AS  the  means  then  of  influencing  by  prerogative,  and  of 
governing  by  force,  were  confidered  to  be  increafed 
formerly,  upon  every  increafe  of  power  to  the  crown,  fo  are 
the  means  of  influencing  by  money,  and  of  governing  by  cor- 
ruption, to  be  considered  as  increafed  now,  upon  that  increafe 
of  power  which  hath  accrued  to  the  crown  by  the  new 
conftitution  of  the  revenue  fince  the  revolution.  Nay  far- 
ther. Not  only  the  means  of  corrupting  are  increafed,  on 
the  part  of  the  crown,  but  the  facility  of  employing  thefe 
means  with  fuccefs  is  increafed,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  on 
the  part  of  the  electors,  and  of  the  elected.  Nay,  farther 
ftill.  Thefe  means  and  this  facility  are  not  only  increafed, 
but  the  power  of  the  crown  to  corrupt,  as  I  have  hinted  al- 
ready, and  the  pronenefs  of  the  people  to  be  corrupted,  muff, 
continue  to  increafe  on  the  fame  principles,  unlefs  a  flop  be 
put  to  the  growing  wealth  and  power  of  one,  and  the  grow- 
ing depravity  of  the  other.  We  are,  to  be  fure,  in  no  dan- 
ger from  any  advantage  his  majefty  will  take  of  this  Situation; 
but  if  advantage  be  not  taken  in  favor  of  our  conftitution, 
of  the  prefent  rnoft  happy  reign,  of  the  mild  and  beneficent 
temper  of  our  heroical  monarch,  of  the  generous  principle, 
inftilled  by  nature,  and  improved  by  philofophy,  of  his  royal 
confort,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  for  we  fpeak  hypothetically  all 
along,  as  the  reader  will  pleafe  to  remember,  even  where  the 
precaution  is  not  ufed  ;  it  may  be  fuppofed,  I  fay,  that  pre- 
tended friends  to  the  government,  and  real  enemies  to  this 
conftitution,  no  matter  whether  they  are  fuch  by  principle, 
or  become  fuch  by  their  crimes,  will  get  into  fuperior  power,, 
in  fome  future  time,  and  under  fome  weak  or  wicked  prince  : 

andi 
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and  whenever  this  happens,  the  fubverfion  of  our  confiiitu- 
tion,  and  of  our  liberty  by  confequence,  will  be  the  moft 
eafy  enterprize  imaginable ;  becaufe  nothing  can  be  more 
,eafy  than  the  creation  of  an  anti-conftitutional  dependency  of 
the  two  houfes  of  parliament  on  the  crown  will  be  in  that 
cafe;  and  becaufe  fuch  a  dependency  of  the  two  houfes  is 
as  real  a  fubverfion  of  our  conftitution  as  an  abfolute  abolifh- 
ment  of  parliaments  would  be. 

The  firfi:  of  thofe  means  of  corruption,  that  have  grown 
up,  or  been  increafed,  fince  the  revolution,  which  I  fhall 
mention,  is  the  eftablifhment  of  the  civil-lift ;  not  fo  much 
on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  originally  given,  as 
on  account  of  that  in  which  it  hath  been  fince  given,  and 
of  the  vaft  augmentations  that  have  been  made  to  it ;  aug- 
mentations, that  may  be  doubled  or  trebled,  in  times  to  come, 
upon  the  fame  motives,  under  the  fame  and  other  pretences ; 
in  fhort,  juft  as  ipeciouily  as  they  have  been  made.  The  re- 
venue of  king  James  the  fecond,  as  it  flood  at  his  abdica- 
tion, hath  been  mentioned ;  and  it  would  not  be  hard  to 
fhew,  by  indifputable  computations,  that  they  who  appre- 
hended he  might  be  able  to  govern  without  parliaments,  or 
to  buy  parliaments,  if  he  wanted  their  afTiftance,  had  good 
reafon  for  fuch  apprehenfions,  notwithstanding  the  expence  he 
was  at,  over  and  above  all  the  ordinary  charges  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  maintaining  againft  law  a  great  Handing  army  of  fixteen 

or  eighteen  thoufand   men. But   to  go  back  to   the  reign 

.  .of  king  Charles  the  fecond,  whole  revenue  was  much  lefs. 
The  patriots  of  that  age,  even  when  this  revenue  was  com- 
puted at  no  more  than  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  a  year,  took  great  alarm  at  the  pecuniary  influence  it 
might  create,  and  looked  upon  it,  and  fpoke  of  it,  as  a 
fund  for  corruption.    Now,  if  this  revenue  could  aftord  a  fund 

for 
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for  corruption,  when,  betides  maintaining  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  crown,  it  was  to  defray  all  the  other  expences 
of  the  ftate,  and  among  the  reft,  thofe  of  a  fmall  army,  and 
a  great  fleet ;  what  would  the  fame  patriots  think  of  a  re- 
venue of  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  or  a  million  a  year, 
applicable  to  the  particular  expences  of  the  crown  alone,  and 
not  one  farthing  of  which  facred  treafure  was  ever  diverted  to 
any  national  ufe  ?  They  would  have  the  fame  jufl  confidence, 
no  doubt,  as  we  have  in  his  prefent  majefty ;  but  they  would 
fay  as  we  do,  that  fo  immenfe  a  private,  or  feparate  revenue, 
may  become  hereafter  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  corruption  :  and 
therefore  that  the  independency  of  parliaments  is,  and  mud  be 
in  real  danger,  till  fome  remedies,  as  effectual  againft  the 
pecuniary  influence,  as  have  been  found  againft  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown,  are  provided.  They  would  fhew 
that  a  fmall  fum,  in  aid  of  places  and  penfions,  of 
fears  and  expectations,  might  ferve  for  the  ordinary  charge 
of  annual  corruption  ;  and  that  a  fmall  laving  referved 
every  year  might  produce,  at  the  end  of  feven,  a  fund  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  extraordinary  charge  of  feptennial  and  national 
corruption. 

But  again.  If  we  fuppofe  the  civil  lift  to  become  an  in- 
fufHcient  fund  for  thefe  purpofes,  by  the  profuiion  of  fome 
future  king,  (and  nothing  lefs  than  the  moft  extravagant  pro- 
fufion  can  make  it  fo ;)  or  if  we  fuppofe  that  fome  future  king 
may  join  to  fo  many  ill  qualities,  as  leave  him  no  means  of 
governing  but  by  corruption,  a  fordid  avarice,  that  renders 
him  unable  to  open  his  coffers,  even  for  this  ufe ;  yet  will  a 
very  little  iniquitous  cunning  fufflce  to  create  funds  for  corrup- 
tion, that  may  come  in  aid  of  the  civil  lift.  It  is  natural  for 
men  to  be  lefs  frugal,  when  others  are  to  pay  for  their  want 
of  frugality.     Our   kings   therefore  may  become  more  apt  to 

Vol.  II.  I   i  take, 
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take,  and  our  minifters  to  advife  fuch  engagements,  as  plunge 
the  nation,  at  every  turn,  into  vaft  expence,  fince  the  load 
which  fell,  in  part  at  Icaft,  on  the  crown  formerly,  falls  intire 
on  the  people  now.  But  befides  this  genera]  reafon  to  pro- 
mote a  want  of  frugality,  there  may  arife  particular  reafons, 
of  more  pofitive  and  more  pernicious  effect.  A  weak  admini- 
ftration,  for  inftance,  may  pretend  public  necefiity,  when  pri- 
vate inability  alone  hath  formed  the  conjuncture  ;  and  frequent 
and  extravagant  fupplies  may  be  afked  and  obtained,  to  do,  or 
to  undo,  by  the  weight  of  money,  what  might  have  been  at- 
tained, cr  prevented)  by  a  little  forefight,  and  by  a  prudent 
conduct.  A  wicked  adminiftration  may  propofe  to  impoverifh 
the  people ;  to  render  them  as  fubmiflive  and  as  abject  as  the 
fubjects,  the  boors,  or  the  flaves,  in  fome  foreign  countries,  and 
to  beggar  them  out  of  their  fturdinefs.  But  there  is  another 
view,  that  may  be  common  to  a  weak  and  a  wicked  adminiftra- 
tion both.  In  fuch  an  age  as  we  fuppofe,  public  money  will 
be  eafily  granted,  and  public  accounts  rarely,  or  incurioufly 
infpected.  The  minifters  therefore,  tho  never  fo  weak,  may  be 
impudent  enough  to  afk,  and  able  enough  to  get  frequent  fup- 
plies, on  national  pretences,  for  private  purpofes.  The  confe- 
quences  of  this  are  manifold ;  for,  in  general,  the  more  money 
pafles  through  their  hands,  the  more  opportunities  they  have  of 
gain ;  and,  in  particular,  they  may  mare,  if  they  pleafe,  in  every 
bad  bargain  they  make  for  the  public  ;  and  the  worfe  their  bar- 
gain, the  better  their  fhare  will  be.  Thus  an  immenfe  fubfidy 
given  to  fome  little  prince,  who  deals  in  foldiers,  or  an  immenfe 
arrear  ftated  in  favor  of  thefe  little  merchants  of  human  flefh, 
may  be  fo  ordered  as  to  fteal  enough  from  the  public  to  reple- 
nifti  the  royal  coffers,  to  glut  the  minifters,  to  feed  fome  of  their 
hungry  creatures,  and  to  bribe  a  parliament  befides.  Several  of 
thefe  occasional  jobbs  may  be,  and,  no  doubt,  will  be  contrived, 
in  fuch  an  age,  and  by  fuch  means  as  we  here  fuppofe,  and  may 

be 
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be  juftly  reckoned  as  fo  many  auxiliary  funds,  belonging  to  the 
great  aggregate  fund  of  corruption.  Let  us,  however,  break 
off  from  difcourfing  of  thefe,  which  may  be  more  eafily  and 
more  frequently  contrived  under  the  prefent,  but  might  have 
been  contrived  under  the  former  conftitution  of  the  revenue  ; 
and  let  us  turn  our  difcourfe,  to  fpeak  of  that  great  fource  of 
corruption,  which  was  opened  foon  after  the  revolution  ;  which 
was  unknown  before  it ;  and  which  hath  fpread,  fince  it  was 
opened,  like  the  box  of  Pandora,  innumerable  evils  over  this 
unhappy  country. 

The  increafe  and  continuance  of  taxes  acquire  to  the  crown, 
by  multiplying  officers  of  the  revenue,  and  by  arming  them 
with  formidable  powers  againft  the  reft  of  their  fellow-fubjedts, 
a  degree  of  power,  the  weight  of  which  the  inferior  ranks  of 
our  people  have  long  felt,  and  they  mod,  who  are  moft  ufe- 
ful  to  the  commonwealth,  and  which  even  the  fuperior 
ranks  may  feel  one  time  or  other  ;  for  I  prefume  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  fhew  how  a  full  exercife  of  the  powers  that  are 
in  being,  with,  or  even  without  fome  little  additions  to  them, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  revenue,  that  ftale  pretence  for 
oppreffion,  might  oblige  the  greateft  lord  in  the  land  to  bow 
as  low  to  a  commiflioner  of  the  cuftoms,  or  excife,  or  to  fome 
fubaltern  harpy,  as  any  nobleman  or  gentleman  in  France 
can  be  obliged  to  bow  to  the  intendant  of  his  province.  But 
,the  eftablifhment  of  public  funds,  on  the  credit  of  thefe  taxes, 
hath  been  productive  of  more  and  greater  mifchiefs  than  the 
taxes  themfelves,  not  only  by  incrcafing  the  means  of  corrup- 
tion, and  the  power  of  the  crown,  but  by  the  efrect  it  hath 
had  on  the  fpirit  cf  the  nation,  on  our  manners,  and  our  mo- 
rals. It  is  impoftible  to  look  back,  without  grief,  on  the  ne- 
cefTary  and  unavoidable  confequences  of  this  eftablifhment ;  or 
without  indignation  on  that  myfterv  of  iniquity,  to  which  this 

I    i   2  eftablifh- 
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eftabliihrncnt  gave  occafion,  which  hath  been  railed  upon  it, 
and  carried  on,  for  almoft  half  a  century,  by  means  of  it.  It 
is  impoilible  to  look  forward,  without  horror,  on  the  confe- 
quences  that  may  Mill  fellow.  The  ordinary  expences  of  our 
government  are  defrayed,  in  great  meafure,  by  anticipations  and 
mortgages.  In  times  of  peace,  in  days  of  profperity,  as  we 
boaft  them  to  be,  we  contract  new  debts,  and  we  create  new 
funds.  What  muft  we  do  in  war,  and  in  national  diftrefs  ? 
What  will  happen,  when  we  have  mortgaged  and  funded  all 
we  have  to  mortgage  and  to  fund  ;  when  we  have  mortgaged 
to  new  creditors  that  finking  fund  which  was  mortgaged  to 
other  creditors  not  yet  paid  off ;  when  we  have  mortgaged  all 
the  product  of  our  land,  and  even  our  land  itfelf?  Who  can 
anfwer,  that  when  we  come  to  fuch  extremities,  or  have  them 
more  nearly  in  profpect,  ten  millions  of  people  will  bear  any 
longer  to  be  hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers  of  water,  to  main- 
tain the  two  hundredth  part  of  that  number  at  eafe,  and  in 
plenty  ?  Who  can  anfwer,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
will  naffer  themfelves  to  be  treated,  in  favor  of  an  handful  of 
men,  (for  they  who  monopolize  the  whole  power,  and  may  in 
time  monopolize  the  whole  property  of  the  funds,  are  indeed 
but  an  handful,)  who  can  anfwer,  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  will  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  treated,  in  favor  of  fuch  an 
handful,  as  the  poor  Indians  are,  in  favor  of  the  Spaniards ; 
to  be  parcelled  out  in  lots,  as  it  were ;  and  to  be  afligned, 
like  thefe  Indians  to  the  Spanifh  planters,  to  toil  and  ftarve  for 
the  proprietors  of  the  feveral  funds  ?  Who  can  anfwer,  that  a 
fcheme,  which  oppreiTes  the  farmer,  ruins  the  manufacturer, 
breaks  the  merchant,  difcourages  induftry,  and  reduces  fraud 
into  fyftem ;  which  beggars  fo  often  the  fair  adventurer  and 
innocent  proprietor ;  which  drains  continually  a  portion  of 
our  national  wealth  away  to  foreigners,  and  draws  moft 
perniciously    the    reft   of  that  immenfe   property    that    was 
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diffufed  among  thoufands,  into  the  pockets  of  a  few  ; 
who  can  anfwer  that  fuch  a  fcheme  will  be  always  endured  ? 

But  I  have  run,  before   I  was   aware,  from  my  fubjeft, 

which  requires  no  more  than  that  I  mould  take  notice  of  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  public  funds,  as  it  furnifhes  new  means 
of  corruption  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  and  new  facilities  to 
thefe  means,  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

Now  this,  I  fuppofe,  hath  need  of  no  proof,  and  of  little 
explanation ;  for,  firft,  the   whole   art   of    ftockjobbing,    the 
whole  myftery  of  iniquity  mentioned   above,  arifes  from  this 
eftablifhment,  and  is  employed  about  the  funds ;  and,  fecondly, 
the  main  fprings  that  turn,  or  may  turn,  the  artificial   wheel 
of  credit,  and  make  the  paper  eftates  that  are  fattened  to  it, 
rife  or  fall,  lurk  behind  the  veil  of  the  treafury.     From  hence 
it  follows,   that  if  this  office  mould  be  ever  unrighteouily  ad- 
miniftered ;  if  there  mould  ever  be  at  the  head  of  it,  one  of 
thofe  veteran  fharpers,  who  hath  learned   by  experience  how 
to   improve   the  folly,    and  aggravate  the   misfortunes  of  his 
fellow  fubjects,  of  the  innocent,  of  the  poor,   of  the   widow, 
and  of  the  orphan,  to  his  own,  or  any   other  private   advan- 
tage ;  it    follows,   I   fay,  that  he  mull   have  it  in  his  power, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  will,  to  employ   two  me- 
thods of   corruption,  without   any  incumbrance   to  the  civil 
lift.     Such  a  minifterial  jobber  may  employ  the  opportunities 
of  gaining  on  the  fund?,   that  he  can  frequently  create,   by    a 
thoufand  various  artifices,  (notwithftanding  the  excellent  pro- 
visions that   have  been  lately  made  againft  the  infamous  prac- 
tice  of  ftockjobbing,    by   the  wifdom  of  the  legislature,  and 
which  we  promife  ourfelves  will   be   ftill    improved)  and    he 
may  apply  the  gains  that  are  thus  made,  to  corruption,  in  ad 
of  the  civil  lift.     He  may  corrupt  men  with  their  own  fpoils, 
and   bribe  even  thofe  whom  he  reduced    by  his  clandeftine 
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practices  to  that  penury  which  could  alone  make  them  capa- 
ble of  being  bribed  ;  or,  when  he  hath  to  do  with  men  of 
another  character,  (for  no  rank  alone  will  be  fufficient  to  raife 
them,  in  fuch  an  age,  above  the  mod  direct  and  proditute 
corruption  ;)  he  may  bribe  them  by  a  whifper,  initiate  them 
into  his  myftery  to  gain  them,  and  then  fecure  them  by  a  par- 
ticipation of  the  fame  fraud   and  the  fame  profit. 

Tho  this  reafoning  be  hypothetical,  yet  the  fuppofitions  are 
not  [trained,  nor  unnatural  ;  for  as  the  meaneft  grubs  on 
earth  have  raifed  themfelves  by  dockjobbing  to  the  rank  and 
port  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen ;  fo  may  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen debafe  themfelves  to  their  meannefs,  and  acquire  the 
fame  fpirit,  by  following  the  fame  trade.  That  luxury  which 
began  to  fpread  after  the  redoration  of  kingCHARLEs  the  fecond, 
hath  increafed  ever  fince  ;  hath  defcended  from  the  highed  to 
the  lowed  ranks  of  our  people,  and  is  become  national.  Now 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  this,  that  national  luxury 
and  national  poverty  may,  in  time,  edablifti  national  prodi- 
tution.  Befides  this,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  immenfe 
wealth  of  particular  men  is  a  circumdance  which  always  at- 
tends national  poverty,  and  is  in  a  great  meafure  the  caufe  of 
it.  We  may  apply  already  to  our  country  thus  much  at  leaft 
of  that  which  Salust  makes  Cato  fay  of  the  date  of  Rome ; 

and  I  wifli  we  could  apply  no  more, "  Habemus  Iuxuriam, 

*'  atque  avaritiam  ;  publice  egedatem,  privatim  opulentiam  ; 
*<  luxury  and  avarice,  public  want  and  private  wealth 
"  abound."  Now,  as  public  want,  or  general  poverty,  for 
in  that  fenfe  I  take  it  here,  will  lay  numbers  of  men  open  to 
the  attacks  of  corruption  ;  fo  private  wealth  will  have  the  fame 
effect,  efpecially  where  luxury  prevails,  on  fome  of  thofe 
who  do  not  feel  the  public  want ;  for  there  is  imaginary  as 
well  as  real   poverty.     He  who  thought  himfelf  rich  before, 

may 
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may  begin  to  think  him/elf  poor,  when  he  compares  his 
wealth,  and  the  expence  he  is  able  to  make,  with  thofe  men 
whom  he  hath  been  ufed  to  efteem,  and  perhaps  juftly,  far 
inferior  to  himfelf  in  all  refpects.  He  who  would  have  been 
afhamed  to  participate  in  fraud,  or  to  yield  to  corruption, 
may  begin  to  think  the  fault  venial,  when  he  fees  men  who 
were  far  below  him,  rife  above  him  by  fraud  and  by  corrup- 
tion ;  when  he  fees  them  maintain  themfelves  by  thefe  means 
in  an  elevation  which  they  could  not  have  acquired  by  the 
contrary  virtues,  if  they  had  had  them.  Thus  may  contraries 
unite  in  their  effect,  and  poverty  and  wealth  combine  to  faci- 
litate the  means  and  the  progrefs  of  corruption.  Thus  may 
the  great  thieves  of  the  nation  do  more,  and  Iefs  reparable 
mifchief,  by  the  practices  they  introduce  and  the  examples 
they  fet,  than  by  the  actual  robberies  they  commit.  "  Pluf- 
"  que  exemplo  quam  peccato  nocent,"  to  ufe  an  expreflion 
of  Tully,  in  one  of  his  books  of  laws. 

Much  more  might  be  faid,  concerning  the  increafe  of 
power  which  the  crown  hath  acquired,  and  muft  continue 
to  acquire,  according  to  the  prelent  conftitution  and  manage- 
ment of  the  revenue.  Much  more  might  be  faid  to  mew  that 
the  power  of  money,  as  the  world  is  now  conftituted,  is  real 
power,  and  that  all  power,  without  this,  is  imaginary  j  that 
the  prince  who  gets  prerogative  alone,  gets  a  phantom  ;  but 
that  he  who  gets  money,  even  without  prerogative,  gets 
fomething  real,  and  will  be  as  much  ftronger  than  his  neigh- 
bours, and  his  people  too,  as  he  hath  a  greater  command  of 
money.  In  fine,  a  great  deal  more  might  be  faid  to  fhew 
how  much  corruption  is  a  more  deadly  weapon  than  the 
higheft  prerogative,  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  enemies 
to  fuch  a  confutation  of  government  as  ours  is.— rBut  I  haften 
to  a  conclufion. 
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If  then  a  fpirit  of  rapine  and  venality,  of  fraud  and  cor- 
ruption, continue  to  diffufe  themfelves,  not  only  luxury  and 
avarice,  but  every  kind  of  immorality  will  follow  ;  and  the 
whole  may  be  improved  by  fuch  ways  as  have  been  Sketched 
out,  and  by  others,  whenever  the  nation  falls  under  a  bad 
government,  till  the  prince  on  the  throne  (hall  not  be  able  to 
fay,  fpeaking  of  his  whole  people,  even  that  which  Philip 
the  fecond  faid,  Ipeaking  of  the  corruption  of  his  own  court ; 
'*  They  all  take  money,  except  Myself  and  Sapena."  Britain 
will  then  be  in  that  very  condition  in  which,  and  in  which 
alone,  her  conftitution,  and  her  liberty  by  confequence,  may 
be  deftroyed  ;  becaufe  the  people  may,  in  a  ftate  of  univerfal 
corruption,  and  will  in  no  other,  cither  fuffer  others  to  be- 
tray them,  or  betray  themfelves.  How  near  a  progrefs  we 
have  made  towards  this  ftate,  I  determine  not.  This  I  fay  1 
it  is  time  for  every  man,  who  is  defirous  to  preferve  the  Bri- 
tish conftitution,  and  to  preferve  it  fecure,  to  contribute  all 
he  can  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  that  new  influence  and 
power  which  have  gained  ftrength  in  every  reign  fince  the 
revolution  ;  of  thofe  means  of  corruption  that  may  be  em- 
ployed, one  time  or  other  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  and  of 
that  pronenefs  to  corruption  on  the  part  of  the  people,  that 
hath  been  long  growing,  and  ftill  grows.  It  may  otherwife 
happen,  that  thefe  caufes  remaining  in  force,  their  effects  will 
become  too  ftrong  to  be  checked,  and  will  enfure  the  ruin 
of  the  beft  conftitution  upon  earth,  whenever  the  men  in 
power  mall  think  their  grandeur  or  their  fafety  concerned  in 
the  ruin  of  it.  We  are  not  expofed  at  prefent,  moft  certainly, 
to  any  fuch  contingency  ;  but  the  bare  poiTibility  of  being  fo 
is  a  reafon  fufficient  to  awaken  and  alarm  every  honeft  man. 
Hath  not  every  fuch  man,  indeed,  reafon  to  be  alarmed,  when 
he  hears  the  caufe  of  corruption  publickly  pleaded,  and  when 
men   are    fu£Fered;  nay  paid   by  fomebody  of  other,  to  plead 

this 
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this  unrighteous  caufe,  as  if  it  was  that  of  our  raoft  righteous 
government.     Had  we  lived  when  the  ftar-chamber    tyran- 
nized, and   many  other  extravagant  powers  were  exercifed, 
under  the  authority  of  the  crown,  we  mould  have  found  fault 
as  much  as  we  dared,  no  doubt,  and  yet  have  waited  patiently, 
perhaps,     for    fome  favorable    opportunity   of   redrefling   the 
grievances.      But  when  we  heard  thefe  acts  of  power  justified 
as  legal  and  conftitutional,  and  the  prerogative,    by   virtue  of 
which  they  were  done,  claimed   as  a  right   in  the  crown,  we 
fhould  have  taken  the  alarm,  I  prefume,  as  hot  as  our  prede- 
ceflbrs  did.     Thus,  in  the  cafe  now  before  us,  corruption  may 
have   been  practifed    in  fome   degree,  perhaps,  at   all   times. 
But  then  it  hath  been  always  kept  under  by  the  fhame  and 
danger,  that  attended  both  the  corrupter  and  the  corrupted. 
It  hath  been  always  complained  of,  never  defended,  and  en- 
deavors have  been    ufed,   from   time   to   time,   with  general 
applaufe,  to  prevent  it.     But  according  to  the   principles  now 
avowed,  thefe   endeavors   were  unjuft ;   they  ought  to   be   re- 
pented of;   and  the  acts  made  in  confequence  of  them  ought 
to  be  repealed  :   for   the   conftitutional   independency   of  the 
crown  cannot  be  fupported,    unlefs  the  crown  have   the  right 
and  the  means  of  taking  their  independency  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  Iegiflature,  by  keeping  the  members   of  thofe  ai- 
fjmblies  under  a  pecuniary  influence.    Let  no  man  think  that 
the  abfurdity  and  profligacy  of  thefe  doctrines  fecure  us  againft, 
the  effect  of  them.      They  may  foon  grow  into  vogue,  and  be 
reputed  as  facred  truths   as   any   of  thofe   falfhoods,    that   are 
eftablifhed  by  the  fyftems   of  policy    and    religion,    in   many 
other  countries.     What  can  be  too  abfurd,  or  too  profligate^ 
fjr  an  abfurd  and  profligate,    or  for  a  luperftitious  people  ? 

But  if  we  fhould  apprehend  the  effects  of  thefe  doctrines  as 

little   as  we   efttem   the  dodtors   who  preach   them,   yet   ftill 
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the  alarm  is  given  by  them,  and  it  would  be  ftupidity,  or 
fbmewhat  much  worfe  than  ftupftfity,  not  to  take  it.  We 
deipife  the  drummers  and  trumpeters  of  an  enemy's  army  ; 
(lor  1  relume  the  allufion  that  I  applied  in  the  firft  of  thefe 
diibourfes  ;)  but  when  we  hear  the  noife  of  their  drums  and 
trumpets,  we  take  the  alarm,  and  conclude  the  enemy  is  near. 
The  friends  of  our  constitution  therefore  are  in  the  right  to 
join  iffue  upon  this  point  with  the  enemies  of  it,  and  to  fix 
upon  this  principal  and  real  distinction  and  difference,  the 
preient  division  of  parties ;  fince  parties  we  muft  have  ; 
and  fince  thofe  which  fubfisted  formerly  are  quite  extin- 
guished, notwithstanding  all  the  wicked  endeavors  of  fome 
men,  who  can  have  no  merit  but  party-merit,  nor  fafety  but 
in  faction,  to  revive  them.  If  there  was  merit,  and  furely 
there  was  great  merit,  in  oppofing  the  alTertors  of  prerogative 
formerly,  when  it  rofe  fo  high  as  to  endanger  our  liberty  ; 
there  is  great  merit  in  oppofing  the  affertors  of  corruption 
now,  and  in  expofing  the  means  by  which  this  expedient 
may  be  improved  to  the  ruin  of  our  constitution,  and  there- 
fore of  our  liberty.  Nay,  the  merit  is  greater  in  fome  refpects, 
if  corruption  be  in  itfelf,  in  it's  own  nature,  and  in  the  pre- 
fent  circumstances  of  the  nation,  and  difpofitions  of  the  peo- 
ple, more  dangerous  than  prerogative  ever  was ;  and  if  the 
means  of  establifhing  a  government  of  arbitrary  will,  by  cor- 
ruption, be  more  likely  to  prove  effectual  than  thofe  of  do- 
ing it  by  prerogative  ever  were.  That  it  mould  ever  become 
harder  to  fave   our   country  from    the   effects   of   corruption, 

than  it  was  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  prerogative,  God  forbid. 

On  the  whole  matter,  a  Differtation  upon  parties  could  not 
wind  itfelf  up  more  properly,  we  think,  than  by  (hewing  that 
the  Britifh  constitution  of  government  deferves,  above  all  others, 
the  conftant  attention,  and  care  to  maintain  it,  of  the  people- 
who  are  fo  happy  as  to  live  under  it  j  that  it  may  be  weakened 

for 
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for  want  of  attention,  which  is  a  degree  of  danger  ;  but  that 
it  cannot  be  deftroyed,  imlefs  the  peers  and  the  commons, 
that  is,  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  unite  to  deftroy  it, 
which  is  a  degree  of  madnefs,  and  fuch  a  monftrous  iniquity, 
as  nothing  but  confirmed  and  univerfal  corruption  can  pro- 
duce ;  that  fince  the  time,  when  all  our  dangers  from  prero- 
gative ceafed,  new  dangers  to  this  conftitution,  more  filent 
and  lefs  obferved,  are  arifen  ;  and,  finally,  that  as  nothing 
can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  preferve  the  nominal  divifion 
of  whig  and  tory  parties,  which  fubfifted  before  the  revolution, 
when  the  difference  of  principles,  that  could  alone  make  the 
distinction  real,  exifts  no  longer  ;  lb  nothing  can  be  more 
reafonable  than  to  admit  the  nominal  divilion  of  conftitu- 
tionifts  and  anti-conftitutionifts,  or  of  a  court  and  a  country- 
party,  at  this  time,  when  an  avowed  difference  of  principles 
makes  this  diftinction  real.  That  this  diftinction  is  real  can- 
not be  denied,  as  long  as  there  are  men  amongft  us,  who 
argue  for,  and  who  promote  even  a  corrupt  dependency  of 
the  members  of  the  two  houfes  of  parliament  on  the  crown; 
and  others  who  maintain  that  fuch  a  dependency  of  the  mem- 
bers takes  away  the  conftitutional  independency  of  the  two 
houfe?,  and  that  this  independency  loft,  our  conftitution  is  a 
dead  letter,  and  we  fhall  be  only  in  a  worfe  condition  by  pre- 
ferring the  forms  of  it. 

To  reduce  therefore  our  prcfent  parties  to  this  fing'e  divi- 
fion, our  prefent  difputes  to  this  fingle  conuft,  and  to  fix 
(iur  principal  attention  on  this  qbjecl  of  dinger,  too  long  and 
too  much  neglected,  harh  been  and  is  the  fole  defigo  of  thefe 
difcourfes.  The  difign  may  have  been  infufficiently  executed, 
but  it  is  honeft  ;  but  it  is  of  the  laft  importance  ;  and  what- 
ever the  enemies  of  our  conftitution,  who  call  themfelve's  the 
friends  of  the  government,  may  fay,  to  amufe  and  impofe  on 
the  weak,  ignorant,  and  trifling  part  of  mankind,  the  imporo 
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ance  of  it  will  be  felt  every  day,  and  every  hour,  more  and 
more,  till  it  be  ielt  by  every  man  in  Britain.  Let  us  hope, 
and  endeavor  by  all  polTible  means,  that  it  may  not  be  felt 
too  late ;  and  to  encourage  the  conftitutionifts,  or  country- 
party,  in  this  attempt,    let  us  confider  from  whom    an    oppo- 

fition   to   it  is  to  be  expected. Shall  it  be  expected  then 

from  thofe,  who  have  paffed  under  the  denomination  of 
tories  ?  Certainly  not.  They  feel  as  much  as  any  men  in 
Britain,  the  preference  that  ought  to  be  given  to  that  fyftem 
of  government  which  was  eftablifhed  by  the  revolution,  and 
in  which  they  took  fo  great  a  fhare,  and  fhew  themfelves  as 
ready  to  render  that  great  work,  which  was  left  and  ftill  con- 
tinues imperfect,  complete. Shall  this  oppofition  be  ex- 
pected from  the  difTenters  ?  It  cannot  be.  Shall  they,  who 
pretend  to  greater  purity  than  others,  become  the  advocates  of 
corruption  ?  Shall  they  contribute  their  endeavors  to  under- 
mine the  beft  conftitution  of  government  they  can  hope  to 
enjoy,  unlefs  they  hope  to  rife  on  the  ruins  of  it,  and  to  form 
another  on  their  own  model  ?  As  religious  feels,  they  deferve 
indulgence,  and  they  have  it ;  but  they  are  too  wife  not  to  fee 

that,  as  a  faction  in  the  ftate,  they  would  deferve  none. 

In  fine,  fhall  this  oppofition  be  expected  from  thofe  who 
have  been  called  whigs  ?  That  too  is  impoflible.  Their  pre- 
rJeceflbrs  aflerted  the  independency  of  parliaments,  and  ftrug- 
gled  hard  againft  corruption,  in  former  reigns.  When  the  reft 
of  mankind  embrace  the  fame  principles,  and  purfue  the  fame 
ends,  fhall  they  renounce  one,  and  run  counter  to  the  other  ? 
Shall  they  own  themfelves  againft  one  method  of  destroying 
our  conftitution,  but  for  another  ?  Againft  making  kings  in- 
dependent on  parliaments  by  prerogative,  but  for  making  par- 
liaments dependent  on  kings  by  corruption  ?  Shall  they  give 
the  enemies  of  the  revolution  a  plaufible  pretence  to  fay  that 
nothing  more  was  meant  by  them  at  leaft,  than  a  change  of 
government,  in  which  they  hoped  to  find  their  particular  and 
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party  account  ?  This  would  be  to  caft  black  and  odious  colors 
on  the  revolution,  indeed  ;  more  black,  arid  more  odious  than, 
any  than  it  was  in  the  power  of  a  *  vain7,  forward,  turbulent 
preacher  to  caft,  by  his  frothy  declamations.  But  the  whigs 
are  fo  far  from  oppofing  the  endeavors  to  preferve  our  con- 
ftitution,  that  they  co-operate  to  promote  the  fuccefs  of  them;, 
and  that,  however  perfonal  prejudices,  perfonal  partialities,, 
and  old  habits,  that  are  daily  wearing  off,  may  be  ftill  enter- 
tained b '  fome  amongft  them,  all  the  independent  men,  who 
pafs.  under  that  name,    unite  in  the  common   caufe   of  liberty 

and  their  country. It    remains   therefore  that  no  national 

party  can  be  formed  in  oppofition  to  thofe,  who  endeavor 
to  fecure  the  independency  of  parliaments  againft  the  new  in- 
fluence  of  the  crown,  and  againft  corruption  ;  nor  any  ftrength. 
be  exerted,  except  that  of  a  faction,  compofed  of  the  refufe 

of  all  parties,  gleaned  up   by  one  who  hath  none  for  him. 

I  would  willingly  carry  this  farther  ;  and,  in  doing  fo,  I  mall 
not  advance  a  paradox,  unlefs  it  be  fuppofed,  which  I  think 
would  be  a  greater  paradox,  that  a  man  may  have  abilities  ta 
deftroy  the  conftitution,  and  yet  not  fenfe  enough  to  fee  his 
remote,  as  well  as  immediate,  his  family,  as  well  as  perfonal 
intereft.  I  fay  then,  that  if  a  defign  of  railing  the  power  of 
the  crown  above  any  pitch  of  prerogative,  and  of  reducing 
parliaments  to  an  abfolute  dependency,  as  well  as  a  faction  to, 
fupport  this  defign,  be  formed  ;  the  very  man  who  forms 
fuch  a  defign,  and  fuch  a  faction,  muft  be  infatuated,  if  he 
can  wifh  very  ftncerely  his  own  fucceis.  His  firft  defign,  we 
are  furc,  will  be  that  of  railing  a  great  family,  and  heaping 
upon  it  riches  and  honors.  Shall  his  fecond  defign  be  that  of 
rendering  thefe  riches  and  honors  precarious  and  infecure,. 
and  of  entailing  fervitude  on  his  own  race ;  for  it  will  be  im- 
poflible  to  exempt  them  from   the  common  calamity  ?  No- 

*  Do&or  Sacheverel. 
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thing  but  defpair,  that  is  fear  void  of  hope,  arifing  from  a  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  guilt,  can  drive  any  man  into  fuch  a  defign. 
But,  in  this  cafe,  there  will  be  fear  oppofed  to  fear,  and  one 
of  thefe  fears  may  be  allayed  by  hope.  The  fear  of  being 
called  to  a  fevere  account  may  be  mitigated  by  the  hope  of 
efcaping.  Where  is  the  infolent,  rapacious,  odious  minifter, 
that  may  not  entertain  fome  hope,  as  well  as  fear,  when  he 
fets  before  his  eyes  the  examples  of  thofe  who  have  gone  be- 
fore him?  Pallas  was  the  favorite  of  Agrippina.  He  go- 
verned like  the  matter  of  the  empire,  and  fupported  her 
pride  and  ambition  by  his  counfels  and  Services,  as  he  had 
been  raifed  to  power  and  was  maintained  in  it  by  her  credit, 
whilft  her  credit  lafted.  *  Nero  difmiffed  him  ;  and  feeing 
him  go  from  court  with  a  croud  at  his  heels,  faid  pleafantly 
enough,  as  if  it  had  been  fpoken  of  a  dictator,  that  he  went 
to  abdicate.  But  Pallas  carried  off  the  fpoils  of  the  empire 
with  him  ;  all  Scores  were  quitted  between  him  and  the  pub- 
lic ;  and,  according  to  the  bargain  he  had  made,  he  was 
called  to  no  account.  Many  fuch  examples  might  be  cited  to 
comfort  with  hope  the  moft  guilty  minifter,  who  is  wife,  if  not 
honeft  enough,  to  ftop  in  the  career  of  iniquity,  before  the  mea- 
fure  of  it  be  entirely  filled,  prefTed  down,  and  running  over.  But 
if  one  of  thofe  bubbles  of  fortune,  who  thinks  he  always 
fhall  efcape,  becaufe  he  always  hath  efcaped,  not  content  to 
wound  a  Iree  constitution  of  government,  mould  rtfolve  to 
make  it  expire  under  his  administration  ;  the  condition  of  fuch 
an  one,  however  he  may  flatter  himfelf,  or  be  flattered  by 
others,  muft  be  ten  times  more  wretched  and  forlorn  than  the 
vvorft  of  thofe  to  which  his  cruelty  hath  reduced  multitudes 

*  Nero  infenfius  iis,  quibtfs  fuperbia  muliebris  innitebatr.r,  demovet  Pal- 
lantem  cura  rerum,  quis  a  Claudio  impofitus,  velut  arbirrum  regni  age bat  ; 
ferebaturque,  d'grediente  co,  magna  prolequentium  mukitudine,  nori  abfurde 
dixifle,  ire  Pallantem  ut  ejuraret.  Sane  pepigerat  Pali.as,  ne  cujus  facfti  in 
praeteritum  intcrrogaretur,  parefque  rationcs  cum  republica  habcret.  Tacit. 
An.  L.  i  j. 

For 
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For  what  ? If   he  fucceeds  in    his  facrilegious  dcfigns, 

(they  are  of  as  deep  a  dye,  at  leaft.)  He  may  hope  for  impu- 
nity, perhaps,  to  his  grey  hairs,  and  be  fuffered  to  languifh 
thro  the  infirmities  of  old  age  with  an  inward  remorfe  more 
pungent  than  any  of  them  ;  but  he  is  fure  to  entail  fervitude 
on  his  whole  race,  and  indelible  infamy  on  his  memory.  If 
he  fails,  he  miffes  of  that  impunity,  to  which  he  facrificed 
his  country  ;  he  draws  triple  vengeance  on  his  own  head  ; 
and  expofes  his  innocent  family  to  a  thoufand  misfortunes,  of 
which    it   will   not   be  the  leaf!:,  whether  he  fucceeds  or  fails, 

that  they  defcended  from  him. But  whatever  minifters  may 

govern,  whatever  fadions  may  arife,  let  the  friends  of  liberty 
lay  afide  the  groundlefs  diilindtions,  which  are  employed  to 
amufe  and  betray  them  ;  let  then!  continue  to  coalite ;  let 
them  hold  fart  their  integrity,  and  fupport  with  fpirit  and 
perfeverance  the  caufe  of  their  country,  and  they  will  con- 
firm the  good,  reclaim  the  bad,  vanquifh  the  incorrigible, 
and  make  the  Britifh  conftitution  triumph,  even  over  cor- 
ruption. 

I  have  now  gone  thro  the  tafk  I  impofed  on  myfelf,  and 
fhall  only  add  thefe  few  words.  There  was  an  engagement 
taken,  in  the  beginning  of  thefe  difcourfes,  not  to  flatter.  I 
have  kept  this  engagement,  and  have  fpoken  with  great  free- 
dom ;  but  1  hope  with  the  juftice  and  moderation,  and  de- 
cency that  I  intended,  of  perfons  and  of  things.  This  free- 
dom intitles  me  to  expect  that  no  parallels,  no  inuendo's 
fhould  be  fuppofed  to  carry  my  fenfe  farther  than  I  have  ex- 
prelTed  it.  The  reafonable  part  of  mankind  will  not  difap- 
point  fo  reafonable  an  expectation.  But  there  are  a  fet  of 
creatures,  who  have  no  mercy  on  paper,  to  ufe  an  expref- 
ilon  of  *  Juvenal,  and  who  are  ready  to  anfwer,  even  when 

*  . ftulta  eft  dementia  ■ ■ 
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they  are  abfolute  ftrangers  to  the  fubject.  Unable  to  follow  a 
thread  of  fact  and  argument,  they  play  with  words,  and 
turn  and  wreft  particular  pafTages.  They  have  done  mine 
that  honor,  as  I  am  told,  and  have  once  or  twice  feen. 
They  may  do  the  fame  again,  whenever  they  pleafe,  fecure 
from  any  reply,  unlefs  they  have  fenfe  enough,  or  their 
patron  for  them,  to  take  for  a  reply  the  ftory  I  am  going  to 
tell  you,  and  which  you  may  find  related  a  little  differently  in 
•one  of  the  Spectators.     The  ftory  is  this. 

A  certain  pragmatical  fellow,  in  a  certain  village,  took 
it  into  his  head  to  write  the  names  of  the  fquire,  of  all  his 
family,  of  the  principal-parifh  officers,  and  of  fome  of  the 
notable  members  of  the  veftry,  in  the  margin  of  the  whole 
•duty  of  man,  over-againft  every  fin,  which  he  found  men- 
tioned in  that  raoft  excellent  treatife.  The  clamor  was  great, 
and  all  the  neighbourhood  was  in  an  uproar.  At  laft,  the 
minuter  was  called  in,  upon  this  great  emergency ;  a  pious 
and  prudent  divine,  and  the  fame,  for  ought  I  know,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Spectator's  club.  He  heard  them  with 
patience  ;  with  fb  much,  that  he  brought  them  to  talk  one 
after  the  other.  When  he  had  heard  them,  he  pronounced 
that  they  were  all  in  the  wrong  ;  that  the  book  was  written 
againft  fins  of  all  kinds,  whoever  fhould  be  guilty  of  them  ; 
but  that  the  innocent  would  give  occafion  to  unjuft  fufpicions 
by  all  this  clamor,  and  that  the  guilty  would  convict  them- 
felves.  They  took  his  advice.  The  whole  duty  of  man 
hath  been  read  ever  fince,  with  much  edification,  by  all  the 
parifhioners.  The  innocent  hath  been  moft  certainly  con- 
firmed in  virtue,  and  we  hope  the  guilty  have  been  re- 
formed from  vice. 

I  am,    SI  R,    &c. 
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Ghantelou  in  Tourainc,  Nov.  6,  1735. 

My  Lord, 

1H  a  v  e  confidered  formerly,  with  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
the  fubject  on  which  you  command  me  to  communicate 
my  thoughts  to  you :  and  I  praclifed  in  thofe  days,  as  much 
as  bufinefs  and  pleafure  allowed  me  time  to  do,  the  rules  that 
feemed  to  me  neceflary  to  be  obferved  in  the  fludy  of  hiftory. 
They  were  very  different  from  thofe  which  writers  on  the  fame 
fubject  have  recommended,  and  which  are  commonly  prac- 
tifed.  But  I  confefs  to  your  lordfhip,  that  this  neither  gave 
me  then,  nor  has  given  me  fince,  any  diftruft  of  them.  I 
do  not  affect  fingularity.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  a 
due  deference  is  to  be  paid  to  received  opinions,  and  that  a 
due  compliance  with  received  cuftoms  is  to  be  held  j  tho  both 
the  one  a.id  the  other  mould  be,  what  they  often  are,  abfurd 
or  ridiculous.  But  this  fervitude  is  outward  only,  and 
abridges  in  no  fort  the  liberty  of  private  judgment.  The  ob- 
ligations of  fubmitting  to  it  likewife,  even  outwardly,  extend 
no  further,  than  to  thofe  opinions  and  cuftoms  which  cannot 
be  oppofed;  or  from  which  we  cannot  deviate  without  doing 
hurt,  or  giving  offence  to  fbciety.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  our  fpe- 
culations  ought    to   be  free  :   in  all  other  cafesx  our  practice 

LI  2  may 
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may  be  fo.  Without  any  regard  therefore  to  the  opinion  and 
practice  even  of  the  learned  world,  I  am  very  willing  to  tell  you 
mine.  But,  as  it  is  hard  to  recover  a  thread  of  thought  long 
ago  laid  afide,  and  impoffible  to  prove  fome  things,  and  ex- 
plain others,  without  the  auiftance  of  many  books  which  I 
have  not  here ;  your  lordfhip  muft  be  content  with  fuch  an 
imperfect  fketch,  as  I  am  able  to  fend  you  at  prefent  in  this 
letter. 

The  motives  that  carry  men  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  are 
different.  Some  intend,  if  fuch  as  they  may  be  laid  to  ftudy, 
nothing  more  than  amufement,  and  read  the  life  of  Aristipes 
or  Phocion,  of  Epaminondas  or  Scipio,  Alexander  or 
Caesar,  juft  as  they  play  a  game  at  cards,  or  as  they  would 
read  the  ftory  of  the  feven  champions. 

Others,  there  are,  whofe  motive  to  this  ftudy  is  nothing, 
better,  and  who  have  the  further  difadvantage  of  becoming 
a  nufance  very  often  to  fociety,  in  proportion  to  the  progress 
they  make.  The  former  do  not  improve  their  reading  to  any 
good  purpofe :  the  latter  pervert  it  to  a  very  bad  one,  and 
grow  in  impertinence  as  they  encreafe  in  learning.  I  think  I 
have  known  raoft  of  the  firft  kind  in  England,  and  moft  of 
the  laft  in  France.  The  perfons  I  mean  are  thofe  who  read 
to  talk,  to  mine  in  conversation,  and  to  impofe  in  company  : 
who  having  few  ideas  to  vend  of  their  own  growth,  ftore 
their  minds  with  crude  unruminated  facts  and  fentences ;  and 
hope  to  fupply,  by  bare  memory,  the  want  of  imagination 
and  judgment. 

But  thefe  are  in  the  two  loweft  forms.  The  next  I  (hall 
mention  are  in  one  a  little  higher  ;  in  the  form  of  thole  who 
grow  neither  wifer  nor  better  by  ftudy  themfelves,  but  who 

enabls 
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enable  others  to  ftudy  with  greater  eafe,  and  to  purpo/es  more 
ufeful  -j  who  make  fair  copies  of  foul  manmcripts,  give  the 
fignification  of  hard  words,  and  take  a  great  deal  of  other 
grammatical  pains.  The  obligation  to  thefe  men  would  be 
great  indeed,  if  they  were  in  general  able  to  do  any  thing 
better,  and  fubmitted  to  this  drudgery  for  the  fake  of  the 
public  :  as  fome  of  them,  it  muft  be  owned  with  gratitude, 
have  done,  but  not  later,  I  think,  than  about  the  time  of  the 
refurrection  of  letters.  When  works  of  importance  are  pref- 
fing,  generals  themfelves  may  take  up  the  pick-axe  and.  the 
fpade ;  but  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  when  that  pref- 
fing  neceiTity  is  over,  fuch  tools  are  left  in  the  hands  deftined 
to  ufe  them,  the  hands  of  common  foldiers  and  peafants.  I 
approve  therefore  very  much  the  devotion  of  a  ftudious  man 
at  Chrift-Church,  who  was  over-heard  in  his  oratory  entering 
into  a  detail  with  God,  as  devout  perfons  are  apt  to  do,  and, 
amongft  other  particular  thankfgivings,  acknowledging  the 
divine  goodnefs  in  furniiliing  the  world  with  makers  of  dic- 
tionaries !  Thefe  men  court  fame,  as  well  as  their  betters,  by 
fuch  means  as  God  has  given  them  to  acquire  it :  and  Lit- 
tleton exerted  all  the  genius  he  had,  when  he  made  a  dic- 
tionary, tho  Stephens  did  not.  They  deferve  encouragement, 
however,  whilft  they  continue  to  compile,  and  neither  affect 
wit,   nor  prefume  to  reafon* 

There  is  a  fourth  clafs,  of  much  lels  ufe  than  thefe,  but 
of  much  greater  name.  Men  of  the  firft  rank  in  learning, 
and  to  whom  the  whole  tribe  of  fcholars  bow  with  reve- 
rence. A  man  muft  be  as  indifferent  as  I  am  to  common 
cenfure  or  approbation,  to  avow  a  thorough  contempt 
for  the  whole  bufinefs  of  thefe  learned  lives  ;  for  all 
the  refearches  into  antiquity,  for  all  the  fyftems  of  chro- 
nology and  hiftory,  that  we  owe   to   the  immenfe   labors 

of 
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of  a  Scaliger,  a  Bochart,  a  Petavius,  an  Usher,  and 
even  a  Marsham.  The  fame  materials  are  common  to 
them  all ;  but  thefe  materials  are  few,  and  there  is  a  moral 
impombility  that  they  mould  ever  have  more.  They  have 
combined  thefe  into  every  form  that  can  be  given  to  them  : 
they  have  fuppofed,  they  have  guefled,  they  have  joined  dis- 
jointed paffages  of  different  authors,  and  broken  traditions  of 
uncertain  originals,  of  various  people,  and  of  centuries  remote 
from  one  another  as  well  as  from  ours.  In  fhort,  that  they 
might  leave  no  liberty  untaken,  even  a  wild  fantaftical  fimili- 
tude  of  founds  has  ferved  to  prop  up  a  fyftem.  As  the  ma- 
terials they  have  are  few,  fo  are  the  very  beft,  and  fuch  as 
pafs  for  authentic,  extremely  precarious  ;  as  fome  of  thefe 
learned  perfons  themfelves  confefe. 

Julius  Africanus,  Eusebius,  and  George  the  monk, 
opened  the  principal  fources  of  all  this  fcience ;  but  they  cor- 
rupted the  waters.  Their  point  of  view  was  to  make  profane 
hiftory  and  chronology  agree  with  facred ;  tho  the  latter 
chronology  is  very  far  from  being  eftablifhed  with  the  clear- 
nefs  and  certainty  necefTary  to  make  it  a  rule.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  the  ancient  monuments,  that  thefe  writers  conveyed  to 
pofterity,  were  digefted  by  them  according  to  the  fyftem  they 
were  to  maintain  :  and  none  of  thefe  monuments  were  deli- 
vered down  in  their  original  form,  and  genuine  purity.  The 
Dynafties  of  Mane  tho,  for  inftance,  are  broken  to  pieces  by 
Eusebius,  and  fuch  fragments  of  them  as  fuited  his  defign, 
are  ftuck  into  his  work.  We  have,  we  know,  no  more  of 
them.  The  Codex  Alexandrinus  we  owe  to  George  the 
monk.  We  have  no  other  authority  for  it  ;  and  one  cannot 
fee  without  amazement  fuch  a  man  as  Sir  John  Marsham 
undervaluing  this  authority  in  one  page,  and  building  his  fy- 
ftem upon  it  in  the  next.     He  feems  even  by  the  lightnefs  of 
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his  expreflions,  if  I  remember  well,  for  it  is  long  fince  I 
looked  into  his  canon,  not  to  be  much  concerned  what  foun- 
dation  his  fyftem  had,  fo  he  fhewed  his  fkill  in  forming  one, 
and  in  reducing  the  immenfe  antiquity  of  the  Egyptians-  within 
the  limits  of  the  Hebraic  calculation.  In  mort,  my  lord,  all 
thefe  fyftems  are  fo  many"  enchanted  caftles ;  they  appear  to 
be  fomething,  they  are  nothing  but  appearances :  like  them 
too,  diflblve  the  charm,  and  they  vanifh  from  the  fight.  To 
diflblve  the  charm,  we  muft  begin  at  the  beginning  of  them : 
the  exprelTion  may  be  odd,  but  it  is  fignificant.  We  muft 
examine  fcrupuloufly  and  indifferently  the  foundations  on 
which  they  lean  :  and'  when  we  find  thefe  either  faintly  pro- 
bable, or  grofly  improbable,  it  would  be  foolifli  to  expec~t  any. 
thing  better  in  the  fuperftruclure.  This  fcience  is  one  of 
thole  that  are  <{  a  limine  falutandae."  To  do  thus  much 
may  be  neceftary,  that  grave  authority  may  not  impofe  on, 
our  ignorance  :  to  do  more,  would  be  to  ailift  this  very  au- 
thority in  impofing  falfe  fcience  upon  us.  I  had  rather  take 
the  Darius  whom  Alexander  conquered,  for  the  fon  of 
Hystaspeg,  and  make  as  many  anachronifms  as  a  Jewifti 
chronologer,  than  facrifiee  half  my  life  to  colled  all  the  learned: 
lumber  that  fills  the  head  of  an  antiquary. 
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STUDY    of    HISTORY. 

LETTER    II. 

Concerning  the  true  ufe  and  advantages  of  it. 

LET  me  fay  fomething  of  hiftory  in  general,  before  I  de- 
fcend  into  the  confederation  of  particular  parts  of  it,  or 
of  the  various  methods  of  ftudy,  or  of  the  different  views  of 
thofe  that  apply  themfelves  to  it,  as  I  had  begun  to  do  in  my 
former  letter. 

The  love  of  hiftory  feems  infeparable  from  human  nature, 
becaufe  it  feems  infeparable  from  felf-love.  The  fame  prin- 
ciple in  this  inftance  carries  us  forward  and  backward,  to  fu- 
ture and  to  paft  ages.  We  imagine  that  the  things,  which 
affeft  us,  muft  affecl  pofterity  :  this  fentiment  runs  thro  man- 
kind, from  Caesar  down  to  the  parifh  clerk  in  Pope's  mif- 
cellany.  We  are  fond  of  preferving,  as  far  as  it  is  in  our  frail 
power,  the  memory  of  our  own  adventures,  of  thofe  of  cur 
own  time,  and  of  thofe  that  preceded  it.  Rude  heaps  of 
ftones  have  been  raifed,  and  ruder  hymns  have  been  compofed, 
for  tliis  purpofe,  by  nations  who  had  not  yet  the  ufe  of  arts 
and  letters.  To  go  no  farther  back,  the  triumphs  of  Odin 
were  celebrated  fh  runic  fongs,  and  the  feats  of  our  Britifli 
anceilors  were  recorded  in  thofe  of  their  bards.     The  favages 
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of  America  have  the  fame  cuftom  at  this  day :   and  long  his- 
torical ballads  of  their  huntings  and  their  wars  are  fung  at  all 
their  feftivals.     There  is  no  need  of  faying  how   this   paffion 
grows,   among  civilized  nations,   in  proportion  to    the  means 
of  gratifying  it :   but  let  us  obferve  that  the  fame  principle  of 
nature  directs  us  as  ftrongly,   and   more  generally  as  well  as 
more  early,   to  indulge  our  own   curiofiry,    inftead   of  prepar- 
ing to  gratify  that  of  others.      The  child  harkens  with  delight 
to  the  tales  of  his  nurfe :    he  learns  to  read,   and  he  devours 
with  eagernefs  fabulous  legends  and  novels :    in  riper  years  he 
applies  himfelf  to  hiftory,   or  to  that  which  he   takes  for  hif- 
tory,  to  authorized   romance :   and,   even  in  age,   the  defire 
of  knowing  what  has  happened    to   other  men,  yields  to  the 
defire  alone  of  relating  what  has  happened  to  ourfelves.   Thus 
hiftory,   true  or  falfe,  fpeaks  to   our    paflions  always.     What 
pity  is  it,  my  lord,   that  even   the   beft  fhould  fpeak   to    our 
underftandings  fo  feldom  ?  That  it  does  fo,  we  have  none  to 
blame  but  ourfelves.     Nature   has   done   her   part      She  has 
opened    this    ftudy   to   every  man  who  can  read  and   think  : 
and  what  (he  has  made  the  moft  agreeable,  reafon  can  make 
the  moft  ufeful,   application   of  our  minds.      But  if  we  con- 
fu  t  our  reafon,   we  fhall  be  far  from  following   the  examples 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  in  this  as   in   moft  other  cafes,   who 
are  fo   proud   of  being  rational.      We  fhall   neither  read   to 
foothe  our  indolence,  nor  to  gratify  our  vanity  :   as  little  fhall 
we  content  ourfelves  to  drudge  like   grammarians  and  critics, 
that  others  may  be  able  to  ftudy  with  greater  eafe  and  profit, 
like    phi'ofophers   and   ftatefmen ;    as     little    fhall   we   affect 
the  flender  merit  of  becoming  great  fcholars   at  the  exoence 
of  gropmg  all  our  lives  in  the  dark  mazes  of  antiquity.      All 
thefe  miitake  the  true  drift  of  ftudy,  and  the  true  ufe  of  hif- 
tory.    Nature  gave  us  curioftty  to  excite  the  induftry  of  our 
minds ;  but  fhe  never  intended  it  fhould  be  made  the  princi- 
Vol.  II.  M  m  pal, 
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pal,  much  lefs  the  fole  object  of  their  application.  The  true 
and  proper  object  of  this  application  is  a  conftant  improve- 
ment in  private  and  in  public  virtue.  An  application  to  any 
ftudy  that  tends  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  to  make  us  bet- 
ter men  and  better  citizens,  is  at  beft  but  a  fpecious  and  in- 
genious fort  of  idlenefs,  to  ufe  an  expreftlon  of  Tili.otson  : 
and  the  knowledge  we  acquire  by  it  is  a  creditable  kind  of 
ignorance,  nothing  more.  This  creditable  kind  of  ignorance 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  whole  benefit  which  the  generality  of 
men,  even  of. the  mod  learned,  reap  from  the  ftudy  of  hif- 
tory :  and  yet  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  feems  to  me,  of  all 
other,  the  raoft  proper  to  train  us  up  to  private  and  public 
virtue. 

Your  lordmip  may  very  well  be  ready  by  this  time,  and 
after  fo  much  bold  cenfure  on  my  part,  to  afk  me,  what  then 
is  the  true  ufe  of  hiftory  ?  in  what  refpects  it  may  ferve  to 
make  us  better  and  wifer  ?  and  what  method  is  to  be  purfued 
in  the  ftudy  of  it,  for  attaining  thefe  great  ends?  I  will  arir- 
fwer  you  by  quoting  what  I  have  read  fbme  where  or  other, 
in  Dionysius  Halicarn.  I  think,  that  hiftory  is  philofophy 
teaching  by  examples.  We  need  but  to  caft  our  eyes  on  the 
world,  and  we  fhall  fee  the  daily  force  of  example :  we  need 
but  to  turn  them  inward,  and  we  fhall  foon  difeover  why  ex,- 
ample  has  this  force.  "  Paucr  prudentia,"  fays  Tacitus, 
"  honefta  ab  deterioribus,  utilia  ab  noxiis  difcernunt:  plures 
c<  aliorum  eventis  docentur."  Such  is  the  imperfection  of  hu- 
man underftanding,  fuch  the  frail  temper  of  our  minds, 
that  abftract  or  general  proportions,  tho  ever  fo  true,  appear 
obfeure  or  doubtful  to  us  very  often,  till  they  are  explained 
by  examples ;  and  that  the  wifeft  leflbns  in  favor  of  virtue  go 
but  a  little  way  to  convince  the  judgment,  and  determine  the 
will,  unlefs  they  are  enforced  by  the  fame  means ;  and  we 
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are  obliged  to  apply  to  ourfelves  what  we  fee  happen  to  other 
men.     Instructions  by  precept  have   the  further  difad vantage 
of  coming  on  the  authority  of  others,   and  frequently  require 
a  long  deduction  of  reafoning.      "  Homines   amplius   oculis, 
li  quam   auribus,  credunt:  longum    iter    eft    per    praecepta, 
a  breve  et  efficax  per  exempla."     The  reafon  of  this  judg- 
ment, which   I  quote   from  one  of  Seneca's  epiftles  in  con- 
firmation of  my  own  opinion,  refts,    I   think,   on   this  ;  that 
when  examples  are  pointed  out  to  us,  there  is  a  kind  of  ap- 
peal, with    which   we   are    flattered,    made    to    our   fenfes, 
as  well  as  our  understandings.     The  instruction  comes   then 
upon  our  own    authority  :   we  frame  the  precept  after  our 
own   experience,    and   yield  to    fact  when   we  refift  fpecu- 
lation.       But   this    is    not   the  only   advantage   of   inftruc- 
tion  by  example  ;  for  example  appeals  not  to  our  underftand- 
ing  alone,  but  to  our  paflions  likewife.     Example  afluages 
thefe,  or  animates  them  ;  fets  paffion  on  the  fide  of  judgment, 
and  makes  the  whole  man  of  a  piece;  which  is  more   than 
the  strongest  reafoning  and  the  cleared  demonftration  can  do : 
and  thus  forming  habits    by   repetition,  example  fecures   the 
obfervance  of  thofe  precepts  which  example  insinuated.     Is  it 
not  Pliny,  my  lord,   who  fays,  that  the  gentleft,    he  mould 
have  added  the  moft  effectual  way  of  commanding,  is  by  ex- 
ample ?  "  Mitius  jubetur  exemplo."     The  harfheft  orders  are 
foftened  by   example,   and  tyranny  itfelf  becomes  perfuafive- 
What  pity  it  is  that  fo  few  princes  have  learned  this  way  of 
commanding  ?  But  again  :  the  force  of  examples  is  not  con- 
fined to  thofe  alone,  that  pafs  immediately  under  cur  fight  : 
the  examples,  that  memory  fuggefts,  have  the  fame  effect  in 
their  degree,  and  an  habit  of  recalling  them  will  foon  produce 
the  habit  of  imitating  them.   In  the  fame  epistle,  from  whence 
I  cited  a  paifage  juft  now,   Seneca  fays  that  Cleanthes  had 
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never  become  fo  perfect  a  copy  of  Zenot  if  he  had  not  pafTcd 
his   life   with   him;   that   Plato,    Aristotle,   and  the   ether 
philofophers   of    that   fchool,    profited    more  by  the  example, 
than  by  the  dhcourfe  of  Socrates.      [But  here,    by   the  way, 
Seneca  miftook  ;   for  Socrates  died  two  years  according  to 
fomc,   and  four  years  according  to  others,   before  the  birth   of 
Aristotle  :   and  his  miffcake  might  come  from  the  inaccuracy 
of  thofe  who  collected   for  him;  as   Erasmus    obferves,  after 
Quintilian,    in  his  judgment    on   Seneca.]     But    be    this, 
which  was  fcarce  worth  a  parenthefis,  as  it  will ;  he  adds  that 
Metrodorus,    Hermachus,  and    Polyaenus,   men   of  great 
note,  were  formed  by  living  under  the  fame  roof  with  Epicu- 
rus, not  by  frequenting  his  fchool.     Thefe  are  inftances  of  the 
force  of  immediate  example.     But  your  lordfhip  knows   that 
the  citizens  of  Rome  placed  the  images  of  their  anceftors   in 
the  veftibules  of  their  houfes ;  fo  that,  whenever  they  went  in 
or  out,  thefe   venerable  bufloes  met  their   eyes,   and  recalled 
the  glorious  actions  of  the  dead,  to  fire   the   Jiving,  to  excite 
them  to  imitate  and  even  to   emulate  their    great   forefathers* 
The  fuccefs  anfwered  the  defign.     The  virtue  of  one  genera- 
tion was  transfufed,  by  the   magic  of  example,   into   feveral  : 
andafpirit  of  hcroifmwas  maintained  through  many  ages  of  that 
commonwealth.    Now  thefe  are  fo  many  inftances  of  the  force 
of  remote  example ;  and  from  all  thefe  inftances  we  may  con- 
clude, that  examples  of  both  kinds  are  necefiary. 

The  fchool  of  example,  my  lord,  is  the  world  r  and  the 
mailers  of  this  fchool  are  hiftory  and  experience.  1  am  far 
from  contending  that  the  former  is  preferable  to  the  latter.  I 
think  upon  the  whole  other  wife  :  but  this  I  fay,  that  the  for- 
mer is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  prepare  us  for  the  latter,  and 
to    accompany    us   whilft   we    are   under    the  difcipliue  of 
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the  latter,  that  is,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  our  lives.     No 
doubt  fome  few  men  may  be  quoted,  to   whom   nature   gave 
what  art  and  induftry  can  give  to  no  man.      But  fuch  exam- 
ples will  prove  nothing  againft  me,   becaufe  I  admit   that  the 
ftudy  of  hiftory,  without  experience,  is  infufficient ;   but  affert, 
that  experience  itfelfis  fo  without  genius.     Genius  is  preferable 
to  the  other  two  ;   but  I  would  wifli   to   find   the  three  toge- 
ther :    for  how  great  foever  a  genius  may  be,  and  how  much 
foever  he  may  acquire  new  light  and  heat,  as  he  proceeds  in 
his  rapid  courfe,  certain  it  is  that  he  will  never  fhine  with  the 
full  luftre,  nor  fhed  the  full  influence  he  is  capable  of,  unlefs 
to  his  own  experience  he   adds   the   experience  of  other  men 
and  other  ages.     Genius,   without   the  improvement,  at  leaft 
of  experience,   is   what   comets   once   Were   thought  to  be,  a 
blazing  meteor,  irregular  in  his  courfe,  and  dangerous  in   his 
approach  ;   of  no  ufe  to  any  fyftem,  and  able  to  deftroy  any. 
Mere  fons  of  earth,  if  they  have  experience  without  any  know- 
ledge of  the  hiftory  of  the  world,  are  but  half  fcholars  in  the 
fcience  of  mankind.     And  if  they  are   converfant  in  hiftory 
without  experience,   they  are  worfe   than    ignorant;    they  are 
pedants,    always    incapable,     fometimes    meddling    and   pre- 
fuming.      The   man,     who    has   all    three,    is   an   honor    to 
his   country,  and  a   public  blefling  :  and  fuch,  I  truft,   your 
lordfhip  will  be  in  this  century,    as  your   great-grandfather  * 
was  in  the  laft. 

I  have  inftfted  a  little  the  longer  on  this  head,  and  have 
made  thefe  diftinctions  the  rather,  becaufe  tho  I  attribute  a 
great  deal  more,  than  many  will  be  ready  to  allow,  to  the 
ftudy  of  hiftory  ;  yet  I  would  net  willingly  even  Hem  to  fall 
into  the  ridicule  of  afcribing  to  it  fuch  extravagant  effects,  as 


*  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
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fevcral  have  done  from  Tully  down  to  Casaubon,  La  Mothf. 
le  Vayer,  and   other   modern   pedants.      When    Tully  in- 
forms  us,  in  the  fecond  book  of  his   Tufculan  difputations, 
that  the  firft  Scipio  Africanus   had  always  in   his  hands  the 
works  of  Xenophon,  he  advances  nothing   but   what  is   pro- 
bable and  reafonable.     To  fay  nothing   of  the  retreat  of  the 
ten   thoufand,  nor  of  other  parts  of  Xenophon's  writings ; 
the  images  of  virtue,  reprefented  in  that  admirable  picture  the 
Cyropaedia,   were  proper  to  entertain  a  foul  that  was   fraught 
with  virtue,  and  Cyrus  was  worthy  to  be  imitated  by  Scipio. 
So  Selim  emulated  Caesar,  whole  commentaries  were   tranf- 
lated  for  his  ufe  againft  the  cuftoms  of  the  Turks :    fo  Caesar 
emulated  Alexander  ;  and  Alexander,  Achilles.     There 
is  nothing  ridiculous  here,  except  the  ufe  that  is  made  of  this 
paffage  by  thofe  who  quote  it.     But  what   the  fame  Tully 
fays,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  academical  difputations,  con- 
cerning Lucullus,   feems    to  me   very  extraordinary.      "  In 
"  Afiam   factus   imperator  venit ;  cum  effet  Roma   profedrus 
*c  rei  militaris  rudis ;"  [one  would  be  ready  to  afcribe  fo  fudden 
a  change,  and  fo  vaft  an  improvement,   to  nothing  lefs  than 
knowledge  infufed  by  infpiration,  if  we  were  not  afTured  in 
the  fame  place  that  they  were  effected  by  very  natural  means, 
by  fuch  as  it  is  in  every  man's   power   to   employ]    "   partim 
"  percontando  a  peritis,  partim  in  rebus  geftis  legendis."  Lu- 
cullus, according  to  this  account,   verified  the  reproach  on 
the  Roman  nobility,   which  Sallust   puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Marius.      But  as  I  difcover   the   pafllon   of  Marius,  and  his 
prejudices  to  the  patricians,  in   one   cafe  ;   fo  I  difcover,   me- 
thinks,  the  cunning  of  Tully,  and  his  partiality  to  himfelf, 
in  the  other.     Lucullus,  after    he  had  been  chofen  conful, 
obtained  by  intrigue  the  government  of  Cilicia,    and   fo    put 
himfelf  into  a  fituation    of  commanding    the  Roman  army 
jigainjt  Mithridates  :  Tully  had  the  fame  government  after- 
wards. 
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wards,  and  tho  he  had  no  Mithridates,  nor  any  other  enemy 
of  confequfMice,  oppofed    to  him ;   tho   all   his   military  feats 
con  lifted  in   furprifing   and  pillaging  a  parcel  of  highlanders 
and  wild  Cilicians  ;  yet  he  affumed  the   airs  of  a   conqueror, 
and  dtfciibed  his  actions  in  fo  pompous  a  ftyle,  that   the  ac- 
count becomes  burlefque.     He  laughs,  indeed,  in   one  of  his 
letters   to  Atticus,  at   his  generahhip  :  but  if  we  turn  to 
thofe   he  writ  to  Coelius  Rufus,  and   to  Cato,  upon   this 
occafion,  or  to  thofe  wherein  he  expreffes  to  Atticus  his  re- 
ientment  againil  Cato,  for  not  proposing  in  his  favor  the  ho- 
nors   ufually  decreed  to  conquerors,  we  may   fee  how  vanity 
turned  his  head,  and  how  impudently  he  infifted  on  obtaining 
a  triumph.     Is  it  any  ftrain  now   to  fuppofe,   that   he  meant 
to  insinuate,  in  the  paffage  I  have   quoted    about    Lucullus^. 
that  the  difference  between  him   and  the  former  governor  of 
Cilicia,  even  in  military  merit,  arofe  from   the  different  con- 
juncture alone ;  and  that  Lucdllus  could  not  have  done  ia> 
Cilicia,,  at  that  time,  more  than  he  himfelf  did  ?  Cicero  had 
red  and  queftioned  at  leaft  as  much  as  Lucullus,  and  would 
therefore  have  appeared  as  great  a  captain,  if  he    had  had  as* 
great  a  prince  as  Mithribates  to  encounter.      But   the   truth 
is  that  Lucullus  was  made  a  great  captain  by  theory,  or  the 
ftudy  of  hiftory,  alone,  no  more  than   Ferdinand  of  Spain 
and  Alphonsus  of  Naples  were  cured  of  defperate  diftempers 
by  reading  Livy  and  Quintus  Curtius:   a  filly  tale,  which 
Bod  in,   Amyot,  and  others  have  picked   up   and   propagated.- 
Lucullus  had   ferved  in  his  youth  againft  the  Marfi,  proba- 
bly in  other  wars,  and  Sylla  took  early  notice   of  him  :    he 
went  into  the  eaft  with  this  general,  and  had  a  great  fhare  im 
his  confidence.      He  commanded   in   feveral  expeditions.      It 
was  he  who  reftored   the  Colophonians  to  their  liberty,  and. 
who  punimed  the  revolt  of  the  people   of  Mytelene.     Thus 
we  fee  that  Lucullus  was  formed  by  experience,  as  well  as 

ftudy,, 
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ftudy,  and  by  an  experience   gained   in   thofe  very  countries, 
where    he    gathered  fo    many    laurels  afterwards  in  righting 
againft  the  fame  enemy.     The  late    duke   of  Marlborough 
never  red  Xenophon,  mod  certainly,  nor  the  re'ation  perhaps 
of  any  modern  wars ;   but  he  ferved  in  his  youth  under  mon- 
fieur  de  Turenne,  and  I  have  heard  that  he  was  taken  notice 
cf,   in   thofe   early   days,  by    that  great  man.     He  afterwards 
commanded  in  an  expedition  to  Ireland,  ferved  a  campaign  or 
two,  if  I  miftake  not,   under  king  William  in  Flanders:   and, 
belides    thtfe    occafions,    had   none  of  gaining  experience  in 
war,  till  he  came  to  the  head  of  our  armies  in  one  thoufand 
feven    hundred  and   two,   and   triumphed,  not  over    Afiatic 
troops,  but  over  the  veteran  armies  of  France.     The  Roman 
had  on  his  fide  genius  and  experience  cultivated  by  ftudy :  the 
Briton  had  genius  improved  by  experience,  and  no  more.  The 
firft  therefore  is  not  an  example  of  what  ftudy  can  do  alone  ; 
but  the  latter  is  an  example   of  what   genius  and   experience 
can  do  without  ftudy.     They  can  do  much,  to  be  fure,  when 
the  hrft  is  given  in  a  fuperior  degree.     But  fuch  examples  are 
very  rare  :    and  when  they  happen   it  will    be  ftill  true,  that 
they  would  have  had  fewer  blemimes,  and  would  have  come 
nearer  to  the  perfection  of  private  and    public  virtue,  in   all 
the  arts  of  peace  and  atchievements  of  war,  if   the  views  of 
fuch  men  had  been  enlarged,  and  their  fentiments  ennobled, 
by  acquiring  that  caft  of  thought,    and  that  temper   of  mind, 
which  will  grow  up  and  become  habitual  in  every  man  who 
applies  himfelf  early  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,   as  to   the-  ftudy 
of  philofophy,  with  the  intention  of  being  wifer   and  better, 
without  the  affeftation  of  being  more  learned. 

The  temper   of  the  mind   is  formed,   and  a  certain  turn 
given  to  our  ways  of  thinking;    in  a  word,  the  feeds  of  that 
moral  character  which  cannot  wholly  alter  the  natural  charac- 
ter, 
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ter,  but  may  correct  the  evil  and  improve  the  good  that  is  in 
it,  or  do  the  very  contrary,  are  fown  betimes,  and  much 
fooner  than  is  commonly  fuppofed.  It  is  equally  certain,  that 
we  {hall  gather  or  not  gather  experience,  be  the  better  or  the 
worfe  for  this  experience,  when  we  come  into  the  world  and 
mingle  amongft  mankind,  according  to  the  temper  of  mind, 
and  the  turn  of  thought,  that  we  have  acquired  beforehand, 
and  bring  along  with  us.  They  will  tincture  all  our  future 
acquisitions ;  fo  that  the  very  fame  experience,  which  fecures 
the  judgment  of  one  man,  or  excites  him  to  virtue,  fhall  lead 
another  into  error,  or  plunge  him  into  vice.  From  hence  it 
follows,  that  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  has  in  this  refpect  a  double 
advantage.  If  experience  alone  can  make  us  perfect  in  our 
parts,  experience  cannot  begin  to  teach  them  till  we  are  ac- 
tually on  the  ftage :  whereas,  by  a  previous  application  to  this 
ftudy,  we  conn  them  over  at  leaft,  before  we  appear  there  : 
we  are  not  quite  unprepared,  we  learn  our  parts  fooner,  and 
we  learn  them  better. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean  by  an   example.     There   is 
fcarce  any  folly  or  vice  more   epidemical   among  the   fons  of 
men,   than  that  ridiculous  and  hurtful   vanity,    by   which   the 
people  of  each  country  are  apt  to  prefer  themfelves  to  thofe  of 
every  other ;   and  to  make  their  own  cuftoms,  and   manners, 
and  opinions,  the  ftandards  of  right  and  wrong,    of  true  and 
falfe.     The  Chinefe  mandarins   were  ftrangely  furprifed,    and 
almoft  incredulous,   when  the  Jefuits  {hewed  them  how  fmall 
a  figure  their  empire  made  in  the  general  map  of  the  world. 
The  Samojedes  wondered  much  at  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy  for 
not   living  among  them  :   and  the  Hottentot,  who  returned 
from   Europe,   {tripped    himfelf  naked  as  foon  as  he  came 
home,  put  on  his  bracelets  of  guts   and  garbage,  and  grew 
{linking  and  loufy  as  faft  as  he  could.    Now  nothing  can  con- 
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tribute  more  to  "prevent  us  from  being  tainted  with  this  vanity, 
than  to  accuftom  omfUves  early  to  contemplate  the  different 
nations  of  the  earth,  in  that  vaft  map  which  hiftoty  fpreads 
before  us,  in  their  rife  and  their  fall,  in  their  barbarous  and 
civilized  ftates,  in  the  likenefs  and  unlikenefs  of  them  all  to 
one  another,  and  of  each  to  itfelf.  By  frequently  renewing 
this  profpect  to  the  mind,  the  Mexican  with  his  cap  and  coat 
of  feathers,  facrificing  a  human  victim  to  his  god,  will  not 
appear  more  favage  to  our  eyes,  than  the  Spaniard  with  an 
hat  on  his  head,  and  a  gonilla  round  his  neck,  facrificing 
whole  nations  to  his  ambition,  his  avarice,  and  even  the  wan- 
tonnefs  of  his  cruelty.  I  might  mew,  by  a  multitude  of  other 
examples,  how  hiftory  prepares  us  for  experience,  and  guides 
us  in  it :  and  many  of  thefe  would  be  both  curious  and  im- 
portant. I  might  likewife  bring  feveral  other  inftances,  wherein 
hiftory  ferves  to  purge  the  mind  of  thofe  national  partialities 
and  prejudices  that  we  are  apt  to  contract  in  our  education, 
and  that  experience  for  the  moft  part  rather  confirms  than 
removes :  becaufe  it  is  for  the  moft  part  confined,  like  our 
education.  But  I  apprehend  growing  too  prolix,  and  mail 
therefore  conclude  this  head  by  obferving,  that  tho  an  early 
and  proper  application  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  will  contribu.e 
extremely  to  keep  our  minds  free  from  a  ridiculous  partiality 
in  favor  of  our  own  country,  and  a  vicious  prejudice  againft 
others ;  yet  the  fame  ftudy  will  create  in  us  a  preference  of 
affection  to  our  own  country.  There  is  a  ftory  told  of  Ab- 
garus.  He  brought  feveral  beafts  taken  in  different  places 
to  Rome,  they  fay,  and  let  them  loofe  before  Augustus  :  every 
beaft  ran  immediately  to  that  part  of  the  Circus,  where  a  par- 
cel of  earth  taken  from  his  native  foil  had  been  laid.  "  Cre- 
"  dat  Judaeus  Apella."  This  tale  might  pafs  on  Joseph  us ; 
for  in  him,  I  believe,  I  red  it:  but  furely  the  love  of  our 
country  is   a  leflbn  of  reafon,  not  an  inftitution  of  nature. 

6  Education 
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Education  and  habit,  obligation  and  intereft,  attach  us  to  it, 
not  inftinct.  It  is  however  fo  neceftary  to  be  cultivated,  and 
the  profperity  of  all  focieties,  as  well  as  the  grandeur  offome, 
depends  upon  it  fo  much,  that  orators  by  their  eloquence, 
and  poets  by  their  enthufiafm,  have  endeavored  to  work  up 
this  precept  of  morality  into  a  principle  of  paflion.  But  the 
examples  which  we  find  in  hiftory,  improved  by  the  lively 
defcriptions,  and  the  juft  applaufes  or  cenfures  of  hiftorians, 
will  have  a  much  better  and  more  permanent  effeft,  than  de- 
clamation or  fong,  or  the  dry  ethics  of  mere  philofophy.  In 
fine,  to  converfe  with  hiftorians  is  to  keep  good  company  : 
many  of  them  were  excellent  men,  and  thofe  who  were  not 
fuch,  have  taken  care  however  to  appear  fuch  in  their  writing?. 
It  mud:  be  therefore  of  great  ufe  to  prepare  ourfelves  by  this 
converfation  for  that  of  the  world  ;  and  to  receive  our  firft 
imprefiions,  and  to  acquire  our  firft  habits,  in  a  fcene  where 
images  of  virtue  and  vice  are  continually  reprefented  to  us  in 
the  colors  that  belong  properly  to  them,  before  we  enter  on 
another  fcene,  where  virtue  and  vice  are  too  often  confounded, 
and  what  belongs  to  one  is  afcribed  to  the  other. 

Besides  the  advantage  of  beginning  our  acquaintance  with 
mankind  fooner,  and  of  bringing  with  us  into  the  world,  and 
the  bufinefs  of  it,  fuch  a  caft  or  thought  and  fuch  a  temper 
of  mind,  as  will  enable  us  to  make  a  better  ufe  of  our  ex- 
perience ;  there  is  this  further  advantage  in  the  ftudy  of  hif- 
tory, that  the  improvement  we  make  by  it  extends  to  more 
objects,  and  is  made  at  the  expence  of  other  men  :  whereas 
that  improvement,  which  is  the  effect  of  our  own  experience, 
is  confined  to  fewer  objects,  and  is  made  at  our  own  expence. 
To  ftate  the  account  fairly  therefore  between  thefe  two  improve- 
ments ;  tho  the  latter  be  the  more  valuable,  yet  allowance 
being  made  on  one  fide  for  the  much  greater  number  of  ex- 
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amples  that  hiftory  prefents  to  us,  and  deduction  being  made 
on  the  other  of  the  price  we  often  pay  for  our  experience,  the 
value  of  the  former  will  rife  in  proportion,    *<  I  have  recorded 
thefe  things,"   fays  Polybius,  after  giving  an  account  of  the 
defeat  of  Rf.gulus,   M  that  they  who  read  thefe  commenta- 
"  ries  may  be  rendered  better  by  them  ;  for  all  men  have  two 
"  ways  of  improvement,  one  arifing  from  their  own  expert- 
«'  ence,  and  one  from  the  experience  of  others.     Evidentior 
ct  quidem  ilia  eft,  quae  per  propria  ducit  infortunia  •  at  tutior 
«'  ilia,  quae  per  aliena."     1   ufe  Casaubon's  translation.     Po- 
ly bi  us  goes  on,  and  concludes,   H  that  flnce  the  flrft  of  thefe 
M  ways  expofes  us  to  great  labour  and  peril,  whilft   the  fe- 
«c  cond  works  the  fame  good  effect,  and  is  attended    by  no 
H  evil  circumftance,  every  one  ought  to  take  for  granted,  that 
"  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  is  the  beft  fchool  where  he  can  learn  how 
u  to  conduct  himfelf  in  all  the  Situations  of  life."     Regulus 
had  feen  at  Rome  many  examples  of  magnanimity,    of  fru- 
gality, of  the  contempt  of  riches,   and  of  other  virtues  j  and 
thefe  virtues  he  practifed.     But  he  had  not  learned,  nor  had 
opportunity  of  learning  another  leflbn,  which  the  examples 
recorded  in  hiftory  inculcate  frequently,  the  leflbn  of  modera- 
tion.    An  infatiable  thirft:  of  military   fame,  an  unconflned 
ambition  of  extending  their  empire,  an  extravagant  confidence 
in  their  own  courage  and  force,  an  infolent  contempt  of  their 
enemies,  and  an  impetuous  over-bearing  fpirit  with  which  they 
purfued  all  their  enter  prizes,  compofed  in  his  days  the  diftin- 
guifhing  character  of  a  Roman.     Whatever  the  fenate  and 
people  refolved  to  the  members  of  that  commonwealth,  ap- 
peared both  practicable  and  juft.    Neither  difficulties  nor  dan- 
gers could  check  them  j  and  their  fages  had  not  yet  difcovered, 
that  virtues  in  excefs  degenerate  into  vices.     Notwithstanding 
the  beautiful  rant  which  Horace  puts  into  his  mouth,  I  make 
no  doubt  that  Regulus  learned  at  Carthage  thofe  leflbns  of 
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moderation  which  he  had  not  learned  at  Rome:  but  he 
learned  them  by  experience,  and  the  fruits  of  this  experience 
came  too  late,  and  coft  too  dear  ;  for  they  coft  the  total  de- 
feat of  the  Roman  army,  the  prolongation  of  a  calamitous 
war  which  might  have  been  finifhed  by  a  glorious  peace,  the 
lofs  of  liberty  to  thoufands  of  Roman  citizens,  and  to  Re- 
gulus  himfelf  the  lofs  of  life  in  the  midft  of  torments,  if  we 
are  entirely  to  credit  what  is  perhaps  exaggeration  in  the  Ro- 
man authors. 

There  is  another  advantage,  worthy  our  obfervation,  that 
belongs  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory ;  and  that  I  mall  mention  here, 
not  only  becaufe  of  the  importance  of  it,  but  becaufe  it  leads 
me  immediately  to  fpeak  of  the  nature  of  the  improvement 
we  ought  to  have  in  our  view,  and  of  the  method  in  which 
it  feems  to  me  that  this  improvement  ought  to  be  purfued  : 
two  particulars  from  which  your  lordmip  may  think  perhaps 
that  I  digrefs  too  long.  The  advantage  I  mean  confifts  in 
this,  that  the  examples  which  hiftory  prefents  to  us,  both  of 
men  and  of  events,  are  generally  complete  :  the  whole  exam- 
ple is  before  us,  and  confequently  the  whole  leflbn,  or  fome- 
times  the  various  leiTons,  which  philofophy  propofes  to  teach 
us  by  this  example.  For  firft,  as  to  men;  we  fee  them  at 
their  whole  length  in  hiftory,  and  we  fee  them  generally  there 
through  a  medium  lefs  partial  at  leaft  than  that  of  experience  : 
for  I  imagine  that  a  whig  or  a  tory,  whilft  thole  parties  fub- 
fifted,  would  have  condemned  in  Saturninus  the  fpirit  of 
faction  which  he  applauded  in  his  own  tribunes,  and  would 
have  applauded  in  Drusus  the  fpirit  of  moderation  which  he 
defpifed  in  thofe  of  the  contrary  party,  and  which  he  fufpe&ed 
and  hated  in  thofe  of  his  own  party.  The  villain  who  has 
impofed  on  mankind  by  his  power  or  cunning,  and  whom  ex- 
perience could  not  unma(k  for  a  time,  is  unmafked  at  length: 

and 
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and  the  honeft  man,  who  has  been  mifunderftood  or  defamed, 
is  juftified  before  his  ftory  ends.  Or  if  this  does  not:  happen, 
if  the  villain  dies  with  his  mafk  on,  in  the  midft  of  applaufe, 
and  honor,  and  wealth,  and  power,  and  if  the  honeft  man 
dies  under  the  fame  load  of  calumny  and  difgrace  under  which 
he  lived,  driven  perhaps  into  exile,  and  expofed  to  want ;  yet 
we  fee  hiftorical  juftice  executed,  the  name  of  one  branded 
with  infamy,  and  that  of  the  other  celebrated  with  panegyric 
to  fucceeding  ages.  "  Praecipuum  munus  annalium  reor,  ne 
u  virtutes  fileantur  ;  utque  pravis  dictis  factifque  ex  pofteritate 
"  et  infamia  metus  fit."  Thus,  according  to  Tacitus,  and 
according  to  truth,  from  which  his  judgments  feldom  deviate, 
the  principal  duty  of  hiftory  is  to  erect  a  tribunal,  like  that 
among  the  Egyptians,  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  where 
men  and  princes  thenifelves  were  tried,  and  condemned  or 
acquitted,  after  their  deaths;  where  thofe  who  had  not  been 
punifhed  for  their  crimes,  and  thofe  who  had  not  been  honored 
for  their  virtues,  received  a  juft  retribution.  The  fentence  is 
pronounced  in  one  cafe,  as  it  was  in  the  other,  too  late  to 
correct  or  recompenfe  ;  but  it  is  pronounced  in  time  to  ren- 
der thefe  examples  of  general  inftruction  to  mankind.  Thus 
CrcERo,  that  I  may  quote  one  inftance  out  of  thoufands,  and 
that  I  may  do  juftice  to  the  general  character  of  that  great 
man,  whofe  particular  failing  I  have  cenfured  fo  freely  ;  Cicero, 
I  fay  was  abandoned  by  Octavius,  and  maffacred  by  Antony. 
But  let  any  man  read  this  fragment  of  Aurelius  Fuscus,  and 
chufe  which  he  would  wifti  to  have  been,  the  orator,  or  the 
triumvir  ?  "  Quoad  humanum  genus  incolume  manferit, 
"  quamdiu  ufus  Uteris,  honor  fummae  eloquentiae  pretium  erit, 
"  quamdiu  rerum  natura  aut  fortuna  fteterit,  aut  memoria  du- 
"  raverit,  admirabile  pofteris  vigebis  ingenium,  et  uno  pro- 
"  fcriptus  feculo,  proscribes  Antonium  omnibus." 

Thus 
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Thus  again,  as  to  events  that  ftand  recorded  in  hiftory;  we 
fee  them  all,  we  fee  them  as  they  followed  one  another,  or  as  they 
produced  one  another,  caufes  or  effects,  immediate  or  remote. 
We  are  cart,  back,  as  it  were,  into  former  ages :  we  live  with  the 
men  who  lived  before  us,  and  we  inhabit  countries  that  we  never 
faw.  Place  is  enlarged,  and  time  prolonged,  in  this  manner  ; 
fo  that  the  man  who  applies  himfelf  early  to  the  ftudy  of  hif- 
tory, may  acquire  in  a  few  years,  and  before  he  fets  his  foot 
abroad  in  the  world,  not  only  a  more  extended  knowledge  of 
mankind,  but  the  experience  of  more  centuries  than  any  of 
the  patriarchs  faw.  The  events  we  are  witnefTes  of,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  longed  life,  appear  to  us  very  often  original,  un- 
prepared, finglc,  and  un-relative,  if  I  may  ufe  fuch  an  ex- 
preifion  for  want  of  a  better  in  Englifh ;  in  French  I  would 
lay  iioles :  they  appear  fuch  very  often,  are  called  accidents, 
and  looked  on  as  the  effects  of  chance  ;  a  word,  by  the  way, 
which  is  in  conftant  ufe,  and  has  frequently  no  determinate 
meaning.  We  get  over  the  prefent  difficulty,  we  improve  the 
momentary  advantage,  as  well  as  we  can,  and  we  look  no  far- 
ther. Experience  can  carry  us  no  farther ;  for  experience  can 
go  a  very  little  way  back  in  difcovering  caufes:  and  effects  are 
not  the  obje&s  of  experience  till  they  happen.  From  hence 
many  errors  in  judgment,  and  by  confequence  in  conduct,  ne- 
ceffarily  arife.  And  here  too  lies  the  difference  we  are  fpeak- 
ing  of  between  hiftory  and  experience.  The  advantage  on 
the  fide  of  the  former  is  double.  In  ancient  hiftory,  as  we 
have  faid  already,  the  examples  are  complete,  which  are  in- 
complete in  the  courfe  of  experience.  The  beginning,  the 
progreflion,  and  the  end  appear,  not  of  particular  reigns,  much 
lefs  of  particular  enterprizes,.  or  fyftems  of  policy  alone,  but 
of  governments,  of  nations,  of  empires,  and  of  all  the  various 
fyftems  that  have  fucceeded  one  another  in  the  courfe  of  their 
duration.    In  modern  hiftory,  the  examples  may  be,  and  fome- 
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times  are,  incomplete ;  but  they  have  this  advantage  when 
they  are  fo,  that  they  ferve  to  render  complete  the  examples 
of  our  own  time.  Experience  is  doubly  defective  ;  we  are 
born  too  late  to  fee  the  beginning,  and  we  die  too  foon  to  fee 
the  end  of  many  things.  Hiftory  fupplies  both  thefe  defeats. 
Modern  hiftory  fhews  the  caufes,  when  experience  prefents  the 
effects  alone :  and  ancient  hiftory  enables  us  to  guefs  at  the 
effects,  when  experience  prefents  the  caufes  alone.  Let  me 
explain  my  meaning  by  two  examples  of  thefe  kinds ;  one 
part,  the  other  actually  prefent. 

When  the  revolution  of  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
eighty  eight  happened,  few  men  then  alive,  I  fuppofe,  went 
farther  in  their  fearch  after  the  caufes  of  it,  than  the  extrava- 
gant attempt  of  king  James  againft  the  religion  and  liberty  of 
his  people.  His  former  conduct,  and  the  pafiages  of  king 
Charles  the  fecond's  reign  might  rankle  itill  at  the  hearts  of 
fome  men,  but  could  not  be  fet  to  account  among  the  caufes 
of  his  depofition  ;  fince  he  had  fucceeded,  notwithftanding 
them,  peaceably  to  the  throne  :  and  the  nation  in  general,  even 
many  of  thofe  who  would  have  excluded  him  from  it,  were 
defirous,  or  at  leaft  willing,  that  he  fhould  continue  in  it. 
Now  this  example,  thus  ftated,  affords,  no  doubt,  much  good 
instruction  to  the  kings,  and  people  of  Britain.  But  this  in- 
ftruction  is  not  entire,  becaufe  the  example  thus  ftated,  and 
confined  to  the  experience  of  that  age,  is  imperfect.  King 
James's  mal-adminiftration  rendered  a  revolution  neceflary  and 
practicable  ;  but  his  mal-adminiftration,  as  well  as  all  his  pre- 
ceding conduct,  was  caufed  by  his  bigot-attachment  to  popery, 
and  to  the  principles  of  arbitrary  government,  from  which  no 
warning  could  divert  him.  His  bigot-attachment  to  thefe  was 
caufed  by  the  exile  of  the  royal  family  ;  this  exile  was  caufed 
by  the  ufurpation  of  Cromwell  :  and  Cromwell's  ufurpation 

was 
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was  the  effect  of  a  former  rebellion,  begun  not  without  reafon 
on  account  of  liberty,  but  without  any  valid  pretence  on  ac- 
count of  religion.  During  this  exile,  our  princes  caught  the 
taint  of  popery  and  foreign  politics.  We  made  them  unfit  to 
govern  us,  and  after  that  were  forced  to  recal  them  that  they 
might  re.fcue  us  out  of  anarchy.  It  was  neceflary  therefore, 
your  lordlhip  fees,  at  the  revolution,  and  it  is  more  fo  now, 
to  go  back  in  hiftory,  at  leaft  as  far  as  I  have  mentioned,  and 
perhaps  farther,  even  to  the  beginning  of  king  James  the 
iirlt's  reign,  to  render  this  event  a  complete  example,  and  to 
develope  all  the  wile,  honeft,  and  falutary  precepts,  with  which 
it  is  pregnant,  both  to  king  and  fubjecl. 

The  other  example  mail  be  taken  from  what  has  fucceeded 
the  revolution.  Few  men  at  that  time  looked  forward  enough, 
to  forefee  the  neceflary  confequences  of  the  new  constitution  of 
the  revenue,  that  was  foon  afterwards  formed  ;  nor  of  the 
method  of  funding  that  immediately  took  place  ;  which,  ab- 
furd  as  they  are,  have  continued  ever  fince,  till  it  is  become 
fcarce  polTible  to  alter  them.  Few  people,  I  fay,  forefaw  how 
the  creation  of  funds,  and  the  multiplication  of  taxes,  would 
encreafe  yearly  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  bring  our  liber- 
ties, by  a  natural  and  necelTary  progreiTion,  into  more  real, 
tho  lefs  apparent  danger,  than  they  were  in  before  the  revolu- 
tion. The  excemVe  ill  hufbandry  pra&ifed  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  king  William's  reign,  and  which  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  all  we  feel  and  all  we  fear,  was  not  the  efFed:  of 
ignorance,  miltake,  or  what  we  call  chance,  but  of  defign  and 
fchemc  in  thofe  who  had  the  fway  at  that  time.  I  am  not  fo 
uncharitable,  however,  as  to  believe  that  they  intended  to  bring 
upon  their  country  all  the  mifchiefs  that  we,  who  came  after 
them,  experience  and  apprehend.    No,  they  faw  the  meafures, 
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they  took  fihgly,  and  unrelatively,  or  relatively  alone  to  fome 
immediate  object.  The  notion  ot  attaching  men  to  the  new- 
government,  by  tempting  them  to  embark  their  fortunes  on 
the  fame  bottom,  was  a  reafon  of  ftate  to  fbme  :  the  notion 
of  creating  a  new,  that  is,  a  moneyed  intereft,  in  opposition 
to  the  landed  intereft  or  as  a  balance  to  it,  and  of  acquiring 
a  fupcrior  influence  in  the  city  of  London  at  leaft  by  the  efta- 
blilliment  of  great  corporations,  was  a  reafon  of  party  to  others : 
and  I  make  no  doubt  that  the  opportunity  of  amaffing  im- 
menfe  eftates  by  the  management  of  funds,  by  trafficking  in 
f>aper,  and  by  all  the  arts  of  jobbing,  was  a  reafon  of  private 
intereft  to  thofe  who  fupported  and  improved  this  fcheme  of 
iniquity,  if  not  to  thofe  who  devifed  it.  They  looked  no  farther. 
Nay,  we  who  came  after  them,  and  have  long  tailed  the  bit- 
ter fruits  of  the  corruption  they  planted,  were  far  from  taking 
fuch  an  alarm  at  our  diftrefs,  and  our  danger,  as  they  deferved; 
till  the  molt  remote  and  fatal  effect  of  caufes,  laid  by  the  laft 
generation,  was  very  near  becoming  an  object  of  experience  in 
this.  Your  lordfhip,  I  am  fure,  fees  at  once  how  much  a  due 
reflection  on  the  paflages  of  former  times,  as  they  ftand  re- 
corded in  the  hiftory  of  our  own,  and  of  other  countries, 
would  have  deterred  a  free  people  from  trufting  the  lole  ma- 
nagement of  fo  great  a  revenue,  and  the  fole  nomination  of 
thofe  legions  of  officers  employed  in  it,  to  their  chief  magi- 
ftrate.  There  remained  indeed  no  pretence  for  doing  fo,  when 
once  a  falary  was  fettled  on  the  prince,  and  the  public  revenue 
was  no  longer  in  any  fenfe  his  revenue,  nor  the  public  expence 
his  expence.  Give  me  me  leave  to  add,  that  it  would  have 
been,  and  would  be  ftill,  more  decent  with  regard  to  the 
prince,  and  lefs  repugnant  if  not  more  conformable  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  too  of  our  government,  to  take  this  power 
and  influence  from  the  prince,  or  to  fhare  it  with  him  j  than 

to 
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to  exclude  men  from  the  privilege  of  reprefenting  their  fellow- 
fubecls  who  would  chufe  them  in  parliament,  purely  becaufe 
they  are  employed  and  truffed  by  the  prince. 

Your  lordfhip  fees  not  only,  how  much  a  due  reflection 
upon  the  experience  of  other  ages  and  countries  would  have 
pointed  out  national  corruption,  as  the  natural  and  neceffary 
confequence  of  inverting  the  crown  with  the  management  of  10 
great  a  revenue  ;  but  alfo  the  lofs  of  liberty,  as  the  natural  and 
neceffary.  confequence  of  national  corruption. 

These  two  examples  explain  fufficiently  what  they  are  in- 
tended to  explain.  It  only  remains  therefore  upon  this  head, 
to  obferve  the  difference  between  the  two  manners  in  which 
hiffory  fupplies  the  defects  of  our  own  experience.  It  fhews 
us  caufes  as  in  fad:  they  were  laid,  with  their  immediate  effects : 
and  it  enables  us  to  guefs  at  future  events.  It  can  do  no  more, 
in  the  nature  of  things.  My  lord  Bacon,  in  his  fecond  book 
of  the  Advancement  of  learning,  having  in  his  mind,  I  fuppofe, 
what  Philo  and  Josephus  aflerted  of  Moses,  affirms  divine 
hiftory  to  have  this  prerogative,  that  the  narration  may  be  be- 
fore the  fact  as  well  as  after.  But  iince  the  ages  of  prophecy, 
as  well  as  miracles,  are  paff,  we  muff  content  ourfelves  to  guefs 
at  what  wiH  be,  by  what  has  been  :  we  have  no  other  means 
in  our  power,  and  hiffory  furnifhes  us  with  thefe.  -How  we 
are  to  improve,  and  apply  thefe  means,  as  well  as  how  we  are 
to  acquire  them,  fhall  be  deduced  more  particularly  in  another 
letter. 
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LETTER     III. 


1.  An  objection  againft  the  utility  of  hiftory  removed.  2.  The 
falfe  and  true  aims  of  thofe  who  ftudy  it.  3.  Of  the  hif- 
tory of  the  firft  ages,  with  reflections  on  the  ftate  of  ancient 
hiftory  prophane  and  facred. 

WERE  thefe  letters  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  fome  inge- 
nious perfons  who  adorn  the  age  we  live  in,  your  lord- 
fhip's  correfpondent  would  be  joked  upon  for  his  project,  of 
improving  men  in  virtue  and  wifdom  by  the  ftudy  of  hiftory. 
The  general  characters  of  men,  it  would  be  faid,  are  deter- 
mined by  their  natural  conftitutions,  as  their  particular  actions 
are  by  immediate  objects.  Many  very  converfant  in  hiftory 
would  be  cited,  who  have  proved  ill  men,  or  bad  politicians ; 
and  a  long  roll  would  be  produced  of  others,  who  have  ar- 
rived at  a  great  pitch  of  private,  and  public  virtue,  without 
any  aftiftance  of  this  kind.  Something  has  been  faid  already 
to  anticipate  this  objection ;  but,  ftnce  I  have  heard  feveral 
perfons  afHrm  fuch  propositions  with  great  confidence,  a  loud 
laugh,  or  a  filent  fneer  at  the  pedants  who  prefumed  to  think 
otherwife ;  I  will  fpend  a  few  paragraphs,  with  your  lordfhip's 
leave,  to  fhew  that  fuch  affirmations,  for  to  affirm  amongft 
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thefe  fine  men  is  to  reafon,  either  prove  too  much,  or  prove 
nothing. 

I  f  our  general  characters  were  determined  abfolutely,  as 
they  are  certainly  influenced,  by  our  conftitutions,  and  if  our 
particular  actions  were  fo  by  immediate  objects ;  all  inflruction 
by  precept,  as  well  as  example,  and  all  endeavors  to  form  the 
moral  character  by  education,  would  be  unneceffary.  Even 
the  little  care  that  is  taken,  and  furely  it  is  impoflible  to  take 
lefs,  in  the  training  up  our  youth,  would  be  too  much.  But 
the  truth  is  widely  different  from  this  reprefentation  of  it ;  for, 
what  is  vice,  and  what  is  virtue  ?  I  fpeak  of  them  in  a  large 
and  philofophical  fenfe.  The  former  is,  I  think,  no  more  than 
the  excefs,  abufe,  and  mifapplication  of  appetites,  defires,  and 
pailions,  natural  and  innocent,  nay  ufeful  and  neceffary.  The 
latter  coniifts  in  the  moderation  and  government,  in  the  ufe 
and  application  of  thefe  appetites,  defires,  and  pailions,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  reafon,  and  therefore  often  in  opposi- 
tion to  their  own  blind  impulie. 

What   now  is   education  ?    that  part,  that  principal  and 
moft  neglected  part  of  it,   I  mean,   which  tends   to   form  the 
moral  character?  It  is,  I  think,  an  inftitution  defgned  to  lead 
men  from  their  tender  years,   by  precept  and  example,   by  ar- 
gument and  authority,  to  the   practice,   and  to    the   habit  of 
practiiing  thefe  rules.      The  ftronger  our  appetites,  defires,  and 
p  '.flions  are,   the  harder  indeed  is   the    taik  of  education  :   but 
when  the  efforts  of  education  are  proportioned  to  this  ftrength, 
altho  our  keeneft  appetites  and  dclires,  and  our  ruling   paf- 
iions  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  quiet  and  uniform   fubmiflion, 
yet,  are   not  their   excefles   affwaged  ?    are   not    their    abufes 
and   misapplications,    in  {om^  degree,    diverted   or    checked  ? 
Tho  die  pilot   cannot   lay   the   florin,   cannot    he    carry    th,e 
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/hip,  by  his  art,  better  through  it,  and  often  prevent  the 
wreck  that  would  always  happen,  without  him  ?  If  An  X- 
ander  who  loved  wine,  and  was  naturally  choleric,  had 
been  bred  under  the  feverity  of  Roman  difcipline,  it  is 
probable  he  would  neither  have  made  a  bonfire  of  Perfe- 
polis  for  his  whore,  nor  have  killed  his  friend.  If  Scipio,  who 
was  naturally  given  to  women,  for  which  anecdote  we  have, 
if  I  miftake  not,  the  authority  of  Polybius,  as  well  as  fome 
verfes  of  Naevius  preferved  by  A.  Geli.ius,  had  been  edu- 
cated by  Olympias  at  the  court  of  Philip,  it  is  improbable 
that  he  would  have  reftored  the  beautiful  Spaniard.  In  fhorr, 
if  the  renowned  Socrates  had  not  corrected  nature  by  art,  this 
firfr.  apoftle  of  the  gentiles  had  been  a  very  profligate  fellow, 
by  his  own  confeflion  ;  for  he  was  inclined  to  all  the  vices 
Zopyrus  imputed  to  him,  as  they  fay,  on  the  obfervation  of 
his  phyfiognomy. 

With  him  therefore,  who  denies  the  effects  of  education, 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  difpute  ;  and  with  him  who  admits  them, 
there  can  be  difpute,  concerning  that  (hare  which  I  afcribe  to 
the  ftudy  of  hiflory,  in  forming  our  moral  characters,  and 
making  us  better  men.  The  very  perfons  who  pretend  that 
inclinations  cannot  be  reftrained,  nor  habits  corrected,  againft 
our  natural  bent,  would  be  the  firft  perhaps  to  prove,  in  cer- 
tain cafes,  the  contrary.  A  fortune  at  court,  or  the  favors  of 
a  lady,  have  prevailed  on  many  to  conceal,  and  they  could 
not  conceal  without  retraining,  which  is  one  ftep  towards  cor- 
recting, the  vices  they  were  by  nature  addicted  to  the  moft. 
Shall  we  imagine  now,  that  the  beauty  of  virtue  and  the  de- 
formity of  vice,  the  charms  of  a  bright  and  laiting  reputa- 
tion, the  terror  of  being  delivered  over  as  criminals  to  all  pof- 
terity,  the  real  benefit  arifing  from  a  confeientious  difcharge 
of  the  duty  we  owe  to  others,  which  benefit  fortune  can  nei- 
ther 
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tlier  hinder  nor  take  away,  and  the  reafonablenefs  of  conform- 
ing ourfelves  to  the  defigns  of  God  manifefted  in  the  confti- 
tution  of  the  human  nature;  fhall  we  imagine,  I  fay,  that 
all  thefe  are  not  able  to  acquire  the  fame  power  over  thofe 
who  are  continually  called  upon  to  a  contemplation  of  them, 
and  they  who  apply  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  are  ib, 
called  upon,  as  other  motives,  mean  and  fordid  in  companion, 
of  thefe,  can  ufurp  on   other  men  ? 

2-  That  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  far  from  making  us  wifer, 
and  more  ufeful  citizens,  as  well  as  better  men,  may  be  of  no 
advantage  whatfoever  ;  that  it  may  ferve  to  render  us  mere  an- 
tiquaries and  fcholars ;  or  that  it  may  help  to  make  us  forward 
coxcombs,  and  prating  pedants,  I  have  already  allowed.     But 
this  is  not  the  fault  of  hiftory  :  and  to  convince  us  that  it  is 
not,  we  need  only  contrail:  the  true  ufe  of  hiftory   with   the 
ufe  that  is  made  of  it  by  fuch  men  as  thefe.   We  ought  always 
to  keep  in  mind,  that  hiftory  is  philofophy  teaching  by  exam- 
ples how  to  conduct  ourfelves   in   all   the  fttuations  of  private 
and  public  life ;  that  therefore  we  muft:  apply  ourfelves  to  it 
in  a  philofbphical  fpirit  and  manner ;  that  we  muft   rife  from 
particular  to  general  knowledge,  and  that  we  muft  fit  ourfelves 
for  the  fociety  and  buiinefs   of  mankind    by   accuftoming  our 
minds  to  reflect  and   meditate   on   the  characters  we  find  de- 
fcribed,  and  the  courfe  of  events  we  find  related  there.      Par- 
ticular examples  may  be  of  ufe  fometimes  in  particular  cafes  ; 
but  the  application  of  them  is   dangerous.     It   muft  be  done 
with  the  utmoft  circumfpection,  or  it  will  be  fcldom  done  with 
fuccefs.     And  yet  one  would  think  that  this  was  the  principal 
ufe  of  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  by  what  has  been  written  on  the 
fubject.     I  know  not  whether  Machiavki.  himfelf  is  quite  free 
from  defect  on  this  account :   he  feems  to  carry  the   ufe  and 
application  of  particular  examples  fometimes  too  far.     Marius 

2  and 
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and  Catulus  palled  the  Alpcs,  met,  and  defeated  the  Cim- 
bri  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Italy.      Is  it  fafe  to  conclude  from 
hence,  that  whenever  one  people  is   invaded   by  another,  the 
invaded  ought  to  meet  and  fight  the  invaders  at  a  diftance  from 
their  frontiers  ?  Machiavel's  countryman,   Guicciardin,  was 
aware  of  the  danger  that  might  arife  from  fuch  an  application 
of  examples.     Peter  of  Medicis  had  involved  himfclf  in  great 
difficulties,  when  thofe  wars  and  calamities  began  which  Lewis 
Sforza  firft  drew  and  entailed  on  Italy,   by  flattering  the  am- 
bition of  Charles  the  eighth  in  order  to  gratify  his  own,  and 
calling  the  French  into  that  country.     Peter  owed  his   dif- 
trefs  to  his  folly  in  departing  from  the  general  tenor  of  con- 
duct his  father  Laurence  had  held,  and  hoped  to  relieve  him- 
felf  by  imitating  his  father's  example  in  one  particular  inftance. 
At  a  time  when  the  wars  with  the  pope  and  king  of  Naples 
had  reduced  Laurence  to  circumftances  of  great  danger,  he 
took  the  refolution  of  going  to  Ferdinand,  and  of  treating 
in  perfon  with  that  prince.      The  refolution  appears  in  hiftory 
imprudent  and  almoft  defperate :  were  we  informed  of  the 
fecret  reafons  on  which  this  great  man  acted,  it  would  appear 
very  poflibly  a  wife  and   fafe   meafure.     It  fucceeded,   and 
Laurence  brought  back  with  him  public  peace,  and    private 
fecurity.      As  foon  as  the  French  troops  entered  the  dominions 
of  Florence,  Peter  was  {truck  with  a  panic  terror,  went  to 
Charles  the  eighth,  put  the  port  of  Leghorn,  the  fortreflcs  of 
Pifa,  and  all  the  keys  of  the  country,  into  this  prince's  hands; 
whereby    he   difarmed   the    Florentine    commonwealth,    and 
ruined  himfelf.     He  was  deprived  of  his  authority,  and  driven 
out  of  the   city,  by   the  juft  indignation  of  the   magistrates, 
and  people :  and   in  the   treaty  which   they  made  afterwards 
with  the  king  of  France,  it  was  ftipulated,  that  Peter  fhould 
not   remain   within  an  hundred    miles   of  the  ftate,    nor  his 
brothers  within  the    fame  diftance  of   the  city  of  Florence. 

On 
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On  this  occafion  Gdicciardin  obferves,  how  dangerous  it  is 
to  govern  ourfelves  by  particular  examples ;  fince  to  have  the 
lame  fuccefs,  we  muft  have  the  fame  prudence,  and  the  fame 
fortune  ;  and  mice  the  example  muft  not  only  anfwer  the  cafe 
before  us  in  general,  but  in  every  minute  circumftance.  This 
is  the  fenfe  of  that  admirable  hiftorian,  and  thefe  are  his  words 

"   e  fenza  dubio   molto   pericolofo  il  governarfi   con  gl' 

"  efempi,  fe  non   concorrono,  non  folo  in   generale,  ma    in 
"  tutti  i  particulari,  le  medefime  ragioni ;   fe  le  cofe  non  fono 
"  regolate  con  la  medefima  prudenza,  &  fe  oltre  a  tutti  li  altri 
"  fondamenti,  non,  v'ha  la  parte   fua   la  medefima  fortuna." 
An  obfervation  that  Boileau  makes,  and  a  rule  he  lays  down 
in  fpeaking  of  tranflations,  will  properly  find  their  place  here, 
and  ferve  to  explain  ftill  better  what  1  would  eftablifh.     u  To 
li  tranflate  fervilely  into  modern  language  an   ancient  author 
phrafe  by  phrafe,  and  word  by  word,  is.  prepofterous  :   no- 
thing can  be  more  unlike  the  origmal  than  fuch  a  copy.    It 
*  is  not  to  fhew,  it  is  to  difguife  the  author :  and  he  who  has 
known  him  only  in  this  drefs,  would  not  know  him  in  his 
«  own      A  good  writer,  inftead  of  taking  this  inglorious  and 
"  unprofitable  tafk   upon  him,  will  joufter   contre  l'origina], 
"  rather  imitate  than  tranflate,  and  rather  emulate  than  imi- 
*'  tate  :   he   will   transfufe  the  ftnie  and  fpirit  of  the  original 
"  into  his  own  work,  and  will  endeavour  to  write  as  the  an- 
"  cient   author   would  have  wrote,  had  he  writ  in  the  fame 
"  language."      Now,  to  improve  by  examples  is   to  improve 
by  imitation.     We  muft  catch  the  fpirit,  if  we  can,  and  con- 
form ourfelves  to  the  reafon  of  them  ;   but  we  muft  not  af- 
fect to  tranflate  fervilely  into   our  conduct,  if  your  lordfhip 
will  allow  me  the  expreflion,  the  particular  conduct   of  thofe 
good   and  great  men,    whofe   images  hiftory   fets   before   us. 
Codrus  and  the  Decii  devoted  themfelves  to  death  :  one,  be- 
caufe  an  oracle  had  foretold  that  the  army  whofe  general  was 
Vol.  II.  P  p  killed 
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killed  would  be  victorious ;  the  others  in  compliance  with  a 
fuperftition  that  bore  great  analogy  to  a  ceremony  practifed  in 
the  old  Egyptian  church,  and  added  afterwards,  as  many 
others  of  the  fame  origin  were,  to  the  ritual  of  the  Ifraelites. 
Thefe  are  examples  of  great  magnanimity,  to  be  fure,  and  of 
magnanimity  employed  in  the  moft  worthy  caufe.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Athenian  and  Roman  government,  when  the 
credit  of  oracles  and  all  kinds  of  fuperftition  prevailed,  when 
heaven  was  piouily  thought  to  delight  in  blood,  and  even  hu- 
man blood  was  fried  under  wild  notions  of  atonement,  propi- 
tiation, purgation,  expiation,  and  fatisfaction ;  they  who  fet 
fuch  examples  as  thefe,  acted  an  heroical  and  a  rational  part 
too.  But  if  a  general  mould  act  the  fame  part  now,  and,  in 
order  to  fecure  his  victory,  get  killed  as  faft  as  he  could  ;  he 
might  pafs  for  an  hero,  but,  I  am  fure,  he  would  pafs  for  a 
madman.  Even  thefe  examples,  however,  are  of  ufe  :  they 
excite  us  at  leaft  to  venture  our  lives  freely  in  the  fervice  or 
our  country,  by  propofing  to  our  imitation  men  who  devoted 
themfelves  to  certain  death  in  the  fervice  of  theirs.  They 
fhew  us  what  a  turn  of  imagination  can  operate,  and  how 
the  greateft  trifle,  nay  the  greateft  abfurdity,  drefled  up  in  the 
folemn  airs  of  religion,  can  carry  ardor  and  confidence,  or  the 
contrary  fentiments,  into  the  breafts  of  thoufands. 

There  are  certain  general  principles,  and  rules  of  life  and 
conduct,  which  always  muft  be  true,  becaufe  they  are  con- 
formable to  the  invariable  nature  of  things.  He  who  ftudies 
hiftory  as  he  would  ftudy  philofcphy,  will  foon  diftinguifh 
and  collect  them,  and  by  doing  fo  will  foon  form  to  himfelf 
a  general  fyftem  of  ethics  and  politics  on  the  fureft  founda- 
tions, on  the  trial  of  thefe  principles  and  rules  in  all  ages,  and 
on  the  confirmation  of  them  by  univerfal  experience.  I  faid 
he  will  diftinguifh  them  ;  for  once  more  I  muft   fay,  that  as 

to 
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to  particular  modes  of  actions,  and  meafures  of  conduct, 
which  the  cuftoms  of  different  countries,  the  manners  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  and  the  circumftances  of  different  conjunctures, 
have  appropriated,  as  it  were  ;  it  is  always  ridiculous,  or  impru- 
dent and  dangerous,  to  employ  them.  But  this  is  not  all.  By 
contemplating  the  vaft  variety  of  particular  characters  and  events; 
by  examining  the  ftrange  combinations  of  caufes,  different,  re- 
mote and  feemingly  oppofite,  that  often  concur  in  producing 
one  effect  ;  and  the  furprifing  fertility  of  one  {ingle  and  uni- 
form caufe  in  the  producing  of  a  multitude  of  effects  as  dif- 
ferent, as  remote,  and  feemingly  as  oppofite  ;  by  tracing  care- 
fully, as  carefully  as  if  the  fubject  he  confiders  were  of  per- 
fonal  and  immediate  concern  to  him,  all  the  minute  and 
fometimes  fcarce  perceivable  circumftances,  either  in  the  cha- 
racters of  actors,  or  in  the  courfe  of  actions,  that  hiftory 
enables  him  to  trace,  and  according  to  which  the  fuccefs  of 
affairs,  even  the  greateft,  is  moftly  determined ;  by  thefe,  and 
fuch  methods  as  thefe,  for  I  might  defcend  into  a  much 
greater  detail,  a  man  of  parts  may  improve  the  ftudy  of  hif- 
tory to  its  proper  and  principal  ufe  ;  he  may  fharpen  the  pe- 
netration, fix  the  attention  of  his  mind,  and  ftrengthen  his 
judgment ;  he  may  acquire  the  faculty  and  the  habit  of  dis- 
cerning quicker,  and  looking  farther  ;  and  of  exerting  that 
flexibility,  and  fteadinefs,  which  are  necefTary  to  be  joined  in 
the  conduct  of  all  affairs  that  depend  on  the  concurrence  or 
oppofition  of  other  men. 

Mr.  Locke,  I  think,  recommends  the  ftudy  of  geometry 
even  to  thofe  who  have  no  defign  of  being  geometricians  :  and 
lie  gives  a  reafon  for  it,  that  may  be  applied  to  the  prefent 
cafe.  Such  perfons  may  forget  every  problem  that  has  been 
propofed,  and  every  folution  that  they  or  others  have  given  ; 
but  the  habit  of  purfuing  long  trains  of  ideas  will  remain  with 
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them,  and  they  will  pierce  through  the  mazes  of  fophifm,  and 
difcover  a  latent  truth,  where  perlons  who  have  not  this  habit 
will  never  find  it. 

In  this  manner  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  will  prepare  us  for 
action  and  obfervation.  Hiftory  is  the  ancient  author  :  expe- 
rience is  the  modern  language.  We  form  our  tafte  on  the 
firfl;  we  tranflate  the  fenie  and  reafon,  we  transfufe  the  fpirit 
and  force ;  but  we  imitate  only  the  particular  graces  of  the 
original ;  we  imitate  them  according  to  the  idiom  of  our 
own  tongue,  that  is,  we  fubftitute  often  equivalents  in  the 
lieu  of  them,  and  'are  fir  from  affecting  to  copy  them  fervilely. 
To  conclude,  as  experience  is  converfant  about  the  prefent, 
and  the  prefent  enables  us  to  guefs  at  the  future  ;  fo  hiftory 
is  converfant  about  the  paft,  and  by  knowing  the  things 
that  have  been,  we  become  better  able  to  judge  of  the  things 
that  are. 

This  ufe,  my  lord,  which  I  make  the  proper  and  princi- 
pal ufe  of  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  is  not  infifted  on  by 
thofe  who  have  writ  concerning  the  method  to  be  followed 
in  this  ftudy  :  and  fince  we  propofe  different  ends,  we 
muft  of  courfe  take  different  ways.  Few  of  their  treatifes 
have  fallen  into  my  hands :  one,  the  method  of  Bodin,  a 
man  famous  in  his  time,  I  remember  to  have  red.  I  took  it 
up  with  much  expectation 'many  years  ago;  I  went  through 
it,  and  remained  extremely  difappointed.  He  might  have 
given  almoft  any  other  title  to  his  book  as  properly  as  that 
which  ftands  before  it.  There  are  not  many  pages  in  it  that 
relate  any  more  to  his  fubject  than  a  tedious  fifth  chapter, 
wherein  he  accounts  for  the  characters  of  nations  according  to 
their  pofitions  on  the  globe,  and  according  to  the  influence 
of  the  ftars ;  and  allures  his  reader  that  nothing  can  be  more 
4  neceffary 
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neceflary  than  fuch  a  di/quifition,   "  ad  univerfam  hiftoriarum 
"  cognitionem,    et   incorruptum  earum   judicium."     In   his 
method,  we  are  to  take  firft  a  general  view  of  univerfal  hif- 
tory,  and  chronology,  in  fhort  abftracts,  and   then   to   ftudy 
all  particular  hiftories   and  fyftems.     Seneca    fpeaks  of  men 
who   fpend   their  whole  lives   in  learning   how  to  act  In  life,. 
u  dum  vitae  inftrumenta  conquirunt."     I  doubt  that  this  me- 
thod of  Bodjn  would  conduct   us  in   the   fame,   or   as  bad  a 
way  ;  would  leave  us  no  time  for  action,  or  would    make   us. 
unfit  for  it.     A  huge   common-place   book,  wherein   all   the 
remarkable  fayings  and  facts  that  we  find  in  hiflory  are  to  be 
regiftred,   may  enable  a  man  to  talk  or  write  like  Bodin,   but 
will  never  make  him  a  better   man,  nor  enable  him   to  pro- 
mote, like  an  ufeful  citizen,  the  fecurity,  the  peace,  the  wel- 
fare, or  the  grandeur  of  the  community  to  which  he  belongs. 
I  mall  proceed  therefore  to  fpeak  of  a  method   that   leads  to 
fuch  purpofes  as  thefe  directly  and  certainly,  without   any  re- 
gard to  the  methods  that  have  been  prefcribed  by  others. 

I  think  then  we  muft  be  on  our  guard  againft   this    very 
affectation  of  learning,  and  this  very  wantonnefs   of  curiofity, 
which  the  examples  and  precepts  we  commonly  meet  with  are 
calculated  to  flatter  and  indulge.      We  muft  neither  dwell  too 
I  )ng  in  the  dark,  nor  wander  abour  tiil  we  lofe  our  way  in  the 
light.     We  are  too  apt  to  carry  fyftems  of  phiiofophy  beyond 
all  our  ideas,  and  fyftems  of  hiftory  beyond   all   our  memo- 
rials.    The   philofopher   begins   with  reafon,  and   ends  with 
imagination.      The  hiuorian  inverts  this  order  :  he  begins  with- 
out memorials  and  he  fometimes  ends  with  them.     This  filly 
cuftom  is  fo  prevalent  among  men  of  letters  who  apply  them- 
felves  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  and  has  fo  much  prejudice  and 
fo  much  authority  on  the  fide  of  it.   that  your  lordfrrip  muft 
give  me  leave  to  fpeak  a  little  more  particularly  and   plainly 

than. 
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than  I  have  done,  in  favor  of  common  fenfe  againft  an  ab- 

furdity  which  is  almoft  fanctified. 


REFLECTIONS 

On  the  ftate  of  ancient  History. 

The  nature  of  man,  and  the  conftant  courfe  of  human 
affairs,  render  it  impoflible  that  the  firft  ages  of  any  new  na- 
tion which  forms  itfelf,  mould  afford  authentic  materials  for 
hiftory.  We  have  none  fuch  concerning  the  originals  of  any 
of  thole  nations  that  actually  fubfift.  Shall  we  expect  to  find 
them  concerning  the  originals  of  nations  difperfed,  or  extin- 
guished, two  or  three  thoufand  years  ago  ?  If  a  thread  of  dark 
and  uncertain  traditions,  therefore,  is  made,  as  it  commonly 
is,  the  introducton  to  hiftory,  we  mould  touch  it  lightly,  and 
run  fwiftly  over  it,  far  from  infifting  on  it,  either  as  authors 
or  readers.  Such  introductions  are  at  beft  no  more  than  fanci- 
ful preludes,  that  try  the  inftruments,  and  precede  the  con- 
cert. He  muft  be  void  of  judgment,  and  tafte,  one  would 
think,  who  can  take  the  firft  for  true  hiftory,  or  the  laft  for 
true  harmony.  And  yet  fo  it  has  been,  and  fb  it  is,  not  in 
Germany  and  Holland  alone  ;  but  in  Italy,  in  France,  and 
in  England,  where  genius  has  abounded,  and  tafte  has  been 
long  refined.  Our  great  fcholars  have  dealt  and  deal  in  fables 
at  leaft  as  much  as  our  poets,  with  this  difference  to  the  dif- 
advantage  of  the  former,  to  whom  I  may  apply  the  remark  as 

juftly  as  Seneca  applied  it  to  the  dialecticians ({  triftius  in- 

"  epti  funt.  Uli  ex  profeflb  lafciviunt ;  hi  agere  feipfos  aliquid 
"  exiftimant."  Learned  men,  in  learned  and  inquifitive  ages, 
who  poneffed  many  advantages  that  we  have  not,  and  among 
others  that  of  being  placed  fb  many  centuries  nearer  the  origi- 
nal 
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nal  truths  that  are  the  objects  of  fo  much  laborious  fearch,  de- 
spaired of  finding  them,   and  gave  fair  warning  to  pofterity, 
if  pofterity  would  have  taken  it.     The   ancient  geographers, 
as  Plutarch    fays    in  the   life   of  Theseus,   when   they  laid 
down  ir*  their  maps  the  little  extent  of  fea  and  land  that  was 
known  to  them,  left   great  fpaces  void.      In   fome    of    thefe 
fpaces  they  wrote,  Here  are  fandy  deferts,  in  others,  Here  are 
impaflable  marines,  Here  is  a  chain  of  inhofpitable  mountains, 
or  Here  is  a  frozen  ocean.     Juft  fo  both  he  and   other   hifto- 
rians,  when  they  related  fabulous  originals,   were  not  wanting 
to  fet  out  the  bounds  beyond  which  there  was  neither   hiftory 
nor  chronology.     Censorjnus  has  preferved  the  diftinction  of 
three  aeras  eftablifhed  by  Varro.     This  learned  Roman  anti- 
quary did  not  determine  whether  the  firft  period  had  any  be- 
ginning, but  fixed  the  end  of  it  at  the  firft,  that  is,  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  Ogygian,  deluge  ;   which  he  placed,  I  think, 
fome  centuries  backwarder    than   Julius   Africanus  thought 
fit  to  place  it  afterwards.     To  this  aera   of  abfblute  darknefs 
he  fuppofed  that  a  kind  of  twilight  fucceeded,  from  the  Ogy- 
gian deluge  to  the  Olympic  aera,  and  this  he  called  the  fabu- 
lous age.     From  this  vulgar  aera  whenCoRAEBus  was  crown- 
ed victor,  and    long   after   the  true   aera  when   thefe    games 
were  inftituted  by  Iphitus,  the  Greeks  pretend  to  be  able  to 
digeft  their  hiftory  with  fome  order,  clearnefs,  and  certainty  t 
Varro  therefore  looked  on  it  as  the  break  of  day,  or  the  be- 
ginning  of  the   hiftorical  age.     He  might  do  fo  the  rather,, 
perhaps,   becaufe  he  included  by  it  the  date  he  like  wife  fixed, 
or,  upon  recollection,   that  the  elder  Cato  had   fixed,  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome  within  the  period  from   which   he  fup- 
pofed that  hiftorical  truth  was   to  be   found.     But  yet  moil 
certain  it  is,   that  the  hiftory  and  chronology  of  the  ages  that 
follow  are  as  confufed  and  uncertain,  as  the  hiftory  and  chro- 
nology of  thofe  which  immediately  precede  this  aera. 

1.  The 
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i.  The  ftate  of  ancient  profane  hiftory. 

The  Greeks  did  not  begin  to  write  in  profe  till  Pherecides 
of  Syros  introduced  the  cuftom:  and  Cadmus  Milesius  was 
their  firft  hiftorian.  Now  thefe  men  flourished  long  after  the 
true,  or  even  the  vulgar  Olympic  aera  ;  for  Joseph  us  affirms, 
and  in  this  he  has  great  probability  on  his  fide,  that  Cadmus 
Milesius,  and  Acusilaus  Argivus,  in  a  word  the  oldeft  hifto- 
rians  in  Greece,  were  very  little  more  ancient  than  the  expe- 
dition of  the  Perfians  a^ainft  the  Greeks.  As  feveral  cen- 
turies  paned  between  the  Olympic  aera  and  thefe  firft  hiftc- 
rians,  there  paffed  likewife  feveral  more  between  thefe  and  tie 
firft  Greek  chronologers.  Timoeus  about  the  time  of  Ptolomy 
Philadelphus,  and  Eratosthenes  about  that  of  Ptolomy 
Evergetef,  feem  firft  to  have  digefted  the  events  recorded 
by  them,  according  to  the  olympiads.  Precedent  writers 
mentioned  fometimes  the  olympiads ;  but  this  rule  of  reckon- 
ing was  not  brought  into  eftablifhed  ufe  fooner.  The  rule 
could  not  fcrve  to  render  hiftory  more  clear  and  certain  till  it 
was  followed  :  it  was  not  followed  till  about  five  hundred 
years  after  the  Olympic  aera.  There  remains  therefore  no 
pretence  to  place  the  beginning  of  the  hiftorical  age  Co  high  as 
Varro  placed  it,   by  five  hundred  years. 

Hellanicus  indeed  and  others  pretended  to  give  the  origi- 
nals of  cities  and  governments,  and  to  deduce  their  narrations 
from  great  antiquity.  Their  works  are  loft,  but  we  can 
judge  how  inconsiderable  the  lofs  is,  by  the  writings  of  that 
age  which  remain,  and  by  the  report  of  thofe  who  had  ken 
the  others.  For  inftance,  Herodotus  was  cotemporary  with 
Hellanicus.  Herodotus  was  inquifitive  enough  in  all  con- 
science, and  propofed  to  publifh  all  he  could  learn  of  the  anti- 
quities 
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quities  of  the  Ionians,  Lydians,  Phrygians,  Egyptians,  Baby- 
lonians, Medes,  and  Persians ;  that  is,  of  almoft  all  the  nati- 
ons who  were  known  in  his  time  to  exift.  If  he  wrote  Afly- 
riacs,  we  have  them  not ;  but  we  are  fure  that  this  word  was 
ufed  proverbially  to  fignify  fabulous  legends,  foon  after  his 
time,  and  when  the  mode  of  publifhing  fuch  relations  and  his- 
tories prevailed  among  the  Greeks. 

In  the  nine  books  we  have,  he  goes  back  indeed  almoft  to 
the  Olympic  aera,  without  taking  notice  of  it  however ;  but 
he  goes  back  only  to  tell  an  old  woman's  tale,  of  a  king  who 
loft  his  crown  for  fhewing  his  wife  naked  to  his  favorite  ;  and 
from  Candaules  and  Gyges  he  haftens,  or  rather  he  takes  a 
great  leap,   down  to  Cyrus. 

Something  like  a  thread  of  hiftory  of  the  Medes  and  then 
of  the  Persians,  to  the  flight  of  Xerxes,  which  happened  in 
his  own  time,  is  carried  on.  The  events  of  his  own  time 
are  related  with  an  air  of  hiftory.  But  all  accounts  of  the 
Greeks  as  well  as  the  Perfians,  which  precede  thefe,  and  all 
the  accounts  which  he  gives  occafionally  of  other  nations, 
were  drawn  up  moft  manifeftly  on  broken,  perplexed,  and 
doubtful  fcraps  of  tradition.  He  had  neither  original  records, 
nor  any  authentic  memorials  to  guide  him,  and  yet  thefe  are 
the  fole  foundations  of  true  hiftory.  Herodotus  flouriflied, 
I  think,  little  more  than  half  a  century,  and  Xenophon  little 
more  than  a  whole  century,  after  the  death  of  Cyrus  :  and 
yet  how  various  and  repugnant  are  the  relations  made  by  thefe 
two  hiftorians,  of  the  birth,  life,  and  death  of  this  prince  ? 
If  more  hiftories  had  come  down  from  thefe  ages  to  ours,  the 
uncertainty  and  inutility  of  them  all  would  be  but  the  more 
manifeft.  We  fhould  find  that  Acusilaus  rejected  the  tradi- 
tions of  Hesiod,  that   Hellanicus  contradicted  Acusilaus, 

Vol.  IJ.  Q^  q  that 
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that  Ephorus  accufed  Hellanicus,  that  Timaeus  accufed 
Ephorus,  and  all  pofterior  writers  Timaeus.  This  is  the  re- 
port of  Josephus.  But,  in  order  to  fhew  the  ignorance  and 
falfhood  of  all  thofe  writers  through  whom  the  traditions  of 
profane  antiquity  came  to  the  Greeks,  I  will  quote  to  your 
lordfhip  a  much  better  authority  than  that  of  Josephus  ;  the 
authority  of  one  who  had  no  prejudice  to  bias  him,  no  parti- 
cular caufe  to  defend,  nor  fyftem  of  ancient  hiftory  to  efta- 
blifh,  and  all  the  helps,  as  well  as  talents,  neceffary  to  make 
him  a  competent  judge.     The  man  I  mean  isSTRABo. 

Speaking  of  the  Mafiagetae  in  his  eleventh  book,  he  writes 
to  this  effect :   that  no   author   had   given  a    true   account  of 
them,    tho  feveral    had  writ  of  the  war  that  Cyrus  waged 
againft  them ;  and  that  hiftorians  had  found  as  little  credit  in 
what  they  had  related  concerning  the  affairs   of  the  Perfians, 
Medes,  and  Syrians :  that  this  was  due  to  their  folly ;  for  obferv- 
ing  that  thofe  who  wrote  fables  profeiTedly  were  held  in  efteem, 
thefe  men  imagined  they  mould   render  their  writings  more 
agreeable,  if,   under  the  appearance  and-  pretence  of  true  hif- 
tory,   they  related  what  they  had  neither  (een  nor  heard  from 
perfons  able  to  give  them  true  information  ;   and  that  accord- 
ingly their  only  aim  had  been  to  drefs   up  pleafing   and  mar- 
vellous relations :   that  one   may   better  give  credit  to  Hesiod 
and   Homer,   when   they  talk  of  their  heroes,   nay  even  to 
dramatic  poets,   than  to   Ctesias,  Herodotus,   Hellanicus,. 
and  their  followers :  that  it  is  not  fafe  to  give  credit  even  to  the 
greatefr.  part  of  the  hiftorians   who    writ  concerning  Alex- 
ander ;  fince  they  too,  encouraged  by  the  greater  reputation 
of  this  conqueror,   by  the  diftance   to   which   he  carried   his 
arms,   and  by  the  difficulty  of  difproving  what  they  faid  of 
actions  performed  in  regions  fo  remote,  were  apt  to  deceive  : 
that  indeed  when  the  Roman  empire   on  one    fide,   and   the 
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Parthian  on  the  other,  came  to  extend  themfelves,    the  trtith 
of  things  grew  to  be  better  known. 

You  fee,  my  lord,  not  only  how  late  profane  hiftory  began 
to  be  writ  by  the  Greeks,  but  how  much  later  it  began  to  be 
writ  with  any  regard  to  truth  ;  and  confequently  what  wretched 
materials  the  learned  men,  who  arofe  after  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander, had  to  employ,  when  they  attempted  to  form  fyftems 
of  ancient  hiftory  and  chronology.  We  have  fome  remains 
of  that  laborious  compiler  Diodorus  Siculus,  but  do  we 
find  in  him  any  thread  of  ancient  hiftory,  I  mean,  that  which 
parTed  for  ancient  in  his  time  ?  What  complaints,  on  the  con- 
trary, does  he  not  make  of  former  hiftorians  ?  how  frankly 
does  he  confefs  the  little  and  uncertain  light  he  had  to  follow 
in  his  refearches  ?  Yet  Diodorus,  as  well  as  Plutarch,  and 
others,  had  not  only  the  older  Greek  hiftorians,  but  the  more 
modern  antiquaries,  who  pretended  to  have  fearched  into  the 
records  and  regifters  of  nations,  even  at  that  time  renowned 
for  their  antiquity.  Berosus,  for  inftance,  and  Manetho> 
one  a  Biby Ionian  and  the  other  an  Egyptian  prieft,  had  pub- 
liftied  the  antiquities  of  their  countries  in  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemys.  Berosus  pretended  to  give  the  hiftory  of  four 
hundred  and  eighty  years.  Pliny,  if  I  remember  right,  for 
I  fay  this  on  memory,  fpeaks  to  this  effect  in  the  fixth  book 
of  his  Natural  Hiftory  :  and  if  it  was  fo,  thefe  years  were 
probably  years  of  Nabonassar.  Manetho  began  his  hiftory, 
God  knows  when,  from  the  progrefs  of  Isis,  or  fome  other 
as  well  afcertained  period.  He  followed  the  Egyptian  tradi- 
tions of  dynafties  of  Gods  and  Demi-Gods ;  and  derived  his 
anecdotes  from  the  firft  Mercury,  who  had  inferibed  them 
in  facred  characters,  on  antediluvian  pillars,  antediluvian  at 
leaft  according  to  our  received  chronology,  from  which  the 
fecond  Mercury  had  tranferibed  them,  and  inferted  them  into 
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his  works.  We  have  not  thefe  antiquities ;  for  the  monk  of 
Viterbo  was  foon  detected  :  and  if  we  had  them,  they  would 
either  add  to  our  uncertainty,  and  encreafe  the  chaos  of  learn- 
ing, or  tell  us  nothing  worth  our  knowledge.  For  thus  I  rea- 
fon.  Had  they  given  particular  and  hiftorical  accounts  con- 
formable to  the  fcriptures  of  the  Jews,  Josephus,  Julius  Afri- 
canos,  and  Eusebius  would  have  made  quite  other  extracts 
from  their  writings,  and  would  have  altered  and  contradicted 
them  lefs.  The  accounts  they  gave  therefore,  were  repugnant 
to  facred  writ,  or  they  were  defective :  they  would  have  efta- 
blifhed  pyrrhonifm,  or  have  baulked  our  curiofity. 


2.  Of  facred  hiflory. 

What  memorials  therefore  remain  to  give  us  light  into  the 
originals  of  ancient  nations,  and  the  hiftory  of  thofe  ages,  we 
commonly  call  the  firft  ages  ?   The  Bible,  it  will  be  faid ;  that 
is,   the  hiftorical  part  of  it  in  the  Old  teftament.     But,  my 
lord,   even  thefe  divine  books  muft  be  reputed  insufficient   to 
the  purpofe,  by  every  candid  and  impartial  man  who  confiders 
either  their  authority  as  hiftories,  or  the   matter  they  contain. 
For  what  are  they  ?  and  how  came  they  to  us  ?   At   the   time 
when  Alexander  carried  his  arms  into  Alia,  a  people  of  Syria, 
till  then  unknown,  became  known  to  the  Greeks  :  this  people 
had  been  Haves  to  the  Egyptians,  AfTyrians,   Medes,  and  Per- 
sians, as  thefe  feveral  empires  prevailed :  ten  parts  in  twelve  of 
them  had  been  tranfplanted  by  ancient  conquerors,  and  melted 
down  and  loft  in  the  eaft,  feveral    ages  before  the   eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  empire  that   Alexander    deftroyed  :    the  other 
two  parts  had  been  carried   captive  to  Babylon  a  little  before 
the  fame  aera.      This  captivity  was  not  indeed  perpetual,   like 
the  other  ;  but  it  lafted  fo  long,  and  fuch  circumftances,  what- 
ever 
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ever  they  were,  accompanied  it,  that  the  captives  forgot  their 
country,  and  even  their  language,  the  Hebrew  dialect  at  leaft 
and  character :  and  a  few  of  them  only  could  be  wrought 
upon,  by  the  zeal  of  fome  particular  men,  to  return  home, 
when  the  indulgence  of  the  Perfian  monarchs  gave  them  leave 
to  rebuild  their  city  and  to  repeople  their  ancient  patrimony. 
Even  this  remnant  of  the  nation  did  not  continue  long  entire. 
Another  great  tranfmigration  followed  ;  and  the  Jews,  that 
fettled  under  the  protection  of  the  Ptolemys,  forgot  their 
language  in  Egypt,  as  the  forefathers  of  thefe  Jews  had  for- 
got theirs  in  Chaldea.  More  attached  however  to  their  reli- 
gion in  Egypt,  for  reafons  eafy  to  be  deduced  from  the  new 
inftitutions  that  prevailed  after  the  captivity  among  them,  than 
their  anceftors  had  been  in  Chaldea,  a  verfion  of  their  facred 
writings  was  made  into  Greek  at  Alexandria,  not  long  after 
the  canon  of  thefe  fcriptures  had  been  finifhed  at  Jerufalem  ; 
for  many  years  could  not  intervene  between  the  death  of  Simon 
the  juft,  by  whom  this  canon  was  finifhed,  if  he  died  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  the  beginning  of  this 
famous  tranflation  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  The  Hel- 
lenift  Jews  reported  as  many  marvellous  things  to  authorize, 
and  even  to  fan&ify  this  tranflation,  as  the  other  Jews  had  re- 
ported about  Esdras  who  began,  and  Simon  the  juft  who 
finifhed,  the  canon  of  their  fcriptures.  Thefe  holy  romances 
Aid  into  tradition,  and  tradition  became  hiftory :  the  fathers 
of  our  chriftian  church  did  not  difdain  to  employ  them.  St. 
Jerome,  for  inftance,  laughed  at  the  ftory  of  the  feventy-two 
elders,  whofe  translations  were  found  to  be,  upon  companion, 
word  for  word  the  fame,  tho  made  feparately,  and  by  men 
who  had  no  communication  with  one  another.  But  the  fame 
St.  Jerome,  in  the  fame  place,  quotes  Aristeas,  one  of  the 
guard  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  as  a  real  perfonage. 

The 
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The  account  pretended  to  be  writ  by  this  Aristeas,  of  all 
that  paffed  relating  to  the  tranflation,  was  enough  for  his  pur- 
pofe.  This  he  retained,  and  he  rejected  only  the  more  im- 
probable circumftances,  which  had  been  added  to  the  tale, 
and  which  laid  it  open  to  moft  fufpicion.  In  this  he  mewed 
great  prudence,  and  better  judgment,  than  that  zealous,  but 
weak  apologift  Justin,  who  believed  the  whole  ftory  himfelf, 
and  endeavored  to  impofe  it  on  mankind. 

Thus  you  fee,  my  lord,  that  when  we  confider  thefe  books 
barely  as  hiftories,  delivered  to  us  on  the  faith  of  a  fuperfti- 
tious  people,  among  whom  the  cuftom  and  art  of  pious  lying 
prevailed  remarkably,  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether 
greater  credit  is  to  be  given  to  what  they  tell  us  concerning 
the  original,  compiled  in  their  own  country  and  as  it  were 
out  of  the  fight  of  the  reft  of  the  world  ;  than  we  know, 
with  fuch  a  certainty  as  no  fcholar  prefumes  to  deny,  that 
we  ought  to  give  to  what  they  tell  us  concerning  the  copy  ? 

The  Hellenifl  Jews  were  extremely  pleafed,  no  doubt,  to 
have  their  fcriptures  in  a  language  they  underftood,  and  that 
might  fpread  the  fame  of  their  antiquity,  and  do  honor  to  their 
nation,  among  their  matters  the  Greeks.  But  yet  we  do  not 
find  that  the  authority  of  thefe  books  prevailed,  or  that  even 
they  were  much  known  among  the  Pagan  world.  The  reafon 
of  this  cannot  be,  that  the  Greeks  admired  nothing  that  was 
not  of  their  own  growth,  "  fua  tantum  mirantur  :"  for,  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  inquifitive  and  credulous  in  the  higheft 
degree,  and  they  collected  and  publifhed  at  leaft  as  many  idle 
traditions  of  other  nations,  as  they  propagated  of  their  own. 
Josephus  pretended  that  Theopompus,  a  difciple  of  Isocrates 
being  about  to  infert  in  his  hiftory  fome  things  he  had  taken 
out  of  holy  writ,   the  poor  man  became  troubled  in  mind  for 
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feveral  days ;  and  that  having  prayed  to  God,  during  an  in- 
termiilion  of  his  illnefs,  to  reveal  to  him  the  caule  of  it,  he 
learned  in  his  fleep  that  this  attempt  was  the  caufe ;  upon 
which  he  quitted  the  defign  and  was  cured.  If  Josepuus  had 
been  a  little  more  confiftent  than  he  is  very  often,  fuch  a 
ftory  as  this  would  not  have  been  told  by  one,  who  was  fond,  as 
Jews  and  Chriftians  in  general  have  been,  to  create  an  opinion 
that  the  Gentiles  took  not  their  hiftory  alone,  but  their  philofo- 
phy  and  all  their  valuable  knowledge,  from  the  Jews.  Not- 
withstanding this  ftory  therefore,  which  is  told  in  the  fifteenth 
book  of  the  Jewifh  antiquities,  and  means  nothing,  or  means 
to  mew  that  the  divine  providence  would  not  fuffer  anecdotes 
of  facred  to  be  mingled  with  profane  hiftory ;  the  practice  of 
Josephus  himfelf,  and  of  all  thofe  who  have  had  the  fame  de- 
fign in  view,  has  been  to  confirm  the  former  by  the  latter, 
and  at  any  rate  to  fuppofe  an  appearance  at  leaft  of  confor- 
mity between  them.  We  are  told  Hecate  us  Abderita,  for 
there  were  two  of  that  name,  writ  a  hiftory  favorable  to  the 
Jews :  and,  not  to  multiply  inftances,  tho  I  might  eafily  do 
it,  even  Alexander  Polyhistor  is  called  in.  He  is  quoted 
by  Josephus,  and  praifed  by  Eusebius  as  a  man  of  parts  and 
great  variety  of  learning.  His  teftimony,  about  the  deluge 
and  tower  of  Babel,  is  produced  by  St.  Cyril  in  his  firft  book 
againft  Julian  :  and  Justin  the  apologift  and  martyr,  in  his 
exhortation  to  the  Greeks,  makes  ufe  of  the  fame  authority, 
among  thofe  that  mention  Moses  as  a  leader  and  prince  of 
the  Jews.  Tho  this  Polyhistor,  if  I  remember  right  what  I 
think  I  have  met  with  in  Sum  as,  fpoke  only  of  a  woman  he 
called  Moso,   "  cujus  fcriptum  eft  lex  hebraeorum*."     Had 
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the  Greek  hiftorians  been  conformable  to  the  facred,  I  cannot 
fee  that  their  authority,  which  was  not  cotemporary,  would 
tiave  been  of  any  weight.  They  might  have  copied  Moses, 
and  fo  they  did  Ctesias.  But  even  this  was  not  the  cafe : 
whatever  ufe  a  particular  writer  here  and  there  might  make 
occafionally  of  the  fcriptures,  certain  it  is  that  the  Jews  con- 
tinued to  be  as  much  defpifed,  and  their  hiftory  to  be  as  ge- 
nerally neglected,  nay  almoft  as  generally  unknown,  for  a 
long  time  at  leaft  after  the  verfion  was  made  at  Alexandria, 
as  they  had  been  before.  Apion,  an  Egyptian,  a  man  of 
much  erudition,  appeared  in  the  world  fome  centuries  after- 
wards. He  wrote,  among  other  antiquities,  thofe  of  his  own 
country :  and  as  he  was  obliged  to  fpeak  very  often  of  the 
Jews,  he  fpoke  of  them  in  a  manner  neither  much  to  their 
honor,  nor  to  that  of  their  hiftories.  He  wrote  purpofely 
againft  them  :  and  Josephus  attempted  afterwards,  but  Apion 
was  then  dead,  to  refute  him.  Apion  paffed,  I  know,  for  a 
vain  and  noify  pedant ;  but  he  palled  likewife  for  a  curious, 
a  laborious,  and  a  learned  antiquary.  If  he  was  cabaliftical 
or  fuperftitious,  Josephus  was  at  leaft  as  much  fo  as  he  :  and 
if  he  flattered  Caligula,  Josephus  introduced  himfelf  to  the 
court  of  Nero  and  the  favor  of  Poppaea,  by  no  very  honor- 
able means,  under  the  protection  of  Aliturus,  a  player,  and 
a  Jew  ;  to  fay  nothing  of  his  applying  to  Vespasian  the  pro- 
phecies concerning  the  Mefliah,  nor  of  his  accompanying 
Titus  to  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem. 

In  fhort,  my  lord,  the  Jewifh  hiftory  never  obtained  any 
credit  in  the  world,  till  chriftianity  was  eftablifhed.  The 
foundations  of  this  fyftem  being  laid  partly  in  thefe  hiftories, 
and  in  the  prophecies  joined  to  them  or  inferted  in  them, 
chriftianity  has  reflected  back  upon  them  an  authority  which 
they  had  not  before,  and  this  authority  has  prevailed  where- 

ever 
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ever  chriftianity  has  fpred.  Both  Jews  and  Chriftians  ho]d 
the  fame  books- in  great  veneration,  whilft  each  condemns  the 
other  for  not  underftanding,  or  for  abufing  them.  But  I  ap- 
prehend that  the  zeal  of  both  has  done  much  hurt,  by  endea- 
voring to  extend  their  authority  much  farther  than  is  necef- 
fary  for  the  fupport  perhaps  of  Judaifm,  but  to  be  fure  of 
chriftianity.     I  explain  myfelf  that  I  may  offend  no  pious  ear. 

Simon,  in  the  preface  of  his  critical  hiftory  of  the  Old  tefta- 
ment,  cites  a  divine  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  who  held  that 
the  infpirations  of  the  authors  of  thofe  books,  which  the 
church  receives  as  the  word  of  God,  fhould  be  extended  no 
farther  than  to  matters  purely  of  do&rine,  or  to  fuch  as  have 
a  near  and  neceflary  relation  to  thefe  ;  and  that  whenever  thefe 
authors  writ  on  other  fubjecls,  fuch  as  Egyptian,  Aflyrian,  or 
other  hiftory,  they  had  no  more  of  the  divine  ailiftance  than 
any  other  perfons  of  piety.  This  notion  of  infpirations  that 
came  occasionally,  that  illuminated  the  minds  and  guided  the 
hands  of  the  facred  penmen  while  they  were  writing  one  page,, 
and  reftrained  their  influence  while  the  fame  authors  were 
writing  another,  may  be  cavilled  againft  :  and  what  is  there 
that  may  not  ?  But  furely  it  deferves  to  be  treated  with  refped, 
fince  it  tends  to  eftablim  a  diftindion  between  the  legal,  doc- 
trinal, or  prophetical  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  the  hiftori- 
cal :  without  which  diftindion  it  is  impoffible  to  eftablim  the 
firft,  as  evidently  and  as  folidly  as  the  interefts  of  religion  re- 
quire :  at  leaft  it  appears  impoilible  to  me,  after  having  exa- 
mined and  considered,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  all  the  trials  of 
this  kind  that  have  been  made  by  fubtile  as  well  as  learned 
men.  The  Old  is  faid  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  New, 
and  fo  it  is  in  one  fenfe  :  the  fyftem  of  religion  contained 
in    the   latter,    refers  to  the  fyftem  of  religion   contained   in 
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the  former,  and  fuppofes  the  truth  of  it.  But  the  au- 
thority on  which  we  receive  the  books  of  the  New  tefta- 
ment,  is  fo  far  from  being  founded  on  the  authority  of  the 
Old  teftament,  that  it  is  quite  independent  on  it ;  the  New 
being  proved,  gives  authority  to  the  Old,  but  borrows  none 
from  it ;  and  gives  this  authority  to  the  particular  parts  only. 
Christ  came  to  fulfil  the  prophecies ;  but  not  to  confecrate 
all  the  written,  any  more  than  the  oral,  traditions  of  the  Jews. 
We  muft  believe  thefe  traditions  as  far  as  they  relate  to  chrif- 
tianity, as  far  as  chriftianity  refers  to  them,  or  fuppofes  them 
neceffary  ;  but  we  can  be  under  no  obligation  to  believe  them 
any  farther,  fince  without  chriftianity  we  fhould  be  under  no 
obligation  to  believe  them  at  all. 

It  hath  been  faid  by  Abbadie,  and  others,  ««  That  the 
ct  accidents  which  have  happened  to  alter  the  texts  of  the 
"  Bible,  and  to  disfigure,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  the  fcriptures  in 
*<  many  refpecls,  could  not  have  been  prevented  without  a 
"  perpetual  ftanding  miracle,  and  that  a  perpetual  ftanding 
"  miracle  is  not  in  the  order  of  providence"  Now  I  can  by 
no  means  fublcribe  to  this  opinion.  It  feems  evident  to  my 
reafon  that  the  very  contrary  muft  be  true  ;  if  we  fuppofe 
that  God  acts  towards  men  according  to  the  moral  fitnefs  of 
things:  and  if  we  fuppofe  that  he  acts  arbitrarily,  we  can 
form  no  opinion  at  all.  I  think  that  thefe  accidents  would 
not  have  happened,  or  that  the  fcriptures  would  have  been 
preferved  entirely  in  their  genuine  purity  notwithftanding 
thefe  accidents,  if  they  had  been  entirely  dictated  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  :  and  the  proof  of  this  probable  propofi- 
tion,  according  to  our  cleared  and  moft  diftinct  ideas  of 
wifdom  and  moral  fitnefs,  is  obvious  and  eafv.  But  thefe 
fcriptures  are  not  fo  come  down  to  us :  they  are  come  down 

broken 
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broken  and  confufed,  full  of  additions,  interpolations,  and 
tranfpofitions,  made  we  neither  know  when,  nor  by  whom ; 
and  fuch,  in  fhort,  as  never  appeared  on  the  face  of  any  other 
book,  on  whofe  authority  men  have  agreed  to  rely. 

This  being  fo,  my  lord,  what  hypothecs  mall  we  follow  ? 
Shall  we  adhere  to  fome  fuch  diftinclion  as  I  have  mentioned? 
Shall  we  fay,  for  inftance,  that  the  fcriptures  were  written 
originally  by  the  authors  to  whom  they  are  vulgarly  afcribed, 
but  that  thefe  authors  writ  nothing  by  infpiration,  except  the 
legal,  the  doctrinal,  and  the  prophetical  parts,  and  that  in 
every  other  refpect  their  authority  is  purely  human,  and  there^ 
fore  fallible  ?  Or  mall  we  fay  that  thefe  hiftories  are  nothing 
more  than  compilations  of  old  traditions,  and  abridgments  of 
old  records,  made  in  later  times,  as  they  appear  to  every  one 
who  reads  them  without  prepoffeflion,  and  with  attention  ? 
Shall  we  add,  that  which  ever  of  thefe  probabilities  be  true, 
we  may  believe,  confidently  with  either,  notwithftanding  the 
decilion  of  any  divines,  who  know  no  more  than  you  or  I, 
or  any  other  man,  of  the  order  of  providence,  that  all  thofe 
parts  and  paflages  of  the  Old  teftament  which  contain  pro- 
phecies, or  matters  of  law  or  doctrine,  and  which  were  from 
the  firft  of  fuch  importance  in  the  defigns  of  providence  to 
all  future  generations,  and  even  to  the  whole  race  of  man- 
kind, have  been  from  the  firft  the  peculiar  care  of  providence? 
Shall  we  infift  that  fuch  particular  parts  and  paffages,  which 
are  plainly  marked  out  and  fufficiently  confirmed  by  the  fy- 
ftem  of  the  chriftian  revelation,  and  by  the  completion  of  the 
prophecies,  have  been  preferved  from  corruption  by  ways  im- 
penetrable to  us,  amidft  all  the  changes  and  chances  to  which 
the  books  wherein  they  are  recorded  have  been  expofed  •  and; 
that  neither  original  writers,  nor  later  compilers,  have  been 
fuffered  to  make  any  elfential  alterations,  fuch  as  would  have 
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falfified  the  law  of  God  and  the  principles  of  the  Jewifh  and 
Chriflian  religions,  in  any  of  thefe  divine  fundamental  truths  ? 
Upon  fuch  hypothefes,  we  may  affert  without  fcruple,  that 
the  genealogies  and  hiftories  of  the  Old  teftament  are  in  no 
refpect  fufficient  foundations  for  a  chronology  from  the  begin- 
ing  of  time,  nor  for  univerfal  hiftory.  But  then  the  fame 
hypothefes  will  fecure  the  infallibility  of  fcripture  authority  as 
far  as' religion  is  concerned.  Faith  and  reafon  may  be  recon- 
ciled a  little  better  than  they  commonly  are.  I  may  deny  that 
the  Old  teftament  is  tranfmitted  to  us  under  all  the  conditions 
of  an  authentic  hiftory,  and  yet  be  at  liberty  to  maintain  that 
the  paflages  in  it  which  eftablifh  original  fin,  which  feem  fa- 
vorable to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  foretell  the 
coming  of  the  Mefliah,  and  all  others  of  fimilar  kind,  are 
come  down  to  us  as  they  were  originally  di&ated  by  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

In  attributing  the  whole  credibility  of  the  Old  teftament  to 
tr-e  authority  of  the  New,  and  in  limiting  the  authenticity  of 
the  Jewifh  fcriptures  to  thofe  parts  alone  that  concern  law, 
doctrine,  and  prophecy,  by  which  their  chronology  and  the 
far  greateft  part  of  their  hiftory  are  excluded,  I  will  venture 
to  allure  your  lordfhip  that  I  do  not  affume  fo  much,  as  is 
aflumed  in  every  hypothecs  that  affixes  the  divine  leal  of  in- 
fpiration  to  the  whole  canon  ;  that  refts  the  whole  proof  on 
Jewifh  veracity  ;  and  that  pretends  to  account  particularly 
and  pofitively  for  the  defcent  of  thefe  ancient  writings  in  their 
prefent  ftate. 

Another  reafon,  for  which  I  have  infifted  the  rather  on 
the  diftindtion  fo  often  mentioned,  is  this.  I  think  we  may 
find  very  good  foundation  for  it  even  in  the  bible  :  and  tho 
this  be  a  point  very  little  attended  to,  and  much  difguifed,  it 

would 
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would  not  be  hard  to  mew,  upon  great  inducements  of  pro- 
bability, that  the  law  and  the  hiftory  were  far  from  be- 
ing blended  together  as  they  now  ftand  in  the  Pentateuch, 
even  from  the  time  of  Moses  down  to  that  of  Esdras.  But 
the  principal  and  decifive  reafon  for  feparating  in  fuch  manner 
the  legal,  doctrinal,  and  prophetical  parts,  from  the  hiftorical, 
is  the  neceflity  of  having  fome  rule  to  go  by :  and,  I  proteft, 
I  know  of  none  that  is  yet  agreed  upon.  I  content  myfelf 
therefore  to  fix  my  opinion  concerning  the  authority  of  the 
Old  teftament  in  this  manner,  and  carry  it  thus  far  only. 
We  muft  do  fo,  or  we  muft  enter  into  that  labyrinth  of  difpute 
and  contradiction,  wherein  even  the  raoft  orthodox  Jews  and 
Chriftians  have  wandered  fo  many  ages,  and  ftill  wander.  It 
is  ftrange,  but  it  is  true ;  not  only  the  Jews  differ  from  the 
Chriftians,  but  Jews  and  Chriftians  both  differ  among  them- 
felves,  concerning  almoft  every  point  that  is  neceflary  to  be 
certainly  known  and  agreed  upon,  in  order  to  eftablifh  the 
authority  of  books  which  both  have  received  already  as  authen- 
tic and  facred.  So  that  whoever  takes  the  pains  to  read  what 
learned  men  have  writ  on  this  fubject,  will  find  that  they  leave 
the  matter  as  doubtful  as  they  took  it  up.  Who  were  the 
authors  of  thefe  fcriptures,  when  they  were  publifhed,  how 
they  were  compofed  and  preferved,  or  renewed,  to  ufe  a  re- 
markable exprellion  of  the  famous  Huet  in  his  Dsmonftra- 
tion ;  in  fine,  how  they  were  loft  during  the  captivity,  and 
how  they  were  retrieved  after  it,  are  all  matters  of  controverfy 
to  this  day. 

It  would  be  eafy  for  me  to  defcend  into  a  greater  detail, 
and  to  convince  your  lordfhip  of  what  I  have  been  faying  in 
general  by  an  induction  of  particulars,  even  without  any  other 
help  than  that  of  a  few  notes  which  I  took  when  I  applied 
myfelf  to  this  examination,  and  which  now  lye  before  me. 

But 
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But  flich  a  digreflion  would  carry  me  too  far :  and  I  fear  that 
you  will  think  1  have  faid  already  more  than  enough  upon  this 
part  of  my  fubject.  I  go  on  therefore  to  obferve  to  your  lordmip, 
that  if  the  hiftory  of  the  Old  teftament  was  as  exact  and  as  au- 
thentic, as  the  ignorance  and  impudence  of  fome  rabbies  have 
made  them  aflert  that  it  is:  if  we   could   believe   with   them 
that  Moses  wrote  every  fyllable  in   the  Pentateuch  as  it  now 
ftands,  or  that  all  the  pfalms   were  written  by  David  :  nay, 
if  we   could   believe,  with  Philo  and  Josephus,  that  Moses 
wrote  the  account  of  his  own  death  and  fepulture,  and  made 
a  fort  of  a  funeral  panegyric  on  himfelf,   as  we   find  them  in 
the  laft  chapter  of  Deuteronomy ;  yet  ftill  would  I  venture  to 
affert,  that  he  who  expects   to   find   a  fyftem  of  chronology, 
or  a  thread  of  hiftory,  or  fufficient  materials  for  either,,  in  the 
books  of  the  Old  teftament,  expects  to  find  what  the  authors 
of  thefe  books,  whoever  they  were,  never  intended.     They  are 
extracts  of  genealogies,  not  genealogies ;  extracts  of  hiftories, 
not  hiftories.     The  Jews  themfelves  allow  their  genealogies  to 
be  very  imperfect,  and  produce   examples    of   omiflions    and 
errors  in  thenf,  which  denote  fufficiently  that   thefe    genealo- 
gies are  extracts,    wherein   every   generation   in   the  courfe  of 
defcent  is  not  mentioned.      I  have  red  fomewhere,  perhaps  in 
the  works  of  St.  Jerome,  that  this  father  juftiries  the  opinion 
of  thofe  who  think  it  impoflible  to  fix  any  certain  chronology 
on  that  of  the  bible  :   and   this   opinion  will  be  juftified  ftill 
better,   to  the  understanding  of  every  man  that  conftders  how 
grofly  the  Jews  blunder  whenever  they  meddle  with  chronology  j 
for  this  plain  reafon,  becaufe  their  fcriptures  are  imperfect  in 
this  refpect,  and   becaufe  they  rely  on   their  oral,   to  rectify 
and  fupply  their  written,  traditions :   that  is,  they  rely  on  tra- 
ditions complied  long  after  the  canon  of  their  fcriptures,  but 
deemed   by  them  of  equal   antiquity  and  authority.     Thus,, 
for  instance,  Daniel  and  Simon  the  juft,    according  to  them 
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were  members  at  the  fame  time  of  the  great  fynagogue  which 
began   and   fmifhed  the  canon  of  the   Old   teftament,  under 
the    prefidency    of    Esdras.     This   Esdras    was  the  prophet 
Malachi.     Darius  the  fon  of  Hystaspes   was    Artaxerxes 
Longimanus;   he  was  Ahasuerus,  and  he  was  the  fame  Da- 
rius whom  Alexander  conquered.    This  may  ferve  as  a  fam- 
ple  of  Jevvifh  chronology,  formed   on   their  fcriptures   whicli 
afford  infufficient  lights,  and  on  their   traditions  which  afford 
falfe  light?.     We  are  indeed  more  correct,  and  come  nearer  to 
the  truth  in  thefe  inftances,  perhaps   in   fome  others,   becaufe 
we  make  ufe  of  profane  chronology  to  help  us.      But  profane 
chronology  is  itfelf  fo  modern,  fo   precarious,  that   this  help 
does  not  reach  to  the  greateft  part  of  that  time  to   which  fa- 
ded chronology  extends ;  that  when  it  begins  to  help,  it   be- 
gins to  perplex  us  too  ;  and  finally,  that  even  with   this  help 
we  mould  not  have  had  fo  much  as  the  appearance  of  a  com- 
plete chronological  lyftem,  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  uni- 
verfal  hiftory,  if  learned  men  had  not  proceeded  very  wifely; 
on  one  uniform   maxim,  from  the   firft   ages  of  chriffianity, 
when   a   cuftom  of  fanctifying   profane   learning,  as  well  as 
profane   rites,  which    the  Jews   had   imprudently   laid   afide, 
was  taken  up  by  the  Chriftians.      The  maxim  I  mean  is  this, 
that  profane    authority  be  admitted  without  fcruple  or  doubt, 
whenever  it  fays,  or  whenever  it  can  be  made   to  fay,  if  not 
<{  totidem  verbis,"  yet  "  totidem  fyllabis,"  or  "  totidem  lite- 
"  ris"  at  leaf!:,  or  whenever  it  can  be  made   by  any  interpre- 
tation to   mean,  what    confirms,  or  fupplies  in  a   confident 
manner,  the  holy  writ ;  and  that  the  fame  authority  be  reject- 
ed, when  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  done,  but  the  contra- 
diction or  inconfiftency  remains  irreconcileable.  Such  a  liberty 
as  this  would  not   be   allowed  in  any  other  cafe ;   becaufe  it 
fuppofes  the  very  thing  that  is  to  be  proved.     But  we  fee   it 

taken, 
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taken,  very  properly  to  be  fure,  in  favor  of  facred  and  infal- 
lible writings,  when  they  are  compared  with  others. 

In  order  to  perceive  with  the  utmoft  evidence,  that  the 
fcope  and  defign  of  the  author  or  authors  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, and  of  the  other  books  of  the  Old  teftament, 
anfwer  as  little  the  purpofe  of  antiquaries,  in  hiftory, 
as  in  chronology,  it  will  be  fufficient  briefly  to  call  to 
mind  the  fum  of  what  they  relate,  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Perfian  empire.  If 
the  antediluvian  world  continued  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  fifty  fix  years,  and  if  the  vocation  of  Abraham  is  to  be 
placed  four  hundred  and  twenty  fix  years  below  the  deluge, 
thefe  twenty  centuries  make  almoft  two  thirds  of  the  period 
mentioned  :  and  the  whole  hiftory  of  them  is  comprized  in 
eleven  fhort  chapters  of  Genefis ;  which  is  certainly  the  mod 
compendious  extract  that  ever  was  made.  If  we  examine  the 
contents  of  thefe  chapters,  do  we  find  any  thing  like  an  uni- 
verfal  hiftory,  or  fo  much  as  an  abridgment  of  it  ?  Adam  and 
Eve  were  created,  they  broke  the  commandment  of  God, 
they  were  driven  out  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  one  of  their  fons 
killed  his  brother,  but  their  race  foon  multiplied  and  peopled 
the  earth.  What  geography  now  have  we,  what  hiftory  of 
this  antediluvian  world?  Why,  none.  The  fbns  of  God,  it 
is  faid,  lay  with  the  daughters  of  men,  and  begot  giants, 
and  God  drowned  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  except 
one  family.  After  this  we  read  that  the  earth  was  repeo- 
pled  ;  but  thefe  children  of  one  family  were  divided  into  fe- 
veral  languages,  even  whilft  they  lived  together,  fpoke  the 
fame  language,  and  were  employed  in  the  fame  work.  Out 
of  one  of  the  countries  into  which  they  difperfed  themfelves, 
Chaldea,  God  called  Abraham  fome  time  afterwards,  with 
magnificent  promifes,  and  conducted  him  to  a  country  called 

Chanaan. 
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Chanaan.     Did  this  author,  my  lord,  intend  an  univerfal  hif- 
tory?  Certainly  not.     The   tenth   chapter ' of  Genefis   names 
indeed  fome  of  the  generations  defcending  from    the  fons    of 
Noah,  fome  of  the  cities  founded,  and  fome  of  the  countries 
planted  by  them.     But  what  are   bare   names,  naked   of  cir- 
cumftances,  without  defcriptions  of  countries,  or  relations   of 
events  ?  They  furnifh  matter  only  for  guefs  and  difpute  ;   and 
even  the  Similitude  of  them,  which  is  often  ufed  as   a  clue  to 
kad  us  to  the   difcovery  of  hiftorical   truth,   has   notorioufly 
contributed  to  propagate  error,  and  to  encreafe  the  perplexity 
of  ancient  tradition.      Thefe  imperfect  and  dark  accounts  have 
not  furnifhed  matter  for  guefs  and  difpute  alone ;   but  a  much 
worfe  ufe  has  been  made  of  them  by  Jewifh  rabbies,  Chriftian 
fathers,  and  Mahometan  doctors,  in  their   profane   extenfions 
of  this  part  of  the  Mofaic  hiftory.     The  creation  of  the  fh-ft 
man  is  defcribed  by  fome,  as  if,  Preadamites,  they  had  aflifted 
at  it.     They  talk  of  his  beauty  as   if  they   had   leen  him,   of 
his  gigantic  fize  as  if  they  had  meafured  him,  and  of  his  pro- 
digious knowledge  as  if  they  had  converfed  with  him.      They 
point  out  the  very  fpot  where  Eve  laid  her  head  the  iirft  time 
he  enjoyed  her.      They  have  minutes  of  the  whole  converfa- 
tion  between  this  mother  of  mankind,  who  damned  her  chil- 
dren before  me  bore  them,  and  the  lerpent.     Some  are  pofi- 
tive  that  Cain  quarrelled  with   Abel  about  a  point  of  doc- 
trine, and  others  affirm  that  the  difpute  rofe  about  a  girl.      A 
great  deal  of  fuch  fluff  may  be  eafily  collected  about  Enoch, 
about  Noah,  and  about  the  fons  of  Noah  ;   but  I  wave  any 
farther  mention  of  fuch  impertinencies  as  Bonzes  or  Talapoins 
would  almoft  blufh  to  relate.     Upon  the  whole  matter,  if  we 
may  guefs  at  the  dedgn  of  an  author  by  the  contents  of  his  book, 
the  deiign  of  Moses,  or  of  the  author  of  the  hiflory  a/bribed 
to  him,  in  this  part  of  it,  was  to  inform  the  people  of  Ifrael  of 
their  defcent  from  Noah  by  Sem,  and  of  Noah's  from  Adam 
Vol.  If.  S  f  by 
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by  Seth  ;  to  illuftrate  their  original ;  to  eftablifh  their  claim 
to  the  land  of  Chanaan,  and  to  juftify  all  the  cruelties  com- 
mitted by  Joshua  in  the  conqueft  of  the  Chanaanites,  in 
whom,  fays  Bochart,  a  the  prophecy  of  Noah  was  com- 
tc  pleted,  when  they  were  fubdued  by  the  Ifraelites,  who  had 
"  been  fo  long  flaves  to  the  Egyptians." 

Allow  me  to  make,  as  I  go  along,  a  fhort  reflection  Or 
two  on  this  prophecy,  and  the  completion  of  it,  as  they  (land 
recorded  in  the  Pentateuch,  out  of  many  that  might  be  made. 
The  terms  of  the  prophecy  then  are  not  very  clear :  and  the 
curfe  pronounced  in  it  contradicts  all  our  notions  of  order 
and  of  juftice.  One  is  tempted  to  think,  that  the  patriarch 
was  ftill  drunk  ;  and  that  no  man  in  his  fenfes  could  hold 
fuch  language,  or  pafs  fuch  a  fentence.  Certain  it  is,  that  no 
writer  but  a  Jew  could  impute  to  the  oeconomy  of  divine 
providence  the  accomplifhment  of  fuch  a  prediction,  nor  make 
the  Supreme  JBeing  the  executor  of  fuch  a  curfe. 

Ham  alone  offended  ;  Chanaan  was  innocent ;  for  the 
Hebrew  and  other  doctors  who  would  make  the  fon  an  ac- 
complice with  his  father,  affirm  not  only  without,  but 
againft  the  exprefs  authority  of  the  text.  Chanaan  was 
however  alone  curfed  :  and  he  became,  according  to  his 
grandfather's  prophecy,  "  a  fervant  of  fervants,"  that  is,  the 
vileft  and  worft  of  flaves  (for  I  take  thefe  words  in  a  fenfe,  if 
not  the  moft  natural,  the  moft  favorable  to  the  prophecy,  and 
the  leaft  abfurd)  to  Sem,  tho  not  to  Japhet,  when  the  Ifrael- 
ites conquered  Paleftine  ;  to  one  of  his  uncles,  not  to  his  bre- 
thren.     Will  it  be  faid it  has  been  faid that   where  we 

read  Chanaan  we  are  to  underftand  Ham,  whofe  brethren 
Sem  and  Japhet  were  ?  At  this  rate,  we  fhall  never  know 
what  we  read  :  as  thefe  critics  never  care  what  they  fay.    Will 

it 
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it  be  faid this  has  been  faid  too that  Ham  was  puniftied 

in  his  pofterity,  when  Chanaan  was  curfed,  and  his  defcen- 
dants  were  exterminated  ?  But  who  does  not  fee  that  the  curfe, 
and  the  punishment,  in  this  cafe,  fell  on  Chanaan  and  his 
pofterity,  exclufively  of  the  reft  of  the  pofterity  of  Ham  ;  and 
were  therefore  the  curfe  and  punifhment  of  the  fon,  not  of  the 
father,  properly  ?  The  defcendants  of  Mesraim,  another  of 
his  fons,  were  the  Egyptians  :  and  they  were  fo  far  from  be- 
ing fervants  of  fervants  to  their  coufins  the  Semites,  that  thefe 
were  fervants  of  fervants  to  them,  during  more  than  fourfeore 
years.  Why  the  pofterity  of  Chanaan  was  to  be  deemed  an 
accurfed  race,  it  is  eafy  to  account ;  and  I  have  mentioned  it 
juft  now.  But  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  account,  why  the  pofterity 
of  the  righteous  Srm,  that  great  example  of  filial  reverence, 
became  flaves  to  another  branch  of  the  family  of  Ham. 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  lengthen  this  tedious  letter, 
by  letting  down  any  more  of  the  contents  of  the   hiftory   of 
the  bible.     Your  lordfhip  may  pleafe  to  call  the  fubftance  of 
it  to  your  mind,  and  your  native  candor  and   love   of  truth 
will  oblige  you  then  to  confefs,  that  thefe  facred  books  do  not 
aim,  in  any  part  of  them,  at  any  thing  like   univerfal   chro- 
nology and  hiftory.     They  contain  a  very  imperfect  account 
of  the  Ifraelites  themfelves  ;  of  their  fettlement  in  the  land  of 
promife,  of  which,  by  the  way,  they  never   had  entire,  and 
fcarce  ever  peaceable  pofleilion  ;  of  their  divifion?,  apoftafies, 
repentances,  relapfes,  triumphs,  and  defeats,  under  the  occa- 
sional  government  of  their  judges,  and   under  that  of  their 
kings ;  of  the  Galilean  and  Samaritan  captivities,  into   which 
they  were  carried  by  the  kings  of  AfTyria,    and  of  that  which 
was  brought  on  the  remnant  of  this   people  when   the  king- 
dom of  Judah  was  deftroyed  by  thofe  princes  who   governed 
the  empire  founded  on   the  union  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon. 
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Thefe  things  are  all  related,  your  lordfhip  knows,  in  a  very  fum- 
mary  and  confufed  manner :  and  we  learn  fo  little  of  other 
nations  by  thefe  accounts,  that  if  we  did  not  borrow  fome 
light  from  the  traditions  of  other  nations,  we  mould  fcarce 
underftand  them.  One  particular  obfervation,  and  but  one, 
I  will  make,  to  (hew  what  knowledge  in  the  hiftory  of  man- 
kind, and  in  the  computation  of  time,  may  be  expected  from 
thefe  books.  The  AfTyrians  were  their  neighbours,  power- 
ful neighbours,  with  whom  they  had  much  and  long  to  do. 
Of  this  empire  therefore,  if  of  any  thing,  we  might  hope 
to  find  fome  fatisfa&ory  accounts.  What  do  we  find  ?  The 
fcripture  takes  no  notice  of  any  AfTyrian  kingdom,  till  juft 
before  the  time  when  profane  hiftory  makes  that  empire  to 
end.  Then  we  hear  of  Phul,  of  Teglath-Phalasser,  who 
was  perhaps  the  fame  perfon,  and  of  Salmanaser,  who  took 
Samaria  in  the  twelfth  of  the  aera  of  Nabonasser,  that  is, 
twelve  years  after  the  AfTyrian  empire  was  no  more.  Sena- 
cherib  fucceeds  to  him,  and  Asserhaddon  to  Sf.nacherib, 
What  mall  we  fay  to  this  apparent  contrariety  ?  If  the  filence 
of  the  bible  creates  a  ftrong  prefumption  againft  the  firft, 
may  not  the  filence  of  profane  authority  create  fome  againft 
the  fecond  AfTyrian  monarchs  ?  The  pains  that  are  taken  to 
perfuade,  that  there  is  room  enough  between  Sardanapalus 
and  Cyrus  for  the  fecond,  will  not  refolve  the  difficulty. 
Something  much  more  plaufible  may  be  faid,  but  even  this 
will  be  hypothetical,  and  liable  to  great  contradiction.  So 
that,  upon  the  whole  matter,  the  fcriptures  are  fo  far  from 
giving  us  light  into  general  hiftory,  that  they  encreafe  the  ob- 
fcurity  even  of  thofe  parts  to  which  they  have  the  neareft  rela- 
tion. We  have  therefore  neither  in  profane  nor  in  facred 
authors  fuch  authentic,  clear,  diftinct,  and  full  accounts  of 
the  originals  of  ancient  nations,  and  of  the  great  events  of 
thofe  ages  that  are  commonly  called  the  firft  ages,  as   deferve 
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to  go  by  the  name  of  hiftory,  or  as  afford  fufficient  materials 
for  chronology  and  hiftory. 

I  might  now  proceed  to  obferve  to  your  lordfhip  how  this 
has  happened,  not  only  by  the  neceffary  confequences  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  the  ordinary  courfe  of  human  affairs,  but  by 
the  policy,  artifice,  corruption,  and  folly  of  mankind.  But 
this  would  be  to  heap  digreflion  upon  digreflion,  and  to  pre- 
fume  too  much  on  your  patience.  I  fhall  therefore  content 
myfelf  to  apply  thefe  reflections  on  the  ftate  of  ancient  hiftory 
to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  and  to  the  method  to  be  obferved  in 
it ;  as  foon  as  your  lordfhip  has  refted  yourfelf  a  little  after 
reading,  and  I  after   writing  fo  long  a  letter. 
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I.  That  there  is  in  hiftory  fufficient  authenticity  to  render  it 
ufeful,  notwithftanding  all  objections  to  the  contrary. 

II.  Of  the  method  and  due  reftrictions  to  be  obferved  in   the 
ftudy  of  it. 

WHETHER  the  letter  I  now  begin  to  write  will  be 
long  or  fhort,  I  know  not :  but  I  find  my  memory  is 
refreshed,  my  imagination  warmed,  and  matter  flows  in  fo 
faft  upon  me,  that  I  have  not  time  to  prefs  it  clofe.  Since 
therefore  you  have  provoked  me  to  write,  you  muft  be  con- 
tent to  take  what  follows. 

I  have  observed  already  that  we  are  apt  naturally  to 
apply  to  ourfelves  what  has  happened  to  other  men,  and 
that  examples  take  their  force  from  hence  ;  as  well  thofe  which 
hiftory,  as  thofe  which  experience,  offers  to  our  reflection. 
What  we  do  not  believe  to  have  happened  therefore,  we  mail 
not  thus  apply  :  and  for  want  of  the  fame  application,  fuch 
examples  will  not  have  the  fame  effect.  Antient  hiftory,  fuch 
antient  hiftory  as  I  have  defcribed,  is  quite  unfit   therefore  in 
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this  refpect  to  anfwer  the  ends  that  every  reasonable  man  fhould 
propofe  to  himfelf  in  this  ftudy  j  becaufe  fuch  antient  hiflory 
will  never  gain  fuflicient  credit  with  any  reafonable  man.  A 
tale  well  told,  or  a  comedy  or  a  tragedy  well  wrought  up, 
may  have  a  momentary  effect  upon  the  mind,  by  heating  the 
imagination,  furprizing  the  judgment,  and  affecting  ftrongly 
the  paflions.  The  Athenians  are  faid  to  have  been  tranfported 
into  a  kind  of  martial  phrenzy  by  the  reprefentation  of  a  tra- 
gedy of  Aeschylus,  and  to  have  marched  under  this  influence 
from  the  theatre  to  the  plains  of  Marathon.  Thefe  momen- 
tary impreflions  might  be  managed,  for  aught  I  know,  in  fuch 
manner  as  to  contribute  a  little,  by  frequent  repetitions  of 
them,  towards  maintaining  a  kind  of  habitual  contempt  of 
folly,  detefbtion  of  vice,  and  admiration  of  virtue  in  well- 
policed  commonwealths.  But  then  thefe  impreflions  cannot 
be  made,  nor  this  little  effect  be  wrought,  unlefs  the  fables 
bear  an  appearance  of  truth.  When  they  bear  this  appearance, 
reafon  connives  at  the  innocent  fraud  of  imagination  ;  reafon 
difpenfes,  in  favor  of  probability,  with  thofe  ftrict  rules  of 
criticifm  that  fhe  has  eftablifhed  to  try  the  truth  of  fact  :  but, 
after  all,  fhe  receives  thefe  fables  as  fables  ;  and  as  fuch  only 
fhs  permits  imagination  to  make  the  mod  of  them.  If  they 
pretended  to  be  hiflory,  they  would  be  foon  fubjected  to  ano- 
ther and  more  fevere  examination.  What  may  have  happened, 
is  the  matter  of  an  ingenious  fable :  what  has  happened,  is 
that  of  an  authentic  hiflory :  the  impreflions  which  one  or 
the  other  makes  are  in  proportion.  When  imagination  grows 
lawlefs  and  wild,  rambles  out  of  the  precincts  of  nature,  and 
tells  of  heroes  and  giants,  fairies  and  enchanters,  of  events 
and  of  phaenomena  repugnant  to  univerfal  experience,  to  our 
cleared  and  mod  diitinct  ideas,  and  to  all  the  known  laws  of 
nature,  reafon  does  not  connive  a  moment ;  but,  far  from  re- 
ceiving fuch  narrations  as  hiftorical,  fhe  rejects  them  as  un- 
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worthy  to  be  placed  even  among  the  fabulous.  Such  narra- 
tions therefore  cannot  make  the  flighted  momentary  impref- 
fions  on  a  mind  fraught  with  knowledge,  and  void  of  fuper- 
ftition.  Impofed  by  authority,  and  aflifted  by  artifice,  the 
delufion  hardly  prevails  over  common  fenfe;  blind  ignorance 
almoft  kesy  and  ram  fuperftition  hefitates :  nothing  Jefs  than 
enthufiafm  and  phrenfy  can  give  credit  to  fuch  hiftories, 
or  apply  fuch  examples.  Don  Quixote  believed  ;  but  even 
Sancho  doubted. 

What  I  have  faid  will  not  be  much  controverted  by  any 
man  who  has  red  Amadis  of  Gaul,  or  has  examined  our  an- 
tient  traditions  without  prepo  fie /lion.  The  truth  is,  the  prin- 
cipal difference  between  them  feems  to  be  this.  In  Amadis 
of  Gaul,  we  have  a  thread  of  abfurdities  that  are  invented 
without  any  regard  to  probability,  and  that  lay  no  claim  to 
belief:  antient  traditions  are  an  heap  of  fables,  under  which 
fome  particular  truths,  infcrutable,  and  therefore  ufelefs  to 
mankind,  may  lie  concealed  ;  which  have  a  juft  pretence  to 
nothing  more,  and  yet  impofe  themfelves  upon  us,  and  be- 
come, under  the  venerable  name  of  antient  hiftory,  the  foun- 
dations of  modern  fables,  the  materials  with  which  fo  many 
fyftems  of  fancy  have  been  erected. 

But  now,  as  men  are  apt  to  carry  their  judgments  into 
extremes,  there  are  fome  that  will  be  ready  to  infill  that  all 
hiftory  is  fabulous,  and  that  the  very  beft  is  nothing  better 
than  a  probable  tale,  artfully  contrived,  and  plaufibly  told, 
wherein  truth  and  falfhood  are  indiftinguifhably  blended  to- 
gether. All  the  inftances,  and  all  the  common-place  argu- 
ments, that  Bayle  and  others  have  employed  to  eftablifh  this 
fort  of  Pyrrhonifm,  will  be  quoted  :  and  from  thence  it  will 
be  concluded,  that  if  the  pretended  hiftories  of  the  firft  ages, 
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and  of  the  originals  of  nations,  be  too  improbable  and  too  ill 
vouched  to  procure  any  degree  of  belief,  thofe  hifrories  that 
have  been  writ  later,  that  carry  a  greater  air  of  probability, 
and  that  boaft  even  cotemporary  authority,  are  at  leaft  ineffi- 
cient to  gain  that  degree  of  firm  belief,  which  is  necefTary  to 
render  the  ftudy  of  them  ufeful  to  mankind.  But  here  that 
happens  which  often  happens :  the  premifes  are  true,  and  the 
conclusion  is  falfe;  becaufe  a  general  axiom  is  eftablifhed  pre- 
carioufly  on  a  certain  number  of  partial  obfervations.  This 
matter  is  of  confequence ;  for  it  tends  to  afcertain  the  degrees 
of  afYent  that  we  may  give  to  hiflory. 

I  agree  then  that  hiflory  has  been  purpofely  and  fyftema- 
tically  falfiried  in  all  ages,  and  that  partiality  and  prejudice 
have  occafioned  both  voluntary  and  involuntary  errors  even  in 
the  bell:.  Let  me  fay  without  offence,  my  lord,  fince  I  may 
fay  it  with  truth  and  am  able  to  prove  ,  it,  that  eccleliaftical 
authority  has  led  the  way  to  this  corruption  in  all  ages,  and  ail 
religions.  How  monfirous  were  the  abfurdities  that  the  prieft- 
hood  impofed  on  the  ignorance  and  fuperftition  of  mankind 
in  the  Pagan  world,  concerning  the  originals  of  religions  and 
governments,  their  infiitutions  and  rites,  their  laws  and  cus- 
toms ?  What  opportunities  had  they  for  fuch  impositions, 
whilft  the  keeping  the  records  and  collecting  the  tradi- 
tions was  in  fo  many  nations  the  peculiar  office  of  this 
order  of  men?  A  cuftorn  highly  extolled  by  Josephus, 
but  plainly  liable  to  the  grofieft  frauds,  and  even  a  temp- 
tation to  them.  If  the  foundations  of  Judaifm  and  Chrif- 
tianity  have  been  laid  in  truth,  yet  what  numberlefs  fables 
have  been  invented  to  raife,  to  embellifh,  and  to  fupport  thefe 
ftrudlures,  according  to  the  intereft  and  tafte  of  the  Several  ar- 
chitects? That  the  Jews  have  been  guilty  of  this  will  be  al- 
lowed :   and,  to  the  fhame  of  christians,  if  not  of  chriftianity, 
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the  fathers  of  one  church  have   no  right   to   throw   the    fnft 
Hone  at  the  fathers  of  the  other.    Deliberate  fyftematical  lying 
has  been   practifed   and  encouraged   from   age   to   age  ;   and 
among  all  the  pious  frauds  that  have  been  employed  to  main- 
tain a  reverence   and   zeal   for   their  religion   in  the  minds  of 
men,   this  abufe  of  hiftory  has  been  one  of  the   principal  and 
moft  fuccefbful  :   an  evident   and   experimental   proof,  by  the 
way,  of  what  I  have   infifted  upon   fo   much,   the   aptitude 
and  natural  tendency  of  hiftory  to  form  our  opinions,  and  to 
fettle  our  habits.      This  righteous  expedient   was   in  fo  much 
ufe  and  repute  in  the  Greek  church,  that  one  Metaphrastus 
wrote    a   treatife    on  the   art  of  compofing   holy  romances : 
the   fact,  if  I  remember  right,    is   cited   by   Bail  let   in  his 
book  of  the  lives  of  the  faints.     He  and  other  learned  men  of 
the  Roman  church  have  thought  it  offervice  to  their  caufe,  fince 
the  refurrection  of  letters,  to  detect  fome  impoftures,  and   to 
depofe,  or  to  unniche,  according  to   the   French   expreflion, 
now  and  then  a  reputed  faint ;  but  they  feem  in  doing  this  to 
mean  no  more  than  a  fort  of  compofition  :  they  give  up  fome 
fables  that  they  may  defend  others  with  greater  advantage,  and 
"they  make  truth  ferve  as  a  ftalking-horfe  to  error.     The  fame 
fpirit  that  prevailed  in  the   Eaftern   church,  prevailed  in   the 
Weftern,  and  prevails  ftill.     A  ftrong   proof  of  it  appeared 
lately  in  the  country  where  I  am.     A   fudden   fury   of   devo- 
tion feized  the  people  of  Paris  for  a  little   prieft  *,  undftin- 
guifhed  during  his  life,  and  dubbed  a  faint   by  the  Janfenifts 
after  his  death.     Had  the  firft   miniRer  been  a  Janfenift,   the 
faint  had  been  a  faint  ftill.     All  France  had  kept  his  feftival: 
and  fince  there  are  thoufands  of  eye-witnefles  ready  to  atteft 
the  truth  of  all  the  miracles  fuppr.fv.~d  to  have  been  wrought  at 
his  tomb,  notwithftanding  the  difcouragement    which  thefe 
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zealots  have  met  with  from  the  government ;  we  may  affure 
ourfelves,  that  thefe  filly  impoftures  would  have  been  trans- 
mitted in  all  the  folemn  pomp  of  hiftory,  from  the  knaves  of 
this  age  to  the  fools  of  the  next. 

This  lying  fpirit  has  gone  forth  from  ecclefiaftical  to  other 
hiftorians  :  and  I  might  till  many  pages  with  inftances  of  ex- 
travagant fables  that  have  been  invented  in  feveral  nations,  to 
celebrate  their  antiquity,  to  ennoble  their  originals,  and  to 
make  them  appear  illuftrious  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  tri- 
umphs of  war.  When  the  brain  is  well  headed,  and  devotion 
or  vanity,  the  femblance  of  virtue  or  real  vice,  and,  above 
all,  difputes  and  contefts,  have  infpired  that  complication  of 
paflions  we  term  zeal,  the  effects  are  much  the  fame,  and  hif- 
tory becomes  very  often  a  lying  panegyric  or  a  lying  fatire ; 
for  different  nations,  or  different  parties  in  the  fame  nation, 
belie  one  another  without  any  refpect  for  truth,  as  they  mur- 
der one  another  without  any  regard  to  right  or  fenfe  of  hu- 
manity. Religious  zeal  may  boaft  this  horrid  advantage  over 
civil  zeal,  that  the  effects  of  it  have  been  more  fanguinary, 
and  the  malice  more  unrelenting.  In  another  refpect  they  are 
more  alike,  and  keep  a  nearer  proportion  :  different  religions 
have  not  been  quite  fo  barbarous  to  one  another  as  fects  of  the 
fame  religion  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  nation  has  had  better 
quarter  from  nation,  than  party  from  party.  But,  in  all  thefe 
controverfies,  men  have  pumed  their  rage  beyond  their  own 
and  their  adverfaries  lives :  they  have  endeavored  to  intereft 
pofterity  in  their  quarrels,  and  by  rendering  hiftory  fulfervi- 
ent  to  this  wicked  purpofe,  they  have  done  their  utmoft  to 
perpetuate  fcandal,  and  to  immortalife  their  animolity.  The 
Heathen  taxed  the  Jews  even  with  idolatry  ;  the  Jews  joined 
with  the  Heathen  to  render  chriftianity  odious :  but  the  church, 
who  beat  them  at  their  own  weapons  during  thefe  contefts,  has 
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had  this  further  triumph  over  them,  as  well  as  over  the  feveral 
feels  that  have  arifcn  within  her  own  pale  :  the  works  of  thofe 
who  have  writ  againft:  her  have  been  deftroyed  ;  and  what- 
ever fhe  advanced,  to  juftify  herfelf  and  to  defame  her  ad- 
verfaries,  is  preferved  in  her  annals,  and  the  writings  of  her 
doctors. 

The  charge  of  corrupting  hiftory,  in  the  caufe  of  religion, 
has  been  always  committed  to  the  moft  famous  champions, 
and  greateft  faints  of  each  church  ;  and,  if  I  was  not  more 
afraid  of  tiring,  than  of  fcandaliftng  your  lordfhip,  I  could 
quote  to  you  examples  of  modern  churchmen  who  have  en- 
deavored to  juftify  foul  language  by  the  New  teftament,  and 
cruelty  by  the  Old  :  nay,  what  is  execrable  beyond  imagina- 
tion, and  what  ftrikes  horror  into  every  mind  that  entertains 
due  fentiments  of  the  Supreme  Being,  God  himfelf  has  been 
cited  for  rallying  and  infulting  Adam  after  his  fjJl.  In  other 
cafes,  this  charge  belongs  to  the  pedants  of  every  nation,  and 
the  tools  of  every  party.  What  accufations  of  idolatry  and 
fu perdition  have  not  been  brought,  and  aggravated  againft  the 
Mahometans  ?  Thofe  wretched  Chriftians  who  returned  from 
thofe  wars,  lb  improperly  called  the  holy  wars,  rumored 
thefe  ftories  about  the  Weft  :  and  you  may  find,  in  fome  of 
the  old  chroniclers  and  romance  writers,  as  well  as  poets,  the 
Saracens  called  Paynims ;  tho  furely  they  were  much  further 
off  from  any  fufpicion  of  polytheifm,  than  thofe  who  called 
them  by  that  name.  When  Mahomet  the  fecond  took  Con- 
ftantinople  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Mahometans  began 
to  be  a  little  better,  and  but  a  little  better  known,  than  they 
had  been  before,  to  thefe  parts  of  the  world  But  their  reli- 
gion, as  well  as  their  cuftoms  and  manners,  was  ftrangely 
mifreprefented  by  the  Greek  refugees  that  fled  from  the  Turks: 
and  the  terror  and  hatred  which  this  people   had  infpired   by 

2  the 
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the  rapidity   of  their   conquefts,  and  by  their  ferocity,   made 
all  thefe  mifreprefentations  univerfally  pais  for  truths.      Many 
fuch  inflances  may  be  collected  from  Maraccio's  refutation  of 
the  koran,  and  P.elandus  has  publidied  a  very  valuable  trea- 
tiie  on  purpofe  to  refute  thefe  calumnies,  and   to  juftify  tie 
Mahometans.     Does  not  this  example  incline  your  lordfhip  to 
think,   that  the  Heathens,  and  the  Arians,   and  other  heretics, 
would  not  appear  quite  k>  abfurd  in  their  opinions,  nor  fo  abo- 
minable in  their  practice,  as  the  orthodox  Chriftians  have  re- 
prefented   them;  if  fome  Relandus    could   arife,    with    the 
materials  neceffary  to  their  justification  in  his  hands  ?  He  who 
reflects   on   the   circumftances  that  attended  letters,   from  the 
time  when  Constantine,  inftead  of  uniting  the  characters  of 
emperor    and   fovereign   pontiff  in  himfelf  when  he   became 
ChrifHan,  as  they  were  united  in  him  and   all   the  other  em- 
perors in  the  Pagan  lyftem  of  government,  gave  fo  much  in- 
dependent wealth  and  power  to  the  clergy,  and  the  means  of 
acquiring  fo  much  more  :   he  who  carries  thefe  reflections  on 
through  all  the  latter  empire,  and  through  thofe  ages  of  igno- 
rance and  fuperftition,  wherein  it  was  hard  to  fay  which   was 
greattft,   the  tyranny  of  the  clergy  or  the  fertility  of  the  laity  : 
he  who  confiders  the  extreme  feverity,  for  inftance  of  the  laws 
made  by  Theodosius  in  order  to  ftifle  every  writing  that   the 
orthodox  clergy,  that  is,  the  clergy  then  in  fafhion,  difliked  ; 
or   the   character   and  influence   of  fuch  a  priefr.  as  Gregory 
called  the  great,   who  proclaimed  war  to  all  heathen   learning 
in  order  to  promote  Chriflian   verity  ;   and   flattered    Brune- 
hault,  and  abetted  Phocas:  he  who  confiders  all  thefe  things, 
I  fay,  will   not  be  at  a  lofs  to  find  the  reafons,  why  hifrory, 
both  that  which  was  writ  before,  and   a  great   part   of   that 
which  has  been  writ  fince   the  Christian  aera,  is   come  to  us 
fo  imperfect  and  [o  corrupt. 

When 
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When  the  imperfection  is  due  to  a  total  want  of  memorials, 
either  becaufe  none  were  originally  written,  or  becaufe  they 
have  been  loft  by  devaftations  of  countries,  extirpations  of  peo- 
ple, and  other  accidents  in  a  long  courfe  of  time  j  or  becaufe 
zeal,  malice,  and  policy  have  joined  their  endeavors  to  deftroy 
them  purpofely ;  we  muft  be  content  to  remain  in  our  igno- 
rance, and  there  is  no  great  harm  in  that.  Secure  from  be- 
ing deceived,  I  can  fubmit  to  be  uninformed.  But  when  there 
is  not  a  total  want  of  memorials,  when  fome  have  been  loft 
or  deftroyed,  and  others  have  been  preferved  and  propagated, 
then  we  are  in  danger  of  being  deceived :  and  therefore  he 
muft  be  very  implicit  indeed  who  receives  for  true  the  hiftory  of 
any  religion  or  nation,  and  much  more  that  of  any  feci:  or 
party,  without  having  the  means  of  confronting  it  with  fome 
other  hiftory.  A  reafonable  man  will  not  be  thus  implicit. 
He  will  not  eftablifh  the  truth  of  hiftory  on  fingle,  but  on 
concurrent  teftimony.  If  there  be  none  fuch,  he  will  doubt 
abfolutely  :  if  there  be  a  little  fuch,  he  will  proportion  his  af- 
fent  or  diffent  accordingly.  A  fmall  gleam  of  light,  borrowed 
from  foreign  anecdotes,  ferves  often  to  difcover  a  whole  fyftem 
of  falfhood  :  and  even  they  who  corrupt  hiftory  frequently  be- 
tray themfelves  by  their  ignorance  or  inadvertency.  Examples 
whereof  I  could  eafily  produce.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  in 
all  thefe  cafes  we  cannot  be  deceived  eflentially,  unlefs  we 
pleafe ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  reafon  to  eftablifh  Pyrrho- 
nifm,   that  we  may  avoid  the  ridicule  of  credulity. 

In  all  other  cafes,  there  is  lefs  reafon  ftill  to  do  fb;  for 
when  hiftories  and  hiftorical  memorials  abound,  even  thofe 
that  are  falfe  ferve  to  the,  difcovery  of  the  truth.  In- 
fpired  by  different  paflions,  and  contrived  for  eppofite  pur- 
pofes,  they  contradict ;  and,  contradicting,  they  convict  one 
another.  Criticifm  feparates  the  ore  from  the  drofs,  and  ex- 
tracts 
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tracts  from  various  authors  a  feries  of  true  hiftory,  which  could 
not  have  been  found  entire  in  any  one  of  them,  and  will  com- 
mand our  affent,  when  it  is  formed  with  judgment,  and  re- 
prefented  with  candor.  If  this  may  be  done,  as  it  has  been 
done  fometimes,  with  the  help  of  authors  who  writ  on  pur- 
pofe  to  deceive  ;  how  much  more  eafily,  and  more  effectually 
may  it  be  done,  with  the  help  of  thofe  who  paid  a  greater 
regard  to  truth  ?  In  a  multitude  of  writers  there  will  be  al- 
ways fome,  either  incapable  of  grofs  prevarication  from  the 
fear  of  being  difcovered,  and  of  acquiring  infamy  whilft  they 
feek  for  fame ;  or  elfe  attached  to  truth  upon  a  nobler  and 
furer  principle.  It  is  certain  that  thefe,  even  the  laft  of  them, 
are  fallible.  Bribed  by  fome  pailion  or  other,  the  former  may 
venture  now  and  then  to  propagate  a  falfhood,  or  to  difguife 
a  truth  ;  like  the  painter  that,  drew  in  profile,  as  Lucian  fays, 
the  picture  of  a  prince  that  had  but  one  eye.  Montagne 
obje&s  to  the  memorials  of  Du  Bellav,  that  tho  the  grofs  of 
the  facts  be  truly  related,  yet  thefe  authors  turned  every  thing 
they  mentioned  to  the  advantage  of  their  mafter,  and  men- 
tioned nothing  which  could  not  be  fo  turned.  The  old  fel- 
low's words  are  worth  quoting "  De  contourner   le  juge- 

u  ment  des  evenemens  fouvent  contre  raifon  a  notre  avantage, 
"  &  d'obmettre  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  chatouilleux  en  la  vie 
"  de  leur  maiftre,  ils  en  font  meflier."  Thefe,  and  fuch  as 
thefe,  deviate  occasionally  and  voluntarily  from  truth  ;  but 
even  they  who  are  attached  to  it  the  moft  religioufly  may  flide 
fometimes  into  involuntary  error.  In  matters  of  hiftory  we 
prefer  very  juftly  cotemporary  authority  ;  ar.d  yet  cotempo- 
rary  authors  are  the  moft  liable  to  be  warped  from  the  ftraight 
rule  of  truth,  in  writing  on  fubje&s  which  have  affected  them 
ftrongly,  "  et  quorum  pars  magna  fuerunt."  I  am  fo  per- 
fuaded  of  this  from  what  I  have  felt  in  myfelf,  and  obferved 
in  others,  that  if  life  and  health  enough  fall  to  my  fhare,  and 
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I  am  able  to  flniih  what  I  meditate,  a  kind  of  hiftory,  from  the 
late  queen's  acceflion  to  the  throne,  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  there 
will  be  no  materials  that  I  (hall  examine  more  fcrupuloufly  and 
Jeverely,  than  thofe  of  the  time  when  the  events  to  be  fpoken 
of  were  in  tranfaction.  But  tho  the  writers  of  thefe  two 
forts,  both  of  whom  pay  as  much  regard  to  truth  as  the  va- 
rious infirmities  of  our  nature  admits,  are  fallible ;  yet  this 
fallibility  will  not  be  fufficient  to  give  color  to  Pyrrhonifm. 
Where  their  fincerity  as  to  fact  is  doubtful,  we  frrike  out  truth 
by  the  confrontation  of  different  accounts :  as  we  ftrike  out 
fparks  of  fire  by  the  collifion  of  flints  and  fleel.  Where  their 
judgments  are  fufpicious  of  partiality,  we  may  judge  for  our- 
felves ;  or  adopt  their  judgments,  after  weighing  them  with 
certain  grains  of  allowance.  A  little  natural  fagacity  will 
proportion  thefe  grains  according  to  the  particular  circum- 
flances  of  the  authors,  or  their  general  characters ;  for  even 
thefe  influence.  Thus  Montagne  pretends,  but  he  exagge- 
rates a  little,  that  Guicciardin  no  where  afcribes  any  one 
action  to  a  virtuous,  but  every  one  to  a  vicious  principle. 
Something  like  this  has  been  reproached  to  Tacitus  :  and, 
notvvithffanding  all  the  fprightly  loofe  obfervations  of  Mon- 
tagne in  one  of  his  efTays,  where  he  labors  to  prove  the 
contrary,  read  Plutarch's  comparifons  in  what  language  you 
pleafe,  I  am  of  Bodin's  mind,  you  will  perceive  they  were 
made  by  a  Greek.  In  fhort,  my  lord,  the  favorable  oppor- 
tunities of  corrupting  hiflory  have -been  often  interrupted,  and 
are  now  over  in  fo  many  countries,  that  truth  penetrates  even 
into  thofe  where  lying  continues  ftill  to  be  part  of  the  po- 
licy eccefiaftical  and  civil  ;  or  where,  to  fay  the  beft  we  can 
fay,  truth  is  never  fuffered  to  appear,  till  fhe  has  palled 
through  hands,  out  of  which  fhe  feldom  returns  entire  and 
undefined. 

But 
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But  it  is  time  I  fhould  conclude  this  head,  under  which  I 
have  touched  fome  of  thofe  reafons  that  fhew  the  folly  of  en- 
deavoring to  eftablifh  univerfal  Pyrrhonifm  in  matters  of  hif- 
'tory,  becaufe  there  are  few  hiftories  without  fome  lies,  and 
■none  wit-nout  fome  miftakes  ;  and  that  prove  the  body  of  hif- 
tory  which  we  poftefs,  fince  antient  memorials  have  been  fo 
critically  examined,  and  modern  memorials  have  been  fb 
multiplied,  to  contain  in  it  fuch  a  probable  feries  of  events, 
eaiily  diftinguifhable  from  the  improbable,  as  force  the  aflent 
of  every  man  who  is  in  his  fenfes,  and  are  therefore  fufficient 
to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  the  ftudy  of  hiftory.  J  might 
have  appealed  perhaps,  without  entering  into  the  argument  at 
all,  to  any  man  of  candor,  whether  his  doubts  concerning 
the  truth  of  hiftory  have  hindered  him  from  applying  the  ex- 
amples he  has  met  with  in  it,  and  from  judging  of  the  prefent, 
and  fometimes  of  the  future,  by  the  paft  ?  Whether  he  has  not 
been  touched  with  reverence  and  admiration,  at  the  virtue  and 
wifdom  of  fome  men,  and  of  fome  ages  ;  and  whether  he  has 
not  felt  indignation  and  contempt  for  others  ?  Whether  Epa- 
minondas  or  Phocion,  for  inftance,  the  Decii,  or  theSciPios, 
have  not  raifed  in  his  mind  a  flame  of  public  fpirit,  and  private 
virtue  ?  and  whether  he  has  not  fhuddered  with  horror  at  the 
profcriptions  of  Marius  and  Syi.la,  at  the  treachery  of  Theo- 
dotus  and  Achillas,  and  at  the  confummate  cruelty  of  an  infant 
king?  "QuisnoncontraMARiiarma,etcontraSyLLAE  profcriptio- 
"  nem  concitatur?  Quis  non  Theodoto,  et  Achillae,  et  ipfi 
n  puero,  non  puerile  aufo  facinus,  infeftus  eft  ?"  If  all  this  be  a 
digreflion  therefore,  your  lordfhip  will  be  (6  good  as  to  excufe  it. 

II.  What  has  been  faid  concerning  the  multiplicity  of  hif- 
tories, and  of  hiftorical  memorials,  wherewith  our  libraries 
abound  fince  the  refurreclion  of  letters  happened,  and  the  art 
of  printing  began,  puts  me  in  mind  of  another  general   rule, 

Vol.  II.  U  u  that 
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that  ought  to  be  obferved  by  every  man  who  intends  to  make 
a  real  improvement,  and  to  become  wifer  as  well  as  better,  by 
the  ftudy  of  hiftory.  1  hinted  at  this  rule  in  a  former  letter, 
where  I  faid  that  we  mould  neither  grope  in  the  dark,  nor 
wander  in  the  light.  Hiftory  muft  have  a  certain  degree  of 
probability,  and  authenticity,  or  the  examples  we  find  in  it 
will  not  carry  a  force  fufficient  to  make  due  impreflions  on  our 
minds,  nor  to  illuftrate  nor  to  ftrengthen  the  precepts  of  phi- 
lofophy  and  the  rules  of  good  policy.  But  befides,  when 
hiftories  have,  this  neceflary  authenticity  and  probability,  there 
is  much  difcernment  to  be  employed  in  the  choice  and  the 
ufe  we  make  of  them.  Some  are  to  be  red,  fome  are  to  be 
ftudied  ;  and  fome  may  be  neglected  entirely,  not  only  with- 
out detriment,  but  with  advantage.  Some  are  the  proper  ob- 
jecls  of  one  mans  curiofity,  fome  of  another's,  and  fome  of 
all  mens ;  but  all  hiftory  is  not  an  object  of  curiofity  for  any 
man.  He  who  improperly,  wantonly,  and  abfurdly  makes  it 
fo,  indulges  a  fort  of  canine  appetite  :  the  curiofity  of  one, 
like  the  hunger  of  the  other,  devours  rav.enoufly  and  with- 
out diftin&ion  whatever  falls  in  it's  way  ;  but  neither  of  them 
digefts.  They  heap  crudity  upon  crudity,,  and  nourifh  and 
improve  nothing  but  their  diftemper.  Some  fuch  characters  I 
have  known,  tho  it  is  not  the  moft  common  extreme  into 
which  men  are  apt  to  fall.  One  of  them  I  knew  in  this  coun- 
try. He  joined,  to  a  more  than  athletic  ftrength  of  b:xly,  a 
prodigious  memory  ;  and  to  both  a  prodigious  induftry.  He 
had  red  almoft  conftantly  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day,  for 
five  and  twenty  or  thirty  years  ;  and  had  heaped  together  a? 
much  learning  as  could  be  crowded  into  a  head.  In  the  courfe 
of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  I  confulted  him  once  or  twice, 
not  oftener ;  for  I  found  this  mafs  of  learning  of  as  little  ufe 
to  me  as  to  the  owner.  The  man  was  communicative  enough; 
but  nothing  was  diftinct  in  his  mind.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wife  ? 
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wife  ?  he  had  never  fpared  time  to  think,  all  was  employed 
in  reading.  His  reafon  had  not  the  merit  of  common  me- 
chanifm.  When  you  prefs  a  watch  or  pull  a  clock,  they  an- 
fwer  your  queftion  with  precifion ;  for  they  repeat  exactly  the 
hour  of  the  day,  and  tell  you  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  you 
defire  to  know.  But  when  you  afked  this  man  a  queftion,  he 
overwhelmed  you  by  pouring  forth  all  that  the  feveral  terms 
or  words  of  your  queftion  recalled  to  his  memory  :  and  if  he 
omitted  any  thing,  it  was  that  very  thing  to  which  the  lenfe 
of  the  whole  queftion  fhould  have  led  him  and  confined  him. 
To  afk  him  a  queftion,  was  to  wind  up  a  fpring  in  his  me- 
mory, that  rattled  on  with  vaft  rapidity,  and  confufed  noife, 
till  the  force  of  it  was  /pent :  and  you  went  away  with  all  the 
noife  in  your  ears,  ftunned  and  uninformed.  I  never  left  him 
that  I  was  not  ready  to  fay  to  him,  u  Dieu  vous  fafle  la  grace 
"  de  devenir  moins  favant !"  a  wifh  that  La  Mothe  le  Vayer 
mentions  upon  fome  occafion  or  other,  and  that  he  would  have 
done  well  to  have  applied  to  himfelf  upon  many. 

He  who  reads  with  difcernment  and  choice,  will  acquire 
lefs  learning,  but  more  knowledge  :  and  as  this  knowledge  is  col- 
lected with  defign,  and  cultivated  with  art  and  method,  it  will  be 
at  all  times  of  immediate  and  ready  ufe  to  himfelf  and  others. 

Thus  ufeful  arms  in  magazines  we  place, 
All  rang'd  in  order  ;  and  difpos'd  with  grace : 
Nor  thus  alone  the  curious  eye  to  pleafe ; 
But  to  be  found,  when  need  requires,  with  eafe. 

You  remember  the  verfes,  my  lord,  in  our  friend's  Effay  oa 
criticifm,  which  was  the  work  of  his  childhood  almoft ;  but 
is  fuch  a  monument  of  good  fenfe  and  poetry  as  no  other, 
that  I  know,  has  raifed  in  his  riper  years. 

U'u  2  He 
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He   who  reads  without  this  difcernment  and  choice,  and, 
like  Bodin's  pupil,  refolves  to  read   all,  will  not  have  time, 
no  nor  capacity  neither,  to  do  any  thing  elfe.     He  will  not  be 
able  to  think,  without  which  it  is  impertinent  to  read ;  nor 
to  act,  without  which  it  is  impertinent  to  think.     He  will  a£- 
femble  materials  with  much  pains,  and  purchafe  them  at  much 
expence,  and  have  neither  leifure  nor  fkill  to  frame  them  into 
proper  fcandings,  or  to  prepare  them  for  ufe.     To  what  pur- 
pofe  £hould  he  hulband  his  time,  or  learn  architecture  ?  he 
has  no  deiign  to  build.     But  then   to  what  purpofe  all  thefe 
quarries  of  ftone,  all  thefe  mountains  of  fand  and   lime,  all 
thefe  forefts  of  oak  and  deal  ?  "  Magno  impendio  temporum, 
u  magna  alienarum  aurium  moleftia,  laudatio   haec  conftat, 
<c  O  hominem  literatum !  Simus  hoc  titulo  rufticiore  contend, 
"  O  virum  bonum  IT     We  may  add,  and  Seneca  might  have 
added  in  his  own  hale,  and  according  to  the  manners  and  cha- 
racters of  his  own  age,  another  tide  as  ruftic,  and  as  little  in 
famion,  "  O  virum  fapientia  fua  fimplicem,  et  limplicitate  fua 
"  fapientcm  !  O  virum  utilem  fibi,  fuis,  reipublicae,  et  humano^ 
«  generi  1"  1  have  faid  perhaps  already,  but  no  matter,  it  can- 
not be  repeated  too  often,  that  the  drift  of  all  philofophy,  and 
of  all  political  fpeculations,  ought  to  be  the  making  us  better 
men,  and  better  citizens,     Thofe  ftudies,  which  have  no  inr- 
tention  towards  improving  our  moral  characters,  have  no  pre- 
tence  to   be  ftyled    philofophicaL     "  Quis  eft   enim,"    fays 
Tully  in  his.  offices,  "  qui  nullis  officii  praeceptis,  traden- 
u  dis,  philofopjiunx  fe  audeat  dicere  ?''     Whatever  political 
fpeculations,  inftead  of  preparing  us  to   be   ufeful  to    fociety 
and  to  promote  the  happinefs   of  mankind,  are  only   fyftems 
for    gratifying   private  ambition,    and   promoting  private  in- 
tcrefts  at  the   public   expence  ;  all   fuch,   I  fay,    deferve   to 
\>e  burnt,   and   the  authors  of  them  to  ftarve,  like  Machia- 
vel,  in  a  jail. 

LETTER 
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STUDY    of    H  I  S  T  O   R  Y 


L  E  T  T  E  R    V. 

t  The  great  ufe  of  hiftory,  properly  {o  called,  as  diftingui£hV 
ed  from  the  writings  of  mere  annalifts  and  antiquaries. 

II.  Greek  and  Roman  hiftorians. 

III.  Some  idea  of  a  complete  hiftory. 

IV.  Further  cautions  to  be  obferved  in  this  ftudy,.and  the  re- 
gulation of  it  according  to  the  different   profeflions,    and; 
fituations-  of  men  :  above  all,  the  ufe  to  be  made  of  it(i)} 
by  divines,  and  ( 2 )  by  thofe  who  are  called  to  the  fervice 
of  their  country. 

I  Remember  my  laft  letter  ended  abruptly,  and  a  long  in- 
terval has  flnce  paffed  :  fo  that  the  thread  I  had  then  fpun 
has  flipt  from  me.  I  will  try  to  recover  it,  and  to  purfue  the/ 
talk  your  lordfhip  has-  obliged  me  to  continue.  Befides  the 
pleafure  of  obeying  your  orders^  it  is  likewife  of  fome  advan- 
tage to  myfelf,  to  recollect  my  thoughts,,  and  refume  a  ftudy 
in  which  I  was  conversant  formerly.  For  nothing  can  be 
more  true  than  that  faying  of  Solon  reported  by  Plato,  tho; 
4  cenfured! 
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cenfured   by  him,  impertinently  enough  in  one  of  his  wild 

books  of  laws "  Aflidue  addifcens,  ad  fenium  venio."  The 

truth  is,  the  moft  knowing  man,  in  the  courfe  of  the  longeft 
life,  will  have  always  much  to  learn,  and  the  wifeft  and  belt 
much  to  improve.  This  rule  will  hold  in  the  knowledge  and 
improvement  to  be  acquired  by  -the  fludy  of  hiftory  :  and 
therefore  even  he  who  has  gone  to  this  fchool  in  his  youth, 
fhould  not  neglect  it  in  his  age.  "  I  read  in  Livy,"  fays 
"  Montagne,  "  what  another  man  does  not :  and  Plu- 
"  tarch  red  there  what  I  -do  not."  J-uft  fo  the  fame  man 
may  read  at  fifty  what  he  did  not  read  in  the  fame  book  at 
five  and  twenty  :  at  lead  I  have  found  it  To,  by  my  own  ex- 
perience, on  many  occafions. 

By  comparing,  in  this  fludy,  the  experience  of  other  men 
and  other  ages  with  our  own,  we  improve  both  :  weanalyfe,  as 
it  were,  philofophy.  We  reduce  all  the  abftract  fpeculations  of 
ethics,  and  all  the  general  rules  of  human  policy,  to  their  firft 
principles.  With  thefe  advantages  every  man  may,  tho  few 
men  do,  advance  daily  towards  thofe  ideas,  thofe  increated 
-effences  a  Platonift  would  fay*  which  no  human  creature  can 
reach  in  practice,  but  in  the  neareft  approaches  to  which  the 
perfection  of  our  nature  confifts ;  becaufe  every  approach  of 
this  kind  renders  a  man  better,  and  wifer  for  himfelf,  for  his 
family,  for  the  little  community  of  his  own  country,  and  for 
the  great  community  of  the  world.  Be  not  furprifed,  my  lord, 
at  the  order  in  which  I  place  thefe  objects.  Whatever  order 
divines  and  moralifb,  who  contemplate  the  duties  belonging 
to  thefe  objects,  may  place  them  in,  this  is  the  order  they  hold 
in  nature  :  and  I  have  always  thought  that  we  might  lead  our- 
felves  and  others  to  private  virtue,  more  effectually  by  a  due 
obfervation  of  this  order,  than  by  any  of  thofe  fublime  refine- 
ments that  pervert  it. 

Self- 
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Self-love  but  ferves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake  j 
As  the  fmall  pebble  ftirs  the  peaceful  lake, 
The  centre  mov'd,  a  circle  ftrait  fucceeds ; 
Another  ftill,  and  ftill  another  fpreads : 
Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  firft  it  will  embrace, 
His  country  next,  and  next  all  human  race. 

Sj  lings  our  friend  Pope,  my  lord,  and  lb  I  believe.  So  I  mall 
prove  too,  if  I  miftake  not,  in  an  epiftle  I  am  about  to  write  to 
him,  in  order  to  complete  a  fet  that  were  writ  jfbme  years  ago, 

A  man  of  my  age,  who  returns  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory* 
has  no  time  to  lofe,  becaufe  he  has  little  to  live  :  a  man  of 
your  lordlhip's  age  has  no  time  to  lofe,  becaufe  he  has  much* 
to  do.  For  different  reafons  therefore  the  fame  rules  will  fuit 
us.  Neither  of  us  muft  grope  in  the  dark,  neither  of  us 
muft  wander  in  the  light.  I  have  done  the  firft  formerly  a 
good  deal ;  "  ne  verba  mihi  darentur  ;  ne  aliquid  efle,.  in  hac 
"  recondita  antiquitatis  fcientia,  magni  ac  fecreti  boni  judical 
"  remus."  If  you  take  my  word,  you  will  throw  none  of 
your  time  away  in,  the  fame  manner  :  and  I  fhall  have  the 
lefs  regret  for.  that  which  I  have  mifpent,  if  I  perfuade  you  to 
haften  down  from  the  broken,  traditions  of  antiquity,  to  the, 
more  entire  as  well  as  more  authentic  hiftories  of  ages  more 
modern.  In  the  ftudy  of  thefe  we  fhall  find  many  a  complete, 
feries  of  events,  preceded  by  a  deduction  of  their  immediate 
and  remote  caufes,  related  in  their  full  extent,  and  accompanied 
with  fuch  a  detail.of  circumftances,  and  characters,  as  may  trans- 
port the  attentive  reader  back  to  the  very  time,  make  hin%a  party 
to  the  councils,  and  an  actor  in  the  whole  fce.ne  of  affairs, 
Such  draughts  as  thefe,  either  found  in  hiftory  or  extracted  by 
our  own  application  from  it,  and  fuch  alone,  are  truly  ufeful, 
Thus  hiftory  becomes  what  fhe  ought  to  be,  and  what  ftie  has- 

been 
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been  fometimes  called,  M  magiftra  vitae,"  the  miftrefs,  like 
philofophy,  of  human  life.     If  fhe  is  not  this,   fhe  is -at  beft 
"  nuntia  vetuftatis,"   the  gazette  of  antiquity,  or  a  dry  regis- 
ter of  ufelels  anecdotes.     Suetonius  fays  that  Tiberius  ufed 
-to  enquire  of  the  grammarians,    "  quae  mater  Hecubae  ?  quod 
"   Achilles  nomen  inter  virgines   fuiflet  ?  quid   Syrenes   can- 
"  tare    fint    folitae  ?"     Seneca    mentions    certain  Greek    au- 
thors,   who   examined   very  accurately,   whether  A  nacre  on 
.loved  wine  or  women  beft,  whether  Sappho  was  a  common 
whore,    with  other  points  of  equal  importance :    and  I  make 
no  doubt  but  that  a  man,  better  acquainted  than  I   have  the 
honor   to  be  with  the  learned  perfons  of  our  own  country, 
might  find  fbme  who  have  dilcovered   feveral  anecdotes  con- 
cerning the  giant  Albion,  concerning  Samothes    the  fon  or 
BRiTo-the  grandibn  of  Japiiet,  and  concerning  Brutus  who 
led  a  ^colony  into   our   ifland   aftei*  the  liege  of  Troy,   as  the 
•others  repeopted  it  after  the  deluge.     But  ten  millions  of  fuch 
anecdotes  as  thefe,  tho  they  were  true  ;  and  complete  authen- 
tic volumes  of  Egyptian  or  Chaldean,  of  Greek  or  Latin,  of 
Gallic  or  Britifh,  of  French  or  Saxon  records,  would  be  of  no 
value  in  my  ienfe,  becaufe  of  no  ufe  towards  our  improvement 
in  wifdom  and  virtue ;   if  they  contained  nothing  more   than 
dynafties  and  genealogies,  and  a  bare  mention  of  remarkable 
events  in  the  order  of  time,  like  journals,  chronological  tables, 
or  dry  and  meagre  annals. 

I  say  the  fame  of  all  thofe  modern  compolitions  in  which 
we  find  rather  the  heads  of  hiftory,  than  any  thing  that 
deferves  to  be  called  hiftory.  Their  authors  are  either  abridgers 
or  compilers.  The  rirft  do  neither  honor  to  themfelves 
nor  good  to  mankind  ;  for  furely  the  abridger  is  in  a  form 
below  the  tranflator ;  and  the  book,  at  leaft  the  hiftory,  that 
wants  to  be  abridged,    does  not  deferve  to   be  red.     They 

have 
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have  done  anciently  a  great  deal  of  hurt  by  fubftituting  many 
a  bad  book  in  the  place  of  a  good  one ;  and  by  giving  occa- 
(ion  to  men,  who  contented  themfelves  with  extracts  and 
abridgments,  to  neglect  and,  through  their  neglect,  to  lofe  the 
invaluable  originals :  for  which  reafon  I  curfe  Gonstantine 
Porphyrogenetes  as  heartily  as  I  do  Gregory.  The  fecond 
are  of  fome  ufe,  as  far  as  they  contribute  to  preferve  public  ad:s, 
and  dates,  and  the  memory  of  great  events.  But  they  who  are 
thus  employed  have  feldom  the  means  of  knowing  thofe  pri- 
vate paffages  on  which  all  public  tranfactions  depend,  and  as 
feldom  the  fki!l  and  the  talents  neceflary  to  put  what  they  do 
know  well  together  :  they  cannot  fee  the  working  of  the 
mine,  but  their  induftry  collects  the  matter  that  is  thrown  out. 
It  is  the  bufinefs,  or  it  mould  be  (o,  of  others  to  feparate  the 
pure  ore  from  the  drofs,  to  ftamp  it  into  coin,  and  to  enrich 
not  encumber  mankind.  When  there  are  none  fufficient  to 
this  tafk,  there  may  be  antiquaries,  and  there  may  be  journal- 
iits  or  annalifts,  but  there  are  no  hiftorians. 

It  is  worth  while  to  obferve  the  progrefs  that  the  Romans 
and  the  Greeks  made  towards  hiftory.  The  Romans  had  jour- 
ijalifts  or  annalifts  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  ftate.  In 
the  {ixth  century,  or  very  near  it  at  fooneft,  they  began  to 
have  antiquaries,  and  fome  attempts  were  made  towards  writ- 
ing of  hiftory.  I  call  thefe  firft  hiftorical  productions  attempts 
only  or  elTays :  and  they  were  no  more,  neither  among  the 
Romans  ncr  among  the  Greeks.  "  Graeci  ipft  (ic  initio  fcrip- 
"  titarunt  ut  nofter  Cato,  ut  Pictor,  ut  Piso."  It  is  An- 
tony, not  the  triumvir,  my  lord,  but  his  grandfather  the  fa- 
mous orator,  who  fays  this  in  the  fecond  book  of  Tully  De 
oratore  :  he  adds  afterwards,  "  Itaque  qualis  apud  Graeccs 
"  Pherecydes,  Hellanicus,  Acusilaus,  aliique  permulti, 
"  talis  nofter  Cato,  et  Pictor,  et  Piso."     I  know  that  An- 
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tony,  fpcaks  here  ftricUy  of  defect  of  ftyle  and  want  of  ora- 
tory. They  were,  "  tantummodo  narratores,  non  exorna- 
"  tores,"  as  he  exprefles  himfelf :  but  as  they  wanted  ftiJe  and 
{kill  to  write  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  anfwer  all  the  ends  of 
hiftory,  fo  they  wanted  materials.  IPherecydes  writ  fomething 
about  Iphigenia,  and  the  feftivals  of  Bacchus.  Hellanicus, 
was  a  poetical  hiftorian,  and  Acusilaus  graved  genealogies  on 
plates  of  brafs.  Pictor,  who  is  called  by  Livy  "  fcriptorum 
antiquiflimus,"  published,  I  think,  fome  fhort  annals  of  his 
own  time.  Neither  he  nor  Piso  could  have  fufficient  mate- 
rials for  the  hiftory  of  Rome  ;  nor  Cato,  I  prefume,  even 
for  the  antiquities  of  Italy.  The  Romans,  with  the  other  peo- 
ple of  that  country,  were  then  juft  riling  out  of  barbarity, 
and  growing  acquainted  with  letters ;  for  thofe  that  the  Gre- 
cian colonies  might  bring  into  Sicily,  and  the  fouthern  parts 
of  italy,  fpred  little,  or  lafted  little,  and  made  in  the  whole 
no  figure.  And  whatever  learning  might  have  florifhed 
among  the  ancient  Etrurians,  which  was  perhaps  at  moft  no- 
thing better  than  augury,  and  divination,  and  fuperftitious  rites, 
which  were  admired  and  cultivated  in  ignorant  ages,  even  that 
was  almoft  entirely  worn  out  of  memory.  Pedants,  who 
would  impofe  all  the  traditions  of  the  four  firft  ages  of  Rome, 
for  authentic  hiftory,  have  infirted  much  on  certain  annals,  of 
which  mention  is  made  in  the  very  place  I  have  juft  now 
quoted.  H  Ab  initio  rerum  Romanarum"  fays  the  fame  inter- 
locutor, "  ufque  ad  P.  Mucium  pontificem  maximum,  res 
"  omnes  fingulorum  annorum  mandabat  literis  pontifex  maxi- 
*i  mus,  efferebatque  in  album,  et  proponebat  tabulam  domi, 
<c  poteftas  ut  eftet  populo  cognofcendi  \  iidemque  etiam  nunc 
"  annales  maximi  nominantur."  But,  my  lord,  be  pleafed  to 
take  notice,  that  the  very  diftin&ion  I  make  is  made  here  be- 
tween a  bare  annalift  and  an  hiftorian  :  H  erat  hiftoria  nihil 
H  aliud,"  in  thefe  early  days,  "  nift  annalium  confectio."  Take 

-  .       notice 
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notice  likewife,  by  the  way,  that  Livy,  whofe  particular  ap- 
plication it  had  been  to  fearch  into  this  matter,  affirms  pofi- 
tively  that  the  greateft  part  of  all  public  and  private  monu- 
ments, among  which  he  fpecifies  thefe  very  annals,  had  been 
deftroyed  in  the  fack  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls :  and  Plutarch 
cites  Clodius  for  the  fame  affertion,  in  the  life  of  Numa  Pom- 
pi  lius.  Take  notice,  in  the  laft  place,  of  that  which  is  more 
immediately  to  our  prefent  purpofe.  Thefe  annals  could  con- 
tain nothing  more  than  friort  minutes  or  memorandums  hung 
up  in  a  table  at  the  pontiff's  houfe,  like  the  rules  of  the  game 
in  a  billiard-room,  and  much  fuch  hiftory  as  we  have  in  the 
epitomies  prefixed  to  the  books  of  Livy  or  of  any  other  hifto- 
rian,  in  lapidary  infcriptions,  or  in  fome  modern  almanacs. 
Materials  for  hiftory  they  were  no  doubt,  but  fcanty  and  in- 
fufficient ;  fuch  as  thofe  ages  could  produce  when  writing  and 
reading  were  accomplishments  fo  uncommon,  that  the  prae- 
tor was  directed  by  law,  "  clavum  pangere,"  to  drive  a  nail  into 
the  door  of  a  temple,  that  the  number  of  years  might  be 
reckoned  by  the  number  of  nails.  Such  in  ihort  as  we  have 
in  monkifh  annalifts,  and  other  ancient  chroniclers  of  nations 
now  in  being  :  but  not  fuch  as  can  entitle  the  authors  of  them 
to  be  called  hiftorians,  nor  can  enable  others  to  write  hiftory 
in  that  fulnefs  in  which  it  muft  be  written  to  become  a  leffon 
of  ethics  and  politics.  The  truth  is,  nations,  like  men,  have 
their  infancy :  and  the  few  pafTages  of  that  time,  which  they 
retain,  are  not  fuch  as  deferved  moft  to  be  remembered ;  but 
fuch  as,  being  moft  proportioned  to  that  age,  made  the  ftrongeft 
impreiTions  on  their  minds.  In  thofe  nations  that  preferve  their 
dominion  long,  and  grow  up  to  manhood,  the  elegant  as  well 
as  the  neceffary  arts  and  fciences  are  improved  to  fome  degree 
of  perfection  ;  and  hiftory,  that  was  at  firft  intended  only  to 
record  the  names,  or  perhaps  the  general  characters  of  fome 
famous  men,  and  to  tranfmit  in  grofs  the  remarkable  events 
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of  every  age  to  pofterity,  is  raifed  to  anfwer  another,  and  a 
nobler  end. 

II.  Thus  it  happened  among  the  Greeks,  but  much  more 
among  the  Romans,  notwithftanding  the  prejudices  in  favor 
of  the  former,  even   among  the   latter.      I   have   fometimes 
thought  that  Vjrgil  might  have  juftly  afcribed  to  his  country- 
men the  praife  of  writing  hiftory  better,  as   well  as  that    of 
affording  the  nobleft  fubjects  for  it,  in  thofe  famous   verfes,  * 
where  the  diffeient  excellencies  of  the  two  nations  arefo  finely 
touched  :   but  he  would  have  weakened  perhaps   by  lengthen- 
ing, and  have  flattened  the  climax.      Open  Herodotus,  you 
are  entertained  by  an  agreeable  ftory- teller,  who  meant  to  en- 
tertain, and  nothing  more.     Read  Thucydides  or  Xenophon, 
you  are  taught  indeed  as  well  as  entertained :  and  the  ftatef- 
man  or  the  general,   the  philofopher  or  the  orator,  fpeaks   to 
you  in  every  page.     They  wrote  on   fubjects   on  which   they 
were  well  informed,  and  they  treated  them  fully :  they  main- 
tained the  dignity  of  hiftory,  and  thought  it  beneath  them  to 
vamp   up    old    traditions,  like    the   writers  of  their   age  and 
country,  and  to  be  the  trumpeters  of  a  lying  antiquity.      The 
Cyropaedia  of  Xenophon  may  be  objetfed  perhaps;  but  if  he 
gave  it  for  a  romance,  not  an  hiftory,  as  he  might  for  aught 
we  can  tell,  it  is  out  of  the  cafe  :   and  if  he   gave  it  for  an 
hiftory,  not  a  romance,   I  fhould  prefer  his   authority  to  that 
of  Herodotus  or  any  other  of  his  countrymen.      But  however 
this  might  be,  and  whatever  merit  we   may  juftly  afcribe   to 

*  Excudent  alii  fpirantia  mollius  aera, 

Credo  cquidem  :  vivos  ducent  de  marmore  vultus  j 
Orabunt  caufas  melius  :  coelique  meatus 
Defcribent  radio,  ec  furgentia  fklera  dicent: 
Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento  : 
Hae  tibi  erunt  artes.;  pacifque  imponere  morem, 
Parcere  fubjettis,  et  debellare  fuperbos. 

thefe 
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thefe  two  writers,  who  were  almoft  fingle  in  their  kind,  and 
who  treated  but  fmall  portions  of  hiftory  ;  certain  it  is  in  ge- 
neral, that  the  levity  as  well  as  loquacity  of  the  Greeks  made 
them  incapable  of  keeping  up  to  the  true  ftandard  of  hiflory  r 
and  even  Polybius  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnaflus  muft  bow 
to  the  great  Roman  authors*  Many  principal  men  of  that 
commonwealth  wrote  memorials  of  their  own  actions  and  their 
own  times  :  Sylla,  Caesar,  Labienus,  Pollio,  Augustus, 
and  others.  What  writers  of  memorials,  what  compilers  of 
the  materia  hiftorica  were  thefe?  What  genius  was  neceflary 
to  fmifh  up  the  pictures  that  fuch  mafters  had  fketched  ?  Rome 
afforded  men  that  were  equal  to  the  tafk.  Let  the  remains, 
the  precious  remains,  of  Sallust,  of  Livy,  and  of  Tacitus, 
witnefs  this  truth.  When  Tacitus  wrote,  even  the  appear- 
ances of  virtue  had  been  long  profcribed,  and  tafte  was  grown 
corrupt  as  well  as  manners.  Yet  hiftory  preferved  her  inte- 
grity and  her  luftre.  She  preferved  them  in  the  writings  of 
fome  whom  Tacitus  mentions,  in  none  perhaps  more  than 
his  own ;  every  line  of  which  out-weighs  whole  pages  of 
fuch  a  rhetor  as  F  ami  anus  Strada.  I  fingle  him  out  among 
the  moderns,  becaufe  he  had  the  foolifh  prefumption  to  cen- 
fure  Tacitus,  and  to  write  hiftory  himfelf:  and  your  lordfhip 
will  forgive  this  fhort  excursion  in  honor  of  a  favorite  author. 

What  a  fchool  of  private  and  public  virtue  had  been  open- 
ed to  us  at  the  refurrection  of  learning,  if  the  latter  hiftorians 
of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  the  firft  of  the  fticceeding 
monarchy,  had  come  down  to  us  entire  ?  The  few  that  are 
come  down,  tho  broken  and  imperfect,  compofe  the  beft  body 
cf  hiftory  that  we  have,  nay  the  only  body  of  ancient  hiftory 
that  deferves  to  be  an  object  of  ftudy.  It  fails  us  indeed  mod 
at  that  remarkable  and  fatal  period,  where  our  reafonable  cu- 
riofity  is  raifed  the  higheft.     Livy   employed  five  and   forty 

books 
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books  to  bring  his  hiftory  down  to  the  end  of  the  fixth  cen- 
tury, and  the  breaking  out  of  the  third  Punic  war :  but  he 
employed  ninety  five  to  bring  it  down  from  the  thence  to  the 
death  of  Drusus  ;  that  is,  through  the  courie  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Apian,  Dion  Cassius, 
and  others,  nay  even  Plutarch  included,  make  us  but  poor 
amends  for  what  is  loft  of  Livy.  Among  all  the  adventitious 
helps  by  which  we  endeavor  to  fupply  this  lofs  in  fome  de- 
gree, the  beft  are  thofe  which  we  find  fcattered  up  and  down 
in  the  works  of  Tully.  His  Orations,  particularly,  and  his 
Letters,  contain  many  curious  anecdotes  and  inftru&ive  reflec- 
tions, concerning  the  intrigues  and  machinations  that  were 
carried  on  againft  liberty,  from  Catiline's  confpiracy  to 
Caesar's.  The  ftate  of  the  government,  the  constitution  and 
temper  of  tl^e  feveral  parties,  and  the  characters  of  the  prin- 
cipal perfons  who  figured  at  that  time  on  the  public  ftage,  are 
to  be  feen  there  in  a  ftronger  and  truer  light  than  they  would 
have  appeared  perhaps  if  he  had  writ  purpofely  oh  this  Subject, 
and  even  in  thofe  memorials  which  he  fbmewhere  promifes  A.t- 
ticus  to  write.  "  Excudam  aliquod  Heraclidium  opus,  quod 
<{  lateat  in  thefauris  tuis."  He  would  hardly  have  unmafked  in 
fuch  a  work,  as  freely  as  in  familiar  occasional  letters,  Pom- 
pey,  Cato,  Brutus,  nay  himfelf ;  the  four  men  of  Rome, 
on  whofe  praifes  he  dwelt  with  the  greateft  complacency.  The 
age  in  which  Livy  florifhed  abounded  with  fuch  materials  as 
thefe  :  they  were  frefh,  they  were  authentic  ;  it  was  eafy  to 
procure  them,  it  was  fafe  to  employ  them.  How  he  did  em- 
ploy them  in  executing  the  fecond  part  of  his  defign,  we  may 
judge  by  his  execution  of  the  firft :  and,  I  own  to  your  lord- 
fhip,  I  fhould  be  glad  to  exchange,  if  it  were  poflible,  what 
we  have  of  this  hiftory  for  what  we  have  not.  Would 
you  not  be  glad,  my  lord,  to  fee,  in  one  ftupendous 
draught,  the  whole  progrefs  of  that  government  from  liberty 
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to  lervitude  ?  the  whole  feries  of  caufes  and  effects,  appa- 
rent and  real,  public  and  private  ?  thofe  which  all  men  faw 
and  all  good  men  lamented  and  oppofed  at  the  time  j  and 
thofe  which  were  fb  difguifed  to  the  prejudices,  to  the  partia- 
lities of  a  divided  people,  and  even  to  the  corruption  of  man- 
kind, that  many  did  not,  and  that  many  could  pretend  they 
did  not,  difcern  them,  till  it  was  too  late  to  reftft  them  ?  I 
am  forry  to  fay  it,  this  part  of  the  Roman  ftory  would  be  not 
only  more  curious  and  more  authentic  than  the  former,  but 
of  more  immediate  and  more  important  application  to  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  Britain.  But  it  is  loft :  the  lofs  is  irreparable, 
and  your  lordfhip  will  not  blame  me  for  deploring  it. 

III.  They  who  fet  up  for  fcepticifm  may  not  regret  the 
lofs  of  fuch  an  hiftory  :  but  this  I  will  be  bold  to  affert  to  them, 
that  an  hiftory  muft  be  writ  on  this  plan,  and  muft  aim  at 
leaft  at  thefe  perfections,  or  it  will  anfwer  fufficiently  none  of 
the  intentions  of  hiftory.  That  it  will  not  anfwer  fufRciently 
the  intention  I  have  infifted  upon  in  thefe  letters,  that  of  in- 
ftructing  pofterity  by  the  example  of  former  ages,  is  manifeft : 
and  I  think  it  is  as  manifeft,  that  an  hiftory  cannot  be  faid 
even  to  relate  faithfully,  and  inform  us  truly,  that  does  not 
relate  fully,  and  inform  us  of  all  that  is  neceftary  to  make 
a-  true  judgment  concerning  the  matters  contained  in  it. 
Naked  facts,  without  the  caufes  that  produced  them  and 
the  circumftances  that  accompanied  them,  are  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  characterife  actions  or  counfels.  The  nice  de- 
grees of  wifdom  and  of  folly,  of  virtue  and  of  vice,  will 
not  only  be  undifcoverable  in  them ;  but  we  muft  be  very  of- 
ten unable  to  determine  under  which  of  thefe  characters  they 
fall  in  general.  The  fceptics  I  am  fpeaking  of  are  therefore 
guilty  of  this  abfurdity  :  the  nearer  an  hiftory  comes  to  the' 
true  idea  of  hiftory,  the  better  it  informs  and  the  more  it  in~ 
5  ftruct* 
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ftructs  us,  the  more  worthy  to  be  rejected  it  appears  to  them. 
I  have  laid  and  allowed  enough  to  content  any  reafonable  man 
about  the  uncertainty  of  hiftory.  I  have  owned  that  the  beft 
are  defective,  and  I  will  add  in  this  place  an  obfervation  which 
did  nor,  I  think,  occur  to  me  before.  Conjecture  is  not  al- 
ways diftinguifhed  perhaps  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  fo  that  an  inge- 
nious writer  may  fometimes  do  very  innocently,  what  a  mali- 
cious writer  does  very  criminally  as  often  as  he  daies,  and  as 
his  malice  requires  it :  he  may  account  for  events  after  they 
have  happened,  by  a  fyftem  of  caufes  and  conduct  that  did 
not  really  produce  them,  tho  it  might  pollibly  or  even  proba- 
bly have  produced  them.  But  this  obfervation,  like  feveral 
others,  becomes  a  reafon  for  examining  and  comparing  autho- 
rities, and  for  preferring  fome,  not  for  rejecting  all.  Davila, 
a  noble  hiftorian  furely,  and  one  whom  I  mould  not  fcruple 
to  confefs  equal  in  many  refpects  to  Livy,  as  1  mould  not  fcru- 
ple to  prefer  his  countryman  Guicciardin  to  Thucydides  in 
every  relpect ;  Davila,  my  lord,  was  accufed,  from  the  firft 
publication  of  his  hiftory,  or  at  leaft  was  fufpected,  of  too 
much  refinement  and  fubtlety,  in  developing  the  fecret  mo- 
tives of  actions,  in  laying  the  caufes  of  events  too  deep,  and 
deducing  them  cften  through  a  feries  of  progreilion  too  com- 
plicated, and  too  artiftly  wrought.  But  yet  the  fufpicious  per- 
fon  who  fhould  reject  this  hiftorian  upon  fuch  general  induce- 
ments as  thefe,  would  have  no  grace  to  oppofe  his  fufpicions 
to  the  authority  of  the  firft  duke  of  Epernon,  who  had 
been  an  actor,  and  a  principal  actor  too,  in  many  of  the  fcenes 
that  Davila  recites.  Girard,  fecrctary  to  this  duke,  and 
no  contemptible  biographer,  relates,  that  this  hiftory  came 
down  to  the  place  where  the  old  man  refided  in  Gafcony,  a 
little  before  his  death  ;  that  he  red  it  to  him,  that  the  duke 
confirmed  the  truth  of  the  narrations  in  it,  and  feemed 
only  furprifed   by  what  means  the  author   could   be  fo  well 
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informed  of  the  raoft  fecret  councils  and   meafures  of  thofe 
times. 

IV.  I  have  faid  enough  on  this  head,  and  your  lordfhip 
may  be  induced  perhaps,  by  what  I  have  faid,  to  think  with 
me,  that  fuch  hiftories  as  thefe,  whether  ancient  or  modern, 
deferve  alone  to  be  ftudied.  Let  us  leave  the  credulous  learn- 
ed to  write  hiftory  without  materials,  or  to  fludy  thofe  who 
do  fo  ;  to  wrangle  about  ancient  traditions,  and  to  ring  diffe- 
rent changes  on  the  fame  fet  of  bells.  Let  us  leave  the  fcep- 
tics,  in  modern  as  well  as  ancient  hiftory,  to  triumph  in  the 
notable  difcovery  of  the  ides  of  one  month  miftaken  for  the 
calends  of  another,  or  in  the  various  dates  and  contradictory 
circum fiances  which  they  find  in  weekly  gazettes  and  monthly 
mercuries.  Whilft  they  are  thus  employed,  your  lordfhip  and 
I  will  proceed,  if  you  pleafe,  to  conflder  more  clofely,  than 
we  have  yet  done,  the  rule  mentioned  above  ;  that  I  mean  of 
ufing  difcernment  and  choice  in  the  ftudy  of  the  raoft  authen- 
tic hiftory,  that  of  not  wandering  in  the  light,  which  is  as 
neceffary  as  that  of  not  groping  in  the  dark. 

Man  is  the  fubject  of  every  hiftory  ;  and  to  know  him 
well,  we  muft  fee  him  and  coniider  him,  as  hiftory  alone 
can  prefent  him  to  us,  in  every  age,  in  every  country,  in  every 
ft  ite,  in  life  and  in  death.  Hiftory  therefore  of  all  kin. Is, 
of  civilized  and  uncivilized,  of  ancient  and  modern  na- 
ti  >ns,  in  fhort  all  hiftory,  thit  defcends  to  a  fufficient  detail 
of  human  actions  and  characters,  is  ufeful  to  bring  us  acquaint- 
ed with  our  fptcies,  nay  with  ourfelves.  To  teach  and  to 
inculcate  the  general  principles  of  virtue,  and  the  genera"!  rules 
of  wifdom  and  good  policy,  which  refult  from  fuch  details 
of  actions  and  characters,  comes  lor  the  moft  part,  and  al- 
ways fhould  come,    exprefly  and  directly   into   the   defign  cf 
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tliofe  who  arc  capable  or  giving  fuch  details  :    and   therefore 
whilft  they  narrate  as   hiftorians,   they  hint   oiten   as   philofo- 
ph.crs;   they  put  into  our  hands,  as  it   were,   on  every    proper 
occafion,  the  end  oi  a  cluej  mat  ferves  to  remind  us  of  fear'ch- 
ing,  and  to  guide  us  in  the  jearch  of  that  truth  which  the  ex- 
ample before  us  either  eftublillies   or   illuftratcs.      If  a   writer 
neglects  this  part,  we  are  able  however  to  fupply   his    neglect 
by  our  own  attention  and  induftry  :   and  when  he  gives   us  a 
good  hiftory  of  Peruvians  or  Mexicans,   of  Chinefe  or  Tartars, 
of  Mufcovite*  or  Negroes,  we  may  blame  him,  but  we   mud 
blame  ourfelves  much  more,  if  we  do  not  make  it  a  good  lef- 
fon  of  philofophy.      This  being  the  general  ufe   of  hiftory,  it 
is  not  to  be  neglected.     Every  one  may  make  it,  who  is  able 
to  read  and  to  re0ec~t  on  what  he  reads  :   and  every  one  who 
makes  it  will  find,   in  his  degree,  the  benefit  that   arifes  from 
an  early  acquaintance  contracted  in  this  manner  with  mankind. 
We  are  not  only  pafTengers  or  fojourners  in  this  world,  but  we 
are  abfolute  ftrangers  at  the  firft  fteps  we  make  in  it.  Our  guides 
are   often   ignorant,   often  unfaithful.      By  this   map    of   the 
country,  which  hiftory  fpreads  before  us,  we  may  learn,  if  we 
pleafe,  to  guide  ourfelves.     In  our  journey  through  it,  we  are 
befet  on  every  fide.     We  are  befieged  fometimes   even  in  our 
ftrongeft  holds.     Terrors  and  temptations,   conducted    by  the 
pafFions  of  other  men,  cffault  us :  and  our  own  paflions,  that 
correfppnd  with  thefe,  betray  us.     Hiftory   is  a  collection   of 
the  journals  of  thofe  who    have   travelled   through    the   fame 
country,  and  been  expofed  to  the   fame  accidents  :   and   their 
good  and  their  ill  fuccefs  are  equally  inftructive.     In  this  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  an  immenfe  field  is  opened  to  us :    general 
hiftories,  facred  and  profane ;  the  hiftories  of  particular  coun- 
tries,  particular  events,  particular  orders,  particular  men ;  me- 
morials, anecdotes,  travels.     But  we  rauft  not  ramble  in  this 
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field  without  difcernment  or  choice,  nor  even  with  thefe  muft 
we  ramble  too  Ions:. 


'&■ 


As  to  the  choice  of  authors,  who  have  writ  on  all  thefe 
various  fubjecls,  fo  much  has  been  faid  by  learned  men 
concerning  all  thofe  that  deferve  attention,  and  their  fede- 
ral characters  are  fo  well  eftablifhed,  that  it  would  be  a  fort 
of  pedantic  affectation  to  lead  your  lordfhip  through  fo  volu- 
minous, and  at  the  fame  time  fo  eafy,  a  detail.  I  pafs  it 
over  therefore  in  order  to  obferve,  that  as  foon  as  we  have 
taken  this  general  view  of  mankind,  and  of  the  courfe  of  hu- 
man affairs  in  different  ages  and  different  parts  of  the  world, 
we  ought  to  apply,  and,  the  fhortnefs  of  human  life  confider- 
ed,  to  confine  ourfelves  almoft  entirely  in  our  ftudy  of  hiftory, 
to  fuch  hiftories  as  have  an  immediate  relation  to  our  profef- 
flons,  or  to  our  rank  and  iituation  in  the  fociety  to  which  we 
belong.  Let  me  inftance  in  the  profellion  of  divinity,  as  the 
nobleft  and  the  moft  important. 

(i)  I  have  faid  fo  much  concerning  the  mare  which  divines 
of  all  religions  have  taken  in  the  corruption  of  hiftory,  that  I 
fhould  have  anathemas  pronounced  againft  me,  no  doubt,  in 
the  eaft  and  the  weft,  by  the  dairo,  the  mufti,  and  the  pope, 
if  thefe  letters  were  fubmitted  to  eccleiiaftical  cenfure ;  for 
furely,  my  lord,  the  clergy  have  a  better  title,  than  the  ions 
of  Apollo,  to  be  called  "genus  irritabile  varum."  What  would 
it  be,  if  I  went  about  to  fhew,  how  many  of  the  chriftian 
clergy  abufe,  by  mifreprefentation  and  falfe  quotation,  the  hif- 
tory they  can  no  longer  corrupt  ?  And  yet  this  tafk  would  not 
be,  even  to  me,  an  hard  one.  But  as  I  mean  to  fpeak  in  this 
place  of  chriftian  divines  alone,  fo  I  mean  to  fpeak  of  fuch 
of  them  particularly  as  may  be  called  divines  without  any 
fneer ;  of  fuch  of  them,  for  fome  fuch  I  think  there  are,  as  be- 
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lieve  themfel'ves,  and  would  have  mankind  believe;  not  for 
temporal  but  fpiritual  intereft,  not  for  the  fake  of  the  clergy, 
but  for  the  fake  of  mankind.  Now  it  has  been  long  matter 
of  aftonimment  to  me,  how  fuch  perfons  as  thefe  could  take 
{o  much  filly  pains  to  eftablifh  myftery  on  metaphyfics,  reve- 
lation on  philofophy,  and  matters  of  fact  on  abftract  reafon- 
ing  ?  A  religion  founded  on  the  authority  of  a  divine  million, 
confirmed  by  prophecies  and  miracles,  appeals  to  facts :  and 
the  facts  muft  be  proved  as  all  other  facts  that  pafs  for  authen- 
tic arc  proved  ;  for  faith  fo  reafonable  after  this  proof,  is  abfurd 
before  it.  If  they  are  thus  proved,  the  religion  will  prevail 
without  the  affiftance  of  fo  much  profound  reafoning  :  if  they 
are  not  thus  proved,  the  authority  of  it  will  fink  in  the  world 
even  with  this  afliftance.  The  divines  object  in  their  dis- 
putes with  atheifts,  and  they  object  very  juftly,  that  thefe  men 
require  improper  proofs ;  proofs  that  are  not  fuited  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  fubject,  and  then  cavil  that  fuch  proofs  are  not 
furnifhed.  But  what  then  do  they  mean,  to  fall  into  the  fame 
abfurdity  themfelves  in  their  difputes  with  theifts,  and  to  din 
improper  proofs  in  ears  that  are  open  to  proper  proofs  ?  The 
matter  is  of  great  moment,  my  lord,  and  I  make  no  excufe 
for  the  zeal  which  obliges  me  to  dwell  a  little  on  it.  A  feri- 
ous  and  honelt  application  to  the  ftudy  of  eccleftaftical  hif- 
tory,  and  every  part  of  profane  hiftory  and  chronology  rela- 
tive to  it,  is  incumbent  on  fuch  reverend  perfons  as  are  here 
fpoken  of,  on  a  double  account :  becaufe  hiftory  alone  can  fur- 
nifh  the  proper  proofs,  that  the  religion  they  teach  is  of  God  ; 
and  becaufe  the  unfair  manner,  in  which  thefe  proofs  have 
been  and  are  daily  furnifhed,  creates  prejudices,  and  gives  ad- 
vantages againft  chriftianity  that  require  to  be  removed.  No 
fcholar  will  dare  to  deny,  that  falfe  hiftory,  as  well  as  mam 
miracles,  has  been  employed  to  propagate  chriftianity  formerly : 
and  whoever  examines  the  writers  of  our  own  age,  will  find  the 
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fame  abufe  of  hiftory  continued.  Many  and  many  instances  of 
this  abufe  might  be  produced.  It  is  grown  into  cuftom, 
writers  copy  one  another,  and  the  miftake  that  was  commit- 
ed,  or  the  falfhood  that  was  invented  by  one,  is  adopted  by 
hundreds. 

Abbadie  fays  in  his  famous  book,  that  the  gofpel  of  St. 
Matthew  is  cited  by  Clemens  bifhop  of  Rome,  a  difciple  of 
the  apoftles ;  that  Barnabas  cites  it  in  his  epiftle  ;  that  Igna- 
tius and  Polycarpe  receive  it ;  and  that  the  fame  fathers, 
that  give  teftimony  for  Matthew,  give  it  likewife  for  Mark. 
Nay  your  lordfhip  will  find,  I  believe,  that  the  prefent  bifhop 
of  London,  in  his  third  paftoral  letter,  fpeaks  to  the  fame  ef- 
fect. I  will  not  trouble  you  nor  myfelf  with  any  more  in- 
ftances  of  the  fame  kind.  Let  this,  which  occurred  to  me  as 
I  was  writing,  fufflce.  It  may  well  fuffice ;  for  I  prefume 
the  fact  advanced  by  the  minifter  and  the  bifhop  is  a  miftake. 
If  the  fathers  of  the  firft  century  do  mention  fome  pafTages 
that  are  agreeable  to  what  we  read  in  our  evangelifts,  will  it 
follow  that  thefe  fathers  had  the  fame  gofpels  before  them  ? 
To  fay  fo  is  a  manifeft  abufe  of  hiftory,  and  quite  inexcufable 
in  wi  iters  that  knew,  or  mould  have  known,  that  thefe  fathers 
made  ufe  of  other  gofpels,  wherein  fuch  pafTages  might  be 
contained,  or  they  might  be  preferved  in  unwritten  tradition. 
Befides  which  I  could  almoft  venture  to  affirm  that  thefe  fa- 
thers cf  the  firft  century  do  not  exprefly  name  the  gofpels  we 
have  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John.  To  the  two 
reafons  that  have  been  given  why  thofe  who  make  divinity 
their  profefllon  fhould  ftudy  hiftory,  particularly  ecclefiaftical 
hiftory,  with  an  honeft  and  ferious  application  ;  in  order  to 
fupport  chriftianity  againft  the  attacks  of  unbelievers,  and  to 
remove  the  doubts  and  prejudices  that  the  unfair  proceed- 
ings of  men  of  their  own  order  have  raifed  in  minds  candid 
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but  not  implicit,  willing  to  be  informed  but  curious  to   exa- 
mine ;  to  thefe,  I  fay,  we  may  add  another  confideration  that 
feems  to  me  of  no  fmall  importance.     Writers  of  the  Roman 
religion  have   attempted   to  fhew,   that   the  text  of  the  holy 
writ  is  on  many  accounts  infufficient  to  be  the  fole  criterion  of 
orthodoxy  :   I  apprehend  too  that  they  have  fhewn  it.     Sure  I 
am  that  experience,  from  the  firft  promulgation  of  chriftianity 
to  this  hour,   fhews  abundantly  with  how  much  eafe  and  fuc- 
cefs  the  moft   oppofite,  the   mod  extravagant,  nay  the  moft 
impious  opinions,  and  the  moft  contradictory  faiths,  may  be 
founded  on  the  fame   text ;  and    plaufibly   defended   by    the 
fame  authority.     Writers  of  the  reformed  religion  have  erected 
their  batteries  againft  tradition ;  and  the  only  difficulty  they 
had  to  encounter  in  this  enterprife  lay  in  levelling  and  pointing 
their  cannon  fo  as  to  avoid  demolifhing,  in  one  common  ruin, 
the  traditions  they  retain,  and  thofe  they   reject.      Each    fide 
has  been  employed  to  weaken  the  caufe  and  explode  the  fyftem 
of  his  adversary :    and,  whilft  they    have    been  fo  employed, 
they  have  jointly  laid  their  axes  to  the  root  of  chriftianity :  for 
thus  men  will  be  apt  to  reafon  upon  what  they  have  advanced. 
"  If  the  text  has  not  that  authenticity,  clearneis,  and    preci- 
"  fton    which   are   neceflary   to   eftablifh  it  as  a  divine  and  a 
*'  certain  rule  of  faith  and  practice  ;    and  if  the  tradition   of 
li  the  church,  from  the  firft  ages  of  it  till  the  days  of  Luther 
"  and  Calvin,  has  been  corrupted  itfelf,  and   has   feryed   to 
li  corrupt  the  faith  and  practice  of  chriftians ;    there   remains 
"  at  this  time  no  ftandard   at  all  of  chriftianity.     By  confe- 
"  quence  either  this  religion  was  not  originally  of  divine  in- 
"  ititution,   or  elfe  God  has  not  provided  effectually  for  pre- 
"  ferving  the  genuine  purity  cf  it,  and  the  gates  of  hell  have 
"  actually  prevailed,  in  contradiction   to  his  promife,  again  ft 
i(  the  church''      The  beft  effect  of  this  reafoning  that  can  be 
hoped  for,  is,  that  men  fhould  fall  into  theifm,  and  fubferibe 
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to  the  firft,  proportion  :  he  muft  he  worfe  than  an  athfcift  who 
can  affirm  the  Jaft.  The  dilemma  is  terrible,  my  lord.  Party 
zeal  and  private  intereft  have  formed  it:  the  Common  intereft 
of  chriftianity  is  deeply  concerned  to  folve  it.  Now,  1  ^re- 
lume, it  can  never  b'e  folved  without  a  more  accurate  exami- 
nation, not  only  of  the  chriftian  but  of  the  jewifh  fyftem,  than 
learned  men  have  been  hitherto  impartial  enough  and  fagaci- 
ous  enough  to  take,  or  honeft  enough  to  communicate.  Whilft 
the  authenticity  and  fenfe  of  the  text  of  the  bible  remain  as 
difputable,  and  whilft  the  tradition  of  the  church  remains  as 
problematical,  to  fay  no  worfe,  as  the  immenfe  labors  of  the 
chriftian  divines  in  feveral  communions  have  made  them  appear 
to  be  ;  chriftianity  may  lean  on  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical 
power,  and  be  fupported  by  the  forcible  influence  of  educa- 
tion :  but  the  proper  force  of  religion,  that  force  which  fub- 
dues  the  mind  and  awes  the  confcience  by  conviction,  will  be 
wanting. 

I  had  reafon  therefore  to  produce  divinity,  as  one  inftance 
of  thofe  profeflions  that  require  a  particular  application  to  the 
ftudy  of  fome  particular  parts  of  hiftory  ;  and  fince  I  have 
faid  fo  much  on  the  fubject  in  my  zeal  for  chriftianity,  I  will 
add  this  further.  The  refurrection  of  letters  was  a  fatal  period  : 
the  chriftian  fyftem  has  been  attacked,  and  wounded  too,  very 
feverely  fince  that  time.  The  defence  has  been  better  made 
indeed  by  modern  divines,  than  it  had  been  by  antient  fathers 
and  apologifts.  The  moderns  have  invented  new  methods  of 
defence,  and  have  abandoned  fome  pofts  that  were  not  tena- 
ble :  but  (till  there  are  others,  in  defending  which  they  lie 
under  great  difadvantages.  Such  are  various  fads,  pioufty  be- 
lieved in  former  times,  but  on  which  the  truth  of  chriftianity 
has  been  refted  very  imprudently  in  more  enlightned  ages  ; 
becaufe   the    falfity  of  fome,  and   the   grofs,  improbability  of 

others 
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others  are  fo  evident,  that,  inftead  of  anfwering  the  purpofc 
for  which  they  were  invented,  they  have  rendered  the  whole 
tenor  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  and  tradition  precarious,  ever 
fince  a  Arid:  but  juft  application  of  the  rules  of  criticifm  has 
been  made  to  them.  I  touch  thefe  things  lightly  j  but  if  your 
lordmip  reflects  upon  them,  you  will  find  reafon  perhaps  to 
think  as  I  do,  that  it  is  high  time  the  clergy  in  all  christian 
communions  mould  join  their  forces,  and  eftablifh  thofe  hifto- 
rical  facts,  which  are  the  foundations  of  the  whole  fyflem, 
on  clear  and  unqueftionable  hiftorical  authority,  fuch  as  they 
require  in  all  cafes  of  moment  from  others  j  reject:  candidly 
what  cannot  be  thus  eftablifhed  ;  and  purfue  their  enquiries  in 
the  fame  fpirit  of  truth  through  all  the  ages  of  the  church  ; 
without  any  regard  to  hiftorians,  fathers,  or  councils,  more 
than  they  are  ftrictly  entitled  to  on  the  face  of  what  they  have 
tranfmitted  to  us,  on  their  own  confiftency,  and  on  the  con- 
currence of  other  authority.  Our  paftors  would  be  thus,  I 
prefume,  much  better  employed  than  they  generally  are. 
Thofe  of  the  clergy  who  make  religion  merely  a  trade,  who 
regard  nothing  more  than  the  fubfiftence  it  affords  them,  or 
in  higher  life  the  wealth  and  power  they  enjoy  by  the  means 
of  it,  may  fay  to  themfelves,  that  it  will  laft  their  time,  or 
that  policy  and  reafon  of  ftate  will  prefer ve  the  form  of  a  church 
when  the  fpirit  of  religion  is  extinct.  But  thofe  whom  I  men- 
tioned above,  thofe  who  aft  for  fpiritual  not  temporal  ends, 
and  are  dehrous  that  men  fliould  believe  and  practife  the  doc- 
trines of  chriftianity,  as  well  as  go  to  church  and  pay  tithes, 
will  feel  and  own  the  weight  of  fuch  confederations  as  thefe  ; 
and  agree,  that  however  the  people  have  been,  and  may  be 
fcill  amufed,  yet  chriftianity  has  been  in  decay  ever  fince  the 
refurredion  of  letters  ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  fupported  as  it 
was  fupported  before  that  aera,  nor  by  any  other  way  than 
that  which  I  propofe,  and  which  a  due  application  to  the  ftudv 
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of  hiftory,  chronology,  and  criticifm,    would  enable  our  di- 
vines to  purfue,  no  doubt,   with  fuccefs. 

I  might  inftance,  in  other  profeflions,  the  obligations  men 
lie  under   of  applying  themfelves   to  certain  parts   of  hiftory, 
and  I  can  hardly  forbear  doing  it  in  that  of  the  law ;    in   it's 
nature  the  nobleft  and  moft  beneficial  to  mankind,  in  it's  abufe 
and  debafement  the  moft  fordid  and  the  moft   pernicious.     A 
lawyer  now  is  nothing    more,    I  fpeak   of  ninety-nine  in   an 
hundred  at  leaft,  to  ufe  fome  of  Tuli.y's  words,   U  nifi  legu- 
cc  leius  quidam  cautus,  et  acutus  praeco  aclionum,  cantor  for- 
<c  mularum,  auceps  lyllabarum."     But  there  have  been  law- 
yers   that   were  orators,  philofophers,  hiftorians  :   there   have 
been  Bacons  and  Clarendons,  my  lord.     There  will  be  none 
fuch  any  more,   till  in  fome  better  age,  true   ambition  or   the 
love  of  fame  prevails  over  avarice  j  and  till    men   find   leifure 
and  encouragement  to  prepare  themfelves  for   the  exercile   of 
this  profeflion,   by  climbing   up  to  the  il  vantage  ground,"  Co 
my  lord  Bacon  calls  it,  of  fcience;   inftead   of  groveling    all 
their  lives  below,  in  a  mean  but  gainful  application  to  all  the 
little  arts  of  chicane.     Till  this  happen,  the  profeflion  of  the 
law  will  fcarce  deferve  to  be  ranked  among  the  learned  pro- 
feflions :  and  whenever  it  happens,  one  of  the  vantage  grounds, 
to  which  men  muft  climb,  is  metaphyfical,  and  the  other,  hif- 
torical  knowledge.     They  muft  pry  into  the  fecret  recefles  of 
the  human  heart,  and  become  well  acquainted  with  the  whole 
moral  world,   that  they  may  difcover  the  abftracl:  reafon  of  all 
laws :  and  they  muft  trace  the  laws  of  particular  ftates,  efpe- 
cially  of    their  own,    from  the  firft   rough   fketches    to    the 
more  perfect  draughts  j  from  the  firft  caufes  or  occafions  that 
produced  them,  through  all  the  effects,  good  and    bad,  that 
they  produced.     But  I  am  running  infenfibly   into  a  fubject, 
which  would  detain  me  too  long  from  one  that  relates  more 
Vol.  If.  Z  z  immediately 
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immediately  to  your  lordfhip,  and  with   which   I  intend  to 
conclude  this  long  letter. 

(2)1  pass  from  the  confederation  of  thofe  profeffions  to 
which  particular  parts  or  kinds  of  hiftory  feem  to  belong :  and 
I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  as  a  neceflary  mean 
to  prepare  men  for  the  difcharge  of  that  duty  which  they 
owe  to  their  country,  and  which  is  common  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  every  fociety  that  is  conftituted  according  to  the  rules 
of  right  reafon,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  common  good. 
I  have  met,  in  St.  Real's  works,  or  fome  other  French  book, 
with  a  ridicule  caft  on  private  men  who  make  hiftory  a  poli- 
tical ftudy,  or  who  apply  themfelves  in  any  manner  to  affairs 
of  flare.  But  the  reflection  is  too  general.  In  governments 
fo  arbitrary  by  their  conftitution,  that  the  will  of  the  prince 
is  not  only  the  fupreme  but  the  fole  law,  it  is  fo  far  from  be- 
ing a  duty  that  it  may  be  dangerous,  and  muft  be  impertinent 
in  men,  who  are  not  called  by  the  prince  to  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  public  affairs,  to  concern  themfelves  about  it,  or  to  fit 
themfelves  for  it.  The  fole  vocation  there  is  the  favor  of  the 
court  ;  and  whatever  designation  God  makes  by  the  talents  he 
beftows,  tho  it  may  ferve,  which  it  feldom  ever  does,  to  di- 
rect the  choice  of  the  prince,  yet  1  prefume  that  it  cannot  be- 
come a  reafon  to  particular  men,  or  create  a  duty  on  them, 
to  devote  themfelves  to  the  public  fervice.  Look  on  the 
Turkifh  government.  See  a  fellow  taken,  from  rowing  in  a 
common  paflage-boat,  by  the  caprice  of  the  prince  :  fee  him 
invefted  next  day  with  all  the  power  the  foldans  took  under 
the  caliphs,  or  the  mayors  of  the  palace  under  the  fucceflbrs 
of  Clovis  :  fee  a  whole  empire  governed  by  the  ignorance, 
inexperience,  and  arbitrary  will  of  this  tyrant,  and  a  few  other 
fubordinate  tyrants,  as  ignorant  and  unexperienced  as  himfelf. 
In  France  indeecj,  tho  an  abfolute  government,  things  go  a 
6  little 
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little  better.  Arts  and  fciences  are  encouraged,  and  here  and 
there  an  example  may  be  found  of  a  man  who  has  rifen  by 
fome  extraordinary  talents,  amidfl  innumerable  examples  of 
men  who  have  arrived  at  the  greateft  honors  and  higheft  pofta 
by  no  other  merit  than  that  of  afliduous  fawning,  attendance, 
or  of  fkill  in  fome  defpicable  puerile  amufement ;  in  training 
wafps,  for  inftance,  to  take  regular  flights  like  hawks,  and 
(loop  at  flies.  The  nobility  of  France,  like  the  children  of 
tribute  among  the  ancient  Saracens  and  modern  Turks,  are  fet 
apart  for  wars.  They  are  bred  to  make  love,  to  hunt,  and 
to  fight :  and,  if  any  of  them  mould  acquire  knowledge  fu- 
perior  to  this,  they  would  acquire  that  which  might  be  preju- 
dicial to  themfelves,  but  could  not  become  beneficial  to  their 
country.  The  affairs  of  ftate  are  truffed  to  other  hands.  Some 
have  rifen  to  them  by  drudging  long  in  bufinefs  :  fome  have 
been  made  minifters  almoft  in  the  cradle  :  and  the  whole 
power  of  the  government  has  been  abandoned  to  others  in  the 
dotage  of  life.  There  is  a  monarchy,  an  abfolute  monarchy 
too,  I  mean  that  of  China,  wherein  the  adminiftration  of  the 
government  is  carried  on,  under  the  direction  of  the  prince, 
ever  fince  the  dominion  of  the  Tartars  has  been  eftablifhed,  by 
feveral  clafles  of  Mandarins,  and  according  to  the  deliberation 
and  advice  of  feveral  orders  of  councils :  the  admifilon  to 
which  clafles  and  orders  depends  on  the  abilities  of  the  can- 
didates, as  their  rife  on  them  depends  on  the  behaviour  they 
hold,  and  the  improvements  they  make  afterwards.  Under 
fuch  a  government,  it  is  neither  impertinent  nor  ridiculous, 
in  any  of  the  fubje&s  who  are  invited  by  their  circumftances, 
or  pufhed  to  it  by  their  talents,  to  make  the  hiflory  of  their 
own  and  of  other  countries  a  political  fludy,  and  to  fit  them- 
felves by  this  and  all  ether  ways  for  the  fervice  of  the  public.  It 
is  not  dangerous  neither  ;  or  an  honor,  that  outweighs  the 
danger,   attends  it :   fince  private  men  have  a  right  by  the  an- 
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tient  conftitution  of  this  government,  as  well  as  councils  of  ftate, 
to  reprefent  to  the  prince  the  abufes  of  his  adminiftration.    But 
ftill  men  have  not  there  the  fameoccafion  to  concern  themfelves 
in  the  affairs  of  the  (late,  as  the  nature  of  a  free  government  gives 
to  the  members  of  it.      In  our  own  country,  for  in  our  own 
the  forms  of  a  free  government  at  leaft  are  hitherto  preferved, 
men  are  not  only  defigned  for  the  public  fervice  by  the  circum- 
ftances  of  their  fituation,  and  their  talents,  all  which  may  hap- 
pen in  others  :   but  they  are  defigned  to  it  by  their   birth  in 
many  cafes,  and  in  all  cafes  they  may  dedicate  themfelves  to 
this  fervice,  and  take,  in  different  degrees,  fome  fhare    in   it, 
whether  they  are  called  to  it  by  the  prince  or  no.      In  abfolute 
governments,  all  public  fervice  is  to  the  prince,  and  he  nomi- 
nates all  thofe  that  ferve  the  public.    In  free  governments,  there 
is   a   diftinct  and   a:   principal  fervice  due  to  the  (late.     Even 
the  king,  of  fuch  a  "limited  monarchy  as  ours,   is  but  the  firfr. 
fervant  of  the  people.    Among  his  fubjects,  fome  are  appointed 
by  the  conftitution,   and  others  are  elected  by  the  people,   to 
carry  on  the  exercife  of  the  legifiative  power  jointly  with  him, 
and  to  controul  the  executive  power  independently   on   him. 
Thus  your  lordfhip  is  born  a  member   of  that  order  of  men, 
in  whom  a  third  part   of  the  fupreme    power   of  the  govern- 
ment refides  :   and  your  right  to  the  exercife  of  the  power  be- 
longing to  this  order  not  being  yet  opened,  you    are  chofen 
into  another  body  of  men,  who  have   different  power  and  a 
different  conftitution,  but  who  poffefs  another  third  part  of  the 
fupreme  legiilative  authority,   for  as  long  a  time  as  the   com- 
miffion  or  truft  delegated  to  them  by  the  people  lafts.     Free- 
men, who  are  neither  born  to  the  firft,  nor  elected  to  the  laft, 
have  a  right  however  to  complain,   to  reprefent,  to  petition, 
and,  I  add,  even  to  do  more  in  cafes  of  the  utmoft  extre- 
mity.     For   fure  there  cannot  be  a  greater  abfurdity,    than 
to  affirm,  that  the  people  have  a  remedy  in  refiftance,  when 

their 
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their  prince  attempts  to  enflave  them ;  but  that  they  have 
none,   when  their  reprefentatives  fell  themfelves  and  them. 

The  fum  of  what  I  have  been  faying  is,  that,  in  free  go- 
vernments, the  public  fervice  is  not  confined  to  thofe  whom 
the  prince  appoints  to  different  pofts  in  the  adminiftration  un- 
der him ;  that  there  the  care  of  the  ftate  is  the  care  of  multi- 
tudes ;  that  many  are  called  to  it  in  a  particular  manner  by 
their  rank,  and  by  other  circumftances  of  their  fituation  ;  and 
that  even  thofe  whom  the  prince  appoints  are  not  only  an- 
fwerable  to  him,  but,  like  him,  and  before  him,  to  the  na- 
tion, for  their  behavior  in  their  feveral  pofts.  It  can  never  be 
impertinent  nor  ridiculous  therefore  in  fuch  a  country,  what- 
ever it  might  be  in  the  abbot  of  St.  Real's,  which  was  Savoy 
I  think  ;  or  in  Peru,  under  the  Incas,  where,  Garcilasso  de 
la  Vega  fays,  it  was  lawful  for  none  but  the  nobility  to  ftudy 

for  men  of  all  degrees  to  inftruct,  themfelves  in  thofe  affairs 

wherein  they  may  be  actors,  or  judges  of  thofe  that  act,  or 
controlers  of  thofe  that  judge.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  incum- 
bent on  every  man  to  inftrucr,  himfelf,  as  well  as  the  means 
and  opportunities  he  has  permit,  concerning  the  nature  and 
interefts  of  the  government,  and  thofe  rights  and  duties  that 
belong  to  him,  or  to  his  fuperiors,  or  to  his  inferiors.  This 
in  general ;  but  in  particular  it  is  certain  that  the  obligations 
under  which  we  lie  to  ferve  our  country  increafe,  in  proportion 
to  the  ranks  we  hold,  and  the  other  circumftances  of  birth, 
fortune,  and  fituation  that  call  us  to  this  fervice ;  and,  above 
all,  to  the  talents  which  God  has  given  us  to  perform  it. 

It  is  in  this  view,  that  I  fhall  addrefs  to  your  lordfhip  what- 
ever I  have  further  to  fay  on  the  ftudy  of  hiftory. 
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From  what  period  modern   hiftory  is  peculiarly  ufeful   to   the 
fervice  of  our  country,  viz. 

From  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  prefent. 

The  divifion  of  this  into  three  particular  periods : 

In  order  to  a  fketch  of  the  hiftory  and  ftate  of  Europe  from 
that  time. 

SINCE  then  you  are,  my  lord,  by  your  birth,  by  the  na- 
ture of  our  government,  and  by  the  talents  God  has  given 
you,  attached  for  life  to  the  fervice  of  your  country  ;  fince 
genius  alone  cannot  enable  you  to  go  through  this  fervice 
with  honor  to  yourfelf  and  advantage  to  your  country,  whe- 
ther you  fupport  or  whether  you  oppofe  the  administrations  that 
arife  ;  fince  a  great  ftock  of  knowledge,  acquired  betimes  and 
continually  improved,  is  necefiary  to  this  end  ;  and  fince  one 
part  of  this  ftock  muft  be  collected  from  the  ftudy  of  hiftory, 
as  the  other  part  is  to  be  gained  by  obfervation  and  experience ; 
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I  come  now  to  fpeak  to  your  lordfhip  of  fuch  hiftory  as  has 
an  immediate  relation  to  the  great  duty  and  bufinefs  of  your 
life,  and  of  the  method  to  be  obferved  in  this  fhidy.  The 
notes  I  have  bv  me,  which  were  of  fome  little  ufe  thus  far, 
ferve  me  no  farther,  and  I  have  no  books  to  confult.  No 
matter ;  I  fhall  be  able  to  explain  my  thoughts  without  their 
ailiftance,  and  lefs  liable  to  be  tedious.  I  hope  to  be  as  full 
and  as  exact  on  memory  alone,  as  the  manner  in  which  I  fhall 
treat  the  fubject  requires  me  to  be. 

I  say  then,  that  however  clolely  affairs  are  linked  together 
in  the  progreffion  of  governments,  and  how  much  foever  events 
that  follow  are  dependent  on   thofe    that   precede,  the   whole 
connexion  diminishes  to  fight  as  the  chain   lengthens ;   till   at 
laft  it  feems  to  be  broken,   and   the   links  that   are    continued 
from  that  point  bear  no  proportion  nor   any  fimilitude  to  the 
former.     I  would  not  be   underftood  to  fpeak  only  of  thofe 
great  changes,  that  are  wrought  by  a  concurrence  of  extraor- 
dinary events  ;   for  inttance  the  expulfion   of  one  nation,  the 
deftruclion  of  one  government,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  ano- 
ther :   but  even  of  thofe  that  are  wrought  in  the  fame  govern- 
ments and  among  the  fame  people,  /lowly  and  almoft  imper- 
ceptibly,  by  the  necefiary  effects  of  time,  and  flux  condition 
of  human  affairs.     When  fuch  changes  as  thefe  happen  in  fe- 
veral  flates  about  the  fame  time,  and  confequently  affect  other 
ftates  by  their  vicinity,  and  by  many  different  relations  which 
they  frequently  bear  to  one  another  ;   then  is  one  of  thofe. pe- 
riods formed,  at  which  the  chain    fpoken  of  is  fo  broken  as 
to  have  little  or  no  real  or  vifible  connexion  with   that  which 
we  fee  continue.     A  new  fituation,  different  from  the  former, 
begets  new  interefts  in  the  fame  proportion  of  difference ;  not 
in  this  or  that  particular  Rate  alone,  but  in  all  thofe  that  are 
concerned  by  vicinity  or  other  relations,  as  I  faid  juft  now, 
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in  one  general  fyftem  of  policy.  New  interefts  beget  new 
maxims  of  government,  and  new  methods  of  conduct.  Thefe, 
in  their  turns,  beget  new  manners,  new  habits,  new  cuftoms, 
The  longer  this  new  conftitution  of  affairs  continues,  the  more 
will  this  difference  increafe :  and  altho  fome  analogy  may  re- 
main long  between  what  preceded  and  what  fucceeds  fuch  a 
period,  yet  will  this  analogy  foon  become  an  object  of  mere 
curiofity,  not  of  profitable  enquiry.  Such  a  period  therefore 
is,  in  the  true  fenfe  of  the  words,  an  epocha  or  an  aera,  a 
point  of  time  at  which  you  flop,  or  from  which  you  reckon 
forward.  I  fay  forward ;  becaufe  we  are  not  to  ftudy  in  the 
prelent  cafe,  as  chronologers  compute,  backward.  Should  we 
perfift  to  carry  our  refearches  much  higher,  and  to  pufh  them 
even  to  fome  other  period  of  the  fame  kind,  we  fhould  mis- 
employ our  time  ;  the  caufes  then  laid  having  fpent  themfelves, 
the  feries  of  effects  derived  from  them  being  over,  and  our 
concern  in  both  confequently  at  an  end.  But  a  new  fyftem  of 
caufes  and  effects,  that  fubiifts  in  our  time,  and  whereof  our 
conduct  is  to  be  a  part,  arifing  at  the  laft  period,  and  all  that 
paffes  in  our  time  being  dependent  on  what  has  paffed  fince 
that  period,  or  being  immediately  relative  to  it,  we  are  ex- 
tremely concerned  to  be  well  informed  about  all  thofe  paflages. 
To  be  entirely  ignorant  about  the  ages  that  precede  this  aera 
would  be  fhameful.  Nay  fome  indulgence  may  be  had  to  a 
temperate  curiofity  in  the  review  of  them.  But  to  be  learned 
about  them  is  a  ridiculous  affectation  in  any  man  who  means 
to  be  ufeful  to  the  prefent  age.  Down  to  this  aera  let  us  read 
hiftory  :  from  this  aera,  and  down  to  our  own  time,  let  us 
ftudy  it. 

The  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  feems  to  be  juft  fuch  a 
period  as  I  have  been  defcribing,  for  thofe  who  live  in  the 
eighteenth,  and  who  inhabit  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe.     A 
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little  before,  or  a  little  after  this  point  of  time,  all  thole 
events  happened,  and  all  thofe  revolutions  began,  that  have 
produced  fo  vaft  a  change  in  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and  in- 
terefts  of  particular  nations,  and  in  the  whole  policy,  ecclefi- 
aftical  and  civil,  of  thefe  parts  of  the  world.  I  m'uft  defcend 
here  into  fome  detail,  not  of  hiftories,  collections,  or  memo- 
rials ;  for  all  thefe  are  well  enough  known  :  and  tho  the  con- 
tents are  in  the  heads  of  few,  the  books  are  in  the  hands 
of  many.  But  inftead  of  fhewing  your  lordfhip  where  to 
look,  I  fhall  contribute  more  to  your  entertainment  and  in- 
ftrudlion,  by  marking  out,  as  well  as  my  memory  will  ierve 
me  to  do  it,  what  you  are  to  look  for,  and  by  furnifhing  a 
kind  of  clue  to  your  Studies.  I  fhall  give,  according  to  cuf- 
tom,  the  firft  place  to  religion. 


A  view  of  the  ecclefiaftical  government  of  Europe  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century. 

Observe  then,  my  lord,  that  the  demolition  of  the  papal 
throne  was  not  attempted  with  fuccefs  till  the  beginning  of  the 
Sixteenth  century.  If  you  are  curious  to  caft  your  eyes  back, 
you  will  find  Berfncer  in  the  eleventh,  who  was  foon  filenced  • 
Arnoldus  in  the  fame,  who  was  foon  hanged  ;  Vai.do  in 
the  twelfth,  and  our  Wickliff  in  the  fourteenth,  as  we'l  as 
others  perhaps  whom  I  do  not  recollect.  Sometimes  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church  were  alone  attacked  ;  and  fbmetimes  the 
do&rine,  the  difcipline,  and  the  ufurpations  of  the  pipe.  But 
little  fires,  kindled  in  corners  of  a  dark  World,  were  foon 
Stifled  by  that  great  abettor  of  christian  unity,  the  hangman. 
When  they  fpred  and  blazed  out,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  A!di- 
geois  and  of  the  Huffites,  armies  were  raifed  to  extinguish  them* 
by  torrents -of  blood;  and  fuch  faints  as  Dominic,   with   the 
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crucifix  in  their  hands,  infr.igat.ed  the  troops  to  the  utmoft  bar- 
barity.    Your  lordfliip  will  find  that   the  church    of  Koine 
was  maintained  by  fuch  charitable  and  falutary  means,  among 
others,  till  the  period  fpoken  of  :   and  you  will  be   curious,   I 
am  fure,  to  enquire  how  this  period  came  to  be  more  fatal  to 
her  than  any  former   conjuncture.     A    multitude  of  circum- 
ftances,  which  you  will  eafily  trace  in  the  hiftories  of  the  fif- 
teenth and  iixteenth  centuries,  to   go   no  further  back,  con- 
curred to  bring  about  this   great  event :  and   a    multitude   of 
others,  as  eafy  to  be  traced,  concurred  to  hinder   the  demoli- 
tion from  becoming  total,  and   to   prop    the    tottering  fabric. 
Among  thefe  circumftances,  there  is  one  lefs  complicated  and 
more  obvious  than  others,  which  was  of  principal  and  univer- 
fal  influence.     The  art  of  printing  had   been   invented   about 
forty  or  fifty  years  before  the  period  we  fix :   from   that  time, 
the  refurreclion  of  letters  haftened  on  a-pace  ;  and  at  this  pe- 
riod they  had  made  great  progrefs,  and  were  cultivated  with 
great  application.     Mahomet  the  fecond  drove   them   out  of 
the  eaft  into  the  weft  ;  and  the  popes  proved  worfe  politicians 
than  the  mufties  in  this  refpect.     Nicholas    the  fifth   encou- 
raged learning  and  learned  men.      Sixtus  the  fourth  was,  if  I 
miftake  not,  a  great  collector  of  books  at  Jeaft :   and  Leo  the 
tenth  was  the  patron  of  every  art  and  fcience.     The  magicians 
themfelves  broke  the  charm  by  which  they  had  bound   man- 
kind  for  fo   many  ages :   and  the  adventure  of  that  knight- 
errant,  who,  thinking  himfelf  happy  in  the  arms  of  a  celeftial 
nymph,   found  that  he  was  the  miserable  Have  of  an  infernal 
hag,  was  in  fome  fort  renewed.     As  foon  as  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring  and  fpreading  information  grew   common,  it  is   no 
wonder  that  a  fyftem  was  unravelled,  which  could  not  have 
been  woven  with  fuccefs  in  any  ages,  but  thofe  of  grofs  igno- 
rance, and  credulous  fuperftition.     I  might  point  out  to  your 
lordfhip  many  other  immediate  caufes,   fome  general  like  this 
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that  I  have  mentioned,  and  fome  particular.    The  great  fchifm, 
for  inftance,  that  ended  in  the  beginning  of  tlje  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  in  the  council  of  Conftance,  had  occafioned    pro- 
digious fcandal.    Two  or  three  vicars  of  Christ,  two  or  three 
infallible  heads  of  the  church  roaming  about  the  world  at  a 
time,  furnifhed   matter  of  ridicule  as  well   as   fcandal :   and 
whilft  they  appealed,  for  fo   they  did  in  effect,  to  the  laity, 
and  reproached  and  excommunicated  one  another,  they  taught 
the  world  what  to  think  of  the  inftitution,  as  well  as   exercife 
of  the  papal  authority.     The  fame   leilon  was  taught   by  the 
council   of  Pifa,  that   preceded,  and    by  that   of  Bifle,   that 
followed    the   council   of  Conftance.     The  horrid   crimes  of 
Alexander  the  fixth,  the  fawcy  ambition  of  Julius   the   fe- 
cond,  the  immenfe  profuflon  and  fcandalous  exactions  of  Leo 
the  tenth  ;  all  thefe  events  and  characters,  following  in  a  con- 
tinued feries  from  the  beginning  of  one  century,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  revolution  that  happened  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next.     The  ftate  of  Germany,  the  ftate  of  England,  and  that 
of  the  North,  were  particular  caules,  in  thefe  feveral  countries, 
of  this  revolution.     Such  were  many  remarkable  events  that 
happened  about  the  fame  time,  and  a  little  before  it,  in  thefe 
and  in  other  nations ;  and  fuch  were  likevvife  the  characters  of 
many  of  the  princes  of  that  age,  fome  of  whom   favored  the 
reformation,  like  the  elector  of  Saxony,  on  a  principle  of  con- 
fcience ;  and  raoft  of  whom  favored  it,  juft  as  others  oppofcd 
it,  on  a  principle  of  intereft.      'Phis  your  lordmip  will  di/cover 
manifeftly  to  have  been  the  cafe  ;   and  the  fole  difference  you 
will  hnd  between   Henry    the   eighth   and  Francis  the  firft, 
one  of  whom  feparated  from  the  pope,  as  the   other   adhered 
to  him,  is  this :   Henry  the  eighth  divided,   with   the   fecular 
clergy  and  his  people,   the  fpoil  of  the  pope,  and  his  fatellites, 
the  monks ;   Francis   the    tirft   divided,   with    the  pope,   the 
fpoil  of  his  clergy,  fecular   and  regular,    and  of  his   people. 

A  a  a  2  With 
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With  the  fame  impartial  eye  that  your  lord  (hip  furveys  the 
abufes  of  religion,  and  the  corruptions  of  the  church  as  well 
as  court  of  Rome,  which  brought  on  the  reformation  at  this 
period  ;  you  will  obiene  the  characters  and  conduct  of  thole. 
who  began,  who  propagated,  and  who  favored  the  reforma- 
tion :  and  from  your  obfervation  of  thefe,  as  well  as  of  the 
unfyftcmatical  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  on  at  the  fame 
time  in  various  places,  and  of  the  want  of  concert,  nay  even 
cf  charity,  among  the  reformers,  you  will  learn  what  to  think 
of  the  feveral  religions  that  unite  in  their  opposition  to  the 
Roman,  and  yet  hate  one  another  rnofl  heartily  ;  what  to  think 
of  the  feveral  feds  that  have  fprouted,  like  fuckers,  from  the 
fame  great  roots  ;  and  what  the  true  principles  are  of  protef- 
tant  ecclefiaftical  policy.  This  policy  had  no  being  till  Luther 
made  his  eftablifnment  in  Germany  ;  till  Zwinglius  began 
another  in  SwifTerland,  which  Calvin  carried  on,  and,  like 
Americus  Vesputius  who  followed  Christopher  Columbus, 
robbed  the  firfl  adventurer  of  his  honor  ;  and  till  the  reforma- 
tion in  our  country  was  perfected  under  Edward  the  fixth 
and  Elizabeth.  Even  popifh  ecclefiaftical  policy  is  no  lon- 
ger the  fame  fince  that  aera.  His  holinefs  is  no  longer  at  the 
head  cf  the  whole  weftern  church  :  and  to  keep  the  part  that 
adheres  to  him,  he  is  obliged  to  loofen  their  chains,  and  to 
lighten  his  yoke.  The  fpirit  and  pretentions  of  his  court  are 
the  fame,  but  not  the  power.  He  governs  by  expedient  and 
management  more,  and  by  authority  lefs.  His  decrees  and 
his  briefs  are  in  danger  of  being  refufed,  explained  away,  or 
evaded,  unlefs  he  negotiates  their  acceptance  before  he  gives 
them,  governs  in  concert  with  his  flock,  and  feeds  his  fheep 
according  to  their  humor  and  intereft.  In  fhort,  his  excom- 
munications, that  made  the  greateft  emperors  tremble,  are  def- 
pifed  by  the  lovveft  members  of  his  own  communion  ;  and 
the  remaining  attachment  to  him   has   been,   from    this   aera, 
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rather  a  political  expedient  to  preferve  an  appearance  of  unity, 
than  a  principle  of  confeience ;  whatever  feme  bigotted  princes 
may  have  thought,  whatever  ambitious  prelates  and  hireling 
fcriblers  may  have  taught,  and  whatever  a  people,  worked  up 
to  enthufhim  by  fanatical  preachers,  may  have  acted.  Proofs 
of  this  would  be  eafy  to  draw,  not  only  from  the  condud:  of 
iuch  princes  as  Ferdinand  the  firft  and  Maximilian  the  fe- 
cond,  who  could  fcarce  be  efteemed  paoifts  tho  they  conti- 
nued in  the  pope's  communion;  but  even  from  that  of  princes 
who  perfecuted  their  protectant  fubjects  with  great  violence. 
Enough  has  been  laid,  I  think,  to  mew  your  lord/Lip  how 
little  need,  there  is  of  going  up  higher  than  the  beginning  of 
the  fixteenth  century  in  the  fludy  of  hi  (lory,  to  acquire  all  the 
knowledge  neceflary  at  this  time  in  ecclefiaftical  policy,  or  ia 
civil  policy  as  far  as  it  is  relative  to  this.  Hiftoricai  monument^ 
of  this  fort  are  in  every  man's  hand,  the  facts  are  fufficiently 
verified,  and  the  entire  fcenes  lie  open  to  our  obfervation  : 
even  that  fcene  of  folemn  refined  banter  exhibited  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent,  impofts  on  no  man  who  reads  Paolo,  as  well 
as  Pallavicini,  and  the  letters  of  Vargas.       ... 


A  view   of  the  ciyil  government  of  Europe  in  the  beginning 

of  the  iixteenth  century. 

1.     In    F  R  A.  N  *C  E. 

A  very  little  higher  need  we  go,  to  obferve  thofe  great 
changes  in  the  civil  conftitutions  of  the  principal  nations  of 
Europe,  in  the  partition  of  power  among  them,  and  by  con- 
fequence  in  the  whole  fyftem  of  European  policy,  which  have 
operated  fo  ftrongly  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  which 
operate  flill.     I  will  not  affront  the  memory  of  our  Henry 
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the  feventh  To  much  as  to  compare  him  to  Lewis  the  eleventh  : 
and  yet  I  perceive  fome  refemblance  between  them  ;  which 
would  perhaps  appear  greater,  if  Philip  of  Commines  had 
wrote  the  hiftory  of  Henry  as  well  as  that  of  Lewis  ;  or  if 
my  lord  Bacon  had  wrote  that  of  Lewis  as  well  as  that  of 
Henry.  This  prince  came  to  the  crown  of  England  a  little 
before  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century  :  and  Lewis  began  his 
reign  in  France  ab.:ut  twenty  years  fooner.  Theie  reigns  make 
remarkable  periods  in  the  hiftories  of  both  nations.  To  reduce 
the  power,  privileges,  and  pofTeilions  of  the  nobility,  and  to 
increafe  the  wealth  and  authority  of  the  crown,  was  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  both.  In  this  their  fuccefs  was  fo  great,  that 
the  constitutions  or  the  two  governments  have  had,  fince  that 
time,  more  refemblance,  in  name  and  in  form  than  in  reality, 
to  the  conftitutions  that  prevailed  before.  Lewis  the  eleventh 
was  the  firfl,  fay  the  French,  u  qui  mit  les  rois  hors  de  page." 
The  independency  of  the  nobility  had  rendered  the  irate  of 
his  predecefTors  very  dependent,  and  their  power  precarious. 
They  were  the  fovereigns  of  great  vaflals ;  but  thefe  vafials 
were  fo  powerful,  that  one  of  them  was  fometimes  able,  and 
two  or  three  of  them  always,  to  give  law  to  the  fovereign. 
Before  Lewis  came  to  the  crown,  the  Englifh  had  been  driven 
out  of  their  pofTeflions  in  France,  by  the  poor  character  i  f 
Henry  the  fixth,  the  domeftic  troubles  of  his  reign,  and  the 
defection  of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy  from  Ms  alliance,  much 
more  than  by  the  ability  of  Charles  the  feventh,  who  feems 
to  have  been  neither  a  greater  hero  nor  a  greater  politician  than 
Henry  the  lixth  ;  and  even  than  by  the  vigor  and  union  pf 
the  French  nobility  in  his  fervice.  After  Lewis  came  to  the 
crown,  Edward  the  fourth  made  a  mew  of  carrying  the  war 
again  into  France  ;  but  he  foon  returned  home,  and  your 
lordfhip  will  not  be  at  a  lofs  to  find  much  better  reafons  for 
his  doing  fo,  in  the  fituation  of  his  affairs  and  the  characters 
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of  his    allies,  than   thofe   which   Philip  of  Commines  draws 
from  the  artrice  of  Lewis,  from  his  good  cheer,  and  his  pen- 
tions.      Now  rrom  this  time  our  pretentions   on   France   were 
in  effect  given  up:   and  Charles  the  bold,   the  laft  prince  of 
the  lioufe  oi   Burgundy,   being   killed,   Lfwis    had    no    vaftal 
able  to  moleft  him.      He  re-united    the   dutchy    of  Burgundy 
and  Artois  to  his  crown,   he   acquired  Provence  by   gift,  and 
his  fon  Britany  by  marriage :   and    thus  France  grew,  in   the 
courfc  of  a  few  years,  into  that  great  and  compact  body  which 
we  behold  at  this  time.      The  hiftory   of  France,    before  this 
period,  is  like  that  of  Germany,  a  complicated   hiftory  of  fe- 
veral   flares  and   feveml  interefts ;  fometimes   concurring  like 
members  of  the  fame  monarchy,  and  fometimes    warring  on 
one  another.     Since  this  period,  the  hiftory  of  France  is   the 
hiftory  of  one  ftate  under  a  more  uniform   and    orderly   go- 
vernment; the  b  ftory  of  a   monarchy  wherein   the  prince  is 
pofTefTor  of  fome,  as  well  as  lord  of  all  the  great  fieffes  :   and, 
the  authority  of  many  tyrants  centering  in  one,  tho  the  peo- 
ple are  not  become  more  free,  yet   the  whole  fyftem  of  do- 
meftic  policy   is  entirely  changed.     Peace  at  home  is  better 
fecured,  and    the  nation  grown  fitter   to  carry  war   abroad. 
The  governors  of  great  provinces  and  of  ftrong  fortrefles  have 
oppofed  their  king,  and  taken  arms  againft  his  authority  and 
commiilion  fince  that  time :    but  yet  there  is  no   more  refem- 
blance  between  the  authority  and  pretentions  of  thefe   gover- 
nors, or  the  nature  and  occafions  of  thefe   difputes,  and    the 
authority  and  pretentions  of  the  vafTals  of  the  crown   in   for- 
mer-days, or  the  nature  and  occations  of  their  difputes   with 
the  prince  and  with  one   another,  than  there  is   between   the 
antient  and  the  prefent  peers  of  France.      In  a  word,  the  con- 
ftitution  is  fo  altered,  that  any  knowledge  we  can  acquire  about 
it  in  the  hiftory  that  precedes  this  period,  will   ferve    to   little 
purpofe  in  our  ftudy  of  the  hiftory  that  follows  it,  and  to  lefs 
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purpofe  (till  in  aflifling  ns  to  judge  of  what  paffes  in  the  pre- 
sent age.  The  kings  of  France  fince  that  time,  more  mafters 
at  home,  have  been  able  to  exert  themfelves  more  abroad  : 
and  they  began  to  do  fo  immediately;  for  Charles  the  eighth, 
fon  and  fucceffor  of  Lewis  the  eleventh,  formed  great  defigns 
of  foreign  conquers,  tho  they  were  difappointed  by  his  ina- 
bility, by  the  levity  of  the  nation,  and  by  other  caufes.  Lewis 
the  twelfth  and  Francis  the  firft,  but  efpecially  Francis,  med- 
dled deep  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  :  and  tho  the  fuperior  ge- 
nius of  Ferdinand  called  the  catholic,  and  the  ftar  of  Charles 
the  fifth  prevailed  againft  them,  yet  the  efforts  they  made 
fhew  fufficiently  how  the  ftrength  and  importance  of  this  mo- 
narchy were  increafed  in  their  time.  From  whence  we  may 
date  likewife  the  rivaliliip  of  the  houfe  of  France,  for  we  may 
reckon  that  of  Valois  and  that  of  Bourbon  as  one  upon  this 
occafion,  and  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ;  that  continues  at  this  day, 
and  that  has  coft  fo  much  blood  and  fo  much  treafure  in 
the  courfe  of  it. 


II.     In     E  N  G  L  A  N  D. 

Tho  the  power  and  influence  of  the  nobility  funk  in  the 
great  change  that  began  under  Henry  the  leventh  in  Eng- 
land, as  they  did  in  that  which  began  under  Lewis  the  ele- 
venth in  France;  yet  the  new  conftitutions  that  thefe  changes 
produced  were  very  different.  In  France  the  lords  alone  loft, 
the  king  alone  gained  ;  the  clergy  held  their  poffeflions  and 
their  immunities,  and  the  people  remained  in  a  flate  of  miti- 
gated ilavery.  But  in  England  the  people  gained  as  well  as 
the  crown.  The  commons  had  already  a  ffiare  in  the  legisla- 
ture; fo  that  the  power  and  influence  of  the  lords  being  broke 
by  Henry  the  feventh,  and  the  property  of  the  commons  in- 
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creating  by  the  fale  that  his  fon  made  pf  church-lands,  the 
power  of  the  latter  increafed  of  courfe  by  this  change  in  a 
conftitution,  the  forms  whereof  were  favorable  to  them.  The 
union  of  the  rofes  put  an  end  to  the  civil  wars  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  that  had  fucceeded  thofe  we  commonly  call  the  ba- 
rons wars,  and  the  humor  of  warring  in  France,  that  had 
lafted  near  four  hundred  years  under  the  Normans  and  Plan- 
tagenets,  for  plunder  as  well  as  conqueft,  was  fpent.  Our 
temple  of  Janus  was  fhut  by  Henry  the  feventh.  We  nei- 
ther laid  waite  our  own  nor  other  countries  any  longer :  and 
wife  laws  and  a  wife  government  changed  infenfibly  the  man- 
ners, and  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  fpirit  of  our  people.  We 
were  no  longer  the  free-booters  we  had  been.  Our  nation 
maintained  her  reputation  in  arms  whenever  the  public  inter- 
eft  or  the  public  authority  required  it ;  but  war  ceafed  to  be, 
what  it  had  been,  our  principal  and  almoft  our  fole  profeflion. 
The  arts  of  peace  prevailed  among  us.  We  became  hufband- 
men,  manufacturers,  and  merchants,  and  we  emulated  neigh- 
boring nations  in  literature.  It  is  from  this  time  that  we 
ought  to  ftudy  the  hiftory  of  our  country,  my  lord,  with  the 
utmoft  application.  We  are  not  much  concerned  to  know 
with  critical  accuracy  what  were  the  antient  forms  of  our  par- 
liaments, concerning  which,  however,  there  is  little  room  for 
difpute  from  the  reign  of  Henry  the  third  at  lead  -3  nor  in 
fhort  the  whole  fyftem  of  our  civil  conftitution  before  Henry 
the  feventh,  and  of  our  ecclefiaftical  conftitution  before  Henry 
the  eighth.  But  he  who  has  not  ftudied  and  acquired  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  them  both,  from  thefe  periods  down  to 
the  prefent  time,  in  all  the  variety  of  events  by  which  they 
have  been  afledted,  will  be  very  unfit  to  judge  or  take  care  of 
either.  Juft  as  little  are  we  concerned  to  know,  in  any  nice 
detail,  what  the  conduct  of  our  princes,  relatively  to  our  neigh- 
bours on  the  continent,  was  before  this  period,  and  at  a  time 
Vol.  II.  B  b  b  when 
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when  the  partition  of  power  and  a  multitude  of  other  circum- 
ftances  rendered  the  whole  political  fyftem  of  Europe  fo  vaftly 
different  from  that  which  has  exifted  fince.  But  he  who  has 
not  traced  this  conduct  from  the  period  we  fix,  down  to  the 
prefent  age,  wants  a  principal  part  of  the  knowledge  that 
every  Englifh  minifter  of  ftate  mould  have.  Ignorance  in  the 
refpe&s  here  fpoken  of  is  the  lefs  pardonable,  becaufe  we  have 
more,  and  more  authentic,  means  of  information  concerning 
this,  than  concerning  any  other  period.  Anecdotes  enow  to 
glut  the  curiofity  of  fome  perfons,  and  to  filence  all  the  cap- 
tious cavils  of  others,  will  never  be  furniflied  by  any  portion 
of  hiftory  ;  nor  indeed  can  they  according  to  the  nature  and 
courfe  of  human  affairs :  but  he  who  is  content  to  read  and 
obferve,  like  a  fenator  and  a  ftatefman,  will  find  in  our  own 
and  in  foreign  hiftorians  as  much  information  as  he  wants, 
concerning  the  affairs  of  our  ifland,  her  fortune  at  home  and 
her  conduct  abroad,  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  eighteenth. 
I  refer  to  foreign  hiftorians,  as  well  as  to  our  own,  for  this  fe- 
ries  of  our  own  hiftory  ;  not  only  becaufe  it  is  reafonable  to 
fee  in  what  manner  the  hiftorians  of  other  countries  have  re- 
lated the  tranfactions  wherein  we  have  been  concerned,  and 
what  judgment  they  have  made  of  our  conduct,  domeftic  and 
foreign,  but  for  another  reafon  likewife.  Our  nation  has  fur- 
nifhtd  as  ample  and  as  important  matter,  good  and  bad,  for 
hiftory,  as  any  nation  under  the  fun:  and  yet  we  muft  yield  the 
palm  in  writing  hiftory  moft  certainly  to  the  Italians  and  to  the 
French,  and,  I  fear,  even  to  the  Germans.  The  only  two 
pieces  of  hiftory  we  have,  in  any  refpect  to  be  compared  with 
the  antient,  are,  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  feventh  by  my  lord 
Bacon,  and  the  Hiftory  of  our  civil  wars  in  the  laft  century 
by  your  noble  anceftor  my  lord  chancellor  Clarendon.  But 
we  have  no  general  hiftory  to  be  compared  with  fome  of  other 
countries :  neither  have  we,  which  I  lament  much  more,  par- 
ticular 
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ticular  hiftories,  except  the  two  I  have  mentioned,  nor  wri- 
ters of  memorials,  nor  collectors  of  monuments  and  anecdotes, 
to  vie  in  number  or  in  merit  with  thofe  that  foreign  nations 
canboaft;  from  Commines,  Guicciardin,  Du  Bellay,  Pa- 
olo, Davila,  Thuanus,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  down 
through  the  whole  period  that  I  propofe  to  your  lordfhip. 
But  altho  this  be  true,  to  our  fhame ;  yet  it  is  true  likewife 
that  we  want  no  neceflary  means  of  information.  They  lie 
open  to  our  induftry  and  our  difcernment.  Foreign  writer* 
are  for  the  moft  part  fcarce  worth  reading  when  they  fpeak  of 
our  dome/tic  affairs ;  nor  are  our  Englifh  writers  for  the  moft 
part  of  greater  value  when  they  fpeak  of  foreign  affairs.  JrL 
this  mutual  defecl,  the  writers  of  other  countries  are,  I  think, 
more  excufable  than  ours :  for  the  nature  of  our  government, 
the  political  principles  in  which  we  are  bred,  our  diftincl:  in- 
terefts  as  inlanders,  and  the  complicated  various  interefts  and 
humors  of  our  parties,  all  thefe  are  fo  peculiar  to  ourfelves, 
and  fo  different  from  the  notions,  manners,  and  habits  of 
other  nations,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  they  mould  be  puzzled 
or  mould  fall  into  error,  when  they  undertake  to  give  rela- 
tions of  events  that  refult  from  all  thefe,  or  to  pafs  any  judg- 
ment upon  them.  But  as  thefe  hiftorians  are  mutually  defec- 
tive, fo  they  mutually  fupply  each  other's  defects.  We  muft 
compare  them  therefore,  make  ufe  of  our  difcernment,  and 
draw  our  conclufions  from  both.  If  we  proceed  in  this  man- 
ner, we  have  an  ample  fund  of  hiftory  in  our  power,  from 
whence  to  colled:  fufficient  authentic  information  ;  and  we 
muft  proceed  in  this  manner,  even  with  our  own  hiftorians  of 
different  religions,  feels,  and  parties,  or  run  the  rifque  of  be- 
ing mifltd  by  domeftic  ignorance  and  prejudice  in  this  cafe, 
as  well  as  by  foreign  ignorance  and  prejudice  in  the  other. 
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III.     In  S  P  A  I  N  and  the  Empire. 

Spain  figured  little  in  Europe  till  the  latter  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  ;  till  Caftile  and  Arragon  were    united  by  the 
marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ;  till  the  total  expulfion 
of  the  Moors,  and  till  the  difcovery  of  the  Weft-Indies.     Af- 
ter this,  not  only   Spain  took  a  new  form,    and  grew  into 
immenfe  power  ;  but,  the  heir  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
being  heir   likewife  of  the  houfes  of  Burgundy  and  Auftria, 
fuch  an  extent  of  dominion  accrued  to  him  by  all  thefe   fuc- 
ceffions,  and  fuch  an  addition  of  rank   and   authority   by  his 
election  to  the  empire,   as   no  prince  had   been   m after  of  in 
Europe  from  the  days  of  Charles  the  great.     It  is  proper  to 
obferve   here   how  the  policy  of  the  Germans  altered  in  the 
choice  of  an  emperor ;  becaufe  the  effects  of  this    alteration 
have  been  great.     When  Rodolphus  of  Hapfburg  was  chofe 
in  the  year  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  feventy,  or  about 
that  time,  the  poverty  and  the  low  eftate  of  this  prince,  who 
had  been  marfhal  of  the  court  to  a  king  of  Bohemia,  was   an 
inducement  to  elecl  him.     The  diforderly  and  lawlefs  ftate  of 
trie  empire  made  the  princes  of  it  in  thofe  days   unwilling   to 
have  a  more  powerful  head.     But  a  contrary  maxim  took  place 
at  this  aera:  Charles  the  fifth  and  Francis  the  firft,  the  two 
moft  powerful  princes   of  Europe,   were  the  fole  candidates ; 
for  the  elector  of  Saxony,   who  is  faid  to  have  declined,  was 
rather  unable  to  ftand  in  competition  with  them  :  and  Charles 
was  chofen  by  the  unanimous  fuffrages  of  the  electoral  college, 
if  I  miftake  not.      Another  Charles,   Charles   the   fourth, 
who  was  made  emperor  illegally  enough  on  the  depofition  of 
Lewis  of  Bavaria,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  be- 
fore, feems  to  me  to  have  contributed  doubly  to  eftablifh  this 
maxim  j   by  the  wife  conftitutions  that  he  procured    to   pafs, 
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that  united  the  empire  in  a  more  orderly  form  and  better 
fyftem  of  government ;  and  by  alienating  the  imperial  revenues 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  were  no  longer  fufficient  to  fup- 
port  an  emperor  who  had  not  great  revenues  of  his  own.  The 
fame  maxim  and  other  circumftances  have  concurred  to  keep 
the  empire  in  this  family  ever  fince,  as  it  had  been  often  be- 
fore ;  and  this  family  having  large  dominions  in  the  empire, 
and  larger  pretentions,  as  well  as  dominions,  out  of  it,  the 
other  ftates  of  Europe,  France,  Spain  and  England  particu^ 
larly,  have  been  more  concerned  fince  this  period  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Germany,  than  they  were  before  it:  and  by  confe- 
quence  the  hiftory  of  Germany,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  is  of  importance,  and  a  necefTary  part  of 
that  knowledge  which  your  lordfhip  defires  to  acquire. 

The  Dutch  commonwealth  was  not  formed  till  near  a  cen- 
tury later.  But  as  foon  as  it  was  formed,  nay  even  whilft  it 
was  forming,  thefe  provinces,  that  were  loft  to  obfervation 
among  the  many  that  compofed  the  dominions  of  Burgundy 
and  Auftria,  became  fo  considerable  a  part  of  the  political 
fyftem  of  Europe,  that  their  hiftory  muft  be  ftudied  by  every 
man  who  would  inform  himfelf  of  this  fyftem. 

Soon  after  this  ftate  had  taken  being,  others  of  a  more  an- 
tient  original  began  to  mingle  in  thofe  difputes  and  wars,  thofe 
councils,  negotiations,  and  treaties,  that  are  to  be  the  princi- 
pal objects  of  your  lordfhip's  application  in  the  ftudy  of  hifto- 
ry. That  of  the  northern  crowns  deferves  your  attention  lit- 
tle, before  the  laft  century.  Till  the  election  of  Frederic  the 
firft  to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  and  till  that  wonderful  revo- 
lution which  the  firft  Gustavus  brought  about  in  Sweden,  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a  confufed  rhapfody  of  events,  in  which 
the  great  kingdoms  and   ftates   of  Europe  neither  had  any 
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concern,  nor  took  any  part.  From  the  time  I  have  mention- 
ed, the  northern  crowns  have  turned  their  counfels  and  their 
arms  often  fouthwards,  and  Sweden  particularly,  with  prodi- 
gious effecl:. 

To  what  purpofe  mould  I  trouble  your  lordmip  with  the 
mention  of  hiftories  of  other  nations  ?  They  are  either  fuch 
as  have  no  relation  to  the  knowledge  you  would  acquire,  like 
that  of  the  Poles,  the  Mufcovites,  or  the  Turks ;  or  they  are 
fuch  as,  having  an  occafional  or  a  fecondary  relation  to  it, 
fall  of  courfe  into  your  fcheme  ;  like  the  hiftory  of  Italy  for 
inftance,  which  is  fometimes  a  part  of  that  of  France,  fome- 
times  of  that  of  Spain,  and  fometimes  of  that  of  Germany. 
The  thread  of  hiftory  that  you  are  to  keep,  is  that  of  the  na- 
tions who  are  and  muft  always  be  concerned  in  the  fame  fcenes 
of  action  with  your  own.  Thefe  are  the  principal  nations  of 
the  weft.  Things  that  have  no  immediate  relation  to  your 
own  country,  or  to  them,  are  either  too  remote,  or  too 
minute,  to  employ  much  of  your  time  :  and  their  hiftory 
and  your  own  is,  for  all  your  purpoles,  the  whole  hiftory  of 
Europe. 

The  two  great  powers,  that  of  France  and  that  of  Auftria, 
being  formed,  and  a  rivalfhip  eftablifhed  by  confequence  be- 
tween them  ;  it  began  to  be  the  intereft  of  their  neighbors 
to  oppofe  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  enterprifing  or  the  two,  and 
to  be  the  ally  and  friend  of  the  weakeft.  From  hence  arofe 
the  notion  of  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  on  the  equal 
poize  of  which  the  fafety  and  tranquillity  of  all  muft  depend. 
To  deftroy  the  equality  of  this  balance  has  been  the  aim  of 
each  of  thefe  rivals  in  his  turn  :  and  to  hinder  it  from  be- 
ing deftroyed,  by  preventing  too  much  power  from  falling 
into  one  fcale,  has  been  the  principle  of  all  the  wife  councils 

of 
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of  Europe,  relatively  to  France  and  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
through  the  whole  period  that  began  at  the  aera  we  have  fix- 
ed, and  fubftfts  at  this  hour.  To  make  a  care/ul  and  juft  ob- 
fervation,  therefore,  of  the  rife  and  decline  of  thefe  powers, 
in  the  two  laft  centurits  and  in  the  prefent ;  of  the  projects 
which  their  ambition  formed  ;  of  the  means  they  employed 
to  carry  thefe  proje&s  on  with  fuccefs;  of  the  means  em- 
ployed by  others  to  defeat  them ;  of  the  iffue  of  all  thefe  en- 
deavors in  war  and  in  negociation  ;  and  particularly,  to  bring 
your  obfervations  home  to  your  own  country  and  your  own 
ufe,  of  the  conduct  that  England  held,  to  her  honor  or  dif- 
honor,  to  her  advantage  or  difidvantage,  in  every  one  of  the 

numerous  and  important  conjun6tures  that  happened ought 

to  be  the  principal  fubject  of  your  lordfliip's  attention,  in  read- 
ing and  reflecting  on  this  part  of  modern  hiftory. 

Now  to  this  purpofe  you  will  find  it  of  great  ufe,  my  lord, 
when  you  have  a  general  plan  of  the  hiftory  in  your  mind, 
to  go  over  the  whole  again  in  another  method ;  which  I  pro- 
pofe  to  be  this.  Divide  the  entire  period  into  fuch  particu- 
lar periods  as  the  general  courfe  of  affairs  will  mark  out  to 
you  fufficiently,  by  the  rife  of  new  conjunctures,  of  different 
ichemes  of  conduct,  and  of  different  theatres  of  action.  Exa- 
mine this  period  of  hiftory  as  you  would  examine  a  tragedy  or 
a  comedy ;  that  is,  take  firft  the  idea  or  a  general  notion  of 
the  whole,  and  after  that  examine  every  act  and  every  feene 
apart.  Confider  them  in  themfelves,  and  confider  them  re- 
latively to  one  another.  Read  this  hiftory  as  you  would  that 
of  any  antient  period  ;  but  ftudy  it  afterwards,  as  it  would 
not  be  worth  your  while  to  ftudy  the  other ;  nay  as  you 
could  not  have  in  your  power  the  means  of  ftudying  the  other, 
if  the  ftudy  was  really  worth  your  while.  The  former  part 
of  this  period  abounds  in  great  hiftorians ■:   and  the  latter  part 
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is  fo  modern,  that  even  tradition  is  authentic  enough  to  fupply 
the  want  of  good  hiftory,  if  we  are  curious  to   enquire,    and 
if  we  hearken  to  the  living  with  the  fame  impartiality  and  free- 
dom of  judgment  as  we  read  the  dead :  and  he  that  does  one, 
will  do  the  other.     The  whole  period  abounds  in  memorials, 
in  collections  of  public  acts  and. monuments,  of  private  letters, 
and  of  treaties.     All  thefe  muft  come  into  your  plan  of  ftudy, 
my  lord :  many  not  to  be  red  through,   but  all  to  be  .confult- 
ed  and  compared.     They  muft  not  lead  you,  I  think,  to  your 
enquiries,  but  your  enquiries  muft  lead  you  to  them.    By  join- 
ing hiftory  and  that  which  we  call  the  materia  hiftorica   toge- 
ther in  this  manner,  and   by  drawing  your  information  from 
both,   your   lordfhip   will  acquire   not   only  that  knowledge, 
which  many  have  in  fome  degree,  of  the   great    tranfactions 
that  have  paffed,  and  the  great  events  that  have  happened  in 
Europe  during  this  period,  and  of  their  immediate  and   obvi- 
ous caufes  and  confequences ;  but  your  lordfhip  will  acquire  a 
much   fuperior  knowledge,  and   fuch  a  one  as  very   few  .men 
poffefs  alrnoft  in  any  degree,  a  knowledge  of  the  true  political 
lyftem  of  Europe  during  this  time.    You  will  fee  it  in  it's  pri- 
mitive principles,  in  the  conftitutions  of  governments,  the  fitua- 
tions  of  countries,   their  national  and  true  interefts,   the  cha- 
racters and  the  religion  of  people,  and   other  permanent   cir- 
cumftances.    You  will  trace  it  through  all  its  fluctuations,  and 
obferve  how  the  objects  vary  feldom,   but  the  means  perpetu- 
ally,  according  to  the  different  characters  of  princes  and   of 
thofe  who  govern  ;    the  different  abilities  of  thofe  who  ferve  ; 
the  courfe  of  accidents,  and  a  multitude  of  other  irregular  and 
contingent  circumftances. 

The  particular  periods  into  which  the  whole  period  mould 
be  divided,  in  my  opinion,  are  thefe.  i.  From  the  fifteenth 
to  the  end  of  the   fixteenth   century.      2.   From  thence   to 
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the  Pyrenean  treaty.     3.  From  thence  down  to   the    prefent 
time. 

Your  lordmip  will  find  this  divifion  as  apt  and  as  proper, 
relatively  to  the  particular  hirfories  of  England,  France,  Spain, 
and  Germany,  the  principal  nations  concerned,  as  it  is  rela- 
tively to  the  general  hiftory  of  Europe. 

The  death    of  queen  Elizabeth,    and    the    acceflion  of 
king  James   the   firft,   made  a  vaft  alteration   in  the   govern- 
ment of  our   nation  at  home,  and  in  her  conduct  abroad, 
about  the  end    of  the   firfl    of   thefe    periods.      The    wars 
that   religion    occafioned,   and  ambition  fomented  in  France, 
through    the    reigns    of   Francis    the    fecond,  Charles    the 
ninth,   Henry  the  third,  and  a  part  of  Henry   the  fourth, 
ended  :   and   the   furies   of  the  league  were   crufhed  by  this 
great  prince,  about   the  fame   time.     Philip   the  fecond  of 
Spain  marks   this  period   likewife  by  his  death,   and  by  the 
exhaufted    condition    in    which    he    left    the    monarchy    he 
governed :   which  took  the   lead  no  longer   in   difturbing  the 
peace  of  mankind,  but  acted  a  fecond  part  in  abetting  the  bi- 
gotry and  ambition  of  Ferdinand  the  fecond  and   the  third. 
The  thirty  years  war  that  devafted  Germany  did  not  begin  till 
the  eighteenth  year  of  the  feventeenth  century,  but  the  feeds 
of  it  were  fowing  fome  time  before,  and  even   at   the  end  of 
the  fixteenth.     Ferdinand    the    firft    and    Maximilian    had 
fhewn  much  lenity  and  moderation  in  the  difputes  and  trou- 
bles that  arofe  on  account   of  religion.     Under  Rodolphus 
and  Matthias,  as  the  fucceilion  of  their  coufin  Ferdinand 
approached,   the  fires  that  were  covered  began    to  fmoke  and 
to  fparkle  :   and  if  the  war  did  not  begin   with  this  century, 
the  preparation  for  it,    and  the  expectation  or*  it  did. 
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The  fecond  period  ends  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
fixty,  the  year  of  the  reiteration  of  Charles  the  fecond  to 
the  throne  of  England  ;  when  our  civil  wars,  and  all  the  dif- 
crdeis  which  Cromwell's  ufurpation  had  produced,  were  over; 
and  therefore  a  remarkable  point  of  time,  with  refpe<ft  to  our 
country.  It  is  no  lefs  remarkable  with  refpecl  to  Germany, 
Spain,  and  France. 

As  to  Germany  ;  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  German 
branch  of  Auftria  had  been  entirely  defeated,  the  peace  of  the 
empire  had  been  reftored,  and  almoft  a  new  constitution  form- 
ed, or  an  old  one  revived,  by  the  treaties  of  Weftphalia ;  nay 
the  imperial  eagle  was  not  only  fallen,  but  her  wings  were 
clipped. 

As  to  Spain  ;  the  Spanifh  branch  was  fallen  as  low  twelve 
years  afterwards,  that  is,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  fixty.  Philip  the  fecond  left  his  fucceffors  a  ruined  mo- 
narchy.- He  left  them  fomething  worfe  ;  he  left  them  his  ex- 
ample and  his  principles  of  government,  founded  in  ambition, 
in  pride,  in  ignorance,  in  bigotry,  and  all  the  pedantry  of 
ftate.  I  have  red  fomewhere  or  other,  that  the  war  of  the 
Low  Countries  alone  coft  him,  by  his  own  confeJlion,  five 
hundred  and  fixty  four  millions,  a  prodigious  fum  in  what 
fpecies  foever  he  reckoned.  Philip  the  third  and  Philip  the 
fourth  followed  his  example  and  his  principles  of  government, 
at  home  and  abroad.  At  home,  there  was  much  form,  but 
no  good  order,  no  ©economy,  nor  wifdom  of  policy  in  the 
ftate.  The  church  continued  to  devour  the  frate,  and  that 
monfter  the  inquifition  to  difpeople  the  country,  even  more 
than  perpetual  war,  and  all  the  numerous  colonies  that  Spain 
had  fent  to  the  Weft-Indies  :  for  your  lordfhip  will  find  that 
Philip  the  third  drove  more  than  nine  hundred  thoufand  Mo- 
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rifcoes  out  of  his  dominions  by  one  edict,  with  fuch  circum- 
ftances  of  inhumanity  in  the  execution  of  it,  as  Spaniards 
alone  could  exercife,  and  that  tribunal,  who  had  provoked 
this  unhappy  race  to  revolt,  could  alone  approve.  Abroad, 
the  conduct  of  thefe  princes  was  directed  by  the  fame  wild 
fpirit  of  ambition  :  ram  in  undertaking  tho  ilow  to  execute, 
and  obftinate  in  purfuing  tho  unable  to  fucceed,  they  opened 
a  new  fluice  to  let  out  the  little  life  and  vigor  that  remained 
in  their  monarchy.  Philip  the  fecond  is  faid  to  have  been 
piqued  againft  his  uncle  Ferdinand,  for  refufing  to  yield  the 
empire  to  him  on  the  abdication  of  Charles  the  fifth.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  as  much  as  he  loved  to  difturb  the  peace  of  man- 
kind, and  to  meddle  in  every  quarrel  that  had  the  appearance 
of  fupporting  the  Roman  and  opprefting  every  other  church, 
he  meddled  little  in  the  affairs  of  Germany.  But,  Ferdinand 
and  Maximilian  dead,  and  the  off-fpring  of  Maximilian 
extinct,  the  kings  of  Spain  efpoufed  the  interefts  of  the  other 
branch  of  their  family,  entertained  remote  views  of  ambition 
in  favor  of  their  own  branch,  even  on  that  fide,  and  made  all 
the  enterprifes  of  Ferdinand  of  Gratz,  both  before  and  after 
his  elevation  to  the  empire,  the  common  caufe  of  the  houfe 
of  Auftria.  What  completed  their  ruin  was  this :  they  knew 
not  how  to  lofe,  nor  when  to  yield.  They  acknowledged  the 
independency  of  the  Dutch  commonwealth,  and  became  the 
allies  of  their  antient  fubje&s  at  the  treaty  of  Munfter  :  but 
they  would  not  forego  their  ufurped  claim  on  Portugal,  and 
they  perftfted  to  carry  on  fingly  the  war  againft  France.  Thus 
they  were  reduced  to  fuch  a  lownefs  of  power  as  can  hardly 
be  paralleled  in  any  other  cafe:  and  Philip  the  fourth  was  ob- 
liged at  laft  to  conclude  a  peace,  on  terms  repugnant  to  his 
inclination,  to  that  of  his  people,  to  the  intereft  of  Spain,  and 
to  that  of  all  Europe,   in  the  Pyrenean  treaty. 
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A  s  to  France ;  this  aera  of  the  entire  fall  of  the  Spanifh 
power  is  likewife  that  from  which  we  may  reckon  that  France 
grew  as  formidable,  as  we  have  feen  her,  to  her  neighbours, 
in  power  and  pretentions.  Henry  the  fourth  meditated  great 
defigns,  and  prepared  to  act  a  great  part  in  Europe  in  the 
very  beginning  of  this  period,  when  Ravaillac  ftabbed  him. 
His  defigns  died  with  him,  and  are  rather  gueffed  at  than 
known;  for  furelv  thofe  which  his  hiftorian  Perefixe  and  the 
compilers  of  Sully's  memorials  afcribe  to  him,  of  a  chriftian 
commonwealth,  divided  into  fifteen  ftates,  and  of  a  fenate  to 
decide  all  differences,  and  to  maintain  this  new  conftitution  of 
Europe,  are  too  chimerical  to  have  been  really  his :  but  his 
general  delign  of  abafing  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  eftablifh- 
ing  the  fuperior  power  in  that  of  Bourbon,  was  taken  up, 
about  twenty  years  after  his  death,  by  Richelieu,  and  was 
purfued  by  him  and  by  Mazarin  with  fo  much  ability  and 
fuccefs,  that  it  was  effected  entirely  by  the  treaties  of  Weft- 
phalia  and  by  the  Pyrenean  treaty  ;  that  is,  at  the  end  of  the 
fecond  of  thofe  periods  I  have  prefumed  to  propofe  to  your 
lordfhip. 

When  the  third,  in  which  we  now  are,  will  end,  and 
what  circumftances  will  mark  the  end  of  it,  I  know  not :  but 
this  I  know,  that  the  great  events  and  revolutions,  which 
have  happened  in  the  courfe  of  it,  intereft  us  ftill  more  nearly 
than  thofe  of  the  two  precedent  periods.  I  intended  to  have 
drawn  up  an  elenchus  or  fummary  of  the  three,  but  I 
doubted,  on  further  reflection,  whether  my  memory  wouM 
enable  me  to  do  it  with  exactnefs  enough  :  and  I  faw 
that,  if  I  was  able  to  do  it,  the  deduction  would  be  im- 
meaftirably  long.  Something  of  this  kind  however  it  may 
be  reafonable    to  attempt,    in   fpeaking  of  the  laft  period  : 

which 
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which   may  hereafter    occafion   a  further   trouble    to   your 
lordfhip. 

But  to  give  you  fome  breathing-time,  I  will  poftpone  it  at 
prefent,  and  am  in  the  mean  while, 


My  Lord, 


Your,  &e. 


LETTER. 
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LETTER     VII. 


A  fketch  of  the  ftate  and  hiftory  of  Europe,  from  the  Pyre- 
nean  treaty  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fifty  nine,  to 
the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty  eight. 


THE  fifft  obfervation  I  mall  make  on  this  third  period 
of  modern  hiftory  is,  that  as  the  ambition  of  Charles 
the  fifth,  who  united  the  whole  formidable  power  of  Auftria 
in  himfelf,  and  the  reftlefs  temper,  the  cruelty  and  bigotry  of 
Philip  the  fecond,  were  principally  objects  of  the  attention 
and  folicitude  of  the  councils  of  Europe,  in  the  firft  of  thefe 
periods  ;  and  as  the  ambition  cf  Ferdinand  the  fecond,  and 
the  third,  who  aimed  at  nothing  lefs  than  extirpating  the  pro- 
teftant  intereft,  and  under  that  pretence  fubduing  the  liberties 
of  Germany,  were  objects  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  fecond  : 
fo  an  oppofition  to  the  growing  power  of  France,  or  to  fpeak 
more  properly,  to  the  exorbitant  ambition  of  the  houle  of 
Bourbon,  has  been  the  principal  affair  of  Europe,  during  the 
greater!:  part  of  the  prefent  period.  The  defign  of  afpiring  to 
universal  monarchy  was  imputed  to  Charles  the  fifth,  as 
foon  as  he  began  to  give  proofs  of  his  ambition  and  capacity. 
The  fame  defign  was  imputed  to  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  as 
foon  as  he  began  to  feel  his  own  ftrength,  and  the  weaknefs 
of  his  neighbours.  Neither  of  thefe  princes  was  induced,  I 
believe,  by  the  flattery  of  his  courtiers,  or  the  apprehenfions 
of  his  adverfaries,  to  entertain  fo  chimerical  a  defign  as  this 
would  have  been,  even  in  that  falfe  fenfe  wherein  the  word 
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universal  is  (o  often  underftood  :  and  I  miftake  very  much  if 
either  of  them  was  of  a  character,  or  in  circumftances,  to  un- 
dertake it.  Both  of  them  had  ftrong  defires  to  raife  their  fa- 
milies higher,  and  to  extend  their  dominions  farther ;  but 
neither  or  them  had  that  bold  and  adventurous  ambition  which 
makes  a  conqueror  and  an  hero.  Thefe  apprehenfions  how- 
ever were  given  wifely,  and  taken  ufefully.  They  cannot  be 
given  nor  taken  too  foon  when  fuch  powers  as  thefe  arife ;  be- 
caufe  when  fuch  powers  as  thefe  are  befieged  as  it  were  early, 
by  the  common  policy  and  watchfulnefs  of  their  neighbours, 
each  of  them  may  in  his  turn  of  ftrength  fally  forth,  and  gain 
a  little  ground  ;  but  none  of  them  will  be  able  to  pufh  their 
conquefts  far,  and  much  lefs  to  confummate  the  entire  pro- 
jects of  their  ambition.  Befides  the  occafional  oppofition  that 
was  given  to  Charles  the  fifth  by  our  Henry  the  eighth,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  moods  of  humor  he  was  in ;  by  the 
popes,  according  to  the  feveral  turns  of  their  private  intereft  ; 
and  by  the  princes  of  Germany,  according  to  the  occafions 
or  pretences  that  religion  or  civil  liberty  furnifhed  ;  he  had 
from  his  firft  fetting  out  a  rival  and  an  enemy  in  Francis  the 
firft,  who  did  not  maintain  his  caufe  "  in  forma  pauperis," 
if  I  may  ufe  fuch  an  expreftion  :  as  we  have  feen  the  houfe 
of  Auftria  fue,  in  our  days,  for  dominion  at  the  gate  of  every 
palace  in  Europe.  Francis  the  firft  was  the  principal  in  his 
own  quarrels,  paid  his  own  armies,  fought  his  own  battles  ; 
and  tho  his  valour  alone  did  not  hinder  Charles  the  fifth  from 
fubduing  all  Europe,  as  Bayle,  a  better  philologer  than  poli- 
tician, fomewhere  afterts,  but  a  multitude  of  other  circum- 
ftances  eafily  to  be  traced  in  hiftory  ;  yet  he  contributed  by 
his  victories,  and  even  by  his  defeats,  to  wafte  the  ftrength 
and  check  the  courfe  of  that  growing  power.  Lewis  the  four- 
teenth had  no  rival  of  this  kind  in  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  nor 
indeed  any  enemy  of  this  importance  to  combat,  till  the  prince 
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of  Orange  became  king  of  Great  Britain  :   and  he  had    great 
advantages  in  many  other   refpe&s,  which  it   is    neceffiry  to 
confider  in  order  to  make  a  true  judgment  on   the   affairs   of 
Europe   from   the  year   one   thoufand  fix  hundred  and  iixty. 
You  will  difcover  the  firft  of  thefe  advantages,   and   fuch   as 
were  productive  of  all  the  reft,   in  the  conduct  of  Richelieu 
and  of  Mazarin.     Richelieu  formed  the  great  defign,   and 
laid  the  foundations :  Mazarin  purfued  the  defign,  and  raifed 
the  fuperftructure.      If  I   do  not   deceive   myfelf  extremely, 
there  are  few  paflages  in   hiftory  that  deferve   your   lordfhip's 
attention  more  than  the  conduct:  that  the  firft  and  greateft   of 
thefe  minifters  held,  in  laying  the  foundations  I  fpeak  of.    You 
will  obferve  how  he  helped  to  embroil  affairs  on   every   fide, 
and  to  keep  the  houfe  of  Auftria  at  bay  as  it  were  ;    how  he 
entered  into  the  quarrels  of  Italy  againft  Spain,  into  that  con- 
cerning the  Valteline,   and  that  concerning   the   fuccefiion  of 
Mantua;  without  engaging  fo  deep  as  to  divert  him  from  ano- 
ther great  objecT:  of  his  policy,  fubduing  Rochelle  and  difarm- 
ing  the  Huguenots.     You  will  obferve  how  he  turned  himfelf 
after   this   was    done,   to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  Ferdinand   in 
Germany.     While  Spain  fomented  difcontents  at  the  court  and 
difordcrs  in  the  kingdom   of  France,    by   all   poflible  means, 
even  by  taking  engagements  with  the  duke  of  Rohan,  and  for 
fupporting  the  proteftants ;   Richelieu  abetted  the  fame  inte- 
reft  in  Germany  againft  Ferdinand;  and  in  the   Low  Coun- 
tries  againft   Spain.     The   emperor   was  become  almoft    the 
mafter  in  Germany.     Christian  the  fourth,   king   of  Den- 
mark, had  been  at  the  head  of  a  league,   wherein  the  United 
Provinces,  Sweden,  and  Lower  Saxony  entered,  to  oppofe  his 
progrefs :   but  Christian  had  been   defeated   by  Tilly  and 
Valstein,   and  obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty  at  Lubec,  where 
Ferdinand  gave  him  the  law.      It  was  then   that  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  with  whom  Richelieu  made  an  alliance,  entered 
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into  this  war,  and  foon  turned  the  fortune  of  it.     The  French 
minifter  had  not  yet  engaged  his  matter  openly   in   the  war ; 
but  when  the  Dutch  grew  impatient,   and  threatned  to  renew 
their  truce  with  Spain,  unlefs  France  declared  ;  when  the  king 
of  Sweden  was  killed,  and   the   battle    of  Nordlingen   loft; 
when  Saxony  had  turned  again  to  the  fide  of  the  emperor,  and 
Brandenburg  and  fo  many  others  had  followed   this   example, 
that  HefTe  almoft  alone  perlifted  in  the  Svvedifh  alliance :  then 
Richelieu  engaged  his  mafter,  and  profited  of  every  circum- 
ftance  which  the  conjuncture  afforded,   to   engage   him   with 
advantage.     For,  hrft,  he  had  a  double  advantage   by  engag- 
ing fo  late :   that  of  coming   frefh   into  the  quarrel   againft  a 
wearied  and  almoft  exhaufted   enemy  ;    and   that  of  yielding 
to  the  impatience  of  his  friends,   who,   prefied  by  their  necef- 
fities  and  by  the  want  they  had  of  France,  gave  this  minifter 
an  opportunity  of  laying  thofe   claims  and   eftablifhing  thofe 
pretentions,   in  all  his  traaties  with  Holland,  Sweden,  and  the 
princes  and  ftates  of  the  empire,  on  which   he  had  projected 
the  future  aggrandifement  of  France.     The  manner  in  which 
he  engaged,  and  the  air  that  he  gave  to  his  engagement,  were 
advantages  of  the  fecond  fort,   advantages  of  reputation  and 
credit  ;  yet  were  thefe  of  no  fmall  moment  in   the  courfe   of 
the  war,  and  operated  ftrongly  in  favor  of  France  as  he  de- 
figned  they  mould,   even  after  his  death,  and  at  and  after  the 
treaties  of  Weftphalia.     He  varnifhed  ambition  with  the  moft 
plauiible  and  popular  pretences.      The  elector  of  Treves    had 
put  himfclf  under  the  protection  of  France  :  and,  if  I  remem- 
ber right,  he  made  this  ftep  when  the  emperor  could  not  pro- 
tect him  againft  the  Swedes,  whom  he  had  reafon  to   appre- 
hend.    No  matter,   the  governor  of  Luxemburg  was  ordered 
to  furprife  Treves  and  to  feize  the  elector.     He  executed  his 
orders  with  fuccefs,  and  carried  this  prince  prifoner  into  Bra- 
bant.   Richelieu  feized  the  lucky  circumftance ;  he  reclaimed 
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the  elector :  and,  on  the  refufal  of  the  cardinal  infant,  the 
war  was  declared.  France,  you  lee,  appeared  the  common 
friend  of  liberty,  the  defender  of  it  in  the  Low-Countries 
againft  the  king  of  Spain,  and  in  Germany  againft  the  empe- 
ror, as  well  as  the  protector  of  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
many  of  whofe  ftates  had  been  illegally  invaded,  and  whofe 
perfons  were  no  longer  fafe  from  violence  even  in  their  own 
palaces.  All  thefe  appearances  were  kept  up  in  the  negotia- 
tions at  Munfter,  where  Mazarin  reaped  what  Richelieu  had 
fowed.  The  demands  that  France  made  for  herfelf  were  very 
great ;  but  the  conjuncture  was  favorable,  and  me  improved 
it  to  the  utmoft.  No  figure  could  be  more  flattering  than  hcr's, 
at  the  head  of  thefe  negotiations ;  nor  more  mortifying  than 
the  emperor's  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  treaty.  The 
princes  and  ftates  of  the  empire  had  been  treated  as  vaiTals  by 
the  emperor  :  France  determined  them  to  treat  with  him  on 
this  occafion  as  fovereigns,  and  fupported  them  in  this  deter- 
mination. Whilft:  Sweden  feemed  concerned  for  the  protef- 
tant  interefi:  alone,  and  fhewed  no  other  regard,  as  me  had 
no  other  alliance ;  France  affected  to  be  impartial  alike  to  the 
proteftant  and  to  the  papift,  and  to  have  no  interefi  at  heart 
but  the  common  interefi  of  the  Germanic  body.  Her  de- 
mands were  exceflive,  but  they  were  to  be  fatisfied  principally 
out  of  the  emperor's  patrimonial  dominions.  It  had  been  the 
art  of  her  minifters  to  eftablifh  this  general  maxim  on  many 
particular  experiences,  that  the  grandeur  of  France  was  a  real, 
and  would  be  a  conftant  fecurity  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  empire  againft  the  emperor :  and  it  is  no  wonder  there- 
fore, this  maxim  prevailing,  injuries,  refentments,  and  jealon- 
fies  being  frefh  on  one  fide,  and  fervices,  obligations,  and  con- 
fidence on  the  other,  that  the  Germans  were  not  unwilling 
France  mould  extend  her  empire  on  this  fide  of  the  Rhine, 
whilft  Sweden  did  the  fame  on  this  fide  of  the  Baltic.     Thefe 
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treaties,  and  the  immenfe  credit  and  influence  that  France  had 
acquired  by  them  in  the  empire,  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
one  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  to  return  the  obligations 
of  affiftance  to  the  other,  in  the  war  that  continued  between 
France  and  Spain,  till  the  Pyrenean  treaty.  By  this  treaty  the 
fuperiority  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  over  the  houfe  of  Auftria 
was  not  only  completed  and  confirmed,  but  the  great  defign 
of  uniting  the  Spanifh  and  the  French  monarchies  under  the 
former  was  laid. 

The  third  period  therefore  begins  by  a  great  change  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  by  the  profpecT:  of  one  much 
greater  and  more  fatal.  Before  I  defcetid  into  the  particulars  I 
intend  to  mention,  of  the  courfe  of  affairs,  and  of  the  politi- 
cal conduct  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  in  this  third  period  ; 
give  me  leave  to  caft  my  eyes  once  more  back  on  the  fecond. 
The  reflection  I  am  going  to  make  feems  to  me  important,  and 
leads  to  all  that  is  to  follow. 

The  Dutch  made  their  peace  feparately  at  Munfter  with 
Spain,  who  acknowledged  then  the  fovereignty  and  indepen- 
dency of  their  commonwealth.  The  French,  who  had  been, 
after  our  Elizabeth,  their  principal  fupport,  reproached  them 
feverely  for  this  breach  of  faith.  They  excufed  themfelves 
in  the  beft  manner,  and  by  the  beft  reafons,  they  could.  All 
this  your  lordfhip  will  find  in  the  monuments  of  that  time. 
But  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  they  had  a  motive  you 
will  not  find  there,  and  which  it  was  not  proper  to  give  as  a 
reafon  or  excufe  to  the  French.  Might  not  the  wife  men 
amongft  them  confider  even  then,  beddes  the  immediate  ad- 
vantages that  accrued  by  this  treaty  to  their  commonwealth, 
that  the  imperial  power  was  fallen  ;  that  the  power  of  Spain 
was  vaftly  reduced ;  that  the  houfe  of  Auftria   was  nothing 
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more  than  the  fhadow  of  a  great  name,  and  that  the   houfe 
of  Bourbon  was  advancing,  by   large   f bides,  to  a   degree  of 
power  as  exorbitant,  and  as  formidable   as   that    of  the  other 
family  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Charles  the  fifth,  of  Philip 
the  fecond,  and  lately  of  the  two  Ferdinands  ?  Might  they 
not  forefee,  even  then,  what  happened   in   the  courfe  of  very 
few  years,   when  they  were  obliged,  for  their  own  fecurity,  to 
aflift  their  old  enemies  the  Spaniards  againft   their  old   friends 
the  French  ?.  I  think  they  might.     Our  Charles  the  firft  was 
no  great  politician,  and  yet  he  feemed  to  difcern  that  the  ba- 
lance of  power  was  turning  in  favor  of  France,  fome  years  be- 
fore the  treaties  of  Weftphalia.     He  rtfufed  to  be  neuter,  and 
threatned  to  take  part  with  Spain,   if  the  French  purfued   the 
delign  of  befieging  Dunkirk   and   Graveline,  according  to  a 
concert  taken  between  them  and  the  Dutch,  and  in  purfuance 
of  a  treaty   for  dividing   the  Spanifh  Low  Countries,   which 
Richelieu  had  negotiated.    Cromwell  either  did  not  difcern 
this  turn  of  the  balance  of  power,  long  afterwards  when  it  was 
much  more  vilible ;  or,  difcerning  it,,  he  was  induced  by  reafens 
of  private  intereft  to  act  againft  the  general  intereft  of  Europe. 
Cromwell  joined  with  France  againft  Spain,  and  tho  he  got 
Jamaica  and  Dunkirk,  he  drove  the  Spaniards  into  a  nece/Iity 
of  making  a  peace  with  France,  that  has  difturbed  the  peace 
of  the  world  almoft  fourfcore  years,  and  the  confequences  of 
which   have  well   nigh   beggared   in  our  times  the  nation  he 
enflaved  in  his.      There  is  a  tradition,   I    have   heard  it  from 
perfons  who  lived  in  thofe  days,   and  I  believe  it   came  from 
Thurloe,    that   Cromwell  was    in   treaty  with   Spain,  and 
ready  to  turn  his  arms  againft  France  when  he  died.      If  this 
fad  was  certain,  as  little  as  I  honor  his  memory,  1  mould  have 
fome  regret  that  he  died   fo  foon.     But  whatever  his  inten- 
tions were,  we  muft  charge  the  Pyrenean  treaty,  and  the  fatal 
confequences   of  it,  in-  great  meafure  to  his  account.     The 
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Spaniards  abhorred  the  thought  of  marrying  their  Infanta  to 
Lewis  the  fourteenth.  It  was  on  this  point  that  they  broke 
the  negociation  Lionne  had  begun  :  and  your  lordmip  will 
perceive,  that  if  they  refumed  it  afterwards,  and  offered  the 
m-irriage  they  had  before  rejected,  Cromwell's  league  with 
France  was  a  principal  inducement  to  this  alteration  of  their 
refolutions. 

The  precife  point  at  which  the  fcales  of  power  turn,  like 
that  of  the  folftice  in  either  tropic,  is  imperceptible  to  com- 
mon obfervation  :  and,  in  one  cafe  as  in  the  other,  fome  pro- 
grefs  muft  be  made  hi  the  new  direction,  before  the  change  is 
perceived.  They  who  are  in  the  finking  fcale,  for  in  the  po- 
litical balance  of  power,  unlike  to  all  others,  the  fcale  that 
is  empty  finks,  and  that  which  is  full  rifes ;  they  who  are  in 
the  finking  fcale  do  not  ealily  come  off  from  the  habitual 
prejudices  of  fuperior  wealth,  or  power,  or  fkill,  or  courage, 
nor  from  the  confidence  that  thefe  prejudices  infpire.  They 
who  are  in  the  rifing  fcale  do  not  immediately  feel  their 
ftrength,  nor  affume  that  confidence  in  it  which  fuccefsful 
experience  gives  them  afterwards.  They  who  are  the  moft 
concerned  to  watch  the  variations  of  this  balance,  mif-judge 
often  in  the  fame  manner,  and  from  the  fame  prejudices.  They 
continue  to  dread  a  power  no  longer  able  to  hurt  them,  or  they 
continue  to  have  no  apprehenfions  of  a  power  that  grows 
daily  more  formidable.  Spain  verified  the  firft  obfervation  at 
the  end  of  the  fecond  period,  when,  proud  and  poor,  and 
enterprifing  and  feeble,  fhe  flill  thought  herfelf  a  match  for 
France.  France  verified  the  fecond  obfervation  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  third  period,  when  the  triple  alliance  flopped  the 
progrefs  of  her  arms,  which  alliances  much  more  consider- 
able were  not  able  to  effect  afterwards.  The  other  principal 
powers  of  Europe,  in  their  turns,  have  verified  the  third  ob- 
fervation 
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fervation    in   both  it's  parts,   through   the   whole  courfe  of 

this  period. 

When  Lewis  the  fourteenth  took  the  administration  of  af- 
fairs into  his  own  hands,  about  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred  and  fixty,  he   was   in   the   prime  of  his  age,  and  had, 
what  princes  feldom  have,   the  advantages  of  youth  and  thofe 
of  experience  together.      Their   education  is  generally   bad  ; 
for  which  reafon  royal  birth,  that  gives  a  right  to  the  throne 
among  other  people,  give  an  abfolute  exclulicn  from  it  among 
the  Mamalukes.      His  was,  in  all  refpects,  except  one,  as  bad 
as  that  of  other  princes.     He  jefted  fometimes  on  his  own  ig- 
norance ;  and  there  were  other  defects  in  his  character,  owing 
to  his  education,  which  he  did  not   fee.     But   Mazarin   had 
initiated  him  betimes  in  the  myfteries  of  his  policy.     He  had 
feen  a  great  part  of  thofe  foundations  laid,  on  which  he   was 
to   raife  the  fabric   of  his  future  grandeur  :  and  as  Mazarin 
rinifhed  the  work  that  Richelieu  began,  he  had  the  leflbns  of 
one,  and   the  examples  of  both,  to  infrrucT:   him.     He   had 
acquired  habits  of  fecrecy  and   method,   in   bulinefs  ;  of  re- 
serve, difcretion,  decency,  and  dignity,  in  behaviour.     If  he 
was  not  the  greateft  king,  he  was  the  beft  ador  of  majefty  at 
leaft,  that  ever  filled  a  throne.     He  by  no  means  wanted  that 
courage  which  is  commonly  called  bravery,  tho  the  want  of  it 
was  imputed  to  him  in  the  midft  of  his  greateft  triumphs : 
nor  that  other  courage,  lefs  oftentatious  and  more  rarely  found, 
calm,   fteady,  perfeverinp;  refolution  ;  which  feems  to  arife  lefs 
from  the  temper  of  the  body,  and  is  therefore  called   courage 
of  the  mind.     He  had  them  both  moft  certainly,  and  I  could 
produce  unqueftionable  anecdotes  in  proof.     He  was,  in  one 
word,  much  fuperior  to  any  prince  with  whom  he  had  to  do, 
when  he  began  to  govern.     He  was  furrounded  with  great 
captains  bred  in  former  wars,  and  with  great  miniftcrs  bred  in 
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the  fame  fchool  as   himfelf.     They   who  had  worked  under 
Mazarin  worked  on  the  fame  plan  under  him  ;   and  as  ti;  j 
had  the  advantages  of  genius  and  experience  over  moft  of  the 
minifters  of  other  countries,   fo   they  had   another  advantage 
over  thofe  who  were  equal  or  fuperior  to  them  :  the  advantage 
or  ferving  a  matter  whofe  absolute  power  was  eftablifhed  ;  and 
the  advantage  of  a  fituation  wherein   they  might  exert   their 
whole  capacity  without  contradiction  ;  over  that,  for  inftance, 
wherein  your  lordfliip's  great  grand-father  was  placed,  at   the 
fame  time,  in  England,  and  Johm  de  Wit   in  Holland.     A- 
mong  thefe  ministers,  Colbert  muft   be   mentioned   particu- 
larly upon  this  occasion  ;  becaufe  it  was  he  who  improved  the 
wealth,  and  confequently  the  power  of  France  extremely,   by 
the  order  he  put  into  the  finances,  and  by  the  encouragement 
he  gave  to   trade  and  manufactures.     The  foil,  the  climate, 
th^  iituation  of  France,  the  ingenuity,   the  induftry,  the  viva- 
city of  her  inhabitants  are  fuch  ;  (he  has  fo  little  want  of  the 
product  of  other  countries,   and  other  countries  have  fo  many 
real  or  imaginary  wants  to  be  fupplied  by  her  ;  that  when  me 
is  not  at  war  with  all  her  neighbours,  when  her  domeftic  quiet 
is  preferved  and   any   tolerable  adminiftration  of  government 
prevails,  fhc   muft;   grow    rich  at  the  expence  of  thofe  who 
trade,  and  even  of  thofe  who  do  not  open  a  trade,  with  her. 
Her  bawbles,  her  modes,  the  follies  and  extravagancies  of  her 
luxury,  coft  England,  about  the  time  we  are  fpeaking  of,  lit- 
tle lefs  than  eight  hundred  thoufand   pounds  fterling  a   year, 
and  other  nations  in  their  proportions.     Colbert   made  the 
moft  of  all  thefe  advantageous   circumftances,  and  whilft   he 
filled  the  national  fpunge,  he  taught  his   fucceifors   how   to 
fqueeze  it ;  a  fecret  that  he  repented  having  difcovered,  they 
fay,  when  he  faw  the  immenfe   fums   that  were   neceflary  to 
fupply  the  growing  magnificence  of  his  mailer. 

This 
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This  was  the  character  of  Lewis   the  fourteenth,  and   this 
was  the  flate  of  his  kingdom  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
per'od.     If  his   power   was  great,  his   pretenfions   were    flill 
greater.     He  had  renounced,  and  the  Infanta  with  his  confent 
had  renounced,  all  right   to  the   fucceilicn   of  Spain,  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms  that  the  precaution  of  the  councils  of  Madrid 
could  contrive.     No  matter  ;   he  confented  to  thefe  renuncia- 
tions,  but  your  lordfhip  will  find  by  the  letters  of  Mazarin, 
and  by  other  memorials,   that  he  acted  on  the  contrary  prin- 
ciple, from  the  firft,  which  he  avowed  foon  afterwards.    Such 
a  power,  and  fuch  pretenfions,  mould  have  given,  one  would 
think,  an  immediate  alarm  to  the  reft  of  Europe.      Philip  the 
fourth  was  broken  and  decayed,   like   the  monarchy   he   go- 
verned.     One  of  his  fons  died,  as  I  remember,  during  the  ne- 
gotiations that  preceded   the   year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  fixty:  and  the  furvivor,   who  was   Charles    the   fecond, 
rather  languished,  than  lived,  from   the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
So  dangerous  a  contingency,  therefore,   as   the   union   of   the 
two  monarchies  of  France  and  Spain,    being   in   view   forty 
years  together ;  one  would  imagine,  that  the  principal  powers 
of  Europe  had  the  means  of  preventing  it  conftantly  in  view 
during  the  fame  time.     But  it  was  otherwife.     France  acted 
very  fyftematically  from  the  year  one   thoufand   fix  hundred 
and  fixty,  to  the  death  of  king  Charles  the  fecond  of  Spain. 
She  never  loft  fight  of  her  great  object,    the  fucceilion  to  the 
whole  Spanifh  monarchy  ;  and  me  accepted  the  will  of  the 
king  of  Spain  in  favor  of  the  duke  of  Anjou.     As  (he  ne- 
ver loft  fight  of  her  great  object  during  this  time,   fo   fhe  loft 
no  opportunity  of  increafing  her  power  while  fhe  waited   for 
that  of  fucceeding  in  her  pretenfions.     The  two   branches  of 
Auftria  were  in  no  condition  of  making  a  confiderable  oppo- 
fition  to  her  defigns  and  attempts.     Holland,  who  of  all  other 
powers  was  the  moft  concerned  to  oppofe  them,  was  at  that 

time 
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time  under  two  influences  that  hindered  her  from  purfuing  her 
true  intereft.  Her  true  intereft  was  to  have  ufed  her  utmoft 
endeavors  to  unite  clofely  and  intimately  with  England  on  the 
reftoration  of  king  Charles.  She  did  the  very  contrary. 
John  de  Wit,  at  the  head  of  the  Louveftein  faction,  govern- 
ed. The  intereft  of  his  party  was  to  keep  the  houfe  of  Orange 
down :  he  courted  therefore  the  friend/hip  of  France,  and 
neglected  that  of  England.  The  alliance  between  our  nation 
and  the  Dutch  was  renewed,  I  think,  in  one  thoufand  fix 
hundred  and  fixty  two  ;  but  the  latter  had  made  a  defenfive 
league  with  France  a  little  before,  on  the  fuppofition  princi- 
pally of  a  war  with  England.  The  war  became  inevitable 
very  foon.  Cromwell  had  chaftifed  them  for  their  ufurpa- 
tions  in  trade,  and  the  outrages  and  cruelties  they  had  com- 
mitted ;  but  he  had  not  cured  them.  The  fame  fpirit  conti- 
nued in  the  Dutch,  the  fame  refentments  in  the  Englim  :  and 
the  pique  of  merchants  became  the  pique  of  nations.  France 
entered  into  the  war  on  the  fide  of  Holland  ;  but  the  little  af- 
fiftance  fhe  gave  the  Dutch  fhewed  plainly  enough  that  her 
intention  was  to  make  thefe  two  powers  wafte  their  ftrength 
againft  one  another,  whilft  me  extended  her  conquefts  in  the 
Spanifh  Low  Countries.  Her  invaflon  in  thefe  provinces  ob- 
liged De  Wit  to  change  his  conduct.  Hitherto  he  had  been 
attached  to  France  in  the  clofeft  manner,  had  led  his  republic 
to  ferve  all  the  purpofes  of  France,  and  had  renewed  with  the 
marfhal  D'Estrades  a  project  of  dividing  the  Spanim  Ne- 
therlands between  France  and  Holland,  that  had  been  taken 
up  formerly,  when  Richelieu  made  ufe  of  it  to  flatter  their 
ambition,  and  to  engage  them  to  prolong  the  war  againft 
Spain.  A  project;  not  unlike  to  that  which  was  held  out  to 
them  by  the  famous  preliminaries,  and  the  extravagant  barrier- 
treaty,  in  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  nine  ;  and  which 
engaged  them  to  continue  a  war  on  the  principle  of  ambition, 
Vol.  II.  E  e  e  into 
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into  which  they  had  entered  with  more  reaibnable  and  more 

moderate  views. 

As  the  private  interefts  of  the  two  De  Wits  hindered  that 
common- wealth  from  being  on  her  guard,  as  early  as  (he 
ought  to  have  been,  againft  France,  fo  the  miflaken  policy 
of  the  court  of  England,  and  the  fhort  views,  and  the  profufe 
temper  of  the  prince  who  governed,  gave  great  advantages 
to  Lewis  the  fourteenth  in  the  purfuit  of  his  defigns.  He 
bought  Dunkirk :  and  your  lordffiip  knows  how  great  a  cla- 
mor was  raifed  on  that  occafion  againft  your  noble  anceftor ; 
as  if  he  alone  had  been  anfwerable  for  the  meafure,  and  his 
intereft  had  been  concerned  in  it.  I  have  heard  our  late  friend 
Mr.  George  Clark  quote  a  witnefs,  who  was  quite  unexcep- 
tionable, but  I  cannot  recal  his  name  at  prefent,  who,  many 
years  after  all  thefe  tranfactions,  and  the  death  of  my  lord 
Clarendon,  affirmed,  that  the  earl  of  Sandwich  had  owned 
to  him,  that  he  himfelf  gave  his  opinion,  among  many  others, 
officers,  and  minifters,  for  felling  Dunkirk.  Their  reafons 
could  not  be  good,  I  prefume  to  lay ;  but  feveral,  that  might 
be  plaufible  at  that  time,  are  eafily  guefted.  A  prince  like 
king  Charles,  who  would  have  made  as  many  bad  bargains  as 
any  young  fpendthrifr,  for  money,  finding  himfelf  thus  back- 
ed, we  may  afTure  ourfelves,  was  peremptorily  determined  to 
fell  :  and  whatever  your  great  grand-father's  opinion  was,  this 
I  am  able  to  pronounce  upon  my  own  experience,  that  his 
treaty  for  the  fale  is  no  proof  he  was  of  opinion  to  fell.  When 
the  refolution  of  felling  was  once  taken,  to  whom  could  the 
file  be  made  ?  To  the  Dutch  ?  No.  This  meafure  would 
h  ve  been  at  leaft  as  impolitic,  and,  in  that  moment,  perhaps 
more  odious  than  the  other.  To  the  Spaniards  ?  They  were 
unable  to  buy  :  and,  as  low  as  their  power  was  funk,  the  prin- 
ciple of  oppofing  it  ftill  prevailed.     I  have  fometimes  thought 

that 
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that  the  Spaniards,  who  were  forced  to  make  peace  with  Por- 
tugal, and  to  renounce  all  claim  to  that  crown,    four   or  five 
years  afterwards,   might  have  been  induced  to  take  this  refolu- 
tion  then  ;  if  the  regaining  Dunkirk  without  any  expence  had 
been  a  condition  propofed  to  them  ;  and  that  the  Portuguefe, 
who,   notwithstanding  their  alliance  with  England  and  the  in- 
direct fuccours  that  France  afforded  them,  were   little    able, 
after  the  treaty  efpecially,  to  fupport  a  war  againft  Spain,  might 
have  been  induced  to  pay  the  price  of  Dunkirk,  for   fo  great 
an    advantage    as  immediate   peace  with  Spain,   and  the  ex- 
tinction of  all  foreign  pretences  on  their  crown.     But  this  fpe- 
culation  concerning  events  fo  long  ago   paffed    is  not  much 
to  the  purpofe  here.     I  proceed  therefore  to  obferve,  that  not- 
withftanding the  fale  of  Dunkirk,  and  the  fecret  leanings  of 
our  court  to  that  of  France,  yet  England  was  firft  to  take 
the  alarm,  when  Lewis   the   fourteenth   invaded  the   Spanifh 
Netherlands  in  one   thoufand  fix  hundred  and   fixty  feven  : 
and  the  triple  alliance  was  the  work  of  an   Englifh  minifter. 
It  was  time  to  take  this  alarm ;  for  from  the  moment  that  the 
king  of  France  claimed  a  right  to  the  county  of  Burgundy, 
the   duchy  of  Brabant,  and  other  portions  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries that  devolved  on  his  queen  by  the  death  of  her  father  Phi- 
lip the  fourth,  he   pulled   off   the   mafk  entirely.     Volumes 
were  written  to  eftablifh,  and  to   refute   this  fuppofed  right. 
Your  lordfhip  no  doubt  will  look  into  a  controverfy  that   has 
employed  fo  many  pens  and  fo  many  fwords ;   and   I   believe 
you  will  think  it  was  fufficiently  bold  in  the  French,  to  argue 
from  cuftoms,  that  regulated  the  courfe  of  private  fucceflions 
in  certain  provinces,  to  a  right  of  fucceeding  to  the  fovtreignty 
of  thofe  provinces :   and  to  aflert  the  divifibility  of  the   Spa- 
nifli monarchy,   with   the  fame  breath  witli  which  they  affert- 
ed  the  indivifibility  of  their  own  ;  altho  the 'proof i  in  one  cafe 
were  juft  as  good  as   the  proofs  in  the  other,  and  the  funda- 
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mental  law  of  indiviiibility  was  at  leaft  as  good  a  law  in  Spain, 
as  either  this  or  the  Salique  law  was  in  France.  But  however 
proper  it  might  be  for  the  French  and  Auftrian  pens  to  enter 
into  long  difcuffions,  and  to  appeal,  on  this  great  occafion, 
to  the  reft  of  Europe ;  the  reft  of  Europe  had  a  fhort  objec- 
tion to  make  to  the  plea  of  France,  which  no  fophifms,  no 
quirks  of  law  could  evade.  Spain  accepted  the  renunciations 
as  a  real  fecurity  :  Fiance  gave  them  as  fuch  to  Spain,  and  in 
effect  to  the  reft  of  Europe.  If  they  had  not  been  thus  given, 
and  thus  taken,  the  Spaniards  would  not  have  married  their 
Infanta  to  the  king  of  France,  whatever  diftrefs  they  might 
have  endured  by  the  prolongation  of  the  war.  Thefe  renun- 
ciations were  renunciations  of  all  rights  whatfbever  to  the  whole 
Spanifh  monarchy,  and  to  every  part  of  it.  The  provinces 
claimed  by  France  at  this  time  were  parts  of  it.  To  claim 
them,  was  therefore  to  claim  the  whole  ;  for  if  the  renuncia- 
tions were  no  bar  to  the  rights  accruing  to  Mary  Theresa 
on  the  death  of  her  father  Philip  the  fourth,  neither  could 
they  be  any  to  the  rights  that  would  acrue  to  her  and  her 
children,  on  the  death  of  her  brother  Charles  the  fecond  : 
an  unhealthful  youth,  and  who  at  this  inftant  was  in  imme- 
diate danger  of  dying ;  for  to  all  the  complicated  diftempers 
he  brought  into  the  world  with  him,  the  fmall-pox  was  added. 
Your  lordfhip  fees  how  the  fatal  contingency  of  uniting  the 
two  monarchies  of  France  and  Spain  flared  mankind  in 
the  face  ;  and  yet  nothing,  that  I  can  remember,  was  done 
to  prevent  it :  not  fo  much  as  a  guaranty  given,  or  a  declara- 
tion made  to  afTert  the  validity  of  thefe  renunciations,  and  for 
fecuring  the  effect  of  them.  The  triple  alliance  indeed  Hop- 
ed the  progrefs  of  the  French  arms,  and  produced  the  treaty 
of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  But  England,  Sweden,  and  Holland, 
the  contracting  powers  in  this  alliance,  feemed  to  look,  and 
probably  did  look,  no  farther.  France  kept  a  great  and  im- 
portant 
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portant  part  of  what  me  had   furprifed  or  ravifhed,  or  pur- 
chafed  ;    for  we  cannot  lay  with  any  propriety   that  fhe  con- 
quered :   and  the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  fet  all  they  faved 
to  the  account  of  gain.     The  German  branch  of  Auftria  had 
been  reduced  very  low  in  power  and  in   credit   under  Ferdi- 
nand the  third,   by  the  treaties  of  Weftphalia,  as  I  have  faid 
already.      Lewis    the   fourteenth    maintained,    during    many 
years,  the  influence  thefe  treaties  had  given   him   among   the 
princes  and   ftates  of  the  empire.     The   famous   capitulation 
made  at  Frankfort  on  the  election  of  Leopold,  who  fucceed- 
ed  Ferdinand  about  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred   and 
fifty  feven,  was  encouraged  by  the   intrigues   of  France :  and 
the  power  of  France  was  looked  upon  as  the  fole  power   that 
could  ratify  and  fecure  effectually  the  obfervation   of  the  con- 
ditions then  made.     The  league  of  the  Rhine  was  not  renew- 
ed I  believe  after  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty 
fix  ;  but  tho  this  league  was  not  renewed,  yet  fome  of  thefe 
princes  and  ftates  continued  in  their  old  engagements  with 
France :  whilft  others  took  new  engagements  on  particular  oc- 
cafions,  according  as  private  and  fometimes  very  paultry  inter- 
efts,  and  the  emiffaries  of  France  in  all  their  little  courts,  dif- 
pofed  them.     In   fhort  the  princes  of  Germany  mewed  no 
alarm  at  the  growing  ambition  and  power  of  Lewis  the  four- 
teenth, but  contributed  to  encourage  one,  and  to  confirm  the 
other.      In  fuch  a  ftate  of  things  the  German  branch  was  lit- 
tle able  to  affiit  the  Spanifh  branch   againft   France,  either  in 
the  war  that  ended  by  the  Pyrenean  treaty,  or  in  that  we  are 
fpeaking    of   here,    the   fhort  war  that  began  in   one   thou- 
fand  fix    hundred   and   fixty   (even,  and  was  ended   by   the 
treaty    of   Aix   la    Chapelle    in    one    thoufand    fix    hundred, 
and  fixty  eight.     But  it  was  not  this  alone  that  di fabled  the 
emperor  from   acting  with   vigor  in  the  caufe  of  his  family 
then,  nor  that  has  rendered    the    houfe   of   Auftria  a  dead 
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weight  upon  all  her  allies  ever  fince.     Bigotry,   and  its   infe- 
parable   companion,   cruelty,    as  well  as  the  tyranny  and  ava- 
rice of  the  court  of  Vienna,  created  in  thofe  days,  and  has  main- 
tained in  ours,  almoft  a  perpetual   diverfion   of  the   imperial 
arms  from  all  effectual  oppofition  to  France.     I  mean  to  fpeak 
of  the  troubles  in  Hungary.     Whatever  they  became  in  their 
progrefs,  they  were  caufed  originally  by  the  ufurpations    and 
persecutions  of  the  emperor  :   and  when  the  Hungarians  were 
called  rebels  firft,  they  were  called  fo  for  no  other  reafon  than 
this,  that  they  would  not  be  flaves.     The   dominion  of  the 
emperor  being  lefs  fupportable  than   that  of  the  Turks,  this 
unhappy  people  opened  a  door  to  the  latter  to  infeft  the  em- 
pire, inftead  of  making  their  country  what  it  had  been  be- 
fore, a  barrier  againft  the  Ottoman  power.     France  became 
a  fure,  tho  fecret  ally  of  the  Turks,  as  well  as  the  Hungari- 
ans, and  has  found  her  account  in  it,  by  keeping   the  empe- 
ror in  perpetual  alarms  on  that  fide,  while  fhe  has  ravaged  the 
empire  and  the  Low  Countries  on  the  other.     Thus  we  faw, 
thirty  two  years  ago,  the  arms  of  France  and  Bavaria  in  pof- 
feffion  of  PafTau,  and  the   mal-contents  of  Hungary   in   the 
fuburbs  of  Vienna.     In  a  word,  when  Lewis  the  fourteenth 
made  the  firft  effay  of  his  power,  by  the  war  of  one  thoufand 
fix    hundred   and   fixty-feven,  ~and  founded,  as   it  were,  the 
councils  of  Europe  concerning  his  pretentions  on  the  Spanifh 
fucceilion,  he  found  his  power  to  be  great  beyond  what  his 
neighbours,  or  even  he  perhaps  thought  it:  great  by  the  wealth, 
and  greater  by  the  united  fpirit  of  his  people  ;  greater  ftill  by 
the  ill  policy,  and  divided  interefts   that  governed  thofe  who 
had  a  fuperior  common  intereft  to  oppofe  him.   He  found  that 
the  members  of  the  triple  alliance  did  not  fee,  or  feeing   did 
not  think  proper  to  own  that  they  faw,  the  injuftice,  and  the 
confequence  of  his  pretentions.     They  contented  themfelves 
to  give  to  Spain  an  aft  of  guaranty  for  fecuring  the  execution 
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of  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  He  knew  even  then  how 
ill  the  guaranty  would  be  obferved  by  two  of  them  at  leaft,  by 
England  and  by  Sweden.  The  treaty  itfelf  was  nothing  more 
than  a  composition  between  the  bully  and  the  bullied.  Tour- 
nay,  and  Lille,  and  Doway,  and  other  places  that  I  have  for- 
got, were  yielded  to  him  :  and  he  reftored  the  county  of  Bur- 
gundy, according  to  the  option  that  Spain  made,  againft  the 
intereft  and  the  expectation  too  of  the  Dutch,  when  an  op- 
tion was  forced  upon  her.  The  king  of  Spain  compounded 
for  his  poflemon:  but  the  emperor  compounded  at. the  fame 
time  for  his  fucceffion,  by  a  private  eventual  treaty  of  parti- 
tion, which  the  commander  of  Gremonville  and  the  count 
of  Aversberg  figned  at  Vienna.  The  fame  Leopold,  who 
exclaimed  fo  loudly,  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  ninety 
eight,  againft  any  partition  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  and 
refufed  to  fubmit  to  that  which  England  and  Holland  had 
then  made,  made  one  himfelf  in  one  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred and  fixty  eight,  with  fo  little  regard  to  thefe  two  pow- 
ers, that  the  whole  ten  provinces  were  thrown  into  the  lot  of 
France. 

There  is  no  room  to  wonder  if  fuch  experience  as  Lewis 
the  fourteenth  had  upon  this  occafion,  and  fuch  a  face  of  af- 
fairs in  Europe,,  railing  his  hopes,  raifed  his  ambition  :  and, 
if,  in  making  peace  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  he  meditated  a  new 
war,  the  war  of  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy  two  ; 
the  preparations  he  made  for  it,  by  negotiations  in  all  parrs, 
by  alliances  wherever  he  found  ingreflion,  and  by  the  increnfe 
of  his  forces,  were  equally  proofs  of  ability,  induftry,  and 
power.  I  fhall  not  defctnd  into  thefe  particulars:  your  lord- 
fhip  will  find  them  pretty  well  detailed  in  the  memorials  of 
that  time.  But  one  of  the  alliances  he  made  I  muft  mention, 
tho    I   mention    it  with  the  utmofr,  regret  and  indignation. 
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England  was  fatally  engaged  to  act  a  part  in  this  confpiracy 
againft  the  peace  and  the  liberty  of  Europe,  nay,  againft  her 
own  peace  and  her  own  liberty ;  for  a  bubble's  part  it  was, 
equally  wicked  and  impolitic.  Forgive  the  terms  I  ufe,  my 
lord :  none  can  be  too  ftrong.  The  principles  of  the  triple 
alliance,  juft  and  wife,  and  worthy  of  a  king  of  England, 
were  laid  afide.  Then,  the  progrefs  of  the  French  arms  was 
to  be  checked,  the  ten  provinces  were  to  be  faved,  and  by 
having  them  the  barrier  of  Holland  was  to  be  preferved.  Now, 
we  joined  our  counsels  and  our  arms  to  thofe  of  France,  in  a 
project,  that  could  not  be  carried  on  at  all,  as  it  was  eafy  to 
torefee,  and  as  the  event  fhewed,  unlefs  it  was  carried  on 
againft  Spain,  the  emperor,  and  moft  of  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  the  Dutch  ;  and  which  could  not  be 
carried  on  fuccersfully,  without  leaving  the  ten  provinces 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  France,  and  giving  her  pretence 
and  opportunity  of  ravaging  the  empire,  and  extending  her 
conquefts  on  the  Rhine.  The  medal  of  Van  Beuninghen, 
and  other  pretences  that  France  took  for  attacking  the 
ftates  of  the  Low  Countries,  were  ridiculous.  They  im- 
pofed  on  no  one  :  and  the  true  objecl:  of  Lewis  the  four- 
teenth was  manifeft  to  all.  But  what  could  a  king  of  England 
mean?  Charles  the  fecond  had  reafons  of  refentment  againft 
the  Dutch,  and  juft  ones  too  no  doubt.  Among  the  reft,  it 
was  not  eafy  for  him  to  forget  the  affront  he  had  fuffered,  and 
the  lofs  he  had  fuftained,  when,  depending  on  the  peace  that 
was  Teady  to  be  figned,  and  that  was  figned  at  Breda  in  July, 
he  neglected  to  fit  out  his  fleet ;  and  when  that  of  Holland, 
commanded  by  Ruyter,  with  Cornelius  De  Wit  on  board 
as  deputy  or  commiflloner  of  the  ftates,  burnt  his  fhips  at 
Chatham  in  June.  The  famous  perpetual  edi&,  as  it  was 
called  but  did  not  prove  in  the  event,  againft  the  election  of  a 
ftate- holder,  which  John   De   Wit  promoted,  carried,  and 
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obliged  the  prince  of  Orange  to  fvvear  to  maintain  a  very  few 
days  after  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  at  Breda,  might  be  ano- 
ther motive  in  the  breaft  of  king  Charles  the  fecond :  as  it 
was  certainly  a  pretence  of  revenge  on  the  Dutch,  or  at  leaft  on 
the  De  Wits  and  the  Louveftein  fadtion,  that  ruled  almofl  dek 
potically  in  that  commonwealth.  But  it  is  plain  that  neither 
thefe  reafons,  nor  others  of  a  more  ancient  date,  determined 
him  to  this  alliance  With  France ;  fince  he  contracted  the 
triple  alliance  within  four  or  five  months  after  the  two 
events,  I  have  mentioned,  happened.  What  then  did  he 
mean  ?  Did  he  mean  to  acquire  one  of  the  feven  provinces, 
and  divide  them,  as  the  Dutch  had  twice  treated  for  the  divi- 
fion  of  the  ten,  with  France  ?  I  believe  not ;  but  this  I  believe, 
that  his  inclinations  were  favorable  to  the  popifh  intereft  in 
general,  and  that  he  meant  to  make  himfelf  more  abfplute  at 
home ;  that  he  thought  it  neceffary  to  this  end  to  humble  the 
Dutch,  to  reduce  their  power,  and  perhaps  to  change  the  form 
of  their  government ;  to  deprive  his  fubjects  of  the  corref- 
pondence  with  a  neighboring  protectant  and  free  ftate,  and 
of  all  hope  of  fuccour  and  fupport  from  thence  in  their  op- 
position to  him  ;  in  a  word  to  abet  the  defigns  of  France  on 
the  continent,  that  France  might  abet  his  defigns  on  his  own 
kingdom.  This,  I  fay,  I  believe  ;  and  this  I  mould  venture 
to  affirm,  if  I  had  in  my  hands  to  produce,  and  was  at  liberty 
to  quote,  the  private  relations  I  have  red  formerly,  drawn  up 
by  thofe  who  were  no  enemies  to  fuch  defigns,  and  on  the 
authority  of  thofe  who  were  parties  to  them.  But  whatever 
king  Charles  the  fecond  meant,  certain  it  is,  that  his  conduct 
eftablifhed  the  fuperiority  of  France  in  Europe. 

But  this  charge,  however,  muft  not  be  confined  to  him 
alone.  Thofe  who  were  nearer  the  danger,  thofe  who  were 
expofed  to  the  immediate  attacks  of  France,  and   even  thofe 
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who  were  her  rivals  for  the  fame  fucceffion,  having  either 
ailifted  her,  or  engaged  to  remain  neuters,  a  ftrange  fata- 
lity prevailed,  and  produced  fuch  a  conjuncture  as  can  hardly 
be  paralleled  in  hiftory.  Your  lordfhip  will  obferve  with 
aftonifhment,  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  one  thou- 
fand  fix  hundred  and  feventy  two,  all  the  neighbors  of  France, 
adting  as  if  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  her,  and  fome 
as  if  they  had  much  to  hope,  by  helping  her  to  opprefs  the 
Dutch  and  fharing  with  her  the  fpoils  of  that  commonwealth. 
u  Delenda  eft  Carthago,"  was  the  cry  in  England,  and  feem- 
ed  too  a  maxim  on  the  continent. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  fame  year,  you  will  obferve  that  all 
thefe  powers  took  the  alarm,  and  began  to  unite  in  oppofition 
to  France.  Even  England  thought  it  time  to  intcrpofe  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Dutch.  The  confequences  of  this  alarm,  of  this 
fudden  turn  in  the  policy  of  Europe,  and  of  that  which  hap- 
pened, by  the  maffacre  of  the  De  Wits,  and  the  elevation 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  in  the  government  of  the  feven 
provinces,  faved  thefe  provinces,  and  Hopped  the  rapid  pro- 
grefs  of  the  arms  of  France.  Lewis  the  fourteenth  indeed 
furprifed  the  feven  provinces  in  this  war,  as  he  had  furprifed 
the  ten  in  that  of  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty  feven, 
and  ravaged  defencelefs  countries  with  armies  fufficient  to 
conquer  them,  if  they  had  been  prepared  to  refift.  In  the 
war  of  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy  two,  he  had 
little  lefs  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men  on  foot, 
befides  the  bodies  of  Englifb,  Svvifs,  Italians,  and  Swedes, 
that  amounted  to  thirty  or  forty  thoufand  more.  With  this 
mighty  force  he  took  forty  places  in  forty  days,  impofed  ex- 
travagant conditions  of  peace,  played  the  monarch  a  little 
while  at  Utrecht ;  and  as  foon  as  the  Dutch  recovered  from 
their  confternation,    and,    animated   by   the   example  of  the 
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prince  of  Orange  and  the  hopes  of  fuccour,  refufed  thefe 
conditions,  he  went  back  to  Verfailles,  and  left  his  generals  to 
carry  on  his  enterprize  :  which  they  did  with  fo  little  fuccels, 
that  Grave  and  Maeftricht  alone  remained  to  him  of  all  the 
boafted  conquefts  he  had  made  ;  and  even  thefe  he  offered 
two  years  afterwards  to  reftore,  if  by  that  conceflion  he  could 
have  prevailed  on  the  Dutch  at  that  time  to  make  peace  with 
Kim.  But  they  were  not  yet  difpofed  to  abandon  their  allies; 
for  allies  now  they  had.  The  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain 
had  engaged  in  the  quarrel  againft  France,  and  many  of  the 
princes  of  the  empire  had  done  the  fame.  Not  all.  The  Ba- 
varian continued  obftinate  in  his  neutrality,  and,  to  mention 
no  more,  the  Swedes  made  a  great  diverfion  in  favor  of  France 
in  the  empire  ;  where  the  duke  of  Hanover  abetted  their 
defigns  as  much  as  he  could,  for  he  was  a  zealous  partifan  of 
France,  tho  the  other  princes  of  his  houfe  acted  for  the  com- 
mon caufe.  I  defcend  into  no  more  particulars.  The  war 
that  Lewis  the  fourteenth  kindled  by  attacking  in  fo  violent 
a  manner  the  Dutch  commonwealth,  and  by  making  fo  arbi- 
trary an  ufe  of  his  firft  fuccefs,  became  general,  in  the  Low 
Countries,  in  Spain,  in  Sicily,  on  the  upper  and  lower  Rhine, 
in  Denmark,  in  Sweden,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Germany 
belonging  to  thefe  two  crowns ;  on  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Ocean,  and  the  Baltic.  France  fupported  this  war  with  ad- 
vantage on  every  fide  :  and  when  your  lordfhip  confiders  in 
what  manner  it  was  carried  on  againft  her,  you  will  not  be 
furprifed  that  fhe  did  fo.  Spain  had  fpirit,  but  too  little 
ftrength  to  maintain  her  power  in  Sicily,  where  Meflina  had 
revoked  ;  to  defend  her  frontier  on  that  fide  of  the  Pyrenees; 
and  to  relift  the  great  efforts  of  the  French  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. The  empire  was  divided  ;  and,  even  among  the 
princes  who  aded  againft  France,  there  was  neither  union  in 
their  councils,  nor  concert  in  their  projects,  nor  order  in  pre- 
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parations,  nor  vigor  in  execution  :  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  there 
was  not,  in  the  whole  confederacy,  a  man  whofe  abilities  could 
make  him  a  match  for  the  prince  of  Conde'  or  the  marfhal 
of  Turenne  ;  nor  many  who  were  in  any  degree  equal  to 
Luxemburg,  Crequi,  Schomberg,  and  other  generals  of  in- 
ferior note,  who  commanded  the  armies  of  France.  The  em- 
peror took  this  very  time  to  make  new  invasions  on  the  liber- 
ties of  Hungary,  and  to  opprefs  his  protectant  fubjects.  The 
prince  of  Orange  alone  acted  with  invincible  firmnefs,  like  a 
patriot,  and  a  hero.  Neither  the  ftductions  of  France  nor 
thofe  of  England,  neither  the  temptations  of  ambition  nor 
thofe  of  private  intereft,  could  make  him  fwerve  from  the  true 
intereft  of  his  country,  nor  from  the  common  intereft  of  Eu- 
rope. He  had  raifed  more  fieges,  and  loft  more  battles,  it 
was  faid,  than  any  general  of  his  age  had  done.  Be  it  i~o. 
But  his  defeats  were  manifeftly  due  in  great  meafure  to  cir- 
cumftances  independent  on  him  :  and  that  fpirit,  which  even 
thefe  defeats  could  not  deprefs,  was  all  his  own.  He  had  dif- 
ficulties in  his  own  commonwealth  ;  the  governors  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  Low  Countries  crofted  his  meafures  fometimes  ;  the  Ger- 
man allies  difappointed  and  broke  them  often  :  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  was  frequently  betrayed.  He  was  fo  per- 
haps even  by  Souches,  the  imperial  general ;  a  Frenchman 
according  to  Bayle,  and  a  penfioner  of  Louvois  according  to 
common  report,  and  very  ftrong  appearances.  He  had  not 
yet  credit  and  authority  fufheient  to  make  him  a  centre  of 
union  to  a  whole  confederacy,  the  foul  that  animated  and 
directed  fo  great  a  body.  He  came  to  be  fuch  afterwards ; 
but  at  the  time  fpoken  of,  he  could  not  take  fo  great  a 
part  upon  him.  No  other  prince  or  general  was  equal  to  it  : 
and  the  confequences  of  this  defect  appeared  almoft  in  every 
operation.  France  was  furrounded  by  a  multitude  of  enemies, 
all  intent  to  demolifh  her  power.     But,   like   the   builders  of 
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Babel,    they  fpoke  different    languages :    and   as  thofe    could 
not  build,   thefe  could  not  demolifh,  for  want  of  underftand- 
ing  one  another.      France   improved    this   advantage    by   her 
arms,  and  more   by  her   negotiations.     Nimeghen    was,  after 
Cologn,  the  fcene  of  thefe.    England  was  the  mediating  power, 
and  I  know  not  whether  our  Charles  the  fecond  did  not  ferve 
her  purpofes  more  ufefully  in  the  latter,  and    under   the  cha- 
racter of  mediator,  than  he  did  or  could  have  done  by  joining 
his  arms  to  her's,  and  acting  as   her  ally.     The   Dutch    were 
induced  to  lign  a  treaty  with  him,  that  broke  the  confederacy, 
and  gave  great  advantage  to  France  :   for  the  purport  of  it  was 
to  oblige  France  and  Spain  to  make  peace  on  a  plan  to  be  pro- 
pofed  to  them,  and  no  mention  was  made  in  it  of  the  other  allies 
that  1  remember.      The  Dutch  were  glad  to  get  out  of  an  ex- 
penhve  war.     France  promifed  to  reftore  Maeftricht  to  them, 
and  Maeftricht  was  the  only  place  that  remained  unrecovered 
of  all  they  had   loft.     They  dropped  Spain  at   Nimeghen,  as 
they  had  dropped  France  at  Munfter  ;  but  many  circumftances 
concurred  to  give  a  much  worfe  grace  to  their  abandoning  of 
Spain,   than  to  their  abandoning  of  France.      I  need  not   fpe- 
cify  them.      This  only  I  would  obferve  :   when   they   made  a 
feparate  peace  at  Munfter,   they  left  an  ally  who  was  in   con- 
dition to  carry  on  the  war   alone   with  advantage,  and   they 
prefumed  to  impoie  no  terms  upon  him  :   when   they  made   a 
kparate  peace  at  Nimeghen,  they  abandoned  an  ally  who  was 
in  no  condition  to  carry  on  the  war  alone,  and    who  was   re- 
duced to  accept  whatever  terms  the  common  enemy  prefcrib- 
ed.      In  their  great  diftrefs  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
feventy  three,  they  engaged  to  reftore   Maeftricht  to  the  Spa- 
niards as  foon  as  it  mould  be  retaken :  it  was  not  retaken,  and 
they  accepted  it   for  themielves   as  the  price    of  the   feparate 
peace  they  made  with  France.     The  Dutch  had  engaged  far- 
ther, to  make  neither  peace  nor  truce  with  the  king  of  France, 
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till  that  prince  contented  to  reftore  to  Spain    all  he  had   con- 
quered   fince    the   Pyrenean   treaty.     But   far    from   keeping 
this  promife  in  any  tolerable  degree,   Lewis  the  fourteenth  ac- 
quired, by  the  plan  impofed  on   Spain  at  Nimeghen,  befides 
the  county  of  Burgundy,  fo  many  other  countries   and  towns 
on  the  fide  of  the  ten  Spanifh  provinces,  that  thefe,  added  to 
the  places  he  kept  of  thofe  which  had  been  yielded  to  him  by 
the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  (for  fome   of  little  confequence 
he  reflored)  put  into  his  hands  the   principal  ftrength  of  that 
barrier,  againft  which  we  goaded  ourfelves  almoft  to  death   in 
the  laft  great  war;  and  made  good  the  faying  of  the  marmal 
of  Schomberg,    that  to  attack  this   barrier    was  to   take  the 
beaft  by  his  horns.     I  know  very  well  what  may   be   faid  to 
excufe  the  Dutch.     The  emperor  was  more  intent  to  tyrannize 
his  fubjects  on  one  fide,  than  to   defend   them  on   the  other. 
He  attempted  little  againft  France,  and  the  little  he   did   at- 
tempt was  ill- ordered,   and  worfe  executed.      The  aftiftance  of 
the  princes  of  Germany  was  often  uncertain,  and  always  ex- 
pensive.    Spain    was    already   indebted   to   Holland  for  great 
fums ;  greater  ftill  muft  be  advanced  to  her  if  the  war  conti- 
nued: and  experience  mewed  that  France  was  able,  and  would 
continue,  to  prevail  againft  her  prefent  enemies.      The    triple 
league  had  flopped  her  progrefs,   and  obliged  her  to  abandon 
the  county  of  Burgundy  ;   but  Sweden  was  now   engaged    in 
the  war  on  the  fide  of  France,  as  England  had    been  in  the 
beginning  of  it :   and  England  was  now  privately  favorable  to 
her  interefts,  as  Sweden  had  been  in  the  beginning  of  it.     The 
whole  ten  provinces  would  have  been  fubdued    in    the  courfe 
of  a  few  campaigns  more  :  and  it  was  better  for  Spain    and 
the  Dutch  too,  that  part  fhould  be  faved   by  accepting  a  fort 
of  compoiition,  than    the   whole    be    rifqued    by  refufing   ir. 
This  might  be  alledged  to  excufe   the  conduct  of  the  States 
General,  in  imposing  hard  terms  on  Spain  ;   in   making   none 
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for  their  other  allies,  and  in   figning   alone  :   by   which    fteps 
they    gave   France    an   opportunity  that    fhe   improved   with 
great    dexterity  of  management,    the    opportunity    of  treat- 
ing with  the  confederates  one  by  one,  and  of  beating  them  by 
detail  in  the  cabinet,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  as  me  had   often  done 
in  the  field.     I  mall  not  compare  thefe   reafons,  which    were 
but  too  well  founded    in   fad:,  and  rauft   appear   plaufible  at 
leaft,   with  other  confiderations  that  might  be,  and   were  at 
the  time,  infifted  upon.      I  confine   myfelf  to  a  few  obferva- 
tions,   which  every  knowing  and  impartial  man   muft   admit. 
Your  lordfhip  will   obferve,  firft,  that   the    fatal    principle  of 
compounding  with  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  from  the  time   that 
his  pretenfions,   his  power,  and  the  ufe  he  made  of  it,   began 
to  threaten  Europe,  prevailed  ftill  more  at  Nimeghen  than   it 
had  prevailed  at  Aix  :   fo  that  altho  he  did  not  obtain  to   the 
full  all  he  attempted,  yet  the   dominions  of  France   were   by 
common  confent,  on  every  treaty,  more  and  more  extended ; 
her  barriers  on  all   fides  were  more  and   more  ftrengthened  ; 
thofe  of  her  neighbours  were  more  and  more  weakened  ;  and 
that   power,  which  was  to  aflert  one  day,  againft  the   reft   of 
Europe,  the   pretended  rights  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  to  the 
Spanifh  monarchy,   was  more  and  more  eftablifhed,   and  ren- 
dered truly  formidable  in  fuch  hands  at  leaft,  during  the  courfe 
or  the  firft  eighteen  years  of  the  period.      Your  lordfhip  will 
pleafe  to  obferve,  in  the  fecond  place,   that  the  extreme  weak- 
nefs  of  one  branch  of  Auftria,  and  the  miferable  conduct  of 
both  ;   the  poverty  of  fome  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,   and 
the  difunion,   and  to  fpeak  plainly,   the    mercenary    policy   of 
all  of  them  ;   in  fhort,  the  confined  views,  the   falfe  notions, 
and,  to  fpeak  as  plainly  of  my  own  as  of  other   nations,  the 
iniquity  of  the  councils  of  England,   not   only  hindered    the 
growth  of  this  power  from  being  flopped  in  time,   but  nurfed 
it  up  into  ftrength  almoft  infuperable  by  any  future  confede- 
racy. 
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racy.  A  third  obfervation  is  this :  If  the  excufes  made  for 
the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  at  Nimeghen  are  not  fuflicient,  they 
too  muft  come  in  for  their  fhare  in  this  condemnation,  even 
after  the  death  of  the  De  Wits  ;  as  they  were  to  be  con- 
demned moft  juftly,  during  the  adminiftration,  for  abetting 
and  favoring  France.  If  thefe  excufes,  grounded  on  their 
inability  to  purfue  any  longer  a  war,  the  principal  profit  of 
which  was  to  accrue  to  their  confederates,  for  that  was  the 
cafe  after  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy  three, 
or  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy  four,  and  the  prin- 
cipal burden  of  which  was  thrown  on  them  by  their  confe- 
derates ;  if  thefe  are  fufficient,  they  fhould  not  have  acted, 
for  decency's  fake  as  well  as  out  of  good  policy,  the  part  they 
did  act  in  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eleven,  and  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  twelve,  towards  the  late  queen, 
who  had  complaints  of  the  fame  kind,  in  a  much  higher  de- 
gree and  with  circumftances  much  more  aggravating,  to  make 
of  them,  of  the  emperor,  and  of  all  the  princes  of  Germany  ; 
and  who  was  far  from  treating  them  and  their  other  allies,  at  that 
time,  as  they  treated  Spain  and  their  other  allies  in  one  thou- 
fand fix  hundred  and  feventy  eight.  Immediately  after  the 
Dutch  had  made  their  peace,  that  of  Spain  was  figned  with 
France.  The  emperor's  treaty  with  this  crown  and  that  of 
Sweden  was  concluded  in  the  following  year:  and  Lewis  the 
fourteenth  being  now  at  liberty  to  affift  his  ally,  whilfl:  he 
had  tied  up  the  powers  with  whom  he  had  treated  from  af- 
fifting  theirs,  he  foon  forced  the  king  of  Denmark  and  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  to  reftore  all  they  had  taken  from 
the  Swedes,  and  to  conclude  the  peace  of  the  north  In  all 
thefe  treaties  he  gave  the  law,  and  he  was  now  at  the 
higheft  point  of  his  grandeur.  He  continued  at  this  point 
for  feveial  years,  and  in  this  heiglith  of  his  power  he  pre- 
pared  tho£-   alliances  againft  it,  under  the   weight  of  which 
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he  was  at  laft  well-nigh  oppreffed  ;  and  might  have  been 
reduced  as  low  as  the  general  interefl  of  Europe  required, 
if  fome  of  the  caufes,  which  worked  now,  had  not  conti- 
nued to  work  in  his  favor,  and  if  his  enemies  had  not  prov- 
ed, in  their  turn  of  fortune,  as  infatiable  as  profperity  had 
rendered  him. 

After  he  had  made  peace  with  all  the  powers  with  whom 
he  had  been  in  war,  he  continued  to  vex  both  Spain  and  the 
empire,  and  to  extend  his  conquefts  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  on  the  Rhine,  both  by  the  pen  and  the  fword.  He 
erected  the  chambers  of  Metz  and  of  Brifach,  where  his  own 
fubjefts  were  profecutors,  witnefles,  and  judges  all  at  once. 
Upon  the  deciiions  of  thefe  tribunals,  he  feized  into  his  own 
hands,  under  the  notion  of  dependencies  and  the  pretence  of 
reunions,  whatever  towns  or  diffric"ts  of  country  tempted  his 
ambition,  or  fuited  his  conveniency  :  and  added,  by  thefe  and 
by  other  mean?,  in  the  midft  of  peace,  more  territories  to 
rhofe  the  late  treaties  had  yielded  to  him,  than  he  could  have 
got  by  continuing  the  war.  He  a£ted  afterwards,  in  the  fup- 
port  of  all  this,  without  any  bounds  or  limits.  His  glory  was 
a  reafon  for  attacking  Holland  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  feventy  two,  and  his  conveniency  a  reafon  for  many  of 
the  attacks  he  made  on  others  afterwards.  He  took  Luxem- 
burg by  force  ;  he  dole  Strafburg  ;  he  bought  Cafal  :  and, 
whilft  he  waited  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  to  his  family 
the  crown  of  Spain,  he  was  not  without  thoughts,  nor  hopes 
perhaps,  of  bringing  into  it  the  imperial  crown  likewife.  Some 
of  the  cruelties  he  exercifed  in  the  empire  may  be  afcribed  to 
his  difappointment  in  this  view  :  I  fay  fome  of  them,  becaufe 
in  the  war  that  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeghen,  he  had  al- 
ready exercifed  many.  Tho  the  French  writers  endeavor  to 
Hide  over  them,   to  palliate  them,  and  to  impute  them  parti- 
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cularly  to  the  Englim  that  were  in  their  fervice  ;  for  even 
this  one  of  their  writers  has  the  front  to  advance  :  yet  thefe 
cruelties,  unheard  of  among  civilized  nations,  muft  be  granted 
to  have  been  ordered  by  the  counfels,  and  executed  by  the 
arms  of  France,   in  the  Palatinate,  and  in  other  parts. 

If  Lewis  the  fourteenth  could  have  contented  himfelf  with 
the  acquisitions  that  were  confirmed  to  him  by  the  treaties  of 
one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy  eight,  and  one  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  feventy  nine,  and  with  the  authority  and  re- 
putation which  he  then  gained  ;  it  is  plain  that  he  would  have 
prevented  the  alliances  that  were  afterwards  formed  againft 
him,  and  that  he  might  have  regained  his  credit  amongft  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  where  he  had  one  family- alliance  by 
the  marriage  of  his  brother  to  the  daughter  of  the  elector 
Palatine,  and  another  by  that  of  his  fon  to  the  fifter  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  ;  where  Sweden  was  clofely  attached  to 
him,  and  where  the  fame  principles  of  private  intereffc  would 
have  foon  attached  others  as  clofely.  He  might  have  remain- 
ed not  only  the  principal,  but  the  directing  power  of  Europe, 
and  have  -held  this  rank  with  all  the  glory  imaginable,  till 
the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain,  or  fome  other  objedt,  of  great 
ambition,  had  determined  him  to  act  another  part.  But  in- 
ftead  of  this,  he  continued  to  vex  and  provoke  all  thofe  who 
were,  unhappily  for  them,  his  neighbors,  and  that,  in 
many  inftances,  for  trifles.  An  example  of  this  kind  occurs 
to  mc.  On  the  death  of  the  duke  of  DruxPonts,  he  feized 
that  little  inconiiderable  duchy,  without  any  regard  to  the 
indifputable  right  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  to  the  fervices  that 
crown  had  rendered  him,  or  to  the  want  he  might  have  of 
that  alliance  hereafter.  The  confequence  was,  that  Sweden 
entered  with  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Spain,  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  and  the  States  General,  into  the  alliance  of  guaranty, 
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as  it  was  called,  about  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred 
and  eighty  three,  and  into  the  famous  league  of  Auiburg,  in 
one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty  fix. 

Since   I   have   mentioned   this  league,  and  fince  we   may 
date  from  it  a  more  general,  and  more  concerted  oppofition  to 
France,   than  there  had  been  before;  give  me  leave   to   recal 
fome  of  the  reflections  that  have  prefented  themfelves  to  my 
mind,  in  confidering  what  I  have  red,  and  what  I  have  heard 
related,  concerning  the  parages  of  that  time.      They  will    be 
of  ufe  to  form  our  judgment  concerning  later  paflages.    If  the 
king  of  France  became  an  object  of  averfion  on  account  of 
any  invafions  he  made,  any  deviations  from  public  faith,   any 
barbarities  exercifed  where  his  arms  prevailed,  or  the  perfecu- 
tion  of  his  proteftant  fubjects ;   the  emperor  deferved   to   be 
fuch  an  objecl,  at  leafl  as  much  as  he,   on  the  fame  accounts. 
The  emperor  was  fo  too,   but  with   this   difference   relatively 
to  the  political  fyftem  of  the  weft :  the  Auftrian  ambition  and 
bigotry  exerted  themfelves  in  diftant  countries,  whofe  interefts 
were  not  confidered  as  a  part  of  this   fyftem  ;   for  otherwife 
there  would  have  been  as  much  reafon  for  aflifting  the  people 
of  Hungary  and  of  Traniylvania  againft  the  emperor,  as  there 
had  been  formerly  for  aflifting  the  people  of  the  feven  united 
provinces  againft  Spain,  or  as  there  had  been   lately  for  aflift- 
ing them  againft  France  u  but   the  ambition   and    bigotry    of 
Lewis  the  fourteenth  were  exerted  in  the  Low  Countries,  on 
the  Rhine,    in  Italy,  and  in  Spain,  in  the  very  midft  of  this 
fyftem,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  and  with  fuccefs  that  could  not  fail 
to  fubvert  it   in  time.     The  power  of  the   houfe  of  Auftria, 
that  had  been  feared    too  long,   was   feared  no  longer  :   and 
that  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  by  having  been  feared  too  late, 
was  now  grown  terrible.     The  emperor  was  fo  intent   on  the 
eftablifhment  of  his  abfolute  power  in  Hungary,  that  he  ex- 
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pofed  the  empire  doubly  to  defolation  and  ruin  for  the  fake  of 
it.     He  left  the  frontier  almoft  quite  defencelefs  on  the  fide  of 
the  Rhine,  againft  the  inroads  and  ravages  of  France  :   and  by 
(hewing  no  mercy  to  the  Hungarians,  nor  keeping  any   faith 
with  them,  he  forced  that  miferable  people  into  alliances  with 
the    Turk,  who   invaded    the  empire  and   befieged  Vienna. 
Even   this  event  had  no  effect  upon  him.     Your  lordfhip  will 
find,    that    Sobieski    king  of  Poland,  who   had   forced    the 
Turks  to  raife  the  fiege,  and    had   fixed  the  imperial  crown 
that  tottered  on  his  head,  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  take 
thofe    meafures    by    which    alone    it  was   pofiible  to   cover 
the  empire,   to   fecure    the    king    of   Spain,    and  to  reduce 
that    power    who    was    probably    one    day   to    difpute    with 
him    this    prince's    fucceflion.       Tekeli    and    the    malcon- 
tents  made   fuch  demands  as  none  but  a   tyrant   could  re- 
fufe,    the  prelervation   of   their   antient  privileges,  liberty   of 
conlcience,  the  convocation  of  a  free  diet  or  parliament,  and 
others  of  lefs  importance.      All  was  in  vain.     The  war  conti- 
nued with  them,  and  with  the  Turks,  and  France  was  left  at 
liberty    to   pufh   her   enterprifes,    almoft   without   oppofition, 
againft  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries.    The  diftrefs  in  both 
was  (b  great,   that  the  States  General  faw  no  other  expedient 
for  flopping  the  progrefs  of  the  French  arms,  than  a  ceftation 
of  hoftilities,  or  a  truce  of  twenty  years  ;  which  they   nego- 
tiated,   and    which    was    accepted   by    the  emperor    and   the 
king    of    Spain,     on    the    terms   that   Lewis    the    fourteenth 
thought  fit  to  oiler.     By  thefe  terms  he  was-  to  remain  in   full 
and  quiet  pofleflion  of  all  he  had  acquired  fince  the  years  one 
thoufand  i\x  hundred  and  feventy  eight,  and  one  thoufand  fix 
hundred  and  feventy  nine;   among  which   acquifitions  that  of 
Luxemburg  and  that  of  Strafburg  were  comprehended.     The 
conditions  of  this  truce  were  fo  advantageous  to  Trance,   that 
all  her  intrigues  were  employed  to  obtain  a  definitive  treaty  of 
4  peace 
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peace  upon  the  fame  conditions.  But  this  was  neither  the  in- 
terest nor  the  intention  of  the  other  contracting  powers.  The 
imperial  arms  had  been  very  fuccefsful  againft  the  Turks. 
This  fuccefs,  as  well  as  the  troubles  that  followed  upon  it  in 
the  Ottoman  armies,  and  at  the  Porte,  gave  reafbnable  ex- 
pectation of  concluding  a  peace  on  that  fide  :  and,  this  peace 
concluded,  the  emperor,  and  the  empire,  and  the  king  of 
Spain  would  have  been  in  a  much  better  pofture  to  treat 
with  France.  With  thefe  views,  that  were  wife  and  juft,  the 
league  of  Aufburg  was  made  between  the  emperor,  the  kings 
of  Spain  and  Sweden  as  princes  of  the  empire,  and  the  other, 
circles  and  princes.  This  league  was  purely  defensive.  An 
exprefs  article  declared  it  to  be  fo  :  and  as  it  had  no  other- 
regard,  it  was  not  only  conformable  to  the  laws  and  conftitu- 
tions  of  the  empire,  and  to  the  practice  of  all  nations,  but 
even  to  the  terms  of  the  act  of  truce  fo  lately  concluded. 
This  pretence  therefore  for  breaking  the  truce,  feizing  the 
electorate  of  Cologn,  invading  the  Palatinate,  befieging  Phi- 
lipfburg,  and  carrying  unexpected  and  undeclared  war  into  the 
empire  could  not  be  fupported  :  nor  is  it  poffible  to  read  the 
reafons  publifhed  by  France  at  this  time,  and  drawn  from  her 
fears  of  the  imperial  power,  without  laughter.  As  little  pre- 
tence was  there  to  complain,  that  the  emperor  refufed  to  con- 
vert at  once  the  truce  into  a  definitive  treaty  ;  fince  if  he  had- 
done  ioy  he  would  have  confirmed  in  a  lump,  and  without 
any  difcuffion,  all  the  arbitrary  decrees  of  thole  chambers,  or 
courts,  that  France  had  erected  to  cover  her  ufurpation  ;  and. 
would  have  given  up  almoft  a  fixth  part  of  the  provinces  of 
the  empire,  that  France  one  way  or  other  had  pofTefted  her- 
itlf  of.  The  pretentions -of  the  duchefs  of  Orleans  on  the 
fucceiTion  of  her  father,  and  her  brother,  which  were  difputcd 
by  the  then  elector  Palatine,  and  were  to  be  determined  by 
the  laws  and  cuftcms  of  the  empire,  afforded  as  little  pretence 

for 
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for  beginning  this  war,  as  any  of  the  former  allegations.      The 
exclufion   of  the  cardinal  of  Furstenberg,  who    had    been 
elected  to  the  archbifhopric  of  Cologn,  was  capable  of  being 
aggravated  :  but  even  in  this  cafe  his  moft  chriftian  majefty  op- 
pofed  his  judgment  and  his  authority  againft  the  judgment  and 
authority  of  that  holy  father,   whole  eldeft  fon   he  was   proud 
to  be  called.     In  fhort,  the  true  reafon  why  Lewis  the  four- 
teenth began  that  cruel  war  with  the  empire,  two  years   after 
he  had  concluded  a  cefTation  of  hoftilities  for  twenty,  was  this: 
he  refblved  to  keep  what  he  had  got ;  and  therefore  he  refolv- 
ed  to  encourage  the  Turks  to  continue  the  war.     He  did  this 
effectually,  by  invading  Germany  at  the  very  inftant  when  the 
Sultan  was  fuing  for  peace.     Notwithftanding  this,  the  Turks 
were  in  treaty  again  the  following  year:  and  good  policy  fhould 
have  obliged  the  emperor,  fince  he  could   not  hope   to  carry 
on  this  war  and  that  againft  France,  at  the  fame  time,  with 
vigor  and  effect,  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  lead:  dangerous 
enemy  of  the  two.      The  decifion  of  his  difputes  with  France 
could   not   be  deferred,   his  defigns   againft    the  Hungarians 
were  in  part  accomplished,  for  his  fon  was  declared  king,  and 
the  fettlement  of  that  crown  in  his  family  was  made ;  and  the 
reft  of  thefe,  as  well  as  thofe  that  he  formed  againft  the  Turks, 
might  be  deferred.     But  the  councils  of  Vienna  judged   dif- 
ferently, and  inflfted  even  at  this  critical  moment  on  the  moft 
exorbitant  terms ;   on  f  jme  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  the  Turks 
fhewed  more  humanity  and  a  better  fenfe  of  religion  in   re- 
futing, than  they   in  a/king  them.      Thus   the   war  went  on 
in    Hungary,  and  proved  a   conftant   diveriion    in    favor  of 
France,  during    the   whole  courfe  of  that  which   Lewis   the 
fourteenth   began   at   this  time  ;   for  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz 
was  pofterior  to  that  of  Ryfvvic.     The  empire,  Spain,  Eng- 
land, and  Holland  engaged  in  the  war  with  France :  and   on 
them  the  emperor  left  the  burden  of  it.     In  the  fhort  war  of 
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one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty  feven,  he  was  not  fb  much 
as  a  party,  and  inftead  of  aflifting  the  king  of  Spain,  which, 
it  mu ft  be  owned,  he  was  in  no  good  condition  of  doing,  he 
bargained  for  dividing  that  prince's  fucceflion,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved  above.  In  the  war  of  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
feventy  two  he  made  fome  feeble  efforts.  In  this  of  one  thou- 
fand fix  hundred  and  eighty  eight  he  did  ft  ill  lefs  :  and  in  the 
war  which  broke  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century 
he  did  nothing,  at  leaft  after  the  firft  campaign  in  Italy,  and 
after  the  engagements  that  England  and  Holland  took  by  the 
grand  alliance.  In  a  word,  from  the  time  that  an  oppofition 
to  France  became  a  common  caufe  in  Europe,  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  has  been  a  clog  upon  it  in  many  inftances,  and  of 
confiderable  afliftance  to  it  in  none.  The  acceflion  of  Eng- 
land to  this  caufe,  which  was  brought  about  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty  eight,  might 
have  made  amends,  and  more  than  amends,  one  would 
think,  for  this  defect,  and  have  thrown  fuperiority  of  power 
and  of  fuccefs  on  the  fide  of  the  confederates,  with  whom 
fhe  took  part  againft  France.  This,  I  fay,  might  be  imagin- 
ed, without  over-rating  the  power  of  England,  or  underva- 
luing that  of  France ;  and  it  was  imagined  at  that  time.  How 
it  proved  otherwife  in  the  event ;  how  France  came  triumph- 
ant out  of  the  war  that  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Ryfwic,  and 
tho  fhe  gave  up  a  great  deal,  yet  preferved  the  greateft  and 
the  beft  part  of  her  conquefts  and  acquifitions  made  fince  the 
treaties  of  Weftphalia,  and  the  Pyrenees ;.  how  fhe  acquired, 
by  the  gift  of  Spain,  that  whole  monarchy  for  one  of  her 
princes,  tho  fhe  had  no  r^jafon  to  expcdl  the  leaft  part  of  it 
without  a  war  at  one  time,  nor  the  great  lot  of  it  even  by  a 
war  at  any  time  j  in  fhort,  how  fhe  wound  up  advantage- 
oufty  the  ambitious  fyftem  fhe  had  been  fifty  years  in  weav- 
ing ;  how  fhe  concluded  a  war,  in  which  fhe  was  defeated  on 
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every  fide,  and  wholly  exhaufted,  with  little  diminution  of 
the  provinces  and  barriers  acquired  to  France,  and  with  the 
quiet  pofleflion  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  to  a  prince  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon :  all  this,  my  lord,  will  be  the  fubjedt  of 
your  refearches,  when  you  come  down  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  laft  period  of  modern  hiftory. 


LETTER 


(  417  ) 


LETTER     VIII. 


The  fame  fubjedt  continued  from  the  year  one  thoufand   fix 
hundred  and  eighty-eight. 


YOUR  lordfhip  will  find,  that  the   objects  propofed  by 
the    alliance  of  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty 
nine  between  the  emperor  and  the  States,  to   which  England 
acceded,  and  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  whole   confe- 
deracy then  formed,  were  no  lefs  than  to  reftore  all  things  to 
the   terms  of  the  Weftphalian  and  Pyrenean  treaties,  by  the 
war ;  and  to  preferve  them  in  that  ftate,  after  the  war,  by  a 
defenfive  alliance  and  guaranty  of  the  fame  confederate  pow- 
ers againft  France.     The  particular  as  well  as  general   mean- 
ing of  this  engagement  was  plain  enough  :  and  if  it  had  not 
been  fo,  the  fenfe  of  it  would  have    been    fufficiently   deter- 
mined, by  that  feparate  article,  in  which  England   and  Hol- 
land obliged  themfelves  to  aflift  the   "  houfe   of  Auftria,   in 
<{   taking   and   keeping  pofTeflion   of  the  Spanifh  monarchy, 
<{   whenever  the  cafe  mould  happen  of  the  death  of  Charles 
"  the  fecbnd,  without  lawful  heirs."     This  engagement   was 
double,  and  thereby  relative  to  the  whole  political  fyftem  of" 
Europe,  alike  affected  by  the  power  and  pretentions  of  France. 
Hitherto  the  power  of  France  had  been  alone  regarded,   and 
her  pretentions  feemed  to  have  been  forgot :    or  to  what   pur- 
pofe  fhould  they  have  been  remembred,   whilft  Europe  was  (b 
unhappily  conftituted,  that   the   ftates  at   whole  expence  ih£ 
increafed  her  power,   and  their  friends  and  allies,  thought  that 
Vol.  II.  H  h  h  '      they 
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they  did  enough  upon  every  occafion  if  they  made  fome  tole- 
rable compofition  with  her  ?  They  who  were  not  in   circum- 
ftances  to  refufe  confirming  prefent,    were  little  likely  to  take 
effectual  meafures  againft  future  ufurpations.     But   now,   as 
the  alarm  was  greater  than  ever,   by  the  outrages  that   France 
■  rjad  committed,   and  the  intrigues  (he  had  carried  on  ;  by  the 
little  regard  me  had  fhewn  to  public  faith,  and  by  the  airs  of 
authority  me  had  aflumed  twenty  years  together  :    fo  was  the 
fpirit  againft  her  raifed  to  an  higher  pitch,  and  the  means  of 
reducing  her  power,  or  at  leaft  of  checking  it,  were  increafed. 
The  princes  and   flates  who    had    neglected  or  favored  the 
growth   of  this  power,  which  all  of  them  had  done  in  their 
turns,  faw  their  error  ;   faw  the  neceflity  of  repairing  it,  and 
faw  that  unlefs  they  could  check  the  power  of  France,   by 
uniting  a  power  fuperior  to  hers,  it  would  be  impoflible   to 
hinder  her  from  fucceeding  in  her  great  defigns  on  the  Spanifh 
fucceflion.     The  court  of  England  had  fubmitted,  not  many 
years  before,  to  abet  her  ufurpations,   and   the  king  of  Eng- 
land had  ftooped  to  be  her  penfioner.     But   the  crime  was 
not  national.     On  the   contrary,   the  nation  had   cried   out 
loudly  againft  it,   even    whilft  it  was   committing :  and    as 
foon    as    ever  the    abdication  of  king  James,  and    the  ele- 
vation of  the  prince    of  Orange   to  the   throne  of  England 
happened,  the  nation  engaged  with  all  imaginable  zeal  in  the 
common  caufe  of  Europe,  to  reduce  the  exorbitant  power  of 
France,  to  prevent  her  future  and  to  revenge  her  paft  attempts ; 
for  even  a  fpirit  of  revenge  prevailed,  and  the  war  was  a  war 
of  anger  as  well  as  of  intereft. 

Unhappily  this  zeal  was  neither  well  conducted,  nor  well 
feconded.  It  was  zeal  without  fuccefs  in  the  firft  of  the  two 
wars  that  followed  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
eighty  eight ;  and  zeal  without  knowledge,  in  both  of  them. 
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I  enter  into  no  detail  concerning  the  events  of  thefe  two  wars. 
This  only  I  obferve  on  the  firft  of  them,  that  the   treaties  of 
Ryfwic  were  far  from    anfwering  .the  ends  propofed  and  the 
engagements  taken  by  the  firft  grand  alliance.     The  power 
of  France,  with  refpect  to  extent  of  dominions  and  ftrength 
of  barrier,  was   not  reduced   to  the  terms  of  the  Pyrenean 
treaty,  no  not  to  thofe  of  the  treaty  of  Nimeghen.     Lorrain 
was  reftored  indeed  with   very  confiderable   referves,  and    the 
places  taken  or  ufurped  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine, :  but 
then  Strafburg  was  yielded  up  abfolutely   to  France  by   the 
emperor,  and  by  the  empire.     The  conceiTions^to  Spain,  were 
great,  but  fo  were  the  conquefts  and  the  encroachments  made 
upon  her  by  France,  fince  the  treaty  of  Nimeghen  :  and  fhe 
got  little  at  Ryfwic,  I  believe  nothing  more  than   fhe  had 
faved  at  Nimeghen   before.     All  thefe  conceflions,  however, 
as  well  as  the  acknowledgment  of  king  William,  and  others  ° 
made  by  Lewis  the  fourteenth  after  he  had  taken  Ath  and  Bar- 
celona, even  during  the  courfe  of  the  negotiations,  compared 
with  the  lofles  and  repeated  defeats  of  the  allies  and   the  ill 
ftate  of  the  confederacy,  furprifed  the  generality  of  mankind, 
who  had  not  been  accuftomed  to  fo  much  moderation  and  ge- 
nerofity  on  the  part  of  this  prince.     But  the  pretentions  of 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon  on  the  Spanifh  fuccefiion  remained  the 
fame.     Nothing  had  been  done  to  weaken  them  ;  nothing  was 
prepared  to  oppofe  them  :   and  the  opening  of  this  fuccefiion 
was  vifibly  at  hand ;   for  Charles  the  fecond  had  been  in  im- 
mediate danger  of  dying  about  this  time.     His  death  could  not 
be  a  remote  event :  and   all  the  good  queen's    endeavors  to 
be  got  with  child  had  proved  ineffectual.    The  league  diflblv- 
ed,  all  the  forces  of  the   confederates   difperfed,   and    many 
dilbanded  ;   France  continuing  armed,   her  forces    by  fea  and 
land  increafed  and  held  in  readinefs  to  act  on  all  fides,    it  was 
plain  that  the  confederates  had  failed"  in  the  firft  object  of  the 
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grand  alliance,  that  of  reducing  the  power  of  France;  by 
fucceeding  in  which  alone  they  could  nave  been  able  to  keep 
the  fecond  engagement,  that  of  fecuring  the  fuccefllon  of 
Spain  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

After  this  peace,  what  remained  to  be  done  ?  In  the  whole 
nature  of  things  there  remained  but  three.  To  abandon  all 
care  of  the  Spanim  fuccefllon  was  one  ;   to   compound  with 

.  .France  upon,  this  fuccefllon  was  another ;  and  to  prepare,  like 
her,  during  the  interval  of  peace,  to  make  an  advantageous 
war  whenever.  Charles  the  fecond  mould  die,  was  a  third. 
Now  the  hrft  of  thefe  was  to  leave  Spain,  and,  in  leaving' 
Spain,  to  leave  all  Europe  in  fome  fort  at  the  mercy  of  France; 
fince  whatever  difpofition  the  Spaniards  mould  make  of  their 
crown,    they  were  quite  unable  to  fupport  it  againft  France  ; 

„  fince  the  emperor  could  do  little  without  his  allies ;  and  fince 
Bavaria,  the  third  pretender,  could  do  ftill  lefs,  and  might 
find,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  his  account  perhaps  better  in  treating 
with  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  than  with  that  of  Auftria.  More 
needs  not  be  faid  on  this  head  ;  but  on  the  other  two,  which 
I  mail  confider  together,  feveral  facts  are  proper  to  be  men- 
tioned,  and  feveral  reflections  necefTary  to  be  made. 

We  might  have  counter- worked,  no  doubt,,  in  their  own 
methods  of  policy,  the  councils  of  France,  who  made  peace  to 
difTolve  the  confederacy,  and  great  concefllons,  with  very  fuf- 
picious  generoflty,  to  gain  the  Spaniards  l  we  might  have 
waited,  like  them,  that  is  in  arms,  the  death  of  Charles  the 
fecond,  and  have  fortified  in  the  mean  time  the  difpofltions 
of  the  king,  the  court  and  people  of  Spain,  againft  the  pre- 
tentions of  France :  we  might  have  made  the  peace,  which 
was  made  fome  time  after  that,  between  the  emperor  and  the 
Turks,  and  have  obliged  the  former  at   any  rate  to  have  fe- 
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cured  the  peace  of  Hungary,  and  to  have  prepared,  by  thefe 
and  other  expedients,  for  the  war  that  would  inevitably  break 
out  on  the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain* 

But  all  fuch  meafures  were  rendered  impracticable,  by  the 
emperor  chiefly.  Experience  had  fhewn,  that  the  powers  who 
engaged  in  alliance  with  him  muff,  expect  to  take  the  whole 
burden  of  his  caufe  upon  themfelves ;  and  that  Hungary  would 
maintain  a  perpetual  diverfion  in  favor  of  France,  fince  he 
could  not  refolve  to  lighten  the  tyrannical  yoke  he  had  efta- 
blifhed  in  that  country  and  in  Tranfilvania,  nor  his  minifies 
to  part  with  the  immenfe  confifcations  they  had  appropriated 
to  themfelves.  Paft  experience  mewed  this:  and  the  experi- 
ence that  followed  confirmed  it  very  fatally.  But  further  ; 
there  was  not  only  little  afliftance  to  be  expected  from  him  by 
thofe  who  mould  engage  in  his  quarrel :  he  did  them- hurt  of 
another  kind,  and  deprived  them  of  many  advantages  by  falfe 
meafures  of  policy  and  unfkilful  negotiations.  Whilft  the 
death  of  Chari.es  the  fecond  was  expected  almoft  daily,  the 
court  of  Vienna  feemed  to  have  forgot  the  court  of  Madrid, 
and  all  the  pretentions  on  that  crown.  When  the  count 
d'Harrach  was  fent  thither,  the  imperial  councils  did  fome- 
thing  worfe.  The  king  of  Spain  was  ready  to  declare  the 
archduke  Charles  his  fucceflbr ;  he  was  defirous  to  have  this 
young  prince  fent  into  Spain  :  the  bent  of  the  people  was  in 
favor  of  Aufbia,  or  it  had  been  fo,  and  might  have  been 
eafily  turned  the  fame  way  again  :.  at  court  no  cabal  was  yet 
formed  in  favor  of  Bourbon,  and  a  very  weak  intrigue  was  on 
foot  in  favor  of  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria.  Not  only 
Charles  might  have  been  on  the  fpot  ready  to  reap  the  fuc- 
ceflion,  but  a  German  army  might  have  been  there  to  defend 
it  ;  for  the  court  of  Madrid  infifled  on  having  twelve  thou- 
fandof  thefe  troops,  and,  rather  than  not  have  them,,  offered1. 
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to  contribute  to  the  payment  of  them  privately :  becaufe  it 
would  have  been  too  impopular  among  the  Spaniards,  and  too 
prejudicial  to  the  Auftrian  intereft,  to  have  had  it  known  that 
the  emperor  declined  the  payment  of  a  body  of  his  own 
troops  that  were  demanded  to  fecure  that  monarchy  to  his 
fon.  Thefe  propofals  were  half  refufed,  and  half  evaded : 
and  in  return  to  the  offer  of  the  crown  of  Spain  to  the  arch- 
duke, the  imperial  councils  afked  the  government  of  Milan  for 
him.  They  thought  it  a  point  of  deep  policy  to  fecure  the 
Italian  provinces,  and  to  leave  to  England  and  Holland  the 
care  of  the  Low  Countries,  of  Spain,  and  the  Indies.  By 
declining  thefe  propofals  the  houfe  of  Auftria  renounced  in 
fome  fort  the  whole  fuccelTion  :  at  leaft  {he  gave  England  and 
Holland  reafons,  whatever  engagements  thefe  powers  had 
taken,  to  refufe  the  harder  tafk  of  putting  her  into  pofTeflion 
t>y  force  ;  when  fhe  might  and  would  not,  procure  to  the 
Englifh  and  Dutch,  and  her  other  allies,  the  eafier  tafk  of 
defending  her  in  this  pofleflion. 

I  said  that  the  meafures  mentioned  above  were  rendered 
impracticable,  by  the  emperor  chiefly,  becaufe  they  were  ren- 
dered fo  likewife  by  other  circumflances  at  the  fame  conjunc- 
ture. A  principal  one  I  mail  mention,  and  it  mail  be  drawn 
from  the  ftate  of  our  own  country,  and  the  difpofition  of  our 
people.  Let  us  take  this  up  from  king  William's  acceflion 
to  our  crown.  During  the  whole  progrefs  that  Lewis  the  four- 
teenth made  towards  fuch  exorbitant  power,  as  gave  him  well- 
grounded  hopes  of  acquiring  at  laft  to  his  family  the  Spanifh 
monarchy,  England  had  been  either  an  idle  fpectator  of  all 
that  parted  on  the  continent,  or  a  faint  and  uncertain  ally 
againfl  France,  or  a  warm  and  fure  ally  on  her  fide,  or  a  par- 
tial mediator  between  her  and  the  powers  confederated  in  their 
common  defence.     The  revolution  produced  as  great  a  change 
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in  our  foreign  conduct,  as  in  our  domeftic  eftablifhment :  and 
our  nation  engaged  with  great  fpirk  in  the  war  of  one  thou- 
fand  fix  hundred  and  eighty  eight.  But  then  this  fpirit  was 
rafh,  prefumptuous,  and  ignorant,  ill  conducted  at  home,  and 
ill  feconded  abroad  :  all  which  has  been  touched  already, 
We  had  waged  no  long  wars  on  the  continent,  nor  been  very 
deeply  concerned  in  foreign  confederacies,  fince  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  hiftory  of  Edward  the  third, 
however,  and  of  the  firft  twelve  of  fifteen  years  of  Henry 
the  fixth  might  have  taught  us  fome  general  but  ufeful  leflbns,. 
drawn  from  remote  times,  but  applicable  to  the  prefent.  So 
might  the  example  of  Henry  the  eighth,  who  fquandered 
away  great  fums  for  the  profit  of  taking  a  town,  or  the  honor 
of  having  an  emperor  in  his  pay  j  and  who  divided  afterwarda 
by  treaty  the  Jcingdom  of  France  between  bimfelf  and  Charles 
the  fifth,  with  fuccefs  fo  little  anfwerable  to  fuch  an  under- 
taking, that  it  is  hard  to  believe  his  Imperial  and  Englifh  ma- 
jefty  were  both  in  earneft.  If  they  were  fo,  they  were  both 
the  bubbles  of  their  prefumption.  But  it  feems  more  likely> 
that  Henry  the  eighth  was  bubbled  on  this  oecafion  by  the 
great  hopes  that  Charles  held  out  to  flatter  his  vanity  :  as  he? 
had  been  bubbled  by  his  father-in-law  Ferdinand,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  in  the  war  of  Navarre.  But  thefe  re- 
flections were  not  made,  nor  had  we  enough  confidered  ther 
example  of  Elizabeth,  the  laft  of  our  princes  who  hadmade 
any  confiderable  figure  abroad,  and  from  whom  we  might 
have  learned  to  act  with  vigor,  but  to  engage  with  caution,, 
and  always  to  proportion  our  afli fiance  according  to  our  abili- 
ties, and  the  real  neceffities  of  our  allies.  The  frontiers  of" 
France  were  now  fo  fortified,  her  commerce  and  her  naval* 
force  were  fo  increafed,  her  armies  were  grown  fo  numerous,, 
her  troops  were  fo  difciplined,  fo  inured  to  war,  and  fo  ani- 
mated by  a  long  courfe  of  fuccefsful  campaigns,  that  they  who 
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looked  on  the  fituation  of  Europe  could  not  fail  to  fee  how 
difficult  the  enterprife  of  reducing  her  power  was  become. 
Difficult  as  it  was,  we  were  obliged,  on  every  account  and  by 
reafons  of  all  kinds,  to  engage  in  it :  but  then  we  mould  have 
engaged  with  more  forecaft,  and  have  conducted  ourfelves  in 
the  management  of  it,  not  with  lefs  alacrty  and  fpuit,  but 
with  more  order,  more  oeconomy,  and  a  better  application 
of  our  efforts.  But  they  who  governed  were  glad  to  engage 
us  at  any  rate  j  and  we  entered  on  this  great  fcheme  of 
action,  as  our  nation  is  too  apt  to  do,  hurried  on  by  the  ruling 
paflion  of  the  day.  I  have  been  told  by  feveral,  who  were 
on  the  ftage  of  the  world  at  this  time,  that  the  generality  of 
our  people  believed,  and  were  encouraged  to  believe,  the  war 
could  not  be  long,  if  the  king  was  vigorously  fupported  :  and 
there  is  a  humdrum  Speech  of  a  Speaker  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, I  think,  who  humbly  deiired  his  majefty  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  reconquering  his  ancient  duchy  of  Aquitain. 
We  were  Soon  awakened  from  thefe  gaudy  dreams.  In  feven  or 
eight  years  no  impreffion  had  been  made  on  France,  that 
was  befieged  as  it  were  on  every  fide  :  and  after  repeated  de- 
feats in  the  Low  Countries,  where  king  William  laid  the 
principal  flrefs  of  the  war,  his.  fole  triumph  was  the  retaking 
ifcJamur,  that  had  been  taken  by  the  French  a  few  years  be- 
fore. Unfuftained  by  fuccefs  abroad,  we  are  not  to  wonder 
that  the  fpirit  flagged  at  home  ;  nor  that  the  difcontents  of 
thofe  who  were  averfe  to  the  eftablifhed  government,  uniting 
with  the  far  greater  number  of  thofe  who  dilliked  the  admi- 
nistration, inflamed  the  general  difcontents  of  the  nation,  op- 
prcfild  with  taxes,  pillaged  by  ufurers,  plundered  at  fea,  and 
disappointed  at  land.  As  we  run  into  extremes  always,  fome 
would  have  continued  this  war  at  any  rate,  even  at  the  fame 
rate,  but  it  was  not  poffible  they  fhould  prevail  in  fuch  a 
fituation  of  affairs,   and  fuch  a  difpoSition  of  minds.     They 
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who  got  by  the  war,  and  made  immenfe  fortunes  by  the  ne- 
ceflities  of  the  public,  were  not  fo  numerous  nor  fo  powerful, 
as  they  have  been  fince.  The  moneyed  intereft  was  not  yet  a 
rival  able  to  cope  with  the  landed  intereft,  either  in  the  nation 
or  in  parliament.  The  great  corporations  that  had  been  erect- 
ed more  to  ferve  the  turn  of  party,  than  for  any  real  national 
ufe,  aimed  indeed  even  then  at  the  ftrength  and  influence 
which  they  have  fince  acquired  in  the  legislature  ;  but  they 
had  not  made  the  fame  progrefs  by  promoting  national  cor- 
ruption, as  they  and  the  court  have  made  fince.  In  friort, 
the  other  extreme  prevailed.  The  generality  of  people  grew 
as  fond  of  getting  out  of  the  war,  as  they  had  been  of  enter- 
ing into  it:  and  thus  far  perhaps,  confidering  how  it  had 
been  conducted,  they  were  not  much  to  be  blamed.  But  this 
was  not  all ;  for  when  king  William  had  made  the  peace,  our 
martial  fpirit  became  at  once  fo  pacific,  that  we  feemed  re- 
folved  to  meddle  no  more  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  at 
leaft  to  employ  our  arms  no  more  in  the  quarrels  that  might 
a  rife  there  :  and  accordingly  we  reduced  our  troops  in  Eng- 
land to  feven  thoufand  men. 

I  have  fometimes  confidered,  in  reflecting  on  thefe  paflages, 
what  I  mould  have  done,  if  I  had  fat  in  parliament  at  that 
time ;  and  have  been  forced  to  own  myfelf,  that  I  mould  have 
voted  for  difbanding  the  army  then  ;  as  I  voted  in  the  follow- 
ing parliament  for  cenfuring  the  partition  treaties.  I  am  forced 
to  own  this,  becaufe  I  remember  how  imperfect  my  notions 
were  of  the  fituation  of  Europe  in  that  extraordinary  crifi?, 
and  how  much  I  faw  the  true  intereft  of  my  own  country  in 
an  half  light.  But,  my  lord,  I  own  it  with  fome  fhame  ;  be- 
caufe in  truth  nothing  could  be  more  abfurd  than  the  conduct 
we  held.  What !  becaufe  we  had  not  reduced  the  power  of 
France  by  the  war,  nor  excluded  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  from 
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the  Spanim  fucceifion,  nor  compounded  with  her  upon  it  by 
the  peace  ;  and  becaufe  the  houfe  of  Auftria  had  not  helped 
herfelf,  nor  put  it  into  our  power  to  help  her  with  more  ad- 
vantage and  better  profpect  of  fuccefs were  we  to  leave  that 

whole  fucceilion  open  ro  the  invasions  of  France,  and  to  fuf- 
fer  even  the  contingency  to  fubfift,  of  feeing  thofe  monarchies 
united  ?  What !  becaufe  it  was  become  extravagant,  after  the 
trials  fo  lately  made,  to  think,  ourfelves  any  longer  engaged  by 
treaty,  or  obliged  by  good  policy,  to  put  the  houfe  of  Au- 
ftria in  pofleflion  of  the  whole  Spanifh  monarchy,  and  to  de- 
fend her  in  this  pofleflion  by  force  of  arms,  were  we  to  leave 
the  whole  at  the  mercy  of  France  ?  If  we  were  not  to  do  lb, 
if  we  were  not  to  do  one  of  the  three  things  that  I  faid  above 
remained  to  be  done,  and  if  the  emperor  put  it  out  of  our 
power  to  do  another  of  them  with  advantage  ;  were  we  to  put 
it  ftill  more  out  of  our  power,  and  to  wait  unarmed  for  the 
death  of  the  king  of  Spain  ?  In  fine,  if  we  had  not  the  prof- 
peel:  of  difputing  with  France,  fo  fuccefsfully  as  we  might 
have  had  it,  the  Spanifh  fucceilion,  whenever  it  mould  be 
open  ;  were  we  not  only  to  fliew  by  difarming,  that  we  would 
not  difpute  it  all,  but  to  cenfure  likewife  the  fecond  of  the 
three  things  mentioned  above,  and  which  king  William  put 
in  practice,  the  compounding  with  France,  to  prevent  if  pof- 
fible  a  war,  in  which  we  were  averfe  to  engage  ? 

Allow  me  to  pufh  thele  refle&ions  a  little  further,  and  to 
obferve  to  your  lordfhip,  that  if  the  propofal  of  fending  the 
archduke  into  Spain  had  been  accepted  in  time  by  the  impe- 
rial court,  and  taken  effect,  and  become  a  meafure  of  the  con- 
federacy, that  war  indeed  would  have  been  protraded  ;  but, 
France  could  not  have  hindered  the  paflage  of  this  prince  and 
his  German  forces :  and  our  fleet  would  have  been  better  em- 
ployed in  efcorting  them,  and  in  covering  the  coafts  of  Spain 
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and  of  the  dominions  of  that  crown  both  in  Europe  and  in 
America,  than  it  was  in  fo  many  unmeaning  expeditions  from 
the  battle  of  La  Hogue  to  the  end  of  the  war.  France  indeed 
would  have  made  her  utmoft  efforts  to  have  had  fatisfaction 
■on  her  pretentions,  as  ill  founded  as  they  were.  She  would 
have  ended  that  war,  as  we  began  the  next,  when  we  de- 
manded a  reafbnable  fatisfaclion  for  the  emperor  :  and  tho  I 
think  that  the  allies  would  have  had  in  very  many  refpe&s,  more 
advantage  in  defending  Spain,  than  in  attacking  France;  yet, 
upon  a  fuppofition  that  the  defence  would  have  been  as  ill 
conducted  as  the  attack  was,  and  that  by  confequence,  whe- 
ther Charles  the  fecond  had  lived  to  the  conclufion.  of  this 
war,  or  had  died  before  it,  the  war  muft  have  ended  in  fome 
partition  or  other ;  this  partition  would  have  been  made  by 
the  Spaniards  themfelves.  They  had  been  forced  to  compound 
with  France  on  her  former  pretentions,  and  they  muft  and 
they  would  have  compounded  on  thefe,  with  an  Auftrian 
prince  on  the  throne,  juft  as  they  compounded,  and  probably 
much  better  than  they  compounded,  on  the  pretentions  we 
fupported  againft  them,  when  they  had  a  prince  of  Bourbon 
on  their  throne.  France  could  not  have  diftreffed  the  Spani- 
ards, nor  have  over-run  their  monarchy,  if  they  had  been 
united  ;  and  they  would  have  been  united  in  this  cafe,  and 
fupported  by  the  whole  confederacy  :  as  we  diftreffed  both 
France  and  them,  over-run  their  monarchy  in  one  hemifphere, 
and  might  have  done  fb  in  both,  when  they  weredifunited,  and 
fupported  by  France  alone.  France  would  not  have  acted,  in 
fuch  negotiations,  the  ridiculous  part  which  the  emperor  acted 
in  thofe  that  led  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  nor  have  made  her 
bargain  worfe  by  negle&ing  to  make  it  in  time.  But  the  war 
ending  as  it  did,  tho  I  cannot  fee  how  king  William  could 
avoid  leaving  the  crown  of  Spain  and  that  entire  monarchy  at 
the  difcretion  of  Lewis   the   fourteenth,   otherwife  than   by 
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compounding  to  prevent  a  new  war  he  was  in  no  fort  prepared 
to  make  ;  yet  it  is  undeniable,  that  by  confenting  to  a   parti- 
tion of  their  monarchy,  he  threw  the  Spaniards  into  the  arms 
of  France.     The  firft  partition  might  have   taken  place,  per- 
haps, if  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria  had  lived,  whom  the 
French  and  Spaniards  too  would    have  feen   much   more  wil- 
lingly than  the  archduke  on  the  throne  of  Spain.     For  among 
all  the  parties  into  which  that  court  was  divided  in  one  thou- 
fand fix  hundred  and  ninety  eight,  when  this  treaty  was  made, 
that  of  Auftria  was  grown  the  weakeft,  by  the  difguft   taken 
at  a  German  queen,  and  at  the  rapacity  and  infolence  of  her 
favorites.     1'he  French  were  looked    upon  with  efteem   and 
kindnefs  at  Madrid ;  but  the  Germans  were  become,  or  grow- 
ing to  be,  objects  of  contempt  to  the  minifters,  and   of  aver- 
sion to  the  people.    The  electoral  prince  died  in  one  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  ninety  nine.     The  ftar  of  Auftria,  (b  fatal  to 
all  thofe  who  were  obftacles  to  the   ambition  of  that   houfe, 
prevailed ;   as  the  elector  exprefled  himfelf  in  the  firft  pangs  of 
his  grief.     The  ftate  of  things  changed   very   much   by   this 
death.     The  archduke  was  to  have  Spain  and  the  Indies,  ac- 
cording to  a  fecond  partition :  and  the   Spaniards,   who  had 
exprefled  great  refentment  at  the  firft,  were   pufhed   beyond 
their  bearing  by  this.     They  foon  appeared  to  be  (o  ;  for  the 
fecond  treaty  of  partition  was  figned  in  March  one   thoufand 
feven  hundred  ;  and  the  will  was  made,  to   the   beft    of  my 
remembrance,  in  the    O&ober   following.     I  fhall   not  enter 
here  into  many  particulars  concerning  thefe  great  events.    They 
will  be  related  faithfully,  and  I  hope    fully   explained,  in   a 
work  which  your  lordfhip  may  take  the  trouble  very  probably 
of  perufing  fome  time  or    other,  and  which   I   fhall  rather 
leave,   than  give  to  the  public.     Something  however  muft  be 
faid  more,  to  continue  and  wind  up  this  fummary  of  the  lat- 
ter period  of  modern  hiftory. 
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France  then  faw  her  advantage,  and  improved  it  no  doubt, 
tho  not  in  the  manner,  nor  with  the  circumftances,  that  fome 
lying  fcriblers  of  memorials  and  anecdotes  have  advanced. 
She  had  ient  one  of  the  ableft  men  of  her  court  to  that  of 
Madrid,  the  marmal  of  Harcourt,  and  me  had  stipulated  in 
the  fecond  treaty  of  partition,  that  the  archduke  fhould  go 
neither  into  Spain  nor  the  duchy  of  Milan,  during  the  life  of 
Charles  the  fecond.  She  was  willing  to  have  her  option  be- 
tween a  treaty  and  a  will.  By  the  acceptation  of  the  will, 
all  king  William's  meafures  were  broke.  He  was  unprepared 
for  war  as  much  as  when  he  made  thefe  treaties  to  prevent 
one  ;  and  if  he  meant  in  making  them,  what  fome  wife,  but 
refining  men  have  fufpected,  and  what  I  confefs  I  fee  no  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  only  to  gain  time  by  the  difficulty  of  execut- 
ing them,  and  to  prepare  for  making  war,  whenever  the  death 
of  the  king  of  Spain  mould  alarm  mankind,  and  rouze  his 
own  fubjects  out  of  their  inactivity  and  neglect  of  foreign  in- 
terefts :  if  {oy  he  was  difappointed  in  that  too ;  for  France 
took  pofteftion  of  the  whole  monarchy  at  once,  and  with 
univerfal  concurrence,  at  leaft  without  opposition  or  difficulty, 
in  favor  of  the  duke  of  Anjou.  By  what  has  been  obferved, 
or  hinted  rather  very  fhortly,  and  I  fear  a  little  confufedly,  it 
is  plain  that  reducing  the  power  of  France,  and  fecuring  the 
whole  Spanilli  fucceffion  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  were  two 
points  that  king  William,  at  the  head  of  the  Britifh  and 
Dutch  commonwealths  and  of  the  greateft  confederacy  Europe 
had  feen,  was  obliged  to  give  up.  All  the  acquifitions  that 
France  cared  to  keep  for  the  maintenance  of  her  power  were 
confirmed  to  her  by  the  treaty  of  Ryfwic  :  and  king  William 
allowed,  indirectly  at  leaft,  the  pretentions  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon  to  the  Spanifli  fucceffion,  as  Lewis  the  fourteenth 
allowed,  in  the  fame  manner,  thofe  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
by  the  treaties  of  partition.     Strange  Situation  !  in  which  no 
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expedient  remained  to  prepare  for  an  event,  vifibly  fo  near, 
and  of  fuch  vaft  importance  as  the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
but  a  partition  of  his  monarchy,  without  his  confent,  or  his 
knowledge !  If  king  William  had  not  made  this  partition, 
the  emperor  would  have  made  one,  and  with  as  little  regard 
to  trade,  to  the  barrier  of  the  feven  provinces,  or  to  the  ge- 
neral fyftem  of  Europe,  as  had  been  fhewed  by  him  when 
he  made  the  private  treaty  with  France  already  mentioned, 
in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty  eight.  The  minifters 
of  Vienna  were  not  wanting  to  infinuate  to  thofe  of  France 
overtures  of  a  feparate  treaty,  as  more  conducive  to  their  com- 
mon interefts  than  the  acceflion  of  his  imperial  majeity  to 
that  of  partition.-  But  the  councils  of  Verfailles  judged  very 
reafbnably,  that  a  partition  made  with  England  and  Holland 
would  be  more  effectual  than  any  other,  if  a  partition  was 
to  take  place  :  and  that  fuch  a  partition  would  be  juft  as  ef- 
fectual as  one  made  with  the  emperor,  to  furnifh  arguments 
to  the  emiffaries  of  France,  and  motives  to  the  Spanifh  coun- 
cils, if  a  will  in  favor  of  France  could  be  obtained.  I  repeat 
it  again  ;  I  cannot  fee  what  king  William  could  do  in  fuch 
circumflances  as  he  found  himfelf  in  after  thirty  years  ftruggle, 
except  what  he  did  :  neither  can  I  fee  how  he  could  do  what 
he  did,  efpecially  after  the  refentment  exprefled  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  furious  memorial  prefented  by  Canales  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  firft  treaty  of  partition,  without  apprehending  that 
the  confequence  would  be  a  will  in  favor  of  France  He  was  in 
the  worft  of  all  political  circumflances,  in  that  wherein  no 
one  good  meafure  remains  to  be  taken  ;  and  out  of  which  he 
left  the  two  nations,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  had  been  fo 
long,  to  fight  and  negotiate  themfelves  and  their  confederates, 
as  well  as  they  could. 

When 
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When  this  will  was  made  and  accepted,  Lewis  the  four- 
teenth had  fuccceded,  and  the  powers  in  opposition  to  him  had 
failed,  in  all  the  great  objects  of  intereft  and  ambition,  which 
they  had  kept  in  light  for  more  than  forty  years  ;  that  is,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  period.  The  actors  changed  their 
parts  in  the  tragedy  that  followed.  The  power,  that  had  fo 
long  and  (o  cruelly  attacked,  was  now  to  defend,  the  Spanifh 
monarchy  :  and  the  powers,  that  had  fo  long  defended,  were 
now  to  attack  it.  Let  us  fee  how  this  was  brought  about : 
and  that  we  may  fee  it  the  better,  and  make  a  better  judg- 
ment of  all  that  palled  from  the  death  of  Charles  the  fe- 
cond  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  let  us  go  back  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  confider  the  circumftances  that  formed  this 
complicated  Rate  of  affairs,  in  three  views ;  a  view  of  right, 
a  view  of  policy,  and  a  view  of  power. 

The  right  of  fucceeding  to  the  crown  of  Spain  would  have 
been  undoubtedly  in  the  children  of  Maria  Theresa,  that 
is,  in  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  ;  if  this  right  had  not  been  bar- 
red by  the  folemn  renunciations  fo  often  mentioned.  The 
pretentions  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  were  founded  on  thefe 
renunciations,  on  the  ratification  of  them  by  the  Pyrenean 
treaty,  and  the  confirmation  of  them  by  the  will  of  Philip 
the  fourth.  The  pretentions  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  were 
founded  on  a  fuppolition,  it  was  indeed  no  more,  and  a  vain 
one  too,  that  thefe  renunciations  were  in  their  nature  null. 
On  this  foot  the  difpute  of  right  flood  during  the  life  of 
Charles  the  fecond,  and  on  the  fame  it  would  have  conti- 
nued to  ftand  even  after  his  death,  if  the  renunciations  had 
remained  unlhaken  ;  if  his  will,  like  that  of  his  father,  had 
confirmed  them,  and  had  left  the  crown,  in  purfuance  of 
them,  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  But  the  will  of  Charles  the 
fecond,  annulling  thefe  renunciations,  took  away  the  fole  foun- 
dation 
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dation  of  the  Auftrian  pretenfions ;  for,  however  this  a£t 
might  be  obtained,  it  was  juft  as  valid  as  his  father's,  and  was 
confirmed  by  the  univerfal  concurrence  of  the  Spanifh  nation 
to  the  new  fettlement  he  made  of  that  crown.  Let  it  be,  as 
I  think,  it  ought  to  be,  granted,  that  the  true  heirs  could  not 
claim  againft  renunciations  that  were,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  condi- 
tions of  their  birth :  but  Charles  the  fecond'had  certainly 
as  good  a  right  to  change  the  courfe  of  fucceilion  agreeably 
to  the  order  of  nature  and  the  conftitution  of  that  monarchy, 
after  his  true  heirs  were  born,  as  Philip  the  fourth  had  to 
change  it,  contrary  to  this  order  and  this  conftitution,  before 
they  were  born,  or  at  any  other  time.  He  had  as  good  a 
right,  in  fhort,  to  difpenfe  with  the  Pyrenean  treaty,  and  to 
fet  it  afide  in  this  refpect,  as  his  father  had  to  make  it  :  fo 
that  the  renunciations  being  annulled  by  that  party  to  the  Py- 
renean treaty  who  had  exacted  them,  they  could  be  deemed 
no  longer  binding,  by  virtue  of  this  treaty,  on  the  party  who 
had  made  them.  The  fole  queftion  that  remained  therefore 
between  thefe  rival  houfes,  as  to  right,  was  this,  whether  the 
engagements  taken  by  Lewis  the  fourteenth  in  the  partition 
treaties  obliged  him  to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  laft  of  them 
in  all  events,  and  to  deprive  his  family  of  the  fucceflion 
which  the  king  of  Spain  opened,  and  the  Spanifh  nation  of- 
fered to  them  ;  rather  than  to  depart  from  a  compofition  he 
had  made,  on  pretenfions  that  were  difputable  then,  but  were 
now  out  of  difpute  ?  It  may  be  faid,  and  it  was  faid,  that 
the  treaties  of  partition  being  abfolute,  without  any  condition 
or  exception  relative  to  any  difpofition  the  king  of  Spain 
had  made  or  might  make  of  his  fucceilion,  in  favor  of  Bour- 
bon or  Auftria;  the  difpofition  made  by  his  will,  in  favor  of 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  could  not  affeel:  the  engagements  fo  lately 
taken  by  Lewis  the  fourteenth  in  thefe  treaties,  nor  difpenfe 
with  a  literal  obfervation  of  them.     This  might  be  true,  on 
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ftricT:  principles  of  juftice  ;  but  I  apprehend  that  none  of  thefe 
powers,  who  exclaimed  fo  loudly  againft  the  perfidy  of  France 
in  this  cafe,   would  have  been  more  fcrupulous   in   a   parallel 
cafe.    The  maxim  '  fummum  jus  eft  fumma  injuria'  would  have 
been  quoted,  and    the  rigid  letter  of  treaties  would  have  been 
foftened  by  an  equitable  interpretation  of  their  fpirit  and   in- 
tention.    His  imperial  majefty,  above  all,   had   not  the  leaft 
color  of  right  to  exclaim  againft  France  on  this  occafion  ;   for 
in  genera],  if  his  family  was  to  be  ftripped  of  all  the  domini- 
ons they  have  acquired  by  breach  of  faith,   and   means  much 
worfe  than  the  acceptation  of  the  will,   even  allowing  all   the 
invidious  circumftances  imputed   to  the  conduct  of  France   to 
be  true,  the  Auftrian  family   would    fink   from  their    prefent 
grandeur  to  that  low  ftate  they  were  in  two  or  three  centuries 
ago.     In  particular,  the  emperor,  who  had  conftantly  refufed 
to  accede  to  the  treaties  of  partition,  or  to  fubmit  to  the  dif- 
pofitions  made  by  them,  had  not  the  leaft   plaufible  pretence 
to  object  to  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  that  he  departed  from  them. 
Thus,   I  think,  the  right  of  the  two  houfes  ftood  on  the  death 
of  Charles  the  fecond.      The  right  of  the  Spaniards,  an   in- 
dependant  nation,   to  regulate  their  own  fucceflion,   or  to   re- 
ceive the  prince  whom  their  dying  monarch  had  called  to  it ; 
and  the  right  of  England  and  Holland  to  regulate  this  fuccef- 
fion,  to  divide,  and  parcel  out  this  monarchy  in  different  lots, 
it  would  be  equally  foolifh  to  go  about  to   eftablifh.     One  is 
too  evident,  the  other    too   abfurd,   to    admit   of  any   proof. 
But  enough  has  been  faid  concerning  right,  which  was  in  truth 
little  regarded  by  any  of  the  parties  concerned  immediately  or 
remotely   in   the  whole   courfe   of    thefe   proceedings.      Par- 
ticular  interefts    were   alone    regarded,   and  thefe  were   pur- 
fued    as   ambition,  fear,   refentment,    and   vanity   directed  :   I 
mean  the  ambition    of  the  two  houfes  contending   for  fupe-  ' 
riority  of  power:   the  fear  of  England  and  Holland  left   this 
Vol.  II.  K  k  k  fuperiority 
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fuperiority  fhould  become  too  great  in  either ;  the  refent- 
ment  of  Spain  at  the  difmemberment  of  that  monarchy 
projected  by  the  partition-treaties  ;  and  the  vanity  of  that 
nation,  as  well  as  of  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Bour- 
bon :  for  as  vanity  mingled  with  refentment  to  make  the 
will,  vanity  had  a  great  fhare  in  determining  the  accepta- 
tion of  it. 

Let  us  now  confider  the  fame  conjuncture  in  a  view  of 
policy.  The  policy  of  the  Spanifh  councils  was  this.  They 
could  not  brook  that  their  monarchy  mould  be  divided :  and 
this  principle  is  expreffed  ftrongly  in  the  will  of  Charles  the 
fecond,  where  he  exhorts  his  fubjects  not  to  fuffer  any  dif- 
memberment or  diminution  of  a  monarchy  founded  by  his 
predeceflbrs  with  fo  much  glory.  Too  weak  to  hinder  this 
difmemberment  by  their  own  ftrengtb,  too  well  apprifed  of 
the  little  force  and  little  views  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  and 
their  old  allies  having  engaged  to  procure  this  difmemberment 
even  by  force  of  arms ;  nothing  remained  for  them  to  do, 
upon  this  principle,  but  to  detach  France  from  the  engage- 
ments of  the  partition  treaties,  by  giving  their  whole  monarchy 
to  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  As  much  as  may  have 
been  faid  concerning  the  negotiations  of  France  to  obtain  a 
will  in  her  favor,  and  yet  to  keep  in  referve  the  advantages 
ftipulated  for  her  by  the  partition-treaties  if  fuch  a  will  could 
not  be  obtained,  and  tho  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  marfhal  of 
Harcourt,  who  helped  to  procure  this  will,  made  his  court 
to  Lewis  the  fourteenth  as  much  as  the  marfnal  of  Tallard, 
who  negotiated  the  partitions  ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  ac- 
ceptation of  the  will  was  not  a  meafure  definitely  taken  at 
Verfailles  when  the  kins;  of  Spain  died.  The  alternative  di- 
vided  thofe  councils,  and,  without  entering  at  this  time  into 
the  arguments  urged  on  each  fide,  adhering  to   the  partitions 
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Teemed  the  caufe  of  France,  accepting    the  will  that  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon. 

It  has  been  faid  by  men  of  great  weight  in  the  councils  of 
Spain,  and  was  faid  at  that  time  by  men  as  little  fond  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon,  or  of  the  French  nation,    as   their   fathers 
had  been  ;  that  if  England  and  Holland    had  not  formed   a 
confederacy  and  begun  a  war,  they  would  have  made  Philip 
the  fifth  as  good  a  Spaniard  as  any  of  the  preceding  Philips, 
and  not  have  endured   the   influence  of  French   councils   in 
the    administration   of   their   government :   but  that  we  threw 
them  intirely  into  the  hands  of  France  when    we    began   the 
war,  becaufe  the  fleets   and  armies  of  this  crown  being  ne- 
ceflary  to  their  defence,  they  could  not   avoid  fubmitting  to 
this  influence  as  long  as   the  fame  neceflity  continued ;  and^ 
ill  fact,  we  have   feen   that   the  influence   lafted  no   longer. 
But  notwithftanding   this,  it  muft  be  confefTed,   that  a   war 
was  unavoidable.     The  immediate  fecuring  of  commerce  and 
of  barriers,  the  preventing  an  union  of  the   two  monarchies 
in  fome  future  time,  and  the  prefervation  of  a  certain  degree 
at  leaft  of  equality  in   the  fcales  of  power,  were   points   too 
important  to  England,  Holland,  and  the  reft  of  Europe,  to 
be   refted  on  the  moderation    of  French,  and  the   vigor  of 
Spanifh  councils,  under  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  France.     If 
fatisfaction  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  to  whofe  rights  England 
and  Holland  fhewed  no  great  regard   whilft  they  were   better 
founded  than  they  were  fince  the  will,  had    been  alone  con- 
cerned ;  a  drop  of  -blood  fpilt,  or  five    (hillings  fpent  in  the 
quarrel,  would  have  been  too  much  profufion.     But  this  was 
properly  the  fcale  into  which  it  became  the  common   intercft. 
to  throw  all  the  weight  that  could  be   taken  out  of  that  of 
Bourbon.     And  therefore  your  lordfhip  will  find,  that  when 
negotiations  with  d'Avaux  were   ret   on  foot   in   Holland  to 
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prevent  a  war,  or  rather  on  our  part  to  gain  time  to  prepare 
for  it,  in  which  view  the  Dutch  and  we  had  both  acknow- 
ledged Philip  king  of  Spain  ;  the  great  article  we  in.Gfted  on 
was,  that  reafonable  fatisfaction  fhould  be  given  the  emperor, 
upon  his  pretentions  founded  on  the  treaty  of  partition.  We 
could  do  no  otherwife  ;  and  France  who  offered  to  make  the 
treaty  of  Ryfwic  the  foundation  of  that  treaty,  could  do  no 
otherwife  than  refufe  to  confent  that  the  treaty  of  partition 
ihould  be  fo,  .after  accepting  the  will,  and  thereby  engaging 
to  oppofe  all  partition  or  difmemberment  of  the  Spanifh  mo- 
narchy. I  fhould  mention  none  of  the  other  demands  of 
England  and  Holland,  if  I  could  neglect  to  point  out  to  your 
lordfnip's  obfervation,  that  the  fame  artifice  was  employed  at 
this  time,  to  perplex  the  more  a  negotiation  that  could  not 
fucceed  on  other  accounts,  as  we  faw  employed  in  the  courfe 
of  the  war,  by  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  minifters,  to  prevent 
the  fuccefs  of  negotiations  that  might,  and  ought  to  have 
fucceeded.  The  demand  I  mean  is  that  of  "  a  liberty  not 
"  only  to  explain  the  terms  propofed,  but  to  increafe  or  am- 
"  plify  them,  in  the  courfe  of  the  negotiation."  I  do  not 
remember  the  words,  but  this  is  the  fenfe,  and  this  was  the 
meaning  of  the  confederates  in  both  cafes. 

In  the  former,  king  William  was  determined  to  begin  the 
war  by  all  the  rules  of  good  policy  j'fince  he  could  not  ob- 
tain, nay  fince  Prance  could  not  grant  in  that  conjuncture, 
nor  without  being  forced  to  it  by  a  war,  what  he  was  obliged 
by  thefe  very  rules  to  demand.  He  intended  therefore  nothing, 
by  this  negotiation,  if  it  may  be  called  fuch,  but  to  preferve 
forms  and  appearances,  and  perhaps,  which  many  have  fuf- 
pecled,  to  have  time  to  prepare,  as  I  hinted  juft  now,  both 
abroad  and  at  home.  Many  things  concurred  to  favor  his 
preparations  abroad.      The  a'arm,    that  had  been  given  by  the 
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acceptation  of  the  will,  was  increafed  by  every  ftep  that  France 
made  to  fecure  the  effect  of  it.  Thus,  for  inftance,  the  furprif- 
ing  and  feizing  the  Dutch  troops,  in  the  fame  night,  and  at  the 
fame  hour,  that  were  difperfed  in  the  garrifons  of  the  Spanim. 
Netherlands,  was  not  excufed  by  the  neceflity  of  fecuring  thofe 
places  to  the  obedience  of  Philip,  nor  foftened  by  the  imme- 
diate difmiilion  of  thofe  troops.  The  impreflion  it  made  was 
much  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  furprifes  and  feizures  of 
France  in  former  ufurpations.  No  one  knew  then,  that  the 
.  fovereignty  of  the  ten  provinces  was  to  be  yielded  up  to  the 
elector  of  Bavaria:  and  every  one  faw  that  there  remained 
no  longer  any  barrier  between  France  and  the  feven  provinces^ 
At  home,  the  difpofition  of  the  nation  was  abfolutely  turned 
to  a  war  with  France,  on  the  death  of  king  James  the  fecond,, 
by  the  acknowledgment  Lewis  the  fourteenth  made  of  his- 
fon  as  king  of  England.  I  know  what  has  been  faid  in  ex- 
cufe  for  this  meafure,  taken,  as  I  believe,  on  female  importu- 
nity ;  but  certainly  without  any  regard  to  public  faith,  to  the 
true  intereft  of  France  in  thofe  circumftances,  or  to  the  true 
intereft  of  the  prince  thus  acknowledged,  in  any.  It  was. 
faid,  that  the  treaty  of  Ryfwic  obliging  his  moft  chriftian 
majefty  only  not  to  difturb  king  William  in  his  pofTeilion, 
he  might,  without  any  violation  of  it,  have  acknowledged 
this  prince  as  king  of  England  ;  according  to  the  political  ca-- 
fuiftry  of  the  French,  and  the  example  of  France,  who  finds- 
no  fault  with  the  powers  that  treat  with  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land, a'tho  the  kings  of  England  retain  the  title  of  kings  of 
France ;  as  well  as  the  example  of  Spain,  who  makes  no* 
complaints  that  other  itates  treat  with  the  kings  or  France,, 
altho  the  kings  of  France  retain  the  title  of  Navarre.  But 
betides  that  the  examples  are  not  appofite,  becaufe  no  other- 
powers  acknowledge  in  form  the  king  of  England  to  be  king; 
of  France,  nor  the  king  of  France  to  be  king  of  Navarre  ^ 
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with  what  face  could  the  French  excufe  this  meafure  ?  Could 
they  excufe  it  by  urging  that  they  adhered  to  the  ftrict  letter 
of  one  artic'e  of  the  treaty  of  Ryfwic,  againft  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  that  very  article,  and  againft  the  whole  tenor  of  that 
treaty  ;  in  the  fame  breath  with  which  they  juftified  the  ac- 
ceptation of  the  will,  by  pretending  they  adhered  to  the  fup- 
pofed  fpirit  and  general  intention  of  the  treaties  of  partition, 
in  contradiction  to  the  letter,  to  the  fpecific  engagements,  and 
to  the  whole  purport  of  thofe  treaties  ?  This  part  of  the  con- 
duct of  Lewis  the  fourteenth  may  appear  juftly  the  more  fur- 
prifing,  becaufe  in  moft  other  parts  of  his  conduct  at  the  fame 
time,  and  in  fome  to  his  difadvantage,  he  acted  cautioufly, 
endeavored  to  calm  the  minds  of  his  neighbors,  to  reconcile 
Europe  to  his  grandfon's  elevation,  and  to  avoid  all  fhew  of 
beginning  hoftilities. 

Tho  king  William  was  determined   to  engage  in  a  war 
with  France  and  Spain,  yet  the  fame  good  policy,  that  deter- 
mined him   to  engage,  determined  him   not  ,to   engage    too 
deeply.     The  engagement  taken  in  the  grand  alliance  of  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  one  is,   "  To  procure  an  equita- 
"  ble  and  reafonable  fatisfaction  to  his  imperial  majefty  for  his 
pretenfion  to  the  Spanifh  fuceellion  ;  and  fufficient  fecurity 
"  to  the  king  of  England,  and  the  States  General,  for  their 
dominions,  and  for  the  navigation  and  commerce   of  their 
fubjects,  and  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  two  monarchies  of 
France  and  Spain."     As  king  of  England,  as  ftateholder  of 
Holland,   he  neither  could,   nor  did  engage   any  further.     It 
may  be  difputed  perhaps  among  fpeculative  politicians,   whe- 
ther the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  would  have  been  better 
preferred  by  that  fcheme  of  partition,  which  the  treaties,  and 
particularly  the  laft  of  them,   propofed,   or  by  that  which  the 
grand  alliance  propofed  to  be  the  object  of  the  war  ?   I  think 
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there  is  little  room  for  fuch  a  difpute,  as  I  mall  have  occasion 
to  fay  hereafter  more  exprefly.  In  this  place  I  fhall  only  fay, 
that  the  object  of  this  war,  which  king  William  meditated, 
and  queen  Anne  waged,  was  a  partition,  by  which  a  prince 
of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  already  acknowledged  by  us  and 
the  Dutch  as  king  of  Spain,  was  to  be  left  on  the  throne  of 
that  difmembered  monarchy.  The  wifdom  of  thofe  councils 
faw  that  the  peace  of  Europe  might  be  reftored  and  fecured 
on  this  foot,  and  that  the  liberties  of  Europe  would  be  in  no 
danger. 

The  fcales  of  the  balance  of  power  will  never  be  exactly 
poized,  nor  in  the  precife  point  of  equality  either  difcernible 
or  neceffary  to  be  difcerned.  It  is  fuificient  in  this,  as  in  other 
human  affairs,  that  the  deviation  be  not  too  great.  Some 
there  will  always  be.  A  conftant  attention  to  thefe.  deviations 
is  therefore  neceflary.  When  they  are  little,  their  increafe 
may  be  eaftly  prevented  by  early  care  and  the  precautions  that 
good  policy  fuggefts.  But  when  they  become  great  for  want 
of  this  care  and  thefe  precautions,  or  by  the  force  of  unfore- 
feen  events,  more  vigor  is  to  be  exerted,  and  greater  efforts 
to  be  made.  But  even  in  fuch  cafes,  much  reflection  is  ne- 
ceflary on  all  the  circumftances  that  form  the  conjuncture  ; 
left,  by  attacking  with  ill  fuccefs,  the  deviation  be  confirmed, 
and  the  power  that  is  deemed  already  exorbitant  become  more 
fo  ;  and  left,  by  attacking  with  good  fuccefs,  whilft  one  fcale 
is  pillaged,  too  much  weight  of  power  be  thrown  into  the 
other.  In  fuch  cafes,  he  who  has  confidered,  in  the  hiftories 
of  former  ages,  the  ftrange  revolutions  that  time  produces,  and 
the  perpetual  flux  and  reflux  of  public  as  well  as  private  for- 
tunes, of  kingdoms  and  ftates  as  well  as  of  thofe  who  go- 
vern or  are  governed  in  them,  wi'l  incline  to  think,  thit  if 
the  fcales  can  be  brought  back  by  a  war,  nearly,  tho  not  ex- 
actly,. 
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adtly,  to  the  point  they  were  at  before  this  great  deviation 
from  it,  the  reft  may  be  left  to  accidents,  and  to  the  life  that 
good  policy  is  able  to  make  of  them. 

When  Charles  the  fifth  was  at  the  heighth  of  his  power, 
and  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  when  a  king  of  France  and  a 
pope  were  at  once  his  prifoners ;  it  muft  be  allowed,  that,  his 
iituation  and  that  of  his  neighbors  compared,  they  had  as 
much  at  leaft  to  fear  from  him  and  from  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
as  the  neighbors  of  Lewjs  the  fourteenth  had  to  fear  from  him 
and  from  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  when,  after  all  his  other  fuc- 
cefs,  one  of  his  grandchildren  was  placed  on  the  Spanifh  throne. 
And  yet  among  all  the  conditions  of  the  feveral  leagues  againft 
Charles  the  fifth,  I  do  not  remember  that  it  was  ever  ilipu- 
lated,  that  "  no  peace  mould  be  made  with  him  as  long  as 
*'  he  continued  to  be  emperor  and  king  of  Spain  ;  nor  as  long 
<c  as  any  Auftrian  prince  continued  capable  of  uniting  on  his 
"  head  the  Imperial  and  Spanifh  crowns." 

If  your  lordfhip  makes  the  application,  you  will  find  that 
the  difference  of  fome  circumfrances  does  not  hinder  this  ex- 
ample from  being  very  appofite,  and  flrong  to  the  prefent 
purpofe.  Charles  the  fifth  was  emperor  and  king  of  Spain  ; 
but  neither  was  Lewis  the  fourteenth  king  of  Spain,  nor  Phi- 
lip the  fifth  king  of  France.  That  had  happened  in  one  in- 
ilance,  which  it  was  apprehended  might  happen  in  the 
other.  It  had  happened,  and  it  was  reafonably  to  be  appre- 
hended that  it  might  happen  again,  and  that  the  Imperial 
and  Spanifh  crowns  might  continue,  not  only  in  the  fame 
family,  but  on  the  fame  heads ;  for  meafures  were  taken 
to  fecure  the  fucceflion  of  both  to  Philip  the  fon  of  Charles. 
We  do  not  find  however  that  any  confederacy  was  form- 
ed,  any  engagement  taken,    nor  any   war   made,   to   remove 
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or  prevent  this  great  evil.  The  princes  and  dates  of  Eu- 
rope contented  themfelves  to  oppofe  the  defigns  of  Charles 
the  fifth,  and  to  check  the  growth  of  his  power  occasionally, 
and  as  inhered  invited,  or  neceflity  forced  them  to  do ;  not 
constantly.  They  did  perhaps  too  little  againft  him,  and 
fometimes  too  much  for  him  :  but  if  they  did  too  little  of  one 
kind,  time  and  accident  did  the  reft.  Diftihct  dominions, 
and  different  pretentions,  created  contrary  interefts  in  the  houfe 
of  Auftria  :  and  on  the  abdication  of  Charles  the  fifth,  his 
brother  fucceeded,  not  his  fon,  to  the  empire.  The  houfe  of 
Auftria  divided  into  a  German  and  a  Spanifh  branch:  and  if 
the  two  branches  came  to  have  a  mutual  influence  on  one 
another,  and  frequently  a  common  intereft,  it  was  not  till  one 
of  them  had  fallen  from  grandeur,  and  till  the  other  was  rather 
aiming  at  it,  than  in  pofleilion  of  it.  In  fhort,  Philip  was 
excluded  from  the  imperial  throne  by  fo  natural  a  progrellion 
of  caufcs  and  effects,  arifing  not  only  in  Germany  but  in  his 
own  family,  that  if  a  treaty  had  been  made  to  exclude  him 
from  it  in  favor  of  Ferdinand,  fuch  a  treaty  might  have 
been  faid  very  probably  to  have  executed  itfelf. 

The  precaution  I  have  mentioned,  and  that  was  neglected 
in  this  cafe  without  any  detriment  to  the  common  caufe  of 
Europe,  was  not  neglected  in  the  grand  alliance  of  one  thou- 
fand  feven  hundred  and  one.  For  in  that,  one  of  the  ends 
propofed  by  the  war  is,  to  obtain  an  effedlual  fecurity  againft 
the  contingent  union  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain. 
The  will  of  Charles  the  fecond  provides  againft  the  fame 
contingency  :  and  this  great  principle,  of  preventing  too  much 
dominion  and  power  from  falling  to  the  lot  of  either  of  the 
families  of  Bourbon  or  Auftria,  feemed  to  be  agreed  on  all 
fides ;  fince  in  the  partition-treaty  the  fame  precaution  was 
taken  againft  an  union  of  the  Imperial   and  Spartifh  crowns. 
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King  William  was  enough  piqued  againft  France.  His  an- 
cient prejudices  were  ftrong  and  well  founded.  He  had  been 
worded  in  war,  over- reached  in  negotiation,  and  pcrfonally 
affronted  by  her.  England  and  Holland  were  fufficiently 
alarmed  and  animated,  and  a  party  was  not  wanting,  even  in 
our  ifland,  ready  to  approve  any  engagements  he  would  have 
taken  againft  France  and  Spain,  and  in  favor  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  ;  tho  we  were  lefs  concerned,  by  any  national  intereft, 
than  any  other  power  that  took  part  in  the  war,  either  then, 
or  afterwards.  But  this  prince  was  far  from  taking  a  part  be- 
yond that  which  the  particular  intereft  of  England  and  Hol- 
land, and  the  general  intereft  of  Europe,  neceflarily  required. 
Pique  muft  have  no  more  a  place  than  affeclion,  in  delibera- 
tions of  this  kind.  To  have  engaged  to  dethrone  Philip,  out 
of  refentment  to  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  would  have  been  a 
refblution  worthy  of  Charles  the  twelfth,  king  of  Sweden, 
who  facrificed  his  country,  his  people,  and  himfelf  at  laft,  to 
his  revenge.  To  have  engaged  to  conquer  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy for  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  or  to  go,  in  favor  of  that 
family,  one  ftep  beyond  thofe  that  were  necefiary  to  keep  this 
houfe  on  a  foot  of  rivalry  with  the  other,  would  have  been, 
as  I  have  hinted,  to  act  the  part  of  a  vaflal,  not  of  an  ally. 
The  former  pawns  his  ftate,  and  ruins  his  fubjects,  for  the  in- 
tereft of  his  fuperior  lord,  perhaps  for  his  lord's  humor,  or 
his  pafTion :  the  latter  goes  no  further  than  his  own  interefts 
carry  him  ;  nor  makes  war  for  thofe  of  another,  nor  even  for 
his  own,  if  they  are  remote  and  contingent,  as  if  he  fought 
pro  aris  et  focis,  for  his  religion,  his  liberty,  and  his  property. 
Agreeably  to  thefe  principles  of  good  policy,  we  entered  into 
the  war  that  began  on  the  death  of  Charles  the  fecond : 
but  we  foon  departed  from  them,  as  I  mall  have  occafion  to 
obferve  in  confidering  the  ftate  of  things,  at  this  remarkable 
conjuncture,  in  a  view  of  ftrength. 
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Let  me  recall  here  what  I  have  faid  fomewhere  elfe.    They 
who  are  in  the  finking  fcale  of  the  balance  of  power  do  not 
eaflly,  nor  foon,  come   off  from    the  habitual   prejudices   of 
fuperioritv  over  their  neighbors,  nor  from  the  confidence  that 
fuch  prejudices  infpire.     From  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred and  fixty  feven,  to  the  end  of  that  century,  France  had 
been  constantly  in  arms,   and   her   arms  had   been   fuccefsful. 
She  had  fuftained  a  war,  without  any  confederates,  againft  the 
principal  powers  of  Europe  confederated  againft  her,  and  had 
finimed  it  with  advantage  on  every  fide,  juft  before  the  death 
of  the  king  of  Spain.     She  continued  armed  after  the  peace, 
by  fea  and  land.     She  increafed  her  forces,  whilft  other  nations 
reduced  theirs  ;  and  was  ready  to   defend,  or   to   invade   her 
neighbors  whilft,  their  confederacy  being  diffolved,   they  were 
in  no  condition  to  invade  her,  and   in  a   bad  one   to  defend 
themfelves.     Spain  and  France  had   now  one  common  caufe. 
The  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne  fupported   it  in   Ger- 
many :  the  duke  of  Savoy  was  an  ally,  the   duke  of  Man- 
tua a  vafTal  of  the  two  crowns   in  Italy.      In   a   word,  ap- 
pearances were  formidable  on  that  fide :  and   if  a   diftruft  of 
ftrength,  on  the  fide  of  the   confederacy,  had  induced  Eng- 
land and  Holland  to  compound  with  France   for   a   partition 
of  the  Spanifh  fucceflion,   there  feemed  to  be  ftill  greater  rea- 
fbn  for  this  diftruft  after  the  acceptation  of  the  will,  the  peace- 
able and  ready  fubmiflion  of  the  entire  monarchy  of  Spain  to 
Philip,  and  all  the  meafures  taken  to  fecure  him  in  this    pof- 
feflion.     Such  appearances  might  well  impofe.      They   did   fo 
on  many,  and  on  none  more  than  on  the  French  themfelves, 
who  engaged  with  great  confidence   and    fpirit   in  the    war  ; 
when  they  found  it,  as  they  might  well  expect   it  would  be, 
unavoidable.     The  ftrength  of  France  however,  tho  great,  was 
not  fo  great  as  the  French  thought  it,   nor  equal  to  the  efforts 
they  undertook  to  make.     Their  engagement,  to  maintain  the 
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Spanifh  monarchy  entire  under  the  dominion  of  Philip,  ex- 
ceeded  their  ftrength.     Our   engagement,  to    procure  fome 
out-fkirts  of  it  for  the  houfe  of  Auitria,   was  not  in   the  fame 
difproportion  to  our  ftrength.    If  I  fpeak  pofitively  on  this  oc- 
casion, yet   I  cannot   be  accufed  of    prefumption  ;  becaufe, 
how  difputable  foever  thefe  points  might  be  when  they   were 
points  of  political  fpeculation,  they  are  fuch   no  longer,  and 
the  judgment  I  make  is  dictated  to  me  by  experience.    France 
threw  herfelf  into  the  finking  fcale,   when   (he   accepted   the 
will.     Her  Icale  continued  to  link  during  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  war,  and  might  have  been  kept   by  the  peace  as   low  as 
the  true  intereft  of  Europe  required.      What  I   remember  to 
have  heard   the  duke  of  Marlborough  fay,  before  he  went 
to  take  on  him  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries in  one   thoufand   feven   hundred  and  two,  proved  true. 
The  French  mifreckoned  very  much,   if  they  made  the  fame 
comparifon  between  their  troops   and  thofe   of  their  enemies, 
as  they  had  made  in  precedent  wars.     Thofe  that  had   been 
oppofed  to  them,  in  the  laft,  were  raw  for  the  moft  part  when 
it  began,  the   Britifh  particularly :  but  they  had   been  difci- 
plined,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  by  their  defeats.     They  were  grown  to 
be  veteran  at   the   peace  of  Ryfwic,  and  tho  many  had  been 
difbanded,  yet  they  had  been  difbanded  lately  :  fo  that  even 
thefe  were  eafily  formed  a-new,  and  the  fpirit  that  had  been 
railed  continued  in  all.     Supplies  of  men  to  recruit  the  armies 
were  more  abundant  on  the  fide  of  the  confederacy,  than  on 
that  of  the  two  crowns:  a  neceflary  confequence  of  which  it 
feemed  to  be,  that  thofe  of  the  former   would    grow    better, 
and  thofe  of  the  latter  worfe,  in  a  long,  extenfive,  and  bloody 
war.     I  believe  it  proved   fo  ;  and   if  my  memory  does  not 
deceive  me,  the  French   were   forced  very  early  to  fend  re- 
cruits to  their  armies,  as  they  fend  flaves  to  their  galleys.     A 
comparifon  between   thofe  who   were  to   direct   the  councils, 
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and  to  conduct  the  armies  on  both  fides,  is  a  tafk  it  would  be- 
come me  little  to  undertake.  The  event  mewed,  that  if 
France  had  had  her  Conde',  her  Turenne,  or  her  Luxem- 
burg, to  oppofe  to  the  confederates ;  the  confederates  might 
have  oppofed  to  her,  with  equal  confidence,  their  Eugene  of 
Savoy,  their  Marlborough,  or  their  Starenberg  But  there 
is  one  obfervation  I  cannot  forbear  to  make.  The  alliances 
were  concluded,  the  quotas  were  fettled,  and  the  feafon  for 
taking  the  field  approached,  when  king  William  died.  The 
event  could  not  fail  to  occalion  fome  conflernation  on  one 
fide,  and  to  give  fome  hopes  on  the  other;  for,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ill  fuccefs  with  which  he  made  war  generally,  he  was- 
looked  upon  as  the  fole  centre  of  union  that  could  keep  to- 
gether the  great  confederacy  then  forming :  and  how  much 
the  French  feared,  from  his  life,  had  appeared  a  few  years  be- 
fore, in  the  extravagant  and  indecent  joy  they  exprefTed  on  a 
falfe  report  of  his  death.  A  fhort  time  fhewed  how  vain  the 
fears  of  fome,  and  the  hopes  of  others  were.  By  his  death, 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  raifed  to  the  head  of  the 
army,  and  indeed  of  the  confederacy  :  where  he,  a  new,  a 
private  man,  a  fubject,  acquired  by  merit  and  by  management 
a  more  deciding  influence,  than  high  birth,  confirmed  autho- 
rity, and  even  the  erown  of  Great  Britain,  had  given  to  king 
William.  Not  only  all  the  parts  of  that  vaft  machine,  the 
grand  alliance,  were  kept  more  compact  and  entire  ;  but  a 
more  rapid  and  vigorous  motion  was  given  to  the  whole  :  and,. 
inftead  of  languifhing  or  difaftrous  campaigns,  we  faw  every 
fcene  of  the  war  full  of  action.  All  thofe  wherein,  he  appear- 
ed, and  many  of  thofe  wherein  he  was  not  then  an  actor, 
but  abettor  however  of  their  action,  were  crowned  with  the 
mofl  triumphant  fuccefs.  I  take  with  pleafure  this  opportu- 
nity of  doing  jufticc  to  that  great  man,  whofe  faults  I 
knew,  whofe  virtues  I  admired  ;  and  whofe  memory,  as  the 
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greateft  general  and  as  the  greateft  minifter  that  our 
country  or  perhaps  any  other  has  produced,  I  honor.  But 
befides  this,  the  obfervation  I  have  made  comes  into  my 
fubjedt,  fince  it  ferves  to  point  out  to  your  lordfhip  the  proof 
of  what  I  (aid  above,  that  France  undertook  too  much,  when 
fhe  undertook  to  maintain  the  Spanifh  monarchy  entire  in  the 
poflHIion  of  Philip  :  and  that  we  undertook  no  more  than 
what  was  proportionable  to  our  ftrengtb,  when  we  undertook 
to  weaken  that  monarchy  by  difmembering  it,  in  the  hands 
of  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  which  we  had  been 
difabled  by  ill  fortune  and  worfe  conduct  to  keep  out  of  them. 
It  may  be  faid  that  the  great  fuccef.  of  the  confederates  againft 
France  proves  that  their  generals  were  fuperior  to  her's,  but 
not  that  their  forces  and  their  national  ftrength  were  fo  ;  that 
with  the  fame  force  with  which  fhc  was  beaten,  fhe  might 
have  been  victorious ;  that  if  fhe  had  been  fo,  or  if  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  war  had  varied,  or  been  lefs  decifive  againft  her 
m  Germany,  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  Italy,  as  it  was 
in  Spain,  her  ftrength  would  have  appeared  fufficient,  and 
that  of  the  confederacy  infufficient.  Many  things  may  be 
urged  to  deftroy  this  reafoning  :  I  content  myfelf  with  one. 
France  could  not  long  have  made  even  the  unfuccefsful  ef- 
forts fhe  did  make,  if  England  and  Holland  had  done  what 
it  is  undeniable  they  had  ftrength  to  do  ;  if  befides  pillaging, 
I  do  not  fay  conquering,  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  they  had 
hindered  the  French  from  going  to  the  South  Sea ;  as  they  did 
annually  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war  without  the  leaft 
moleftation,  and  from  whence  they  imported  into  France  in 
that  time  as  much  filver  and  gold  as  the  whole  fpecies  of 
that  kingdom  amounted  to.  "With  this  immenfe  and  con- 
ftant  fupply  of  wealth  France  was  reduced  in  effect  to  bank- 
ruptcy before  the  end  of  the  war.  How  much  fooner  muft 
{he  have  been  fo,  if  this  fupply  had   been  kept  from  her? 
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The  confeflion  of  France  herfelf  is  on  my  fide.  She  confef- 
fed  her  inability  to  fupport  what  fhe  had  undertaken,  when' 
me  fued  for  peace  as  early  as  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred and  fix.  She  made  her  utmoft  efforts  to  anftyer  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  keep  their  monarchy  en- 
tire. When  experience  had  made  it  evident  that  this  was  be- 
yond her  power,  fhe  thought  herfelf  juftificd  to  the  Spanifli 
nation,  in  confenting  to  a  partition,  and  was  ready  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  the  allies  on  the  principles  of  their  grand 
alliance.  But  as  France  feemed  to  flatter  herfelf,  till  experi- 
ence made  her  defirous  to  abandon  an  enterprife  that  exceeded 
her  flrength;  you  will  find,  my  lord,  that  her  enemies  began 
to  flatter  themfelves  in  their  turn,  and  to  form  defigns  and 
take  engagements  that  exceeded  theirs.  Great  Britain  was 
drawn  into  thefe  engagements  little  by  little  ;  for  I  do  not  re- 
member any  parliamentary  declaration  for  continuing  the  war 
till  Philip  mould  be  dethroned,  before  the  year  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  fix :  and  then  fuch  a  declaration  was  judg- 
ed neceflary  to  fecond  the  refolution  of  our  minifiers  and  our 
allies,  in  departing  from  the  principle  of  the  grand  alliance, 
and  in  propofing  not  only  the  reduction  of  the  French,  but 
the  conqueft  of  the  Spanifn  monarchy,  as  the  objects  of  the 
war.  This  new  plan  had  taken  place,  and  we  had  begun  to 
act  upon  it,  two  years  before,  when  the  treaty  with  Portugal 
was  concluded,  and  the  archduke  Charles,  now  emperor, 
was  fent  into  Portugal  flrfl,  and  into  Catalonia  afterwards,  and 
was  acknowledged  and  fupported  as  king  of  Spain. 

When  your  lordfhip  perufes  the  anecdotes  of  the  times  here 
fpoken  of,  and  confiders  the  courfe  and  event  of  the  great 
war  which  broke  out  on  the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
Charles  the  fecond,  and  was  ended  by  the  treaties  of  Utrecht 
and   Radftat  ;  you   will  find,  that   in   order   to  form  a  true 
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judgment  on  the  whole  you  muft  confider  very  attentively  the 
great  change  made  by  the  new  plan   that  I  have   mentioned  ; 
and  compare  it  with  the  plan  of  the  grand  alliance,  relatively 
to  the  general  intereft  of  Europe,  and  the   particular  intereft 
of  your  own  country.     It  will  not,  becaufe  it  cannot,  be  de- 
nied, that  all  the  ends  of  the  grand  alliance  might  have  been 
obtained  by  a  peace  in  one  thoufand  fevert  hundred  and   fix.- 
I  need  not  recal  the  events  of  that,  and  of  the  precedent  years 
of  the  war.     Not  only  the  arms  of  France  had  been  defeat- 
ed on  every  fide  ;   but  the  inward  (late  of  that  kingdom  was 
already  more  exhaufted  than  it  had  ever  been.     She  went  on 
indeed,  but   fhe  ftaggered  and  reeled  under   the   burden    of 
the  war.     Our  condition,  I  fpeak   of  Great  Britain,  was  not 
quite  fo  bad :  but  the  charge  of  the  war  increafed  annually 
upon  us.     It  was  evident  that  this  charge  muft  continue  to 
increafe,  and  it  was  no  lefs  evident  that  our  nation  was  unable 
to  bear  it  without  falling  foon  into  fuch  diftrefs,  and  contract- 
ing fuch  debts,  as  we  have  feen  and  felt,  and  ftill  feel.     The 
Dutch  neither  reftrained  their  trade,  nor  over-loaded  it  with 
taxes.     They  foon  altered  the  proportion  of  their  quotas,  and 
were  deficient  even  after  this  alteration  in  them.     But,  how- 
ever, it  muft  be  allowed,  that  they  exerted  their  whole  ftrength ; 
and  they  and  we  paid  the  whole   charge   of  the  war.     Since 
therefore  by  fuch  efforts  as  could  not  be  continued  any  longer, 
without  opprefling  and  impoverishing  thefe  nations  to  a  degree 
that  no  intereft  except  that  of  their  very  being,  nor   any  en- 
gagement of   aftifting    an   alliance   totis  viribus  can  require, 
France  was  reduced,  and  all  the  ends  of  the  war  were  become 
attainable  ;  it  will  be  worth  your  lordfhip's  while  to  confider, 
why  the  true  ufe  was  not  made   of  the  fuccefs   of  the  confe- 
derates againft  France  and  Spain,  and  why   a   peace  was  not 
concluded  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  war.      When   your   lord- 
fhip  confiders  this,  you  will  compare  in  your  thoughts  what 
^  the 
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the  ftate  of  Europe  would  have  been,  and  that  of  your  own 
country  might  have  been,  if  the  plan  of  the  grand  alliance 
had  been  purfued  ;  with  the  poflible  as  well  as  certain,  the 
contingent  as  well  as  neceflary,  confequences  of  changing  this 
plan  in  the  manner  it  was  changed.  You  will  be  of  opinion, 
I  think,  and  it  feems  to  me,  after  more  than  twenty  years  of 
recollection,  re-examination,  and  reflection,  that  impartial 
pofterity  muft  be  of  the  fame  opinion  ;  you  will  be  of  opi- 
nion, I  think,  that  the  war  was  wife  and  juft  before  the  change, 
becaufe  neceflary  to  maintain  that  equality  among  the  powers 
of  Europe  on  which  the  public  peace  and  common  profperity 
depends :  and  that  it  was  unwife  and  unjuft  after  this  change, 
becaufe  unneceiTary  to  this  end,  and  directed  to  other  and  to 
contrary  ends.  You  will  be  guided  by  undeniable  facts  to 
difcover,  through  all  the  falfe  colors  which  have  been  laid, 
and  which  deceived  many  at  the  time,  that  the  war,  after  this 
change,  became  a  war  of  pafiion,  of  ambition,  of  avarice, 
and  of  private  intereft  ;  the  private  intereft  of  particular  per- 
fons  and  particular  ftates  ;  to  which  the  general  intereft  of 
Europe  was  facrihced  fo  entirely,  that  if  the  terms  infifted  on 
by  the  confederates  had  been  granted,  nay  if  even  thofe  which 
France  was  reduced  to  grant,  in  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  ten,  had  been  accepted,  fuch  a  new  fvftem  of  power 
would  have  been  created  as  might  have  expofed  the  balance 
of  this  power  to  deviations,  and  the  peace  of  Europe  to  trou- 
bles, not  inferior  to  thofe  that  the  war  was  defigned,  when  it 
began,  to  prevent.  Whilft  you  obferve  this  in  general,  you 
will  find  particular  occafion  to  lament  the  fate  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  the  midft  of  triumphs  that  have  been  founded  fo 
high.  She  had  triumphed  indeed  to  the  year  one  thoufand 
(even  hundred  and  fix  inclufively  :  but  what  were  her  triumphs 
afterwards?  What  was  her  fuccefs  after  (lie  proceeded  on  the 
new  plan  ?  I  mall  fay  fomething  on  that  head  immediately. 
Vol.  IL  M  m  m  Here 
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Here  let  me  only  fay,  that  the  glory  of  taking  towns,  and 
winning  battles,  is  to  be  meafured  by  the  utility  that  refults 
from  thofe  victories.  Victories,  that  bring  honor  to  the  arms, 
may  bring  fhame  to  the  councils,  of  a  nation.  To  win  a 
battle,  to  take  a  town,  is  the  glory  of  a  general,  and  of  an 
armv.  Of  this  glory  we  had  a  very  large  (hare  in  the  courfe 
of  the  war.  But  the  glory  of  a  nation  is  to  proportion  the 
end  me  propofes,  to  her  intereft  and  her  ftrength  ;  the  means 
fhe  employs,  to  the  ends  /he  propofes,  and  the  vigor  fhe  ex- 
erts, to  both.  Of  this  glory,  I  apprehend,  we  have  had  very 
little  to  boaft  at  any  time,  and  particularly  in  the  great  con- 
juncture of  which  I  am  fpeaking.  The  reafons  of  ambition, 
avarice,  and  private  intereft,  which  engaged  the  princes  and 
flares  of  the  confederacy  to  depart  from  the  principles  cf  the 
grand  alliance,  were  no  reafons  for  Great  Britain.  She  neither 
expected  nor  delired  any  thing  more  than  what  fhe  might  have 
obtained  by  adhering  to  thofe  principles.  What  hurried  our 
nation  then,  with  fo  much  fpirit  and  ardor,  into  thofe  of  the 
new  plan?  Your  lordlhip  will  anfwer  this  queftion  to  yourfelf, 
I  believe,  by  the  prejudices  and  rafhnefs  of  party  ;  by  the  in- 
fluence that  the  firft  fuccefles  of  the  confederate  arms  gave  to 
our  minifters ;  and  the  popularity  that  they  gave,  if  I  may 
fiy  fo,  to  the  war ;  by  ancient  and  frefli  refentments,  which 
the  unjuft  and  violent  ufurpations,  in  fhort  the  whole  conduct 
of  Lewis  the  fourteenth  for  forty  years  together,  his  haughty 
treatment  of  other  princes  and  ftates,  and  even  the  ftile  of 
his  court,  had  created  ;  and,  to  mention  no  more,  by  a  no- 
tion, groundlefs  but  prevalent,  that  he  was  and  would  be  maf- 
ter  as  long  as  his  grandfon  was  king  of  Spain,  and  that  there 
could  be  no  effectual  meafure  taken,  tho  the  grand  alliance 
fuppofed  that  there  might,  to  prevent  a  future  union  of  the 
two  monarchies,  as  long  as  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon 
fat  on  the  Spanifh  throne.     That  fuch  a  notion   fhould  have 
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prevailed,   in  the  firft  confufion  of  thoughts  which  the   death 
and  will  of  Charles  the  fecond  produced,  among   the  gene- 
rality of  men,   who  faw  the  fleets  and  armies  of  France  take 
poiTeflion  of  all  the  parts  of  the  Spanifti  monarchy,  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  by  thofe  that  confider  how  ill  the   generality 
of  mankind  are  informed,  how  incapable  they  are  of  judging, 
and  yet  how   ready   to    pronounce  judgment  •   in  fine,  how 
inconfiderately  they  follow  one  another  in   any   popular  opi- 
nion which  the  heads  of  party  broach,  or  to  which   the  firfr. 
appearances  of  things  have  given  occafion.     But,  even  at  this 
time,  the  councils  of  England  and  Holland  did  not  entertain 
this  notion.     They  acted  on  quite  another,  as  might  be  fhewn 
in  many  instances,  if  any  other  befides  that  of  the  grand  alli- 
ance was  necenary.      When  thefe  councils  therefore  feemed  to 
entertain  this  notion  afterwards,  and  acted  and  took  engage- 
ments to  act  upon  it,  we  rauft  conclude  that  they  had  other 
motives.      They  could  not  have  thefe  ;  for  they  knew,  that  as 
the  Spaniards  had  been  driven  by  the  two  treaties  of  partition 
to  give  their  monarchy  to  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon, 
fo  they  were  driven  into  the  arms  of  France  by  the  war  that 
we  made  to  force  a  third  upon  them.      If  we   acted  rightly 
on  the  principles  of  the  grand  alliance,  they   acted  rightly  on 
thofe  of  the  will  :   and  if  we  could  not  avoid  making  an   of- 
fensive war,  at  the  expence  of  forming  and  maintaining  a  vaft 
confederacy,  they  could  not  avoid   purchasing   the  protection 
and  aflifrance  of  France  in  a  defenfive  war,  and  efpecially  in 
the  beginning  of  it,  according  to  what  I  have  fomewhere  ol> 
ferved  already,  by  yielding  to  the  authority  and  admitting  the 
influence  of  that  court  in  all  the  affairs  of  their  government. 
Our  minifters  knew  therefore,  that  if  any  inference  was  to  be 
drawn  from  the  firft  part  of  this  notion,  it  was  for  Shortening, 
not  prolonging,  the  war ;  for  delivering  the  Spaniards  as  foon 
•as  poiUble  from  habits  of  union  and  intimacy    with   France; 
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not  for  continuing  them  under  the  fame  nccefiity,  till  by 
length  of  time  thefe  habits  fhould  be  confirmed.  As  to  the 
latter  part  of  this  notion,  they  knew  that  it  was  falfe,  and 
filly.  Garth,  the  beft  natured  ingenious  wild  man  I  ever 
knew,  might  be  in  the  right,  when  he  faid,  in  fome  of  his 
poems  at  that  time, 

t< An  Auftrian  prince  alone 

il  Is  fit  to  nod  upon  a  Spanifh  throne." 

The  fetting  an  Auftrian  prince  upon  it  was,    no  doubt,   the 
fureft  expedient  to  prevent  an  union  of  the  two  monarchies  of 
France    and  Spain ;  juft   as  fetting   a   prince   of    the    houfe 
of  Bourbon  on  that  throne  was  the  fureft  expedient  to    pre- 
vent an   union    of  the   Imperial    and  Spanifh    crowns.     But 
it   was  equally  falfe  to  fay,   in  either  cafe,  that    this  was  the 
fole  expedient.     It  would  be   no   paradox,  but  a  propofition 
eafily  proved,  to  advance,  that  if  thefe  unions  had.  been  effec- 
tually provided  againft,  the  general  intereft  of  Europe  would 
have  been  little  concerned  whether   Philip   or   Charles  had 
nodded  at  Madrid      It  would  be  likewife  no  paradox  to  fay, 
that  the  contingency  of  uniting  France  and   Spain  under  the 
fame  prince  appeared  more  remote,  about  the  middle  of  the 
laft  great  war,   when  the  dethronement  of  Philip  in  favor  of 
Charles  was  made  a  condition    of  peace   fine  qua  non,  than 
the   contingency  of   an  union   of  the   Imperial   and   Spanifh 
crowns.     Nay,   I  know  not  whether  it  would  be  a  paradox  to 
affirm,   that  the  expedient  that   was   taken,  and   that  was  al- 
ways obvious  to  be  taken,  of  excluding  Philip  and   his  race 
from  the  fuccefUcn  of  France,   by  creating  an  intereft   in  all 
the  other  princes  of  the  blood,  and  by  confequence  a  party  in 
France  itfelf,  for  their  exclufaon,   whenever   the   cafe    fhould. 
happen,  was  not  in  it's  nature  more  effectual   than  any  that 
4  could 
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could  have  been  taken  :  and  fome  muft  have  been  taken,  net 
only  to  exclude  Charles  from  the  empire  whenever  the  cafe 
fhould  happen  that  happened  foon,  the  death  of  his  brother 
Joseph  without  iffue  male,  but  his  pofterity  like  wife  in  all  fu- 
ture vacancies  of  the  imperial  throne.  The  expedient  that 
was  taken  againft  Philip  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  they  who 
oppofed  the  peace  attempted  to  ridicule ;  but  fome  of  them 
have  had  occasion  fince  that  time  to  fee,  tho  the  cafe  has 
not  happened,  how  effectual  it  would  have  been  if  it  had : 
and  he,  who  fhould  go  about  to  ridicule  it  after  our  experi- 
ence, would  only  make  himfelf  ridiculous.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  he  who  tranfports  himfelf  back  to  that  time,  muft 
acknowledge,  that  the  confederated  powers  in  general  could 
not  but  be  of  Garth's  mind,  and  think  it  more  agreeable 
to  the  common  intereft  of  Europe,  that  a  branch  o£  Auftria. 
than  a  branch  of  Bourbon,  fhould  gather  the  Spaniih  fuccef- 
fion,  and  that  the  maritime  powers,  as  they  are  called  imper- 
tinently enough  with  refpedt  to  the  fuperiority  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, might  think  it  was  for  their  particular  intereft  tohave  an 
prince,  dependant  for  fome  time  at  leaft  on  them,,  king  of 
Spaija,  rather  than  a  prince  whofe  dependance,  as  long  as  he: 
flood  in  any,  muft  be  naturally  on  France.  I  do  not  fay,  as 
fome  have  done,  a  prince  whofe  family  was  an  old  ally,  ra- 
ther than  a  prince  whofe  family  was  an  old  enemy  ;  becaufe  I; 
lay  no  weight  on  tfce  gratitude  of  princes,  and  am  as.-  much 
perfuaded  that  an  Auftrian  king  of  Spain  would  have  made 
us  returns  of  that  fort  in  no  other  proportion  than  of  his  want 
of  us,  as  I  am  that  Philip  and  his  race  will  make  no  other 
returns  of  the  fame  fort  to  France.  If  this  affair  had  been' 
entire,  therefore,  on  the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain  ;  if  we 
had  made  no  partition,  nor  he  any  will,  the  whole  monarchy 
of  Spain  would  have  been  the  prize  to  be  fought  for:  and 
out  willies,  and  fuch  efforts  as  we  were,  able  to  make,  in  the 
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moft  unprovided  condition  imaginable,  muft  have  been  on 
the  fide  of  Auftria.  But  it  was  far  from  being  entire.  A 
prince  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  might  have  been  on  the  fpot, 
before  the  king  of  Spain  died,  to  gather  his  fucceflion  ;  but 
inftead  of  this  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  was  there 
foon  afterwards,  and  took  pofTeiiion  of  the  whole  monarchy, 
to  which  he  had  been  called  by  the  late  king's  will,  and  by 
the  voice  of  the  Spanifti  nation.  The  councils  of  England 
and  Holland  therefore  preferred  very  wifely,  by  their  engage- 
ments in  the  grand  alliance,  what  was  more  practicable  tho 
lefs  eligible,  to  what  they  deemed  more  eligible,  but  faw  be- 
come by  the  courfe  of  events,  if  not  abfolutely  impracticable, 
yet  an  enterprife  of  more  length,  more  difficulty,  and  greater 
expence  of  blood  and  treafure,  than  thefe  nations  were  able 
to  bear ;  or  than  they  ought  to  bear,  when  their  fecurity  and 
that  of  the  reft  of  Europe  might  be  fufficiently  provided  for 
at  a  cheaper  rate.  If  the  confederates  could  not  obtain,  by 
the  force  of  their  arms,  the  ends  of  the  war,  laid  down  in 
the  grand  alliance,  to  what  purpofe  would  it  be  to  ftipulate 
for  more  ?  And  if  they  were  able  to  obtain  thefe,  it  was  evi- 
dent that,  whilft  they  difmembered  the  Spanifh  monarchy, 
they  muft  reduce  the  power  of  France.  This  happened  ;  the 
Low  Countries  were  conquered  ;  the  French  were  driven  out 
of  Germany  and  Italy  :  and  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  who  had 
fo  long  and  fo  lately  fet  mankind  at  defiance,  was  reduced  to 
fue  for  peace. 

If  it  had  been  granted  him  in  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  fix,  on  what  foot  muft  it  have  been  granted  ?  The  allies 
had  already  in  their  power  all  the  ftates  that  were  to  compofe 
the  reafonable  fatisfaction  for  the  emperor.  I  fay,  in  their 
power ;  becaufe  tho  Naples  and  Sicily  were  not  actually  re- 
duced at  that  time,  yet  the  expulfion  of  the   French   out  of 
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Italy,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  people  of  thofe  kingdoms,, 
confidered,  it  was  plain  the  allies  might  reduce  them  when 
they  pleafed.  The  confederate  arms  were  fuperior  till  then  in 
Spain,  and  feveral  provinces  acknowledged  Charles  the  third.. 
If  the  reft  had  been  yielded  to  him  by  treaty,  all  that  the. 
new  plan  required  had  been  obtained.  If  the  French  would 
not  yet  have  abandoned  Philip,  as  we  had  found  that  the 
Caftilians  would  not  even  when  our  army  was  at  Madrid,  alL 
that  the  old  plan,  the  plan  of  the  grand  alliance  required,, 
had  been  obtained  ;  but  ftill  France  and  Spain  had  given  no- 
thing to  purchafe  a  peace,  and  they  were  in  circumftances-not 
to  expert  it  without  purchafing  it.  They  would  have  pur- 
chafed  it,  my  lord:  and  France,  as  well  as  Spain,  would  have 
contributed  a  larger  (hare  of  the  price,  rather  than  continue 
the  war,  in  her  exhaufted  ftate.  Such  a  treaty  of  peace  would 
have  been  a  third  treaty  of  partition  indeed,  but  vaftly  prefer- 
able to  the  two  former.  The  great  obje&ion  to  the  former 
was  drawn  from  that  considerable  increafe  of  dominion,  which 
the  crown  of  France,  and  not  a  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Bour- 
bon, acquired  by  them.  I  know  what  may  be  faid  fpecioufly 
enough  to  perfuade,  that  fuch  an  increafe  of  dominion  would 
not  have  augmented,  but  would  rather  have  weakened  the 
power  of  France,  and  what  examples  may  be  drawn  from 
hiftory  to  countenance  fuch  an  opinion.  I  know  likewife, 
that  the  compact  figure  of  France,  and  the  contiguity  of  all 
her  provinces,  make  a  very  eflential  part  of  the  force  of  her 
monarchy.  Had  the  defigns  of  Charles  the  eighth>  Lewis 
the  twelfth,  Francis  the  £rit,  and  Henry  the  fecond,  fuc- 
ceeded,  the  dominions  of  France,  would  have  been  more  ex- 
tcnfive,  and  I  believe  the  ftrength  of  her  monarchy  would 
have  been  lefs.  I  have  fometimes  thought  that  even  the  lofs 
of  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  which  obliged  Henry  the  fe- 
eond  to  recal  the  duke  of  Guise  with  his  army  out  of  Italy, 
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was   in  this  refpect  no  unhappy   event.     But   the  reafoning 
which  is  good,  I  think,   when  applied  to  thofe  times,  will  not 
hold  when  applied  to  ours,   and  to  the  cafe  I  confider   here  ; 
the  ftate  of  France,   the  ftate  of  her  neighbors,  and  the  whote 
conftitution  of  Europe  being  fo  extremely  difierent.     The  ob- 
jection  therefore   to   the  two   treaties  of  partition  had  a  real 
weight.     The  power  of  France,    deemed  already   exorbitant, 
would  have  been  increafed  by  this  ax:cefTion  of  dominion,   in 
the  hands  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth  :  and  the  ufe  he  intended  to 
make  of  it,  by  keeping  Italy  and  Spain  in  awe,  appears  in  the 
article  that  gave  him  the  ports  on  the  Tufcan  coaft,   and    the 
province  of  Guipufcoa.     This  king  Wilmam   might,  and,  I 
queftion  not,   did  fee ;   but  that  prince  might  think  too,   that 
for  this  very  reafon  Lewis  the  fourteenth  would  adhere,  in  all 
events,  to  the  treaty  of  partition  :  and  that  thefe  confequences 
were  more  remote,  and  would  be  lefs   dangerous,   than   thofe 
of  making  no  partition  at  all.      The  partition,  even  the  word 
that  might  have  been  made,  by  a  treaty  of  peace  in  one  thou- 
iand  feven  hundred  and  fix,  would  have  been  the  very  reverfe 
of  this.     France  would  have  been  weakened,  and  her  enemies 
ftrengthened,  by  her  conceftions  on  the  fide  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, of  Germany  and  Savoy.     If  a   prince  of  her  royal   fa- 
mily had  remained  in  pofleflion  of  Spain  and  the  Weft- Indies, 
no  advantage  would  have  accrued  to  her  by  it,  and  effectual 
bars  would  have  been  oppofed  to  an  union  of  the   two   mo- 
narchies.    The  houfe  of  Auftria  would  have  had  a  reafonable 
f.itisfaction  for  that  fhadow  of  right,  which  a  former  parti- 
tion gave  her.     She  had  no  other  after  the  will  of  Charles 
the  fecond  :  and  this  may  be  juftly   termed  a  fhadow,  lince 
England,  Holland,  and  France  could  confer  no  real  right  to 
the  Spanifh  fucceflion,  nor  to  any  part  of  it.      She   had   de- 
clined acceding  to  that  partition,  before  France  departed  from 
jt,  and  would  have  preferred  the  Italian   provinces,  without 
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Spain  and  the  Weft-Indies,  to  Spain  and  the  Weft-Indies  with- 
out the  Italian  provinces.  The  Italian  provinces  would  have 
fallen  to  her  fhare  by  this  partition.  The  particular  demands 
of  England  and  Holland  would  have  fuffered  no  difficulty,  and 
thofe  that  we  were  obliged  by  treaty  to  make  for  others  would 
have  been  eafy  to  adjuft.  Would  not  this  have  been  enough, 
my  lord,  for  the  public  fecurity,  for  the  common  intereft,  and 
for  the  glory  of  our  arms  ?  To  have  humbled  and  reduced, 
in  five  campaigns,  a  power  that  had  difturbed  and  infulted 
Europe  almoft  forty  years ;  to  have  reftored,  in  fo  fhort  a 
time,  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  to  a  fufficient  point  of 
equality,  after  it  had  been  more  than  fifty  years,  that  is  from 
the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  in  a  gradual  deviation  from  this 
point ;  in  fhort  to  have  retrieved,  in  one  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred and  fix,  a  game  that  was  become  defperate  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century.  To  have  done  all  this,  before  the 
war  had  exhaufted  our  ftrength,  was  the  utmoft  fure  that  any 
man  could  defire  who  intended  the  public  good  alone :  and 
no  honeft  reafon  ever  was,  nor  ever  will  be  given,  why  the 
war  was  protracted  any  longer  ;  why  we  neither  made  peace 
after  a  fhort,  vigorous,  and  fuccefsful  war,  nor  put  it  entirely 
out  of  the  power  of  France  to  continue  at  any  rate  a  long 
one.  I  have  faid,  and  it  is  true,  that  this  had  been  en- 
tirely out  of  her  power,  if  we  had  given  greater  interruption 
to  the  commerce  of  Old  and  New  Spain,  and  if  we  had  hin- 
dered France  from  importing  annually,  from  the  year  one 
thoufand  kvcn  hundred  and  two,  fuch  immenfe  treafures  as 
fhe  did  import  by  the  fhips  fhe  fent,  with  the  permiflion  of 
Spain,  to  the  South  Sea.  It  has  been  advanced,  and  it  is  a 
common  opinion,  that  we  were  rcftrained  by  the  jealoufy  of 
the  Dutch  from  making  ufe  of  the  liberty  given  by  treaty  to 
them  and  us,  and  which,  without  his  imperial  majefiy's  leave, 
ilnce  we  entered  into  the  war,  we  might  have  taken,  of  mak- 
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ing  conquefts  in  the  Spanifli  Weft-Indies.  Be  it  fb.  But  to 
go  t«  the  South  Seas,  to  trade  there  if  we  could,  to  pillage 
the  Weft-Indies  without  making  conquefts  if  we  could  not, 
and,  whether  we  traded  or  whether  we  pillaged,  to  hinder 
the  French  from  trading  there ;  was  a  meafure  that  would 
have  given,  one  ought  to  think,  no  jealoufy  to  the  Dutch, 
who  might,  and  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  would,  have  taken  their 
part  in  thefe  expeditions ;  or  if  it  had  given  them  jeaiouiy, 
what  could  they  have  replied  when  a  Britifh  minifter  had  told 
them :  "  That  it  little  became  them  to  find  fault  that  we 
"  traded  with  or  pillaged  the  Spaniards  in  the  Weft-Indies  to 
M  the  detriment  of  our  common  enemy,  whilft  we  connived 
a  at  them  who  traded  with  this  enemy  to  his  and  their  great 
"  advantage,  againft  our  remonftrances,  and  in  violation  of  the 
condition  upon  which  we  had  given  the  firft  augmentation 
of  our  forces  in  the  Low  Countries  ?"  We  might  have  pur- 
fued  this  meafure  notwithftanding  any  engagement  that  w&- 
took  by  the  treaty  with  Portugal,  if  I  remember  that  treaty 
right :  but  inftead  of  this,  we  wafted  our  forces,  and  fquan- 
dered  millions  after  millions  in  fupporting  our  alliance  with 
this  crown,  and  in  purfuing  the  chimerical  project  which  was 
made  the  object  of  this  alliance.  I  call  it  chimerical,  becaufe 
it  was  equally  fo,  to  expect  a  revolution  in  favor  of  Charles 
the  third  on  the  flender  authority  of  fuch  a  trifler  as  the  ad- 
miral of  Caftile  ;  and,  when  this  failed  us,  to  hope  to  conquer 
Spain  by  the  afliftance  of  the  Portuguefe,  and  the  revolt  of 
the  Catalans.  Yet  this  was  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
new  plan  of  the  war  was  built,  and  fo  many  ruinous  engage- 
ments were  taken. 

The  particular  motives  of  private  men,  as  well  as  of  princes 
and  ftates,  to  protract  the  war,  are  partly  known,  and  partly 
gueffed,   at  this  time.     But  whenever  that  time  comis,  and 
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T  am  perfuaded  it  will  come,  when  their  iecret  motives,  their 
fecret  defigns,  and  intrigues,  can  be  laid  open,  I  prefume  to 
fay  to  your  lordfhip  that  the  moft  confuted  fcene  of  iniquity, 
and  folly,  that  it  is  pofHble  to  imagine,  will  appear.  In  the 
mean  while,  if  your  lordfhip  coniiders  only  the  treaty  of  bar- 
rier, as  my  lord  Townshend  figned  it,  without,  nay  in  truth, 
againft  orders  ;  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  tho  joint  ple- 
nipotentiary, did  not:  if  you  confider  the  famous  prelimina- 
ries of  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  nine,  which  we  made 
a  mock-mew  of  ratifying,  tho  we  knew  that  they  would  not 
be  accepted  ;  for  fo  the  marquis  of  Torcy  had  told  the  pen- 
fionary  before  he  left  the  Hague,  as  the  faid  marquis  has  af- 
fured  me  very  often  flnce  that  time  :  if  you  enquire  into  the 
anecdotes  of  Gertruydenberg,  and  if  you  confult  other  authen- 
tic papers  that  are  extant,  your  lordfhip  will  fee  the  policy  of 
the  new  plan,  I  think,  in  this  light.  Tho  we  had  refufed, 
before  the  war  began,  to  enter  into  engagements  for  the  con- 
queft  of  Spain,  yet  as  foon  as  it  began,  when  the  reafon  of 
things  was  ftill  the  fame,  for  the  fuccefs  of  our  firft  campaign 
cannot  be  faid  to  have  altered  it,  we  entered  into  thefe  very 
engagements.  By  the  treaty  wherein  we  took  thefe  engage- 
ments firft,  Portugal  was  brought  into  the  grand  alliance  ; 
that  is,  fhe  confented  to  employ  her  formidable  forces  againft 
Philip,  at  the  expence  of  England  and  Holland,  provided  we 
would  debar  ourfelves  from  making  any  acquifitions,  and  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  promife,  that  fhe  fhould  acquire  many  im- 
portant places  in  Spain,  and  an  immenfe  extent  of  country  in 
America.  By  fuch  bargains  as  this,  the  whole  confederacy 
was  formed,  and  held  together.  Such  means  were  indeed  ef- 
fectual to  multiply  enemies  to  France  and  Spain  ,  but  a  pro- 
ject fo  exteniive  and  fo  difficult  as  to  make  many  bargains  of 
this  kind  necefiary,  and  neceffary  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
and  for  a  very  uncertain  event,    was  a  project  into  which,  for 
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this  very  reafon,  England  and  Holland  fhould  not  have  en- 
tered. It  is  worthy  your  obfervation,  my  lord,  that  thefe  bad 
bargains  would  not  have  been  continued,  as  they  were  almoff. 
to  our  immediate  ruin,  if  the  war  had  not  been  protracted 
under  the  pretended  neceffity  of  reducing  the  whole  Spanifh 
monarchy  to  the  obedience  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  Now, 
as  no  other  confederate  except  Portugal  was  to  receive  his  re- 
compence  by  any  dilmemberment  of  dominions  in  Old  or 
New  Spain,  the  engagements  we  took  to  conquer  this  whole 
monarchy  had  no  viiible  neceflary  caufe,  but  the  proem  ing 
the  accefTion  of  this  power,  that  was  already  neuter,  to  the 
grand  alliance.  This  acceffion,  as  I  have  faid  before,  ferved 
only  to  make  us  neglect  immediate  and  certain  advantages, 
for  remote  and  uncertain  hopes ;  and  chufe  to  attempt  the 
conqueft  of  the  Spanifh  nation  at  our  own  vaft  expence,  whom 
we  might  have  ftarved,  and  by  ftarving  reduced  both  the 
French  and  them,  at  their  expence. 

I  called  the  neceffity  of  reducing  the  whole  Spanifh  mo- 
narchy to  the  obedience  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  a  pretended 
neceffity  :  and  pretended  it  was,  not  real,  without  doubt.  But 
I  am  apt  to  think  your  lordfhip  may  go  further,  and  find 
fome  reafons  to  fufpect,  that  the  opinion  itfelf  of  this  neceffity 
was  not  very  real,  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  urged  it :  in  the 
minds  I  would  fay  of  the  able  men  among  them  ;  for  that  it 
was  real  in  fome  of  our  zealous  Britifh  politicians,  I  do  them 
the  juflice  to  believe.  Your  lordfhip  may  find  reafons  to  fuf- 
pect perhaps,  that  this  opinion  was  fet  up  rather  to  occafion 
a  diverfion  of  the  forces  of  France,  and  to  furnifh  pretences 
for  prolonging  the  war  for  other  ends. 

Before  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  ten,  the 
war  was  kept  alive  with  alternate  fuccefs  in  Spain  ;  and  it 
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may  be  faid  therefore,  that  the  defign  of  conquering  this  king- 
dom continued,  as  well  as  the  hopes  of  fucceedin^.  But  why- 
then  did  the  States  General  refufe,  in  one  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred and  nine,  to  admit  an  article  in  the  barrier  treaty,,  by 
which  they  would  have  obliged  themfelves  to  procure  the 
whole  Spanifh  monarchy  to  the  houfe  of  Aulfcia,.  when  that 
zealous  politician  my  lord  Townshend,  prefted:  them  to  it  ? 
If  their  opinion  of  the  neceffity  of  carrying  on  the  war,  till 
this  point  could  be  obtained,  was  real  ;.  why  did  they  rifque 
the  immenfe  advantages  given  them  with  fo  much  profufe  ge- 
nerality by  this  treaty,  rather  than  confent  to  an  engagement 
that  was  fo  conformable  to  their  opinion  ? 

After  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  ten,  it 
will  not  be  faid,  I  prefume,  that  the  war  could  be  fupported 
in  Spain  with  any  profpect  of  advantage  on  our  fide.  We 
had  fufficiently  experienced  how  little  dependance  could  be 
had  on  the  vigor  of  the  Portuguefe  ;  and  how  firmly  the  Spa- 
nifh nation  in  general,  the  Caltilians  in  particular,  were  at- 
tached to  Philip.  Our  armies  had  been  twice  at  Madrid, 
this  prince  had  been  twice  driven  from  his  capital,  his  rival 
had  been  there,  none  ftirred  in  favor  of  the  victorious,  all 
wifhed  and  acted  for  the  vanquifhed.  In  inort,  the  falfhood 
of  all  thofe  lures,  by  which  we  had  been  enticed  to  make  war  in 
Spain,  had  appeared  fufficiently  in  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  fix;  but  was  fo  grofly  evident  in  one  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred and  ten,  that  Mr.  Craggs,  who  was  fent  towards  the 
end  of  that  year  by  Mr.  Stanhope  into  England,  on  com- 
miffions  which  he  executed  with  much  good  fenfe  and  much 
addrefs,  owned  to  me,  that  in  Mr.  Stanhope's  opinion,  and 
he  was  not  apt  to  defpond  of  fuccefs,  efpecially  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  own  projects,  nothing  could  be  done  more  in, 
Spain,  the  general  attachment  of  the  people  to  Philip,,  and 
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their  averfion  to  Charles  confidered  :  that  armies  of  twenty 
or  thirty  thoufand  men  might  walk  about  that  country  till 
dooms-day,  fo  he  expreffed  himfelf,  without  effect  :  that 
wherever  they  came,  the  people  would  fubnut  to  Charles  the 
third  out  of  terror,  and  as  foon  as  they  were  gone,  proclaim 
Philip  the  fifth  again  out  of  affection :  that  to  conquer  Spain 
required  a  great  army ;  and  to  keep  it,  a  greater. 

Was  it  poilible,  after  this,  to  think  in  good  earneft  of  con- 
quering Spain,  and  could  they  be  in  good  earneft  who  conti- 
nued to  hold  the  fame  language,  and  to  inftft  on  the  fame 
meafures  ?  Could  they  be  fo  in  the  following  year,  when  the 
emperor  Joseph  died  ?  Charles  was  become  then  the  folefur- 
viving  male  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  fucceeded  to  the 
empire  as  well  as  to  all  the  hereditary  dominions  of  that  fa- 
mily. Could  they  be  in  earneft  who  maintained,  even  in  this 
■conjundr.ure,  that  u  no  peace  could  be  fafe,  honorable,  or 
"  lafting,  fo  long  as  the  kingdom  of  Spain  and  the  Weft-In- 
*<  dies  remained  in  the  pofTeflion  of  any  branch  of  the  houfe 
"  of  Bourbon?"  Did  they  mean  that  Charles  fhould  be  em- 
peror and  king  of  Spain  ?  In  this  project  they  would  have  had 
the  allies  againft  them.  Did  they  mean  to  call  the  duke  of 
Savoy  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  or  to  beftow  it  on  fome  other 
prince  ?  In  this  project  they  would  have  had  his  imperial  ma- 
jefty  againft  them,  f  n  either  cafe  the  confederacy  would  hav$ 
been  broken  :  and  how  then  would  they  have  continued  the 
war  ?  Did  they  mean  nothing,  or  did  they  mean  fomething 
more  than  they  owned,  fomething  more  than  to  reduce  the 
exorbitant  power  of  France,  and  to  force  the  whole  Spanifh 
monarchy  out  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  ? 

Both   thefe  ends  might  have  been  obtained  at  Gertruyden- 
berg.     Why  were  they  not  obtained  ?  Read  the  preliminaries 
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of  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  nine,    winch   were  made- 
the  foundation  of  this  treaty.     Inform  yourfelf  of  what  pa-fted 
there,  and  obferve  what  followed.     Your  lord/hip  will  remain 
aftonifhedv     I  remain  fo  every  time  I  reflect  upon  them,    tho> 
1  faw  thefe  things    at  no  very  great  diftance,  even  whilft  they 
were   in  tranfaction  ;   and    tho  I    know    moft    certainly    that 
France  loft,  two  years  before,  by  the  little  fkill   and    addrefs. 
of  her  principal  *  minifter,  in  anfwering  overtures  made  dur- 
ing the  liege  of  Lifle  by  a  principal  perfon  among  the   allies, 
fuch  an   opportunity,  and   fuch  a*  correfpondence,  as   would 
have  removed  fome  of  the  obftacles  that  lay  now  in  her  way, 
have   prevented    others,  and  have  procured   her   peace.     An. 
equivalent  for  the  thirty-feventh  article  of  the  preliminaries, 
that  is,  for  the  ceflion  of  Spain  and  the  Weft-Indies,  was  the 
point  to  be  difcufTed  at  Gertruydenberg.      Naples   and  Sicily,, 
or  even  Naples  and  Sardinia  would  have  contented  the  French, 
at  leaft  they  would    have   accepted  them  as   the  equivalent. 
Buys  and  Vanderdussen,   who  treated   with  them,   reported 
this  to  the  minifters  of  the  allies:   and  it  was  upon  this  occa- 
sion that  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  as   Buys  himfelf  told 
me,  took  immediately  the  lead,  and  congratulated  the  aflem- 
bly   on  the   near   approach   of  a  peace  ;  fiid,  that  flnce  the 
French  were  in  this  difpofition,    it  was  time  to  confider  what 
further  demands  mould  be  made  upon  them,  according  to  the 
liberty   referved  in   the   preliminaries;  and   exhorted "* all   the 
minifters  of  the  allies  to  adjuft  their  feveral   ulterior  pretent- 
ions, and  to  prepare  their  demands. 

This  proceeding,  and  what  followed,  put  me  in  mind. 
of  that  of  the  Romans  with  the  Carthaginians.  The  former 
were  refolved  to  confent  to  no  peace  till   Carthage  was  laid; 
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in  ruins.  They  fet  a  treaty  however  on  foot,  at  the  requeft 
of  their  old  enemy,  impofed  fome  terms,  and  referred  them 
•to  their  generals  for  the  reft.  Their  generals  purfucd  the  fame 
method,  and,  by  reserving  ftill  a  right  of  making  ulterior  de- 
mands, they  reduced  the  Carthaginians  at  laft  to  the  neceflity 
of  abandoning  their  city,  or  of  continuing  the  war  after  they 
had  given  up  their  arms,  their  machines,  and  their  fleet,  in 
hopes  of  peace. 

France  faw  the  fnare,  and  refolved  to  run  any  rifque  ra- 
ther than  to  be  caught  in  it.  We  continued  to  demand,  un- 
der pretence  of  fecuring  the  ceilion  of  Spain  and  the  Weft- 
Indies,  that  Lewis  the  fourteenth  mould  take  on  him  to  de- 
throne his  grandfon  in  the  fpace  of  two  months ;  and,  if  he 
did  not  effect  it  in  that  time,  that  we  mould  be  at  liberty  to 
renew  the  war  without  reftoring  the  places  that  were  to  be 
put  into  our  hands  according  to  the  preliminaries ;  which 
were  the  moft  important  places  France  pofiefled  on  the  fide  of 
the  Low-Countries.  Lewis  offered  to  abandon  his  grandfon  ; 
and,  if  he  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  reiign,  to  furnim  mo- 
ney to  the  allies,  who  might  at  the  expence  of  France  force 
him  to  evacuate  Spain.  The  proportion  made  by  the  allies 
had  an  air  of  inhumanity :  and  the  reft  of  mankind  might  be 
ihocked  to  fee  the  grandfather  obliged  to  make  war  on  his 
Grandfon.  But  Lewis  the  fourteenth  had  treated  mankind 
with  too  much  inhumanity  in  his  profperous  days,  to  have  any 
reafon  to  complain  even  of  this  proportion.  His  people  in- 
deed, who  are  apt  to  have  great  partiality  for  their  kings, 
might  pity  his  diftrefs.  This  happened,  and  he  found  his  ac- 
count in  it.  Philip  muft  have  evacuated  Spain,  I  think,  not- 
withstanding his  own  obftinacy,  the  fpirit  of  his  queen,  and  the 
rcfolute  attachment  of  the  Spaniards,  if  his  grandfather  had 
iniifted,  and  been  in  earneft  to  force  him.  But  if  this  expe- 
dient 
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dient  was,  as  it  was,  odious,  why  did  we  prefer  to  continue 
the  war  againft  France  and  Spain,  rather  than  accept  the 
other  ?  why  did  we  neglect  the  opportunity  of  reducing,  ef- 
fectually and  immediately,  the  exorbitant  power  of  France, 
and  of  rendering  the  conquefl:  of  Spain  practicable  ?  both 
which  might  have  been  brought  about,  and  confequently  the 
avowed  ends  of  the  war  might  have  been  anfwered,  by  accept- 
ing the  expedient  that  France  offered.  "  France,"  it  was  faid, 
u  was  not  fincere  :  fhe  meant  nothing  more  than  to  amufe, 
"  and  divide."  This  reafon  was  given  at  the  time ;  but  fome 
of  thofe  who  gave  it  then,  I  have  feen  afhamed  to  infift  on  it 
fince.  France  was  not  in  a  condition  to  act  the  part  fhe  had 
acted  in  former  treaties :  and  her  diftrefs  was  no  bad  pledge 
of  her  fincerity  on  this  occafion.  But  there  was  a  better  flill. 
The  ftrong  places  that  fhe  muft  have  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
allies,  would  have  expofed  her,  on  the  leaft  breach  of  faith, 
to  fee,  not  her  frontier  alone,  but  even  the  provinces  that  lie 
behind  it,  defolated  :  and  prince  Eugene  might  have  had  the 
fatisfaction,  it  is  faid,  I  know  not  how  truly,  he  defired,  of 
marching  with  the  torch  in  his  hand  to  Verfailles. 

Your  lordfhip  will  obferve,  that  the  conferences  at  Ger- 
truydenberg  ending  in  the  manner  they  did,  the  inflexibility 
of  the  allies  gave  new  life  and  fpirit  to  the  French  and  Spanifh 
nations,  diftreffed  and  exhaufted  as  they  were.  The  troops 
of  the  former  withdrawn  out  of  Spain,  and  the  Spaniards  left 
to  defend  themfelves  as  they  could,  the  Spaniards  alone  obliged 
us  to  retreat  from  Madrid,  and  defeated  us  in  our  retreat. 
But  your  lordfhip  may  think  perhaps,  as  I  do,  that  if  Lewis 
the  fourteenth  had  bound  himfelf  by  a  folemn  treaty  to  aban- 
don his  grandfon,  had  paid  a  fubfidy  to  dethrone  him,  and 
had  confented  to  acknowledge  another  king  of  Spain,  the 
Spaniards  would  not  have  exerted  the  fame  zeal  for  Philip; 
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the  actions  of  Almenara  and  Saragoffa  might  have  been  decifivev 
and  thofe  of  Brihuega  and  Villa  Viciofa  would  not  have  hap- 
pened. After  all  thefe  events,  how  could  any  reafonable  man 
expect,  that  a  war  mould  be  fupported  with  advantage  in  Spain,, 
to  which  the  court  of  Vienna  had  contributed  nothina  from 
the  firft,  fcarce  bread  to  their  archduke  ;  which  Portugal 
waged  faintly  and  with  deficient  quotas ;  and  which  the  Dutch 
had  in  a  manner  renounced,  by  neglecting  to  recruit  their 
forces  ?  How  was  Charles  to  be  placed  on  theSpanifh  throne, 
or  Philip  at  leaft  be  driven  out  of  it?  By  the  fuccefs  of  the 
confederate  arms  in  other  parts.  But  what  fuccefs,  fufficient 
to  this  purpofe,  could  we  expedt  ?  This  queftion  may  be  anfwer- 
ed  beft,   by  fhewing  what  fuccefs  we  had. 

Portugal  and  Savoy  did  nothing  before  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Joseph  ;  and  declared  in  form,  as  foon  as  he 
was  dead,  that  they  would  carry  on  the  war  no  longer  to 
fet  the  crown  of  Spain  on  the  head  of  Charles,  fince  this 
would  be  to  fight  againft  the  very  principle  they  had  fought 
for.  The  Rhine  was  a  fcene  of  inaction.  The  fole  efforts, 
that  were  to  bring  about  the  great  event  of  dethroning  Philip, 
were  thofe  which  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  able  to 
make.  He  took  three  towns  in  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  ten,  Aire,  Bethune,  and  St.  Venant :  and  one,  Bouchain,. 
in  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eleven.  Now  this  conqueft 
being  in  fact,  the  only  one  the  confederates  made  that  year, 
Bouchain  may  be  faid  properly  and  truly  to  have  coft  our  na- 
tion very  near  /even  millions  fterling;  for  your  lordfhip  will 
find,  I  believe,  that  the  charge  of  the  war  for  that  year 
amounted  to  no  lefs.  It  is  true  that  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough had  propofed  a  very  great  project,  by  which  incurfions 
would  have  been  made  during  the  winter  into  France  ;  the 
next  campaign  might  have  been  opened  early  on  our  fide  ; 
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and  feveral  other  great  and  obvious  advantages  might  have 
been  obtained :  but  the  Dutch  refufed  to  contribute,  even  lefs 
than  their  proportion,  for  the  queen  had  offered  to  take  the 
deficiency  on  herfelf,  to  the  expence  of  barracks  and  forage ; 
and  difappointed  by  their  obftinacy  the  whole  defign. 

We  were  then  amufed  with  vifionary  fchemes  of  march- 
ing our  whole  army,  in  a  year  or  two  more,  and  after  a  town 
or  two  more  were  taken,  directly  to  Paris,  or  at  leaft  in  the 
heart  of  France.  But  was  this  Co  eafy  or  fo  fure  a  game  ? 
The  French  expected  we  would  play  it.  Their  generals  had 
viflted  the  feveral  ports  they  might  take,  when  our  army  mould 
enter  France,  to  retard,  to  incommode,  to  diftrefs  us  in  our 
march,  and  even  to  make  a  decifive  ftand  and  to  give  us  bat- 
tle. I  take  what  I  fay  here  from  indifputable  authority,  that 
of  the  perfons  confulted  and  employed  in  preparing  for  this 
great  diftrefs.  Had  we  been  beaten,  or  had  we  been  forced 
to  retire  towards  our  own  frontier  in  the  Low  Countries,  after 
penetrating  into  France,  the  hopes  on  which  we  protracted 
the  war  would  have  been  difappointed,  and,  I  think,  the  moft 
fanguine  would  have  then  repented  refufing  the  offers  made 
at  Gertruydenberg.  But  if  we  had  beaten  the  French,  for  it 
was  fcarce  lawful  in  thofe  days  of  our  prefumption  to  fuppofe 
the  contrary  ;  would  the  whole  monarchy  of  Spain  have  been 
our  immediate  and  certain  prize  ?  Suppofe,  and  I  fuppofe  it 
on  good  grounds,  my  lord,  that  the  French  had  refolved  to 
defend  their  country  inch  by  inch,  and  that  Lewis  the  four- 
teenth had  determined  to  retire  with  his  court  to  Lyons  or 
el  few  here,  and  to  defend  the  paflage  of  the  Loire,  when  he 
could  no  longer  defend  that  of  the  Seine,  rather  than  fubmit 
to  the  terms  impofed  on  him  :  what  fhould  we  have  done  in 
this  cafe  ?  Muft  we  not  have  accepted  fuch  a  peace  as  we  had 
refufed  ;  or  have  protracted   the  war   till  we  had  conquered 
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France  firft,  in  order  to  conquer  Spain  afterwards  ?  Did  we 
hope  for  revolutions  in  France  ?  We  had  hoped  for  them  in 
Spain :  and  we  fhould  have  been  bubbles  of  our  hopes  in 
both.  That  there  was  a  fpirit  raifed  againft  the  government 
of  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  in  his  court,  nay  in  his  family,  and 
that  ftrange  fchemes  of  private  ambition  were  formed  and 
forming  there,  I  cannot  doubt :  and  fome  effects  of  this  fpirit 
produced  perhaps  the  greater!:  mortifications  that  he  fuffered 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign. 

A  Light  inftance  of  this  fpirit  is  all  I  will  quote  at  this 
time.  I  fupped,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
fifteen,  at  a  houfe  in  France,  where  two  *  perfons  of  no  fmall 
figure,  who  had  been  in  great  company  that  night,  arrived 
very  late.  The  converfation  turned  on  the  events  of  the  prece- 
dent war,  and  the  negotiations  of  the  late  peace.  In  the  pro- 
cefs  of  the  converfation,  one  of  them  f  broke  loofe,  and  faid, 
directing  his  difcourfe  to  me,  "  Vous  auriez  pu  nous  ecrafer  dans 
"  ce  tems-la  :  pourquoi  ne  l'avez-vous  pas  fait  ?"  I  anfwered 
him  cooly,  "  Par  ce  que  dans  ce  tems-la  nous  n'avons  plus 
"  craint  v6tre  puhTance."  This  anecdote,  too  trivial  for  hiftory, 
.  may  find  it's  place  in  a  letter,  and  may  ferve  to  confirm  what 
I  have  admitted,  that  there  .were  perfons  even  in  France,  who 
expected  to  find  their  private  account  in  the  diftrefs  of  their 
country.  But  thefe  perfons  were  a  fcwt  men  of  wild  imagi- 
nations and  ftrong  paflions,  more  enterprifing  than  capable, 
and  of  more  name  than  credit.  In  general,  the  endeavors  of 
Lewis  the  fourteenth,  and  the  facrifices  he  offered  to  make 
in  order  to  obtain  a  peace,  had  attached  his  people  more  than 
ever  to  him  :  and  if  Lewis  had  determined  not  to  go  any 
farther  than  he  had  offered  at  Gertruydenberg,   in  abandon- 

*  The  dukes  de  La  Feuillade  and  Mortemar. 
■f  La  Feuillade. 
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ing  his  grandfon,  the  French   nation  would  not  have  aban- 
doned him. 

But  to  reiume  what  I  have  faid  or  hinted  already  ;  the 
neceflary  confluences  of  protracting  the  war  in  order  to  de- 
throne Philip,  from  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
eleven  inclusively,  could  be  no  other  than  thefe  :  our  defign 
of  penetrating  into  France  might  have  been  defeated,  and 
have  become  fatal  to  us  by  a  reverfe  of  fortune  :  our  firft. 
fuccefs  might  not  have  obliged  the  French  to  fubmit ;  and  we 
might  have  had  France  to  conquer,  after  we  had  failed  in  our 
firft  attempt  to  conquer  Spain,  and  even  in  order  to  proceed 
to  a  fecond  :  the  French  might  have  fubmitted,  and  the  Spa- 
niards not;  and  whilft.  the  former  had  been  employed  to  force 
the  latter,  according  to  the  fcheme  of  the  allies ;  or  whilft, 
the  latter  fubmitting  likevvife,  Philip  had  evacuated  Spain, 
the  high  allies  might  have  gone  together  by  the  ears  about  di- 
viding the  fpoil,  and  difpofing  of  the  crown  of  Spain.  To 
thefe  ifTues  were  things  brought  by  protracting  the  war  ;  by 
refuling  to  make  peace,  on  the  principles  of  the  grand  alliance 
at  worft,  in  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fix  ;  and  by  re- 
filling to  grant  it,  even  on  thofe  of  the  new  plan,  in  one  thou- 
fand feven  hundred  and  ten.  Such  contingent  events  as  I  have 
mentioned  flood  in  profpect  before  us.  1  he  end  of  the  war 
was  removed  out  of  fight ;  and  they,  who  clamored  rather 
than  argued  for  the  continuation  of  it,  contented  themfelves 
to  affirm,  that  France  was  not  enough  reduced,  and  that  no 
peace  ought  to  be  made  as  long  as  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon  remained  on  a  Spanifh  throne.  When  .they  would- 
think  France  enough  reduced,  it  was  impoflible  to  guefs. 
Whether  they  intended  to  join  the  Imperial  and  Spanifh 
crowns  on  the  head  of  Charles,  who  had  declared  his  irrevo- 
cable refolution  to  continue  the  war  till  the  conditions  infifted- 
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upon  at  Gertruydenberg  were  obtained  :  whether  they  intend- 
ed to  beftow  Spain  and  the  Indies  on  fome  other  prince  ;  and 
how  this  great  alteration  in  their  own  plan  fhould  be   effected 
by   common    confent :    how    pofleflion    fhould    be   given   to 
Charles,   or  any  other  prince,   not  only  of  Spain  but  of  all 
the  Spanifh  dominions  out  of  Europe,    where   the  attachment 
to  Philip  was  at  Jeaft  as  ftrong  as   in  Caftile,    and   where    it 
would  not  be  fo  eafy,  the  diftance  and  extent  of  thefe  domi- 
nions considered,  to  oblige  the  Spaniards  to  fubmit  to  another 
government:    Thefe  points,  and  many  more  equally  neceflary 
to  be  determined,  and  equally  difficult  to  prepare,    were  nei- 
ther determined  nor  prepared  ;    fo   that   we   were  reduced  to 
carry   on   the   war,  after  the  death   of  the   emperor  Joseph, 
without  any  pofitive  fcheme  agreed  to,   as  the  fcheme  of  the 
future  peace,   by  the  allies.     That  of  the  grand   alliance  we 
had  long  before  renounced.     That  of  the  new  plan  was   be- 
come ineligible;   and,   if  it  had  been  eligible,  it  would  have 
been   impracticable,  becaufe   of  the    divifion   it  would    have 
created  among  the  allies  themfelves :  feveral  of  whom  would 
not  have  confented,  notwithstanding  his  irrevocable  refolution, 
that  the  emperor  mould  be  king  of  Spain.     I  know  not  what 
part  the  protracters  of  the  war,  in  the  depth  of  their   policy, 
intended  to  take.      Our  nation  had  contributed,  and  acted  fo 
long  under  the  direction  of  their  councils,  for  the   grandeur 
of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  like  one  of  the  hereditary  kingdoms 
ufurped  by  that  family,   that  it  is  lawful  to  think  their  inten- 
tion might  be  to  unite  the  Imperial  and  Spanifh  crowns.     But 
I  rather    think    they    had    no    very    determinate    view,    be- 
yond that  of  continuing  the  war  as  long  as  they  could.      The 
late  lord  Oxford  told  me,   that  my  lord  Somers   being  pref- 
fed,   I  know  not  on  what  occafion  nor  by  whom,  on  the  un- 
neceffary    and   ruinous   continuation   of  the   war  ;    inftead  of 
giving  reafons  to  fhew   the  necefTity   of  ir,  contented  himfelf 
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to  reply,  that  he  had  been  bred  up  in  a  hatred  of  France. 
This  was  a  ftrange  reply  for  a  wife  man  :  and  yet  I  know  not 
whether  he  could  have  given  a  better  then,  or  whether  any  of 
his  pupil,*  could  give  a  better  now. 

The  whig  party  in  general  acquired  great  and  juft  popu- 
larity, in  the  reign  of  our  Charles  the  fecond,  by  the  cla- 
mor they  raifed  againft  the  conduct  of  that  prince  in  foreign* 
affairs.  They  who  fucceeded  to  the  name  rather  than  the 
principles  of  this  party,  after  the  revolution,  and  who  have 
had  the  adminiftration  of  the  government  in  their  hands  with 
very  little  interruption  ever  fince,  pretending  to  act  on  the 
fame  principle,  have  run  into  an  extreme  as  vicious  and  as 
contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  good  policy,  as  that  which  their 
prtdeceilbrs  exclaimed  againft.  The  old  whigs  complained  of 
the  inglorious  figure  we  made,  whilft  our  court  was  the  bub- 
ble, and  our  king  the  penfioner  of  France  ;  and  infifted  that 
the  growing  ambition  and  power  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth 
fhou'd  be  oppofed  in  time.  The  modern  whigs  boafted,  and 
ftill  boaft,  of  the  glorious  figure  we  made,  whilft  we  reduced 
ourfelves,  by  their  councils,  and  under  their  adminiftrations, 
to  be  the  bubbles  of  our  penfioners,  that  is  of  our  allies :  and 
whilft  we  meafured  our  efforts  in  war,  ani  the  continuation 
of  them,  without  any  regard  to  the  interefts  and  abilities  of 
our  own  country,  without  a  juft  and  fober  regard,  fuch  an 
one  as  contemplates  objects  in  their  true  light  and  fees  them 
in  their  true  magnitude,  to  the  general  fyftem  of  power  in 
Europe;  and,  in  fhort,  widi  a  principal  regard  merely  to  par- 
ticular interefts  at  home  and  abroad.  I  fay  at  home  and 
abroad  ;  becaufe  it  is  net  lefs  true,  that  they  have  facrificed 
the  wealth  of  their  country  to  the  forming  and  maintaining 
a  party  at  home,  than  that  they  have  done  fo  to  the  forming 
and  maintaining,  beyond  all  pretences  of  neceflity,  alliances 
5  abroad. 
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abroad.  Thcfe  general  afiertions  may  be  eafily  juftified  with- 
out having  rccourfe  to  private  anecdotes,  as  your  lordfhip  will 
find  when  you  confider  the  whole  feries  of  our  conduct  in 
the  two  wars;  in  that  which  preceded,  and  that  which  fuc- 
cceded  immediately  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  but 
above  all  in  the  laft  of  them.  In  the  adminiftrations  that  pre- 
ceded the  revolution,  trade  had  florifhed,  and  our  nation 
had  grown  opulent :  but  the  general  intereft  of  Europe  had 
been  too  much  negle<£ted  by  us ;  and  flavery,  under  the  um- 
brage of  prerogative,  had  been  well-nigh  eftablifhed  among 
us.  In  thofe  that  have  followed,  taxes  upon  taxes,  and  debts 
upon  debts,  have  been  perpetually  accumulated,  till  a  fmall 
number  of  families  have  grown  into  immenfe  wealth,  and 
national  beggary  has  been  brought  upon  us ;  under  the  fpeci- 
ous  pretences  of  fupporting  a  common  caufe  againfl:  France, 
reducing  her  exorbitant  power,  and  poifing  that  of  Europe 
more  equally  in  the  public  balance  :  laudable  defigns  no  doubt, 
as  far  as  they  were  real,  but  fuch  as,  being  converted  into 
mere  pretences,  have  been  produ&ive  of  much  evil ;  fome  of 
which  we  feel  and  have  long  felt,  and  fome  will  extend  it's 
confequences  to  our  lateft  pofterity.  The  reign  of  prerogative 
was  fhort  :  and  the  evils  and  the  dangers,  to  which  we  were 
expofed  by  it,  ended  with  it.  But  the  reign  of  falfe  and 
fquandering  policy  has  lafted  long,  it  lafts  frill,  and  will  finally 
complete  our  ruin.  Beggary  has  been  the  confequence  of  fla- 
very in  fome  countries :  flavery  will  be  probably  the  confe- 
quence of  beggary  in  ours  ;  and  if  it  is  fo,  we  know  at  whofe 
door  to  lay  it.  Jf  we  had  finifhed  the  war  in  one  thou  fan  d 
feven  hundred  and  fix,  we  mould  have  reconciled,  like  a  wife 
people,  our  foreign  and  our  domefric  interests  as  nearly  -as 
poflible :  we  mould  have  fecured  the  former  fufficiently,  and 
not  have  facrificed  the  latter  as  entirely  as  we  did  by  the 
profecution  of  the  war   afterwards.     You  will  not  be  able 
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to  fee  without  aftonifhrnent,  how  the  charge  of  the  war  increafed 
yearly  upon  us  from  the  beginning  of  it ;  nor  how  immenfe 
a  fum  we  paid  in  the  courfe  of  it  to  fupply  the  deficiencies 
of  our  confederates.  Your  aftonifhrnent,  and  indignation 
too,  will  increafe  when  you  come  to  compare  the  progrefs  that 
was  made  from  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fix 
exclufively,  with  the  expence  of  more  than  thirty  millions,  I 
do  not  exaggerate  tho  I  write  upon  memory,  that  this  pro- 
grefs cofr.  us  to  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
eleven  inclusively.  Upon  this  view  your  lordfhip  will  be 
perfuaded  that  it  was  high  time  to  take  the  refolution  of 
making  peace,  when  the  queen  thought  fit  to  change  her 
miniftry  towards  the  end  of  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred and  ten.  It  was  high  time  indeed  to  fave  our  country 
from  abfolute  infolvency  and  bankruptcy,  by  putting  an  end 
to  a  fcheme  of  conduct,  which  the  prejudices  of  a  party,  the 
whimfy  of  fome  particular  men,  the  private  intereft  of  more, 
and  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  our  allies,  who  had  been  in- 
vited as  it  were  to  a  fcramble  by  the  preliminaries  of  one  thou- 
fand feven  hnndred  and  nine,  alone  maintained.  The  per- 
sons therefore,  who  came  into  power  at  this  time,  hearkened, 
and  they  did  well  to  hearken,  to  the  firfr.  overtures  that  were 
made  them.  The  difpofition  of  their  enemies  invited  them 
to  do  fo,  but  that  of  their  friends,  and  that  of  a  party  at  home 
who  had  nurfed,  and  been  nurfed  by  the  war,  might  have 
deterred  them  from  it  ;  for  the  difficulties  and  dangers,  to 
which  they  muft  be  expofed  in  carrying  forward  this  great 
work,  could  efcape  none  of  them.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  it 
may  be  allowed  me  to  fay,  that  they  did  not  efcape  me :  and 
that  I  forefaw,  as  contingent  but  not  improbable  events,  a 
good  part  of  what  has  happened  to  me  fince.  Tho  it  was  a 
duty  therefore  that  we  owed  to  our  country,  to  deliver  her 
from  the  neceflity  of  bearing  any  longer  fo  unequal  a  part  in 
Vol.  II.  Ppp  fo 
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fo  unneceffary  a  war,  yet  was  there  fome  degree  of  merit  in 
performing  it.  I  think  fo  ftrongly  in  this  manner,  I  am  fo 
incorrigible,  my  lord,  that  if  I  could  be  placed  in  the  fame 
circumftances  again,  I  would  take  the  fame  refolution,  and 
act  the  fame  part.  Age  and  experience  might  enable  me  to 
act  with  more  ability,  and  greater  fkill  ;  but  all  I  have  fuf- 
fcred  fince  the  death  of  the  queen  mould  not  hinder  me  from 
acting.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  fhall  not  be  furprifed  if  you 
think  that  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  not  anfwerable  to  the 
fuccefs  of  the  war,  nor  to  the  efforts  made  in  it.  I  think  fo 
myfelf,  and  have  always  owned,  even  when  it  was  making 
and  made,  that  I  thought  fo.  Since  we  had  committed  a 
fuccefsful  folly,  we  ought  to  have  reaped  more  advantage  from 
it  than  we  did  :  and,  whether  we  had  left  Philip,  or  placed 
another  prince  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  we  ought  to  have  re- 
duced the  power  of  France,  and  to  have  Strengthened  her 
neighbors,  much  more  than  we  did.  We  ought  to  have  re- 
duced her  power  for  generations  to  come,  and  not  to  have 
contented  ourfelves  with  a  momentary  reduction  of  it.  France 
was  exhaufr.ed  to  a  great  degree  of  men  and  money,  and  her 
government  had  no  credit :  but  they,  who  took  this  for  a  fuf- 
ficient  reduction  of  her  power,  looked  but  a  little  way  before 
them,  and  reafbned  too  fuperhxially.  Several  kch  there  were 
however  ;  for  as  it  has  been  faid,  that  there  is  no  extravagancy 
which  fome  philofopher  or  other  has  not  maintained,  fo  your 
experience,  young  as  you  are,  muft  have  fhevvn  you,  that 
there  is  no  abfurd  extreme,  into  which  our  party-politicians  of 
Great  Britain  are  not  prone  to  fall,  concerning  the  ftate  and 
conduct  of  public  affairs.  But  if  France  was  exhausted  ;  fo 
were  we,  and  fo  were  the  Dutch.  Famine  rendered  her  con- 
dition much  more  miserable  than  ours,  at  one  time,  in  ap- 
pearance and  in  reality  too.  But  as  foon  as  this  accident,  that 
had  diftreffed  the  French  and  frightened  Lewis  the  fourteenth 
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to  the  utmoft  degree,  and  the  immediate  confequences  of  it 
were  over ;  it  was  obvious  to  obferve,  tho  few  made  the  ob- 
fervation,  that  whilft  we  were  unable  to  raife  in  a  year,  by 
fome  millions  at  leaft,  the  expences  of  the  year,  the  French  were 
willing  and  able  to  bear  the  impofition  of  the  tenth,  over  and 
above  all  the  other  taxes  that  had  been  laid  upon  them.  This 
obfervation  had  the  weight  it  deferved ;  and  furely  it  deferved 
to  have  fome  among  thofe  who  made  it,  at  the  time  fpoken 
of,  and  who  did  not  think  that  the  war  was  to  be  continued 
as  long  as  a  parliament  could  be  prevailed  on  to  vote  money. 
But  fuppofing  it  to  have  deferved  n6ne,  fuppofing  the  power 
of  France  to  have  been  reduced  as  low  as  you  pleafe,  with 
refpect  to  her  inward  ftate  ;  yet  ftill  I  affirm,  that  fuch  a  re- 
duction could  not  be  permanent,  and  was  not  therefore  fuffi- 
cient.  Whoever  knows  the  nature  of  her  government,  the 
temper  of  her  people,  and  the  natural  advantages  fhe  has  in 
commerce  over  all  the  nations  that  furround  her,  knows  that 
an  arbitrary  government,  and  the  temper  of  her  people  ena- 
ble her  on  particular  occafions  to  throw  off  a  load  of  debt 
much  more  eafily,  and  with  confequences  much  lefs  to  be 
feared,  than  any  of  her  neighbors  can :  that  altho  in  the  ge- 
neral courfe  of  things,  trade  be  cramped  and  induftry  vexed 
by  this  arbitrary  government,  vet  neither  one  nor  the  other  is 
opprefied  ;  and  the  temper  of  the  people,  and  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  the  country,  are  fuch,  that  how  great  foever  her 
diftrefs  be  at  any  point  of  time,  twenty  years  of  tranquillity 
fuffice  to  re-eftablifh  her  affairs,  and  to  enrich  her  again  at 
the  expence  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe-  If  any  one  doubts' 
of  this,  let  him  confider  the  condition  in  which  this  kingdom 
was  left  by  Lewis  the  fourteenth  ;  the  ftrange  pranks  tht  late 
duke  of  Orleans  played,  during  his  regency  and  adminiftra- 
tion,  with  the  whole  iyftem  of  public  revenue,  and  private 
property  :  and  then  let  him  tell  himfelf,  that  the  revenues  of 
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France,  the  tenth  taken  off,  exceed  all  the  expences  of  her 
government  by  many  millions  of  livres  already,  and  will  ex- 
ceed them  by  many  more  in  another  year. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  my  lord,  the  low  and  exhaufted 
ftate  to  which  France  was  reduced,  by  the  laft  great  war,  was 
but  a  momentary  reduction  of  her  power  ;  and  whatever  real 
and  more  lading  reduction  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  brought  about 
in  fome  inftances,  it  was  not  fufheient.  The  power  of  France 
would  not  have  appeared  as  great  as  it  did,  when  England 
and  Holland  armed  themfelves  and  armed  all  Germany  againft 
her,  if  fhe  had  lain  as  open  to  the  invafions  of  her  enemies, 
as  her  enemies  lay  to  her's.  Her  inward  ftrength  was  great ; 
but  the  ftrength  of  thofe  frontiers  which  Lewis  the  fourteenth 
was  almoft  forty  years  in  forming,  and  which  the  folly  of 
all  his  neighbors  in  their  turns  fuffered  him  to  form,  made 
this  ftrength  as  formidable  as  it  became.  The  true  reduction 
of  the  exorbitant  power  of  France,  I  take  no  notice  of  chime- 
rical projects  about  changing  her  government,  confifted  there- 
fore in  difarming  her  frontiers,  and  fortifying  the  barriers 
againft  her,  by  the  ceffton  and  demolition  of  many  more 
places  than  fhe  yielded  up  at  Utrecht ;  but  not  of  more  than 
fhe  might  have  been  obliged  to  facrifice  to  her  own  immediate 
relief,  and  to  the  future  fecurity  of  her  neighbors.  That  fhe 
was  not  obliged  to  make  thefe  facrifices,  I  affirm,  was  owing 
folely  to  thofe  who  oppofed  the  peace  :  and  I  am  willing  to 
put  my  whole  credit  with  your  lordfhip,  and  the  whole  merits 
of  a  caufe  that  has  been  fo  much  contefted,  on  this  iflue.  I 
fay  a  caufe  that  has  been  fo  much  contefted  ;  for  in  truth,  I 
think,  it  is  no  longer  a  doubt  any  where,  except  in  Britifh 
pamphlets,  whether  the  conduct  of  thofe  who  neither  declin- 
ed treating,  as  was  done  in  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
fix ;  nor  pretended  to  treat  without  a  defign  of  concluding, 
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as  was  done  in  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  nine  and  ten, 
but  carried  the  great  work  of  the  peace   forward   to  its   con- 
fummation  ;  or  the  conduct  of  thofe  who  oppofed  this  work 
in  every  ftep  of  its  progrefs,  faved  the  power  of  France  from 
a  greater  and  a  fufficient  reduction  at  the   treaty   of  Utrecht. 
The  very  minifters  who  were  employed  in  this  fatal  oppofition, 
are  obliged  to  confefs  this  truth.     How  mould   they  deny  it  ? 
Thofe  of  Vienna  may  complain  that  the  emperor  had  not  the 
entire  Spanifh  monarchy,  or  thofe  of  Holland  that   the  States, 
were   not  made  matters  directly  and  indirectly  of  the  whole 
Low  Countries.      But  neither  they,   nor  any  one  elfe  that   has 
any  fenfe  of  fhame  about  him,  can  deny  that  the   late  queen, 
tho  (he  was  refolved  to  treat  becaufe  fhe  was  refolved  to  finifh 
the  war,  yet  was  to  the  utmoft  degree  derirous  to   treat  in   a 
perfect  union  with   her   allies,  and   to  procure  them   all  the 
reafonable  terms  they   could   expect ;  and  much   better  than 
thofe  they  reduced   themfelves  to   the  necedity  of  accepting, 
by   endeavoring   to  wreft  the  negotiation   out   of  her   hands. 
The  difunion  of  the  allies  gave  France  the  advantages  fhe  im- 
proved.     The  fole  queftion  is,  Who  caufed  this  difunion  ?  and 
that  will  be  eafily  decided  by  every  impartial  man,  who  in- 
forms himfelf  carefully  of  the  public  anecdotes  of  that  time. 
If  the  private  anecdotes  were  to  be  laid  open  as  well  as  thofe, 
and  I  think  it  almoft  time  they  fhould,   the  whole  monftrous. 
fcene  would  appear,  and  fhock  the  eye  of  every  honeft  man. 
I  do  not  intend  to  defcend  into  many  particulars  at  this  time : 
but  whenever  I,  or  any  other  perfon  as   well  informed   as  I, 
fhall  defcend  into  a  full  deduction  of  fuch  particulars,  it  will 
become  undeniably  evident,  that  the  moft   violent  opposition 
imaginable,  carried  on   by   the  Germans  and   the  Dutch  in 
league    with  a  party  in   Britain,    began  as  foon  as  the  firfl 
overtures  were  made  to  the  queen  ;  before  fhe  had  fo  much 
as  begun  to  treat :  and  was  therefore  an  oppofition  not  to  this 
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that  plan  of  treaty,  but  ia  truth  to  all  treaty  ;  and  efpecially 
to  one  wherein  Great  Britain  took  the   lead,  or  was  to  have 
any    particular  advantage.     That  the   Imperialifts  meant  no 
treaty,  unlefs  a  preliminary  and  impracticable  condition  of  it 
was  to  fet  the  crown  of  Spain  on  the  emperor's  head,  will  ap- 
pear from  this ;  that  prince  Eugene,  when  he  came  into  Eng- 
land, long  after  the  death  of  Joseph  and  elevation  of  Charles, 
upon  an  errand  moft  unworthy  of  fo  great  a  man,  treated  al- 
ways on  this  fuppolition  :  and  I  remember  with  how  much  in- 
ward impatience  I  aflifted  at  conferences  held  with  him  con- 
cerning quotas  for  renewing  the  war  in  Spain,  in  the  very  fame 
room,  at  the  Cockpit,  where  the  queen's  minifters  had  been 
told  in  plain  terms,  a  little  before,   by  thole  of  other  allies, 
il  that  their  mafters  would  not  confent  that  the  Imperial   and 
11  Spanifh  crowns  mould  unite  on  the  fame  head."     That  the 
Dutch  were  not  averfe  to  all  treaty,  but  meant  none  wherein 
Great  Britain  was  to  have  any  particular  advantage,  will  ap- 
pear from  this  ;   that  their  minifter  declared  himfelf  ready  and 
authorifed  to  ftop  the  oppofition  made  to  the  queen's  rneafures, 
by  prefenting  a  memorial,  wherein  he  would  declare,   "  that 
"  his  mafters  entered   into  them,  and    were   refolved  not  to 
<c  continue  the  war  for  the   recovery  of  Spain,  provided  the 
"  queen   would   confent  that  they   fhould  garrifon  Gibraltar 
"  and  Portmahon  jointly  with  us,  and  mare  equally  the  Af- 
"  fiento,  the  South  Sea  fhip,  and  whatever  mould  be  granted 
"  by  .the  Spaniards  to  the  queen  and  her  fubje&s."     That  the 
whigs  engaged  in  this  league  with  foreign  powers  againfl:  their 
country,  as  well  as  their  queen,  and  with  a  phrenfy  more  un- 
accountable than  that  which   made  and    maintained  the  .  fo- 
lemn  league  and  covenant  formerly,   will   appear  from    this  ; 
that  their  attempts  were  directed  not  only  to  wrefr.  the  nego- 
tiations out  of  the  queen's  hands,  but  to  oblige  their  country 
to  carry  on  the  war,  on  the  fame  unequal  foot  that  had  coil: 
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her  already  about  twenty  millions   more  than   fhe  ought  to 
have  contributed  to  it.      For  they  not  only  continued  to  abet 
the  emperor,  whofe  inability  to  fupply  his  quota  was   confer- 
red ;   but  rhe  Dutch  likewife,   after  the  States  had  refufed   to 
ratify  the  treaty  their  minifter  figned  at  London   towards  the 
end  of  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eleven,   and 
by    which  the   queen   united   herfelf  more  clofely  than   ever 
to  them  ;   engaging  to  purfue  the  war,  to  conclude  the  peace, 
and    to  guaranty    it,    when   concluded,  jointly   with  them  j 
"  provided  they  would  keep  the  engagements  they  had  taken 
"  with  her,  and  the  conditions  of  proportionate  expence  un- 
**  der  which  our  nation  had   entered   into  the   war."     Upon 
fuch    fchemes  as   thefe   was   the  oppofition  to   the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  carried  on  :  and  the  means  employed,  and  the  means 
projected   to   be   employed,   were  worthy  of   fuch  fchemes  ; 
open,  direct,  and  indecent  defiance  of  legal  authority,  fecret 
confpiracies  againft  the  ftate,  and   bafe   machinations   againft 
particular  men,   who  had  no  other  crime  than  that  of  endea- 
vouring to  conclude  a  war,  under  the  authority  of  the  queen, 
which  a  party  in    the  nation  endeavored  to  prolong    againft 
her  authority.     Had  the  good   policy  of  concluding  the   war 
been  doubtful,  it  was  certainly  as  lawful  for  thofe,  who  thought 
it  good,  to  advife  it,  as  it  had  been  for  thofe  who  thought  it 
bad,  to  advife  the  contrary  :  and  the  decifion  of  the  fovcreign 
on  the  throne  ought  to  have  terminated  the  conteft.  But  hi  who 
had  judged  by  the  appearances  of  things  on  one  fide,  at  that 
time,    would  1  ave  been  apt  to  think,  that  putting  an  end  to 
the  war,  or  to  Magna  Charta,  was  the  fame  thing  •   that   the. 
queen  on  the  throne  had  no  right  to  govern  independently  of 
her  fucceflbr ;  nor  any  of  her   fubjects  a  right   to  adminifter 
the  government   under  her,  tho   called   to  it  by  her,  except 
thofe  whom  fhe  had  thought  fit  to  lay  afide.     Extravagant  as 
thefe  principles  are,  ne  other  could  juftify  the  conduct  held 
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at  that  time  by  thofe  who  oppofed  the  peace  :  and  as  I  faid 
juft  now,  that  the  phrenfy  of  this  league  was  more  unaccount- 
able than  that  of  the  folemn  league  and  covenant,  I  might 
have  added,  that  it  was  not  very  many  degrees  lefs  criminal. 
Some  of  thofe,  who  charged  the  queen's  minifters,  after  her 
death,  with  imaginary  treafons,  had  been  guilty  during  her 
life  of  real  treafons :  and  I  can  compare  the  folly  and  violence 
of  the  fpirit  that  prevailed  at  that  time,  both  before  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  peace,  and,  under  pretence  of  danger  to  the  fuccef- 
fion,  after  it,  to  nothing  more  nearly  than  to  the  folly  and  vio- 
lence of  the  fpirit  that  feifed  the  tories  foon  after  the  acceflion  of 
George  the  firft.  The  latter  indeed,  which  was  provoked  by 
unjuft  and  impolitic  perfecution,  broke  out  in  open  rebellion. 
The  former  might  have  done  fo,  if  the  queen  had  lived  a  lit- 
tle longer.     But  to  return. 

The  obftinate  adherence  cf  the  Dutch  to  this  league,  in 
oppofition  to  the  queen,  rendered  the  conferences  of  Utrecht, 
when  they  were  opened,  no  better  than  mock  conferences. 
Had  the  men  who  governed  that  commonwealth  been  wife 
and  honeft  enough  to  unite,  at  leaft  then,  cordially  with  the 
queen,  and,  fince  they  could  not  hinder  a  congrefs,  to  act  in 
concert  with  her  in  it ;  we  fhould  have  been  ftill  in  time  to 
maintain  a  fufficient  union  among  the  allies,  and  a  fufficient 
fuperiority  over  the  French.  All  the  fpecific  demands  that 
the  former  made,  as  well  as  the  Dutch  themfelves,  either  to 
incumber  ths  negotiation,  or  to  have  in  referve,  according  to 
the  artifice  ufually  employed  on  fuch  occafions,  certain  points 
from  which  to  depart  in  the  courfe  of  it  with  advantage,  would 
not  have  been  obtained  :  but  all  the  effential  demands,  all 
in  particular  that  were  really  neceflary  to  fecure  the  barriers 
in  the  Low  Countries  and  of  the  four  circles  againft:  France, 
would  have  been  fo.     For  France  rauft  have   continued,  in 
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this  cafe,  rather  to  fue  for  peace,  than  to  treat  on  an  equal 
foot.  The  firft  dauphin,  fon  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  died 
feveral  months  before  this  congrefs  began  :  the  fecond  dauphin, 
his  grand  fon,  and  the  wife  and  the  eldeft  fon  of  this  prince, 
died,  foon  after  it  began,  of  the  fame  unknown  diftemper, 
and  were  buried  together  in  the  fame  grave.  Such  family 
misfortunes,  following  a  long  feries  of  national  misfortunes, 
made  the  old  king,  tho  he  bore  them  with  much  feeming 
magnanimity,  defirous  to  get  out  of  the  war  at  any  tolerable 
rate,  that  he  might  not  run  the  rifque  of  leaving  a  child  of 
five  years  old,  the  prefent  king,  engaged  in  it.  The  queen 
did  all  that  was  morally  poffible,  except  giving  up  her  honor 
in  the  negotiation,  and  the  intereits  of  her  fubje&s  in  the  con- 
ditions of  peace,  to  procure  this  union  with  the  States  General. 
But  all  fhe  could  do  was  vain  ;  and  the  fame  phrenfy  that  had 
hindered  the  Dutch  from  improving  to  their  and  to  the  com- 
mon advantage  the  public  misfortunes  of  France,  hindered 
them  from  improving  to  the  fame  purpofes  the  private  misfor- 
tunes of  the  lioufe  of  Bourbon.  They  continued  to  flatter 
themfelves  that  they  fhould  force  the  queen  out  of  her  mea- 
fures,  by  their  intrigues  with  the  party  in  Britain  who  oppofed 
thefe  meafures,  and  even  raife  an  infurredtion  againft  her.  But 
thefe  intrigues,  and  thofe  of  prince  Eugene,  were  known  and 
difappointed  ;  and  monfieur  Buys  had  the  mortification  to  be 
reproached  with  them  publicly,  when  he  came  to  take  leave 
of  the  lords  of  the  council,  by  the  earl  of  Oxford  ;  who  en- 
tered into  many  particulars  that  could  not  be  denied,  of  the 
private  tranfactions  of  this  fort,  to  which  Buys  had  been  a 
party,  in  compliance  with  his  inftructions,  and,  as  I  believe, 
much  againft  his  own  fenfe  and  inclinations.  As  the  feafon 
for  taking  the  field  advanced,  the  league  propofed  to  defeat 
rhe  fuccefs  of  the  congrefs  by  the  events  of  the  campaign. 
J}ut  inftead  of  defeating  the  fuccefs  of  the  congrefs,  the  events 
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of  the  campaign  ferved  only  to  turn  this  fuccefs  in  favor  of 
France.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  queen,  and  the 
States,  in  concert,  might  have  given  the  law  to  friend  and 
foe,  with  great  advantage  to  the  former ;  and  with  fuch  a 
detriment  to  the  latter,  as  the  caufes  of  the  war  rendered  juft, 
the  events  of  it  reafonable,  and  the  objects  of  it  neceftary. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  allies  were  no  longer  in  a  ftate 
of  giving,  nor  the  French  of  receiving  the  law  ;  and  the 
Dutch  had  recourfe  to  the  queen's  good  offices,  when  they 
could  oppofe  and  durft  infuk  her  no  longer.  Even  then,  thefe 
offices  were  employed  with  zeal,  and  with  fome  effect,  for 
them. 

Thus  the  war  ended;,  much  more  favorably  to  France  than 
fhe  expected,  or  they  who  put  an  end  to  it  defigned.  The 
queen  would  have  humbled  and  weakened  this  power.  The 
allies  who  oppofed  her  would  have  crufhed  it,  and  have  raifed 
another  as  exorbitant  on  the  ruins  of  it.  Neither  one 
nor  the  other  fucceeded,  and  they  who  meant  to  ruin  the 
French  power  preferved  it,  by  oppofing  thofe  who  meant  to 
reduce  it. 

Since  1  have  mentioned  the  events  of  the  year  one  thou- 
fandfeven  hundred  and  twelve,  and  the  decifive  turn  they 
gave  to  the  negotiations  in  favor  of  France,  give  me  leave  to 
fay  fomething  more  on  this  fubject.  You  will  find  that  I 
mall  do  fo  with  much  impartiality.  The  difaftrous  events  of 
this  campaign  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  confequences  of 
them,  have  been  imputed  to  the  feparation  of  the  Britifh  troops 
from  the  army  of  the  allies.  The  clamor  againft  this  meafure 
was  great  at  that  time,  and  the  prejudices  which  this  clamor 
raifed  are  great  ftill  among  fome  men.  But  as  clamor  raif- 
ed thefe  prejudices,  other  prejudices  gave  birth  to  this  clamor: 

and 
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and  it  is  no  wonder  they  mould  do  fo  among  perfbns  bent  on 
continuing  the  war ;  fince  I  own  very  freely,  that  when  the 
firft  ftep  that  led  to  this  feparation  came  to  my  knowledge, 
which  was  not  an  hour,  by  the  way,  before  I  writ  by  the 
queen's  order  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  in  the  very  words  in 
which  the  order  was  advifed  and  given,  u  that  he  fhould 
"  not  engage  in  any  fiege,  nor  hazard  a  battle,  till  further 
"  order,"  I  was  furprifed  and  hurt.  So  much,  that  if  I  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking  in  private  to  the  queen,  after 
I  had  received  monfieur  De  Torcy's  letter  to  me  on  the  fub- 
iect,  and  before  (lie  went  into  the  council,  I  mould  have  fpo- 
ken  to  her,  I  think,  in  the  firft  heat,  againft  it.  The  truth 
is,  however,  that  the  ftep  was  justifiable  at  that  point  of  time 
in  every  refpect,  and  therefore  that  the  confequences  are  to 
be  charged  to  the  account  of  thofe  who  drew  them  on  them- 
felves,  not  to  the  account  of  the  queen,  nor  of  the  minifter 
who  advifed  her.  The  ftep  was  juftifiable  to  the  allies  furely, 
fince  the  queen  took  no  more  upon  her,  no  not  fo  much  by 
far,  in  making  it,  as  many  of  them  had  done  by  fufpending, 
or  endangering,  or  defeating  operations  in  the  heat  of  the  war, 
when  they  declined  to  fend  their  troops,  or  delayed  the  march 
of  them,  or  neglected  the  preparations  they  were  obliged  to 
make,  on  the  moft  frivolous  pretences.  Your  lordfhip  will 
find  in  the  courfe  of  your  enquiries  many  particular  inftances 
of  what  is  here  pointed  out  in  general.  But  I  cannot  help 
defcending  into  fome  few  of  thofe  that  regard  the  emperor 
and  the  States  General,  who  cried  the  loudeft  and  with  the 
moft  effect,  tho  they  had  the  leaft  reafon,  on  account  of  their 
own  conduct,  to  complain  of  the  queen's.  With  what  face 
could  the  emperor,  for  inftance,  prefume  to  complain  of  the 
orders  fent  to  the  duke  of  Ormond  ?  I  fay  nothing  of  his  defi- 
ciencies, which  were  fo  great,  that  he  had  at  this  very  time 
little  more  than  one  regiment  that  could  be  faid  properly  to  act 
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again  ft  France  and  Spain  at  his  iole  charge  ;  as  I  affirmed  to 
prince  Eugene  before  the  lords  of  the  council,  and  demon- 
ftrated  upon  paper  the  next  day.  I  fay  nothing  of  all  that 
preceded  the  year  one  thousand  feven  hundred  and  feven,  on 
which  I  fhould  have  much  to  fay.  But  I  defire  your  lord- 
fhip  only  to  confider,  what  you  will  find  to  have  patted 
after  the  famous  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fix. 
Was  it  with  the  queen's  approbation,  or  againft  her  will,  that 
the  emperor  made  the  treaty  for  the  evacuation  of  Lombardy, 
and  let  out  fo  great  a  number  of  French  regiments  time 
enough  to  recruit  themfelves  at  home,  to  march  into  Spain, 
and  to  deftroy  the  Britifh  forces  at  Almanza  ?  Was  it  with  her 
approbation,  or  againft  her  will,  that,  inftead  of  employing 
all  his  forces  and  all  his  endeavors,  to  make  the  greateft  de- 
fign  of  the  whole  war,  the  enterprife  on  Toulon,  fucceed, 
he  detached  twelve  thoufand  men  to  reduce  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  that  muft  have  fallen  of  courfe  ?  and  that  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ruining  the  whole  maritime  force  of  France,  and  of 
ruining  or  fubduing  her  provinces  on  that  fide,  was  loft, 
merely  by  this  unnecefiary  diverfion,  and  by  the  conduct  o^ 
prince  Eugene,  which  left  no  room  to  doubt  that  he  gave 
occafion  to  this  fatal  dllappointment  on  purpofe,  and  in  con- 
cert with  the  court  of  Vienna  ? 

Turn  your  eyes,  my  lord,  on  the  conduct  of  the  States, 
and  you  will  find  reafon  to  be  aftonifhed  at  the  arrogance  of 
the  men  who  governed  in  them  at  this  time,  and  who  pre- 
fumed  to  exclaim  againft  a  queen  of  Great  Britain,  for  doing 
what  their  deputies  had  done  more  than  once  in  that  very  country, 
and  in  the  courfe  of  that  very  war.  In  the  year  one  thou- 
fand feven  hundred  and  twelve,  at  the  latter  end  of  a  war, 
when  conferences  for  treating  a  peace  were  opened,  when  the 
lcaft  finifter  event  in  the  field  would  take  off  from  that  fupe- 
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riority  which  the  allies  had   in  the  congrefs,    and    when    the 
paft  fuccefs  of  the  war  had  already  given  them   as   much  of 
this  fuperiority  as  they  wanted  to  obtain  a  fafe,  advantageous, 
honorable,  and  lading  peace,   the  queen  directed  her  general 
to  fufpend  till  further  order  the  operations  of  her  troops.      In 
one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  three,  in  the  beginning  of  a 
war  when  fomething  was  to  be  rifqued  or  no  fuccefs  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  when  the  bad  fituation  of  affairs  in  Germany  and 
Italy  required,  in  a  particular  manner,  that  efforts   mould  be 
made   in  the   Low  Countries,  and  that  the   war   mould  not 
languifh  there  whilft  it  was  unfuccefsful  every  where  elie  ;  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  determined  to  attack  the  French,  but 
the  Dutch  deputies  would  not  fuffer  their   troops    to   go   on  ; 
defeated  his  deiign  in  the  very  moment  of  it's,  execution,  if  I 
remember  well,  and  gave  no  other  reafon  for  their  proceeding 
than  that  which  is  a  reafon  againffc  every  battle,  the  poiTibility 
of  being  beaten.     The   circum/tance  of  proximity    to    their 
frontier  was  urged,  I  know,  and  it  was  faid,  that  their   pro- 
vinces would  be  expofed  to  the   incurfions   of  the  French  if 
they  loft  the  battle.     But  befides  other  anfwers  to   this  vain 
pretence,  it  was   obvious  that  they   had    ventured    battles   as 
near  home  as  this  would  have  been  fought,  and  that  the  way 
remove  the  enemy   farther  off  was    by  action,  not   inaction. 
Upon  the  whole  matter  ;  the  Dutch  deputies  flopped  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  confederate  army  at  this  time,   by  exerciiing   an 
arbitrary  and  independent   authority  over   the   troops   of  the 
States.     In  one  thoufand  feven    hundred  and   five,    when  the 
fuccefs  of  the  preceding,  campaign  mould   have  given  them 
an    entire  confidence  in   the  duke   of  Marlborough's  con- 
duct, when   returning  from   the  Mofelle   to  the  Low  Coun^ 
tries,    he    began   to  make  himfelf  and  the    common    caufe 
amends,,  for   the   difappointment  which    pique   and  jealoufy 
in  the  prince  of  Baden,  or  ufual  floth  and  negligence  in  the 
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Germans,  had  occafioned  juft  before,  by  forcing  the  French 
lines ;  when  he  was  in  the  full  purfuit  of  this  advantage,  and 
when  he  was  marching  to  attack  an  enemy  half  defeated,  and 
more  than  half  difpirited ;  nay  when  he  had  made  his  difpofi- 
tions  for  attacking,  and  part  of  his  troops  had  pafled  the  Dyle 

the  deputies  of  the  States  once   more   tied  up   his   hands, 

took  from  him  an  opportunity  too  fair  to   be  loft  ;   for  thefe, 
. I  think,  were  fome  of  the  terms  of  his  complaint:  and  in 
fhort  the  confederacy  received  an  affront  at  leaft,  where   we 
might  have  obtained  a  victory.     Let  this    that  has  been  faid 
ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  independency   on  the  queen,  her 
councils,  and  her  generals,  with  which  thefe  powers  act.ed   in 
the  courfe  of  the  war  ;  who  were  not  afhamed  to  find  fault 
that  the  queen,  once,  and  at  the  latter   end   of  it,  prefumed 
to  fufpend  the  operations  of  her  troops  till  farther  order.    But 
b~  it  that  they  forefaw  what  this  farther  order  would  be.    They 
forefaw  then,-  that  as  foon  as  Dunkirk  mould  be  put  into  the 
queens  hands,  fhe  would  confent  to  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  for 
two  months,  and  invite  them  to  do   the   fame.      Neither   this 
forefight,  nor  the  ftrong  declaration  which  the  bifhop  of  Bris- 
tol made  by  the  queen's  order  at  Utrecht,  and  which  fhew- 
ed  them  that  her  refolution  was  taken  not  to   fubmit  to  the 
league  into  which  they  had  entered  againft  her,  could  prevail 
on  them  to  make  a  right  ufe  of  thefe  two  months,   by  endea- 
voring to  renew  their   union  and   good  underftanding   with 
the  queen  ;  tho  I  can  fay  with   the  greateft  truth,  and  they 
could  not  doubt  of  it  at  the  time,  that  fhe  would  have  gone 
more  than  half-way  to  meet  them,  and   that  her    minifters 
would  have  done  their  utmofi:  to  bring  it  about.     Even  then 
we  might  have  refumed  the  fuperiorjty  we  began  to  lofe  in 
the  congrefs  ;   for,    the    queen    and  the    States   uniting,    the 
principal   allies   would  have   united  with  them:   and,  in  this 
cafe,  it  would  have  been  fo  much  the  intereft  of  France   to 
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avoid  any  chance  of  feeing  the  war  renewed,  that  me  muft, 
and  fhe  would,  have  made  fure  of  peace,  during  the  fufpen- 
fion,  on  much  worfe  terms  for  herfelf  and  for  Spain,  than  fhe 
made  it  afterwards.  But  the  prudent  and  fober  flares  conti- 
nued to  act  like  froward  children,  or  like  men  drunk  with  re* 
fentment  and  paflion ;  and  fuch  will  the  conduit  be  of  the 
wifeft  governments  in  every  circumftance,  where  a  fpirit  of 
faction  and  of  private  intereft  prevails,  among  thofe  who  are 
at  the  head,  over  reafon  of  ftate.  After  laying  afide  all  de- 
cency in  their  behavior  towards  the  queen,  they  laid  afide  all 
caution  for  themfelves.  They  declared  "  they  would  carry 
tl  on  the  war  without  her."  Landrecy  feemed,  in  their  efteem, 
of  more  importance  than  Dunkirk ;  and  the  opportunity  of 
wafting  fbme  French  provinces,  or  of  putting  the  whole  event 
of  the  war  on  the  decifion  of  another  battle,  preferable  to  the 
other  meafure  that  lay  open  to  them  ;  that,  I  mean,  of  try- 
ing, in  good  earneft,  and  in  an  honeft,  concert  with  the  queen,, 
during  the  fufpenfion  of  arms,  whether  fuch  terms  of  peace, 
as  ought  to  fatisfy  them  and  the  other  allies,  might  not  be 
impofed  on  France. 

If  the  confederate  army  had  broke  into  France,  the  cam- 
paign before  this,  or  in  any  former  campaign ;  and  if  the 
Germans  and  the  Dutch  had  exercifed  then  the  fame  inhuma- 
nity, as  the  French  had  exercifed  in  their  provinces  in  former 
wars ;  if  they  had  burnt  Verfailles,  and  even  Paris,  and  if 
they  had  difturbed  the  afhes  of  the  dead  princes  that  repofe 
at  Saint  Denis,  every  good  man  would  have  felt  the  horror,, 
that  fuch  cruelties  infpire:  no  man  could  have  faid  that  the 
retaliation  was  unjuft.  But  in  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  twelve,  it  was  too  late,  in  every  refpect,  to  meditate  fuch 
projefts.  If  the  French  had  been  unprepared  to  defend  their 
frontier,  either  for  want  of  means,  or  in  a  vain  confidence 
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that  the  peace  would  be  made,  as  our  king  Charles  the  fe- 
cond  was  unprepared  to  defend  his  coaft  at  the  latter  end  of 
his  firft  war  with  Holland,  the  allies  might  have  played  a  fure 
game  in  fatisfying  their  vengeance  on  the  French,  as  the  Dutch 
did  on  us  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty  {even  ;  and 
impofing  harder  terms  on  them,  than  thofe  they  offered,  or 
would  have  accepted.  But  this  was  not  the  cafe.  The 
French  army  was,  I  believe,  more  numerous  than  the  army 
of  the  allies,  even  before  feparation,  and  certainly  in  much  a 
better  condition  than  two  or  three  years  before,  when  a  deluge 
of  blood  was  fpilt  to  diflodge  them,  for  we  did  no  more,  at 
Malplaquet.  Would  the  Germans  and  the  Dutch  have  found 
it  more  eafy  to  force  them  at  this  time,  than  it  was  at  that? 
Would  not  the  French  have  fought  with  as  much  obfhnacy 
to  fave  Paris,  as  they  did  to  fave  Mons  ?  and,  with  all  the 
regard  due  to  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  to  prince  Eugene, 
was  the  abfence  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  of  no  conie- 
quence  ?  Turn  this  affair  every  way  in  your  thoughts,  my 
lord,  and  you  will  find  that  the  Germans  and  the  Dutch  had 
nothing  in  theirs,  but  to  break,  at  any  rate,  and  at  any  rifque, 
the  negotiations  that  were  begun,  and  to  reduce  Great  Britain 
to  the  neceffity  of  continuing,  what  fhe  had  been  too  long, 
a  province  of  the  confederacy.  A  province  indeed,  and  not 
one  of  the  heft  treated  ;  iince  the  confederates  affumed  a  right 
of  obliging  her  to  keep  her  pacts  with  them,  and  of  difpenf- 
ing  with  their  obligations  to  her ;  of  exhauftmg  her,  with- 
out rule,  or  proportion,  or  mcafure,  in  the  fupport  of  a  war, 
to  which  £he  alone  contributed  more  than  all  of  them,  and 
in  which  fhe  had  no  lon^r  an  immediate  intereff,  nor  even 
any  remote  intereft  that  was  not  common,  or  with  refpect  to 
her,  very  dubious  ;  and,  after  all  this,  of  complaining  that 
the  queen  prefumed  to  hearken  to  overtures  of  peace,  and 
to  jet  a  negotiation  on  foot,  whilfl  their  humor  and  ambi- 
tion 
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tion  required  that  the  war  fhould  be  prolonged  for  an  in- 
definite time,  and  for  a  purpofe  that  was  either  bad  or  inde- 
terminate. 

The  fufpenfion  of  arms,  that  began  in  the  Low  Countries, 
was  continued,  and  extended  afterwards  by  the  act  I  figned  at 
Fontainebleau.      The  fortune  of  the  war  turned  at   the   fame 
time:  and  all   thofe   difgraces   followed,    which    obliged   the 
Dutch   to  treat,  and    to   defire   the  afliftance  of  the   queen, 
whom  they  had  fet  at  defiance  fo  lately.     This  afliftance  they 
had,  as  effectually  as  it  could  be  given  in   the   circumftanc.es, 
to  which  they  had  reduced  themfelves,  and  the  whole  alliance : 
and  the  peace  of  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  Savoy,  Pruffia,  and 
the  States  General,  was  made,  without  his  imperial  majefty's 
concurrence,  in  the  fpring  of  one  thousand  feven  hundred  and 
thirteen ;  as  it  might  have  been  made,  much   more   advanta- 
geoufly  for  them  all,  in  that  of  one  thoufand   feven   hundred 
and  twelve.     Lefs  obftinacy  on  the  part  of  the  States,  and 
perhaps   more  decifive  refolutions  on  the  part  of  the  queen, 
would  have  wound  up  all  thefe  divided  threads  in   one,  and 
have  finiflled  this  great  work  much  fooner  and  better.     I  fay, 
perhaps  more  decifive  refolutions  on  the  part  of  the   queen  ; 
becaufe  altho  I  think  that  I  mould  have  conveyed  her  orders 
for  figning  a  treaty  of  peace  with  France,  before  the  armies 
took  the  field,  much   more  willingly,  than  I  executed  them 
afterwards  in  figning  that  of  the  cefiation  of  arms  ;  yet  I  do 
not  prefume  to  decide,  but  fhall  defire  your  lordfhip  to  do 
fo,  on  a  review  of  all  circumftances,  fbme  of  which    I  fhall 
juft  mention. 

The  league  made  for  protracting  the  war  having  oppofed 
the  queen  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power,  and  by  means  of  every 
fort,  from  the  firft  appearances  of  a  negotiation  j   the  general 
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effect,  of  this  violent  oppofition,  on  her  and  her  miniften 
was,  to  make  them  proceed  by  flower  and  more  cautious  fteps  i 
the  particular  effect  of  it  was,  to  oblige  them  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  nation,  and  to  inflame  the  people  with  a  deflre  of 
peace,  by  (hewing,  in  the  moft  public  and  folemn  manner, 
how  unequally  we  were  burdened,  and  how  unfairly  we  were 
treated  by  our  allies.  The  firft  gave  an  air  of  diffidence  and 
timidity  to  their  conduct,  which  encouraged  the  league,  and 
gave  vigor  to  the  oppofition.  The  fecond  irritated  the  Dutch 
particularly ;  for  the  emperor  and  the  other  allies  had  the  mo- 
de-fly at  lead  not  to  pretend  to  bear  any  proportion  in  the 
expence  of  the  war  :  and  thus  the  two  powers,  whole  union 
was  the  moft  eflential,  were  the  moft  at  variance,  and  the 
queen  was  obliged  to  act  in  a  clofer  concert  with  her  enemy 
who  deflred  peace,  than  fhe  would  have  done  if  her  allies  had 
been  lefs  obftinately  bent  to  protract  the  war.  During  thefe 
tranfactions,  my  lord  Oxford,  who  had  his  correfpondencies 
apart,  and  a  private  thread  of  negotiation  always  in  his  hands, 
entertained  hopes  that  Philip  would  be  brought  to  abandon: 
Spain  in  favor  of  his  father-in-law,  and  to  content  himfelf 
with  the  ftates  of  that  prince,  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  and 
the  prefervation  of  his  right  of  fucceflion  to  the  crown  of 
France.  Whether  my  lord  had  any  particular  reafons  for  en- 
tertaining thefe  hopes,  befide  the  general  reafons  founded  on 
the  condition  of  France,  on  that  of  the  Bourbon  family,  and 
on  the  difpofition  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  I  doubt  very  much. 
That  Lewis,,  who  fought,  and  had  need  of  feeking  peace, 
almoft  at  any  rate,  and  who  faw  that  he  could  not  obtain  it, 
even  of  the  queen,  unlefs  Philip  abandoned  immediately  the 
crown  of  Spain,  or  abandoned  immediately,  by  renunciation 
and  a  folemn  act  of  excluflcn,  all  pretention  to  that  of  France; 
that  Lewis  was.  deflrous  of  the  forme^  I  cannot  doubt. 
That  Philip  would  have  abandoned  Spain,   with   the   cquiva- 
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Jents  that  have  been  mentioned,  or  either  of  them,  I  believe 
likewife ;  if  the  prefent  king  of  France   had  died,  when  his 
father,  mother,  and  eldeft  brother  did :  for   they  all  had  the 
fame  diftemper.     But  Lewis  would  ufe  no  violent  means  to 
force  his  grandfon ;  the  queen  would  not  continue  the  war 
to  force  him ;  Philip  was  too  obftinate,  and  his  wife  too  am- 
bitious, to  quit  the  crown  of  Spain,  when  they  had  difcovered 
our  weaknefs,  and  felt  their  own  ftrength  in  that  country,  by 
their  fuccefs  in  the  campaign  of  one  thouiand  {even  hundred  and 
ten  :  after  which  my  lord  Stanhope  himfelf  was  convinced  that 
Spain  could  not  be  conquered,  nor  kept,    if  it  was  conquered, 
without  a  much  greater  army,  than  it  was  poffible  for  us  to  fend 
thither.     In  that  fituation  it  was  wild  to  imagine,  as   the  earl 
of  Oxford   imagined,    or  pretended    to  imagine,  that  they 
would  quit  the  crown  of  Spain,  for  a  remote   and   uncertain 
profpect  of  fucceeding  to  that  of  France,  and  content  them- 
felves  to  be,   in  the  mean  time,   princes  of  very   fmall  domi- 
nions.    Philip  therefore,  after  ftruggling  long  that  he  might 
not  be  obliged  to  make  his  option  till  the  fuccefllon  of  France 
lay  open  to  him,  was  obliged   to  make   it,  and  made  it,  for 
Spain.      Now  this,  my  lord,   was  the  very  crifis  of  the  nego- 
tiation :  and  to  this  point  I  apply  what   I  faid   above  of  the 
efFed:  of  more  deciiive  refolutions  on  the  part  of  the  queen. 
It  was  plain,   that,  if  me  made  the  campaign  in  concert  with 
her  allies,   fhe  could  be  no  longer  miftrefs  of  the  negotiati- 
ons,  nor  have  almoft  a  chance   for  conducting  them   to  the 
iflue  fhe  propofed.     Our  ill  fuccefs  in  the  field  would   have 
rendered  the  French  lefs  tradable  in  the  congrefs  :  our  good 
fuccefs  there  would  have  rendered  the  allies  fo.     On  this  prin- 
ciple the  queen  fufpended  the  operations  of  her  troops,  and 
then  concluded  the  cefiation. 
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Compare   now  the  appearances  and  effect  of  this   meafure, 
with  the  appearances  and  effect  that  another   meafure   would 
have  had.     In  order  to  arrive  at  any  peace,  it   was  neceffary 
to  do  what  the  queen  did,  or  to  do  more  :  and,  in  order   to 
arrive  at  a  good  one,    it  was  neceffary  to  be  prepared  to  carry 
on  the  war,  as  well  as  to  make  a  mew  of  it :   for  fhe  had  tlse 
hard  tafk  upon  her,  of  guarding  againft   her   allies,  and   her 
enemies  both.     But  in  that  ferment,  when  few  men  confiderr- 
ed  any  thing  coolly,  the  conduct  of  her  general,  after  he  took 
the  held,    tho  he  covered  the  allies  in  the  liege  of  Quefnoy, 
correfponded  ill,  in  appearance,   with  the  declarations  of  car- 
rying on  the  war  vigoroufly,  that  had  been  made,  on  feveral 
occailons,  before  the  campaign  opened.     It  had  an  air  of  dou- 
ble dealing ;   and  as  fuch  it  paffed  among  thofe,  who  did  not 
combine  in  their  thoughts  all  the  circumftances   of  the  cor>- 
jundture,  or  who  were  infatuated  with  the  notional  necefffty 
of  continuing  the  war.     The  clamor  could   not  have  been 
greater,  if  the  queen  had  figned  her  peace  feparately :  and,  I 
think,  the  appearances  might  have  been  explained  as  favorably 
in  one  cafe,  as  in  the  other.     From  the  death  of  the  empe- 
ror Joseph,  it  was  neither  our  intereft,  nor  the  common  in-r 
tereit,  well  underftood,  to  fet  the  crown  of  Spain,  on  the  pre- 
fcnt  emperor's  head.     As  foon  therefore  as  Philip  had  made 
his  option,  and  if  fhe  had  taken  this  refolution  early,  his  op- 
tion would  have  been  fooner  made,   I  prefume  that  the  queen 
might  have  declared,  that  fhe  would  not  continue  the  war  an 
hour  longer  to  procure  Spain  for  his  imperial  majefty  ;  that  the 
engagements,  fhe  had  taken  whil ft  he  was  archduke,  bound 
her  no  more  ;    that,  by  his  acceflion  to  the  empire,  the  very 
nature  of  them  was  altered;   that  fhe  took  effectual  meafures 
to  prevent,  in  any  future  time,  an  union   of  the  crowns  c£ 
France  and  Spain,  and,  upon  the  fame  principle,  would   not 
confenr,  much  lefs  fight,  to  bring  about  an  immediate  union 
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of  the  imperial  and  Spanifh  crowns  ;  that  they,  who  infilled 
to  protract  the  war,  intended  this  union  ;  that   they  could  in- 
tend nothing  elfe,  fince  they  ventured  to  break  with  her,  ra- 
ther than  to  treat,  and  were  fo  eager  to  put  the  reafonable  fa- 
tisfaclion,  that  they  might  have   in  every   other  cafe  without 
hazard,  on  the  uncertain  events  of  war ;   that  fhe  would  not 
be  impofed  on  any  longer  in  this   manner,  and  that  fhe   had 
ordered  her  miniflers  to  fign  her   treaty  with  France,  on  the 
furrender  of  Dunkirk  into  her  hands  ;   that  fhe  pretended  not 
to  prefcribe  to  her  allies,   but  that  fhe    had   infifted,  in   their 
behalf,  on  certain  conditions,  that  France  was  obliged  to  grant 
to  thofe  of  them,  who  fhould  fign  their  treaties  at  the  fame 
time  as  fhe  did,  or  who  fhould  confent  to  an  immediate  cef- 
fation  of  arms,  and  xluring  the  ceflation  treat  under  her  me- 
diation.    There  had  been  more  franknefs,  and  more   dignity 
in  this  proceeding,  and  the  effect  muft  have  been  more  advan- 
tageous.    France  would   have  granted  more  for  a  feparate 
peace,  than  for  a  ceflation  :  and  the  Dutch  would  have  been 
more  influenced  by  the  profpect  of  one,  than  of  the  other; 
efpecially  fince  this  proceeding  would  have  been  very  different? 
from  theirs  at  Munfter,  and  at  Nimeghen,  where  they  aban- 
doned their  allies,  without  any  other  pretence  than  the  parti- 
cular advantage  they  found  in  doing  fo.     A  fufpenfion  of  the 
operations  of  the  queen's  troops,  nay  a  ceflation  of  arms  be- 
tween her  and  France,  was  not  definitive ;  and;  they  might, 
and  they  did,  hope  to  drag  her  back  under  their,  and   the 
German  yoke.     This  therefore   was   not   fufficient  to   check; 
their  obftinacy,  nor  to  hinder  them  from  making  all  the  un- 
fortunate hafte  they  did  make  to  get  themfelves  beaten  at  De- 
nain.     But  they  would  poflibly  have  laid  afide  their  vain  hopes,, 
if  they  had  {ecn  the  queen's  minifters  ready  to  fign  her  treaty- 
of  peace,  and  thofe  of  fome  principal  allies  ready  to   fign   at' 
the  fame  time;,  in  which  cafe  the  mifchief  that  followed,  had; 
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been  prevented,  and  better  terms  of  peace  had  been  obtained 
for  the  confederacy :  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  who 
could  never  be  king  of  France,  would  have  fat  on  the  Spa- 
nifli  throne,  inftead  of  an  emperor :  the  Spaniih  fcepter  would 
have  been  weakened  in  the  hands  of  one,  and  the  imperial 
fcepter  would  have  been  ftrengthened  in  thofe  of  the  other : 
France  would  have  had  no  opportunity  of  recovering  from  for- 
mer blows,  nor  of  finifhing  a  long  unfuccefsful  war  by  two 
fuccefsful  campaigns :  her  ambition,  and  her  power,  would 
have  declined  with  her  old  king,  and  under  the  minority  that 
followed:  one  of  them  at  leaft  might  have  been  fo  reduced  by 
the  terms  of  peace,  if  the  defeat  of  the  allies  in  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  twelve,  and  the  lofs  of  fo  many  towns  as  the 
French  took  in  that  and  the  following  year,  had  been  prevent- 
ed, that  the  other  would  have  been  no  longer  formidable,  even 
fuppofing  it  to  have  continued  ;  whereas  I  fuppofe  that  the 
tranquility  of  Europe  is  more  due,  at  this  time,  to  want  of 
ambition,  than  to  want  of  power,  on  the  part  of  France. 
But,  to  carry  the  comparifon  of  thefe  two  meafures  to  the 
end,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  the  Dutch  would  have  taken  the 
fame  part,  on  the  queen's  declaring  a  feparate  peace,  as  they 
took  on  her  declaring  a  ceffation.  The  preparations  for  the 
campaign  in  the  Low  Countries  were  made ;  the  Dutch,  like 
the  other  confederates,  had  a  juft  confidence  in  their  own 
troops,  and  an  unjuft  contempt  for  thofe  of  the  enemy  ;  they 
were  tranfported  from  their  ufual  fobriety  and  caution  by  the 
ambitious  profpecl:  of  large  acquifitions,  which  had  been  open- 
ed artfully  to  them  ;  the  reft  of  the  confederate  army  was 
compofed  of  imperial  and  German  troops :  fo  that  the  Dutch, 
the  Imperialifts,  and  the  other  Germans,  having  an  interefl:  to 
decide  which  was  no  longer  the  interefl:  of  the  whole  confe- 
deracy, they  might  have  united  againft  the  queen  in  one  cafe, 
as  they  did  in  the  other  -,  and  the   mifchief  that  followed  to 
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them  and  the  common  caufe,  might  not  have  been  prevented- 
This  might  have  been  the  cafe,  no  doubt.  They  might  have 
flattered  themfelves  that  they  mould  be  able  to  break  into 
France,  and  to  force  Philip,  by  the  diftrefs  brought  on  his 
grandfather,  to  refign  the  crown  of  Spain  to  the  emperor, 
even  after  Great  Britain,  and  Portugal,  and  Savoy  too  perhaps-, 
were  drawn  out  of  the  war ;  for  thefe  princes  defired  as  lit- 
tle, as  the  queen,  to  fee  the  Spanifh  crown  on  the  emperor's 
head.  But,  even  in  this  cafe,  tho  the  madnefs  would  have 
been  greater,  the  effecl:  would  not  have  been  worfe.  The 
queen  would  have  been  able  to  ferve  thefe  confederates  as  well 
by  being  mediator  in  the  negotiations,  as  they  left  it  in  her 
power  to  do,  by  being  a  party  in  them  :  and  Great  Britain 
would  have  had  the  advantage  of  being  delivered  (o  much 
fooner  from  a  burden,  which  whimfical  and  wicked  politics 
had  impofed,  and  continued  upon  her  till  it  was  become  in- 
tolerable. Of  thefe  two  meafures,  at  the  time  when  we  might 
have  taken  either,  there  were  perfbns  who  thought  the  laft 
preferable  to  the  former.  But  it  never  came  into  public  de- 
bate. Indeed  it  never  could  ;  too  much  time  having  been 
loft  in  waiting  for  the  option  of  Philip,  and  the  fufpenfion 
and  ceflation  having  been  brought  before  the  council  rather 
as  a  meafure  taken,  than  a  matter  to  be  debated.  If  your 
lordfhip,  or  any  one  elfe,  fhould  judge,  that,  in  fuch  circum- 
ftances  as  thofe  of  the  confederacy  in  the  beginning  of  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  twelve,  the  latter  meafure  ought 
to  have  been  taken,  and  the  Gordian  knot  to  have  been  cut 
rather  than  to  fufTer  a  mock  treaty  to  languifh  on,  with  fo 
much  advantage  to  the  French  as  the  difunion  of  the  allies 
g  ve  them  ;  in  fhort,  if  flowneft,  perplexity,  inconfiftency, 
and  indecifion  mould  be  objected,  in  fome  inftances,  to  the 
queen's  councils  at  that  time  ;  if  it  mould  be  faid  particularly, 
that  fhe  did  not  oblerve  the  precife  moment  when  the  conduct 
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of  the  league  formed  againft  her,  being  expofed  to  mankind, 
would  have  juftified  any  part  fhe  mould  have  taken  (tho  flic 
declared,  foon  after  the  moment  was  pafled,  that  this  conduct 
had  fet  her  free  from  all  engagements)  and  when  fhe  ought 
to  have  taken  that  of  drawing,  by  one  bold  meafure,  her  al- 
lies out  of  the  war,  or  herfelf  out  of  the  confederacy,  be- 
fore fhe  loft  her  influence  on  France :  if  all  this  fhould  be 
objected,  yet  would  the  proofs  brought  to  fupport  thefe  ob- 
jections fhewj  that  we  were  better  allies  than  politicians ;  that 
the  defire  the  queen  had  to  treat  in  concert  with  her  confe- 
derates, and  the  refolution  fhe  took  not  to  fign  without  them, 
made  her  bear  what  no  crowned  head  had  ever  borne  before ; 
and  that  where  fhe  erred,  fhe  erred  principally  by  the  patience, 
the  compliance,  and  the  condefcenfion  fhe  exercifed  towards 
them,  and  towards  her  own  fubjects  in  league  with  them. 
Such  objections  as  thefe  may  lie  to  the  queen's  conducl:,  in 
the  courfe  of  this  great  affair ;  as  well  as  objections  of  human 
infirmity  to  that  of  the  perfons  employed  by  her  in  the  trans- 
actions of  it ;  from  which  neither  thole  who  preceded,  nor 
thofe  who  fucceeded,  have,  I  prefume,  been  free.  But  the 
principles  on  which  they  proceeded  were  honeft,  the  means 
they  ufed  were  lawful,  and  the  event  they  propofed  to  bring 
about  was  juft.  Whereas  the  very  foundation  of  all  the  op- 
position to  the  peace  was  laid  in  injuftice  and  folly :  for 
what  could  be  more  unjuft,  than  the  attempt  of  the  Dutch 
and  the  Germans,  to  force  the  queen  to  continue  a  war  for 
their  private  intereft  and  ambition,  the  difpropor donate  ex- 
pence  of  which  oppreffed  the  commerce  of  her  fubjects,  and 
loaded  them  with  debts  for  ages  yet  to  come  ?  a  war,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  fo  changed,  that  from  the  year  one  thou- 
fand  feven  hundred  and  eleven  fhe  made  it  not  only  without 
any  engagement,  but  againft  her  own,  and  the  common  in- 
jure ft  ?  What  could  be  more  foolifh  j  you  will  think  that  I 
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foften  the  term  too  much,  and  you  will  be  in  the  right  to 
think  fo :  what  could  be  more  foolifh,  than  the  attempt  of  a 
party  in  Britain,  to  protract  a  war  fo  ruinous  to  their  country, 
without  any  reafon  that  they  durft  avow,  except  that  of  wreak- 
ing the  refentments  of  Europe  on  France,  and  that  of  uniting 
the  imperial  and  Spanifh  crowns  on  an  Auftrian  head  ?  one  of 
which  was  to  purchafe  revenge  at  a  price  too  dear ;  and  the 
other  was  to  expofe  the  liberties  of  Europe  to  new  dangers, 
by  the  conclusion  of  a  war  which  had  been  made  to  aflert  and 
f^cure  them. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  conduct  of  thofe  who  pro- 
moted, and  of  thofe  who  oppofed,  the  negotiations  of  the  peace 
made  at  Utrecht,  and  on  the  comparifon  of  the  meafure  pur- 
fued  by  the  queen  with  that  which  fhe  might  have  purfued, 
becaufe  the  great  benefit  we  ought  to  reap  from  the  ftudy  of 
hiftory,  cannot  be  reaped  unlefs  we  accuftom  ourfelves  to  com- 
pare the  conduct  of  different  governments,  and  different  par- 
ties, in  the  fame  conjunctures,  and  to  obferve  the  meafures 
they  did  purfue,  and  the  meafures  they  might  have  purfued, 
with  the  actual  confequences  that  followed  one,  and  the  pofli- 
ble,  or  probable  confequences,  that  might  have  followed  the 
other.  By  this  exercife  of  the  mind,  the  ftudy  of  hiftory  an- 
ticipates, as  it  were,  experience,  as  I  have  obferved  in  one  of 
the  firft  of  thefe  letters,  and  prepares  us  for  action.  If  this 
consideration  fhould  not  plead  a  fufficient  excufe  for  my 
prolixity  on  this  head,  I  have  one  more  to  add  that  may.  A 
rage  of  warring  poffefled  a  party  in  our  nation  till  the  death* 
of  the  late  queen :  a  rage  of  negotiating  has  poflefled  the 
lame  party  of  men,  ever  fince.  You  have  feen  the  confe- 
quences of  one  :  you  fee  actually  thofe  of  the  other.  The 
rage  of  warring  confirmed  the  beggary  of  our  nation,  which 
began  as  early  as  the  revolution  ;   but  then  it  gave,  in  the  laft 
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war,  reputation  to  our  arms,  and  our  councils  too.     For  tha 
I  think,  and  muft  always  think,  that  the  principle,  on  which 
we  acted  after  departing  from  that  laid   down  in  the  grand 
alliance  of  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  one,  was  wrong; 
yet  muft  we  confefs  that    it  was    purfued  wifely,  as    well   as 
boldly.     The    rage    of    negotiating    has    been  a  chargeable 
rage  likewife,  at  leaft  as  chargeable   in   its    proportion.     Far 
from  paying  our  debts,  contracted  in  war,  they  continue  much 
the  fame,  after  three  and  twenty  years  of  peace.     The  taxes 
that  opprefs  our  mercantile  intereft  the  moft  are  ftill  in  mortr 
gage ;  and  thofe  that  opprefs  the   landed  intereft  the  moft,. 
inftead  of  being  laid  on  extraordinary   occailons,  are  become 
the  ordinary  funds  for  the  current  fervice  of  every  year-     This 
is  grievous,  and  the  more  fb  to  any  man,  who  has  the  honor 
of  his  country,  as  well  as  her  profperity  at  heart,  becaufe  we 
have  not,  in  this  cafe,  the  airy  confolation   we  had   in   the 
other.     The  rage,  of  negotiating  began  twenty  years  ago,  un- 
der  pretence   of  confummating  the  treaty  of  Utrecht :  and,, 
from  that  time  to  this,  our  minifters  have  been  in  one  perper 
tual  maze.     They  have  made  themfelves  and   us,  often,  ob- 
jects of  aversion  to  the  powers  on  the  continent :  and  we  are 
become  at  laft   objects  of  contempt*  even    to   the  Spaniards. 
What  other  effect  could  our  abfurd  conduct  have  ?•  What  other 
return  has  it  deferved  ?  We  came  exhaufted  out  of  long  wars; 
and,  inftead   of  purfuing  the   meafures  neccflary  to   give   us 
means  and  opportunity  to  repair  our  ftrength  and  to  diminifh 
our  burdens,  our  minifters  have  acted,  from  that  time  to  this,, 
like   men   who   fought   pretences   to   keep  the  nation   in  the 
fame  exhauftecf  condition,  and.  under  the  Cime  load  of  debt. 
This  may  have  been   their  view  perhaps  ;  and  we  could  not 
be  furprifed  if  we  heard  the  fame  men   declare   national  po- 
verty neceftary  to  fupport  the  prefent  government,   who   have 
fo  frequently  declared  corruption  and  a  ftanding   army  to  be 
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fo.  Your  good  fenfe,  my  lord,  your  virtue,  and  your  love 
of  your  country,  will  always  determine  you  to  oppofe  fuch 
vile  fchemes,  and  to  contribute  your  utmoft  towards  the  cure 
of  both  thefe  kinds  of  rage  ;  the  rage  of  warring,  without 
any  proportionable  intereft  of  our  own,  for  the  ambition  of 
others ;  and  the  rage  of  negotiating,  on  every  occafion,  at 
any  rate,  without  a  fufficient  call  to  it,  and  without  any  part 
of  that  deciding  influence  which  we  ought  to  have.  Our 
nation  inhabits  an  ifland,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  nations 
of  Europe  ;  but  to  maintain  this  rank,  we  muft  take  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  fituation,  which  have  been  neglected  by  us  for 
almoft  half  a  century :  we  muft  always  remember,  that  we 
are  not  part  of  the  continent,  but  we  muft  never  forget  that 
we  are  neighbors  to  it.  I  will  conclude,  by  applying  a  rule, 
that  Horace  gives  for  the  conduct  of  an  epic  or  dramatic  poem, 
to  the  part  Great  Britain  ought  to  take  in  the  affairs  of  the 
continent,  if  you  allow  me  to"  transform  Britannia  into  a  male 
divinity,  as  the  verfe  requires. 

Nee  Deus  interlit,   nifi.  dignus  vindice  nodus 
Incident. 

If  thefe  reflections  are  juft,  and  I  fhould  not  have  offered  them 
to  your  lordfhip  had  they  not  appeared  both  juft  and  impor- 
tant to  my  beft  underftanding,  you  will  think  that  1  have 
not  fpent  your  time  unprofitably  in  making  them,  and  excit- 
ing you  by  them  to  examine  the  true  intereft  of  your  coun- 
try relatively  to  foreign  affairs ;  and  to  compare  it  with  thofe 
principles  of  conduct,  that,  I  am  perfuaded,  have  no  other 
foundation  than  party-defigns,  prejudices,  and  habits ;  the 
private  intereft  of  fome  men,  and  the  ignorance  and  rafhnefs 
of  others. 

S  f  f  2  My 
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My  letter  is  grown  fo  long  that  I  fhall  fay  nothing  to  your 
lordlhip  at  this  time  concerning  the  ftudy  of  modern  hiftory, 
relatively  to  the  interefts  of  your  country  in  domeftic  affairs ; 
and  I  think  there  will  be  no  need  to  do  fo  at  any  other.  The 
Hiftory  of  the  rebellion  by  your  great  grandfather,  and  his 
private  memorials,  which  your  lordlhip  has  in  manufcript, 
will  guide  you  finely  as  far  as  they  go:  where  they  leave  you, 
your  lordfhip  muft  not  expect  any  hiftory  ;  for  we  have  more 
reafon  to  make  this  complaint,  r  abeft  enim  hiftoria  litteris  nof- 
l(  tris,"  than  Tully  had  to  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  Atticus, 
his  firft  book  Of  laws  But  where  hiftory  leaves  you,  it  is 
wanted  leaft  :  the  traditions  of  this  century,  and  of  the  latter 
end  of  the  laft,  are  frefh.  Many,  who  were  actors  in  fome 
of  thefe  events,  are  alive  ;  and  many  who  have  converfed  with 
thofe  that  were  actors  in  others.  The  public  is  in  poffeffion 
of  feveral  collections  and  memorials,  and  feveral  there  are  in 
private  hands.  You  will  want  no  materials  to  form  true  no- 
tions of  tranfactions  fo  recent.  Even  pamphlets,  writ  on  dif- 
ferent fides  and  on  different  occafions  in  our  party  difputes, 
and  hiftories  of  no  more  authority  than  pamphlets,  will  help 
you  to  come  at  truth  Read  them  with  fufpicion,  my  lord, 
for  they  deferve  to  be  fufpected  ;  pay  no  regard  to  the  epithets 
given,  nor  to  the  judgments  palled  ;  neglect  all  declamation, 
weigh  the  reafoning,  and  advert  to  fact.  With  fuch  precau- 
tions, even  Burnet's  hiftory  may  be  of  fomeufe.  In  a  word, 
your  lordfhip  will  want  no  help  of  mine  to  difcover,  by  what 
progreffion  the  whole  confutation  of  our  country,  and  even  the 
character  of  our  nation,  has  been  altered  :  nor  how  much 
a  worfe  ufe,  in  a  national  fenfe,  tho  a  better  in  the  fenfe  of 
party  politics,  the  men  called  Whigs  have  made  of  long  wars 
and  new  fyftems  of  revenue,  fince  the  revolution ;  than  the 
men  called  Tories  made,  before  it,  of  long  peace,  and  ftale 
prerogative.     When  you  look  back  three  or  four  generations 
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ago,  you  will  fee  that  the  Englifli  were  a  plain,  perhaps  a 
rough,  but  a  good-natured  hofpitable  people,  jealous  of  their 
liberties,  and  able  as  well  as  ready  to  defend  them,  with  their 
tongues,  their  pens,  and  their  fwords.  The  reftoration  began 
to  turn  hofpitality  into  luxury,  pleafure  into  debauch,  and 
country  peers  and  country  commoners  into  courtiers  and  men 
of  mode.  But  whilft  our  luxury  was  young,  it  was  little 
more  than  elegance  :  the  debauch  of  that  age  was  enlivened 
with  wit,  and  varnifhed  over  with  gallantry.  The  courtiers 
and  the  men  of  mode  knew  what  the  conftitution  was,  ref- 
pected  it,  and  often  afTerted  it.  Arts  and  fciences  florifhed, 
and,  if  we  grew  more  trivia],  we  were  not  become  either 
grofly  ignorant,  or  openly  profligate.  Since  the  revolu- 
tion, our  kings  have  been  reduced  indeed  to  a  feeming  an- 
nual dependance  on  parliament ;  but  the  bufinefs  of  parliament, 
which  was  efteemed  in  general  a  duty  before,  has  been  exer- 
cifed  in  general  as  a  trade  flnce.  The  trade  of  parliament, 
and  the  trade  of  funds,  have  grown  univerfal.  Men,  who 
flood  forward  in  the  world,  have  attended  to  little  elfe.  The 
frequency  of  parliaments,  that  increafed  their  importance,  and 
mould  have  increafed  the  refpecl:  for  them,  has  taken  off  from 
their  dignity  :  and  the  fpirit  that  prevailed,  whilft  the  lervice 
in  them  was  duty,  has  been  debafed  fince  it  became  a  trade. 
Few  know,  and  fcarce  any  refpeel,  the  Bririfh  conftitution : 
that  of  the  Church  has  been  long  fince  derided  ;  that  of  the 
State  as  long  neglected ;  and  both  have  been  left  at  the  mercy 
of  the  men  in  power,  whoever  thofe  men  were.  Thus  the 
Church,  at  leaft  the  hierarchy,  however  facred  in  its  origin 
or  wife  in  its  inftitution,  is  become  an  ufelefs  burden  on  the. 
State :  and  the  State  is  become,  under  ancient  and  known 
forms,  a  new  and  undefmable  monfter  ;  compofed  of  a  king 
without  monarchical  fplendor,  a  fenate  of  nobles  without  arif- 
tocratical   independency,   and  a  fenate  of  commons  without 
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democratical  freedom.  In  the  mean  time,  my  lord,  the  very 
idea  of  wit,  and  all  that  can  be  called  tafte,  has  been  loft 
among  the  great ;  arts  and  fciences  are  lcarce  alive ;  luxury 
has  been  increafed  but  not  refined ;  corruption  has  been  efta- 
blifhed,  and  is  avowed.  When  governments  are  worn  out, 
thus  it  is:  the  decay  appears  in  every  inftance.  Public  and 
private  virtue,  public  and  private  fpirit,  fcience,  and  wit,  de- 
cline all  together. 

That  you,  my  lord,  may  have  a  long  and  glorious  fhare 
in  reftoring  all  thefe,  and  in  drawing  our  government  back  to 
the  true  principles  of  it,  I  wifh  moft  heartily.  Whatever  er- 
rors I  may  have  committed  in  public  life,  I  have  always  loved 
my  country  :  whatever  faults  may  be  objected  to  me  in  pri- 
vate life,  I  have  always  loved  my  friend ;  whatever  ufage  I 
have  received  from  my  country,  it  mail  never  make  me  break 
with  her  :  whatever  ufage  I  have  received  from  my  friends,  I 
never  fhall  break  with  one  of  them,  while  I  think  him  a  friend 
to  my  country.  Thefe  are  the  fentiments  of  my  heart.  I 
know  they  are  thofe  of  your  lordfhip's:  and  a  communion  of 
fuch  fentiments  is  a  tye  that  will  engage  me  to  be,  as  long  as 
I  live, 

My  lord, 

Your  moft  faithful  fervant 
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I  SHALL  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you  a  little  o£- 
tener  than  the  three  or  four  times  a  year,  which  you  tell 
rne,  are  all  you  can  allow  yourfelf  to  write  to  thofe  you  like 
beft  :  and  yet  I  declare  to  you  with  great  truth,  that  you  never 
knew  me  fo  bufy  in  your  life,,  as  I  am  at  prefent.  You  muft 
not  imagine  from  hence,  that  I.  am  writing  memoirs  of  my- 
felf.  The  fubject  is  too  flight  to  defcend  to  pofterity,  in  any 
other  manner,  than  by  that  occasional  mention  which  may  be 
made  of  any  little  aclor  in  the  hiftory  of  our  age.  Sytlla, 
Caesar,  and  others  of  that  rank,  were,  whilft  they  lived,  at 
the  head  of  mankind  :  their  ftory  was  in  lome  fort  the  ftory 
of  the  world,  and  fuch.as  might  very  properly  be  tranfmitted 
under  their  names  to  future  generations.  But  for  thofe  who 
have  a&ed  much  inferior  parts,  if  they  publifh  the  piece,  and 
call  it  after  their  own  names,  they  are  impertinent ;  if  they 
publifh  only  their  own  fhare  in  it,  they  inform  mankind  by 
halves,  and  neither  give  much  inftruction,  nor   create^  much 
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attention.  France  abounds  with  writers  of  this  fort,  and,  I 
think,  we  fall  into  the  other  extreme.  Let  me  tell  you,  on 
this  occaiion,  what  has  fometimes  come  into  my  thoughts. 

There  is  hardly  any  century  in  hiflory  which  began  by 
opening  fo  great  a  fcene,  as  the  century  wherein  we  live,  and 
fhall,  I  fuppofe,  die.  Compare  it  with  others,  even  the  moft 
famous,  and  you  will  think  fo.  I  will  fketch  the  two  laft,  to 
help  your  memory. 

The  lofs  of  that  balance  which  Laurence  of  Medicis  had 
preferved,  during  his  time,  in  Italy;  the  expedition  of  Charles 
the  eighth  to  Naples ;  the  intrigues  of  the  duke  of  Milan, 
who  Ipun,  with  all  the  refinements  of  art,  that  net  wherein 
he  was  taken  at  laft  himlelf ;  the  fuccefsful  dexterity  of  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic,  who  built  one  pillar  of  the  Auftrian 
greatnefs  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  Indies ;  as  the  fuccef- 
fion  of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  joined  to  the  imperial  dignity 
and  the  hereditary  countries,  eftablifhed  another  in  the  up- 
per and  lower  Germany  :  thefe  caufes,  and  many  others,  com- 
bined to  form  a  very  extraordinary  conjuncture  ;  and  by  their 
confequences,  to  render  the  Sixteenth  century  fruitful  of  great 
events,  and  of  aftoniftiing  revolutions. 

The  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  opened  ftill  a  greater 
and  more  important  fcene.  The  Spanish  yoke  was  well-nigh 
impofed  on  Italy  by  the  famous  triumvirate,  Toledo  at  Mi- 
lan, Ossuna  at  Naples,  and  La  Cueva  at  Venice.  The  di- 
ftra&ions  of  France,  as  well  as  the  ftate-policy  of  the  queen 
mother,  feduced  by  Rome,  and  amufed  by  Spain  ;  the  dcf- 
picable  character  of  our  James  the  flrft,  the  rafhnefs  of  the 
elector  Palatine,  the  bad  intelligence  of  the  princes  and  ftates 
of  the   league  in  Germany,  the   mercenary  temper  of  John 
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George  of  Saxony,  and  the  great  qualities  of  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria,  raifed  Ferdinand  the  feeond  to  the  imperial  throne  ; 
when,  the  males  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Auftrian  family  in 
Germany  being  extinguished  at  the  death  of  Matthias,  no- 
thing was  more  defirable,  nor  perhaps  more  practicable,  than 
to  throw  the  empire  into  another  houfe.  Germany  ran  the 
fame  rifque  as  Italy  had  done  :  Ferdinand  feerned  more  like- 
ly, even  than  Charles  the  fifth  had  been,  to  become  abfo- 
lute  mafter ;  and,  if  France  had  not  furnifhed  the  greateft  mi- 
nifter,  and  the  North  the  greateft  captain,  of  that  age,  in  the 
fame  point  of  time,  Vienna  and  Madrid  would  have  given  the 
law  to  the  weftern  world. 

As  the  Auftrian  fcale  funk,  that  of  Bourbon  rofe.  The 
true  date  of  the  rife  of  that  power,  which  has  made  the  kings 
of  France  fo  considerable  in  Europe,  goes  up  as  high  as 
Charles  the  leventh,  and  Lewis  the  eleventh.  The  weak- 
nefs  of  our  Henry  the  fixth,  the  loofe  conduct  of  Edward 
the  fourth,  and  perhaps  the  overfights  of  Henry  the  feventh, 
helped  very  much  to  knit  that  monarchy  together,  as  well  as 
to  enlarge  it.  Advantage  might  have  been  taken  of  the  divi- 
sions which  religion  occasioned  ;  and  fupporting  the  proteftant 
party  in  France  would  have  kept  that  crown  under  reftraints, 
and  under  inabilities,  in  fome  meafure  equal  to  thofe  which 
were  occasioned  antiently  by  the  vaft  alienations  of  it's  de- 
mefnes,  and  by  the  exorbitant  power  of  it's  vaflals.  But 
James  the  firft  was  incapable  of  thinking  with  fenfe,  or  act- 
ing with  fpirr.  Charles  the  firft  had  an  imperfed:  glimpfe 
of  his  true  intereft,  but  his  uxorious  temper,  and  the  extrava- 
gancy of  that  madman  Buckingham,  gave  Richelieu  time  to 
finifh  a  great  part  of  his  project ;  and  the  miferies  that  fol- 
lowed in   England,  gave  Mazarin    time  and  opportunity  to 
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complete  the  fyftem.     The  laft  great  act  of  this  cardinal's  ad- 
ministration was  the  Pyrenean  treaty. 

Here  I  would  begin,  by  reprefenting  the  face  of  Europe 
fuch  as  it  was  at  that  epoch*,  the  interelts  and  the  conduct  of 
England,  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  the  empire.  A  fum- 
nrary  recapitulation  fhould  follow  of  all  the  fteps  taken  by 
France,  during  more  than  twenty  years,  to  arrive  at  the  great 
object  fhe  had  propofed  to  herfelf  in  making  this  treaty :  the 
molt  folemn  art;cle  of  which  the  minifter,  who  negotiated  it, 
defigned  fhould  be  violated  ;  as  appears  by  his  letters,  writ 
from  the  Ifland  of  Pheafants,  if  I  miftake  not.  After 
this,  another  draught  of  Europe  mould  have  it's  place,  accord- 
ing to  the  relations,  which  the  feveral  powers  flood  in,  one 
towards  another,  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty 
eight :  and  the  alterations  which  the  revolution  in  England 
made  in  the  politics  of  Europe.  A  fummary  account  fhould 
follow  of  the  events  of  the  war  that  ended  in  one  thoufand  fix 
hundred  and  ninety  feven,  with  the  different  views  of  king 
William  the  third,  and  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  in  making  the 
peace  of  Ryfwic;  which  matter  has  been  much  canvaiTed,  and 
is  little  understood.  Then  the  difpofitions  made  by  the  par- 
tition-treaties, and  the  influences  and  confequences  of  thefe 
treaties ;  and  a  third  draught  of  the  ftate  of  Europe  at  the 
death  of  Charles  the  fecond  of  Spain.  All  this  would  make 
the  fubject  of  one  or  two  books,  and  would  be  the  mod  pro- 
per introduction  imaginable  to  an  hiftory  of  that  war  with 
which  our  century  began,  and  of  the  peace  which  followed. 

This  war,  forefeen  for  above  half  a  century,  had  been, 
during  all  that  time,  the  great  and  conftant  object  of  the  coun- 
cils of  Europe.     The  prize  to  be  contended  for  was  the  rich- 
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eft  that  ever  had  been  flaked,  fince  thofe  of  the  Perfian  and 
Roman  empires.  The  union  of  two  powers,  which  feparately, 
and  in  opposition,  had  aimed  at  univerfal  monarchy,  was  ap- 
prehended. The  confederates  therefore  engaged  in  it,  to 
maintain  a  balance  between  'the  two  houfes  of  Auftria  and 
Bourbon,  in  order  to  preferve  their  fecurity,  and  to  aflert  their 
independance.  But  with  the  fuccefs  of  the  war  they  changed 
their  views :  and,  if  ambition  began  it  on  the  fide  of  France, 
ambition  continued  it  on  the  other.  The  battles,  the  {leges, 
the  furprifing  revolutions,  which  happened  in  the  courfe  of 
this  war,  are  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  period  of  the  fame 
compafs.  The  motives,  and  the  meafures,  by  which  it  was 
protracted,  the  true  reafons  why  it  ended  in  a  manner,  which 
appeared  not  proportionable  to  it's  fuccefs  ;  and  the  new  poli- 
tical flate,  into  which  Europe  was  thrown  by  the  treaties  of 
Utrecht  and  Baden,  are  fubjects  on  which  few  perfons  have 
the  neceflary  informations,  and  yet  every  one  fpeaks  with  af- 
furance,  and  even  with  pailion.  I  think  I  could  fpeak  on 
them  with  fome  knowledge,  and  with  as  much  indifference 
as  Polybius  does  of  the  negotiations  of  his  father  Lycortac, 
even  in  thofe  points  where  I  was  myfelf  an  actor. 

I  will  even  confefs  to  you,  that  I  mould  not  defpair  of 
performing  this  part  better  than  the  former.  There  is  nothing 
in  my  opinion  fo  hard  to  execute,  as  thofe  political  maps,  if 
you  will  allow  me  fuch  an  expreilion,  and  thofe  fy  Items  of 
hints,  rather  than  relations  of  events,  which  are  neceflary  to 
connect  and  explain  them  ;  and  which  mufr.  be  fo  concife, 
and  yet  fo  full ;  fo  complicate,  and  yet  fo  clear.  I  know  no- 
thing of  this  fort  well  done  by  the  antients.  Sallust's  intro- 
duction, as  well  as  that  of  Thucydidf.s,  might  ferve  almoft 
for  any  other  piece  of  the  Roman  or  Greek  (lory,  as  well  as 
for  thofe  which  thefe  two  great  authors  chofe.     Polybius  does 
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not  come  up,  in  his  introduction,  to  this  idea  neither.  Among 
the  moderns,  the  firft  book  of  Machiavel's  hiftory  of  Flo- 
rence is  a  noble  original  of  this  kind  .-  and  perhaps  father 
Paul's  hiftory  of  benefices  is,  in  the  fame  kind  of  compoii- 
tion,  inimitable. 

These  are  a  few  of  thofe  thoughts,  which  come  into  my 
mind  when  I  confider  how  incumbent  it  is  on  every  man, 
that  he  fhould  be  able  to  give  an  account  even  of  his  leifure  j 
and,  in  the  midft  of  folitude,  be  of  fome  life  to  fociety. 

I  know  not  whether  I  mail  have  courage  enough  to  under- 
take the  tafk  I  have  chalked  out:  I  diftruft  my  abilities  with 
reafon,  and  I  mail  want  feveral  informations,  not  eafy,  I 
doubt,  for  me  to  obtain.  But,  in  all  events,  it  will  not  be 
poilible  for  me  to  go  about  it  this  year  ;  the  reafons  of  which 
would  be  long  enough  to  fill  another  letter,  and  I  doubt  that 
you  will  think  this  grown  too  bulky  already. 

Adieu* 
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RETIREMENT    and    STUDY 

To  the  Right  Honorable 

Lord     BATHURST. 
LETTER     II. 


SINCE  my  laft  to  your  lordmip,  this  is  the  firft  favorable 
opportunity  I  have  had  of  keeping  the  promife  I  made 
you.  I  will  avoid  prolixity,  as  much  as  I  can,  in  a  firft 
draught  of  my  thoughts ;  but  I  muft  give  you  them  as  they  rife 
in  my  mind,   without  flaying  to  marfhal  them  in  clofe  order. 

As  proud  as  we  are  of  human  reafon,  nothing  can  be  more 
abfurd  than  the  general  fyftem  of  human  life,  and  human  know- 
ledge. This  faculty  of  diftingui£hing  true  from  falfe,  right  from 
wrong,  and  what  is  agreeable,  from    what  is   repugnant,  to 
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nature,  either  by  one  act,  or  by  a  longer  procefs  of  intuition, 
has  not  been  given  with  fo  fparing  an  hand,  as  many  appear- 
ances would  make  us  apt  to  believe.  If  it  was  cultivated, 
therefore,  as  early,  and  as  carefully  as  it  might  be,  and  if  the 
exercife  of  it  was  left  generally  as  free  as  it  ought  to  be,  our 
common  notions  and  opirrione  would  be  more  confonant  to 
truth  than  they  are  :  and,  truth  being  but  one,  they  would 
be  more  uniform  likewife. 

But  this  rightful  miftrefs  of  human  life  and    knowledge, 
whofe  proper  office  it  is  to  prefi.de  over  both,  and  to  direct  us 
in  the  conduct  of  one  and  the  purfuit  of  the  other,  becomes 
degraded  in  the  intellectual  oeconomy.     She  is   reduced  to  a 
inean  and  fervile  ftate,  to  the   vile  drudgery  of  conniving  at 
principles,  defending   opinions,  and   confirming    habits,   that 
are  none  of  hers.     They,  who  do  her  moft  honor,  who  con- 
fult  her  ofteneft,  and  obey  her  too  very  often,  are   ftill  guilty 
of  limiting  her  authority  according  to  maxims,  and  rules,  and 
fchemes,  that  chance,   or  ignorance,   or  intereft,    firft  devifed, 
and  that  cuftom  fanctifies :  cuftom,  that  refult  of  the  paffions 
and  prejudices  of  many,  and  of  the  defigns  of  a   few  :   that 
ape  of  reafon,   who  ufurps  her  feat,  exercifes  her  power,  and 
is  obeyed  by  mankind  in  her  ftead.      Men  find   it   eafy,  and 
government  makes  it  profitable,  to  concur  in  eftablifhed  fy- 
ftems  of  fpec  ulation  and  practice:   and  the  whole  turn  of  edu- 
cation prepares  them  to  live  upon  credit  all  their  lives.    Much 
pains  are  taken,  and   time    beftowed,  to    teach    us    what  to 
think  j   but  little  or   none   of  either,  to   inltruct   us    how  to 
think.      The  magazine  of  the   memory   is  ftored  and  fluffed 
betimes  ;  but  the  conduct  of  the   understanding    is   all  along 
neglected,  and  the  free  exercife  of  it  is,  in  effect,  forbid  in  all 
places,  and  in  terms  in  fome. 

There 
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There  is  a  ftrange  diftruft  of  human  reafon  in  every  hu* 
man  institution  :  this  diftruft  is  fo  apparent,  that  an  habitual 
fubmillion  to  fome  authority,  or  other,  is  forming  in  us  from 
our  cradles  ;  that  principles  of  reafoning,  and  matters  of  f;;c~t, 
are  inculcated  in  our  tender  minds,  before  we  are  able  to  ex- 
ercife  that  reafon  ;  and  that,  when  we  are  able  to  exercife  it, 
we  are  either  iorbid,  or  frightened  from  doing  fo,  even  on 
things  that  are  themfelves  the  proper  objects  of  reafon,  or  that 
are  delivered  to  us  upon  an  authority  whofe  fufEciency  or  in- 
fufRciency  is  fo  moft  evidently* 

On  many  Subjects,  fuch  as  the  general  laws  of  natural  re- 
ligion, and  the  general  rules  of  fociety  and  good  policy,  men 
of  all  countries  and  languages,  who  cultivate  their  reafon, 
judge  alike.  The  fame  premifes  have  led  them  to  the  fame 
conclusions,  and  fo,  following  the  fame  guide,  they  have  trod 
in  the  fame  path  :  at  lead,  the  differences  are  fmall,  eafily 
reconciled,  and  fuch  as  could  not,  of  themfelves,  contradi- 
ftinguiih  nation  from  nation,  religion  from  religion,  and  feet 
from  feet.  How  comes  it  then,  that  there  are  other  points, 
on  which  the  moft  oppoftte  opinions  are  entertained,  and  ibme 
of  thefe  with  fo  much  heat,  and  fury,  that  the  men  on  one 
fide  of  the  hedge  will  die  for  the  affirmative,  and  the  men 
on  the  other  for  the  negative  ?  "  Toute  opinion  eft  aflez  forte 
**  pour  fe  faire  epoufer  au  prix  de  la  vie,"  lays  Montagne, 
whom  I  often  quote,  as  I  do  Seneca,  rather  for  the  fmartnefs 
of  expreflion,  than  the  weight  or  newnels  of  matter.  Look, 
narrowly  into  it,  and  you  will  find  that  the  points  agreed  on, 
and  the  points  difputed,  are  not  proportionable  to  the  com- 
mon fenfe  and  general  reafon  of  mankind.  Nature  and  truths 
are  the  lame  every  where,  and  reafon  fhews  them  every  where 
alike.  But  the  accidental  and  other  caufes,  which  give  rife 
and  growth  to  opinions,  both  in  fpeculation  and  practice,  are 
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©f  infinite  variety  ;  and  where  ever  thefe  opinions  are  once  con- 
firmed by  cuftora  and  propagated  by  education,  various,  in- 
confiftent,  contradictory  as  they  are,  they  all  pretend  (and  all 
their  pretences  are  backed  by  pride,  by  paflion,  and  by  inte- 
reft)  to  have  reafon,  or  revelation,  or  both,  on  their  fide;  tho 
neither  reafon  nor  revelation  can  be  poffibly  on  the  fide  of 
more  than  one,  and  may  be  poilibly  on  the  fide  of  none. 

Thus  it  happens  that  the  people  of  Tibet  are  Tartars  and 
idolaters,  that  they  are  Turks  and  Mahometans  at  Conftanti- 
nople,  Italians  and  Papiffs  at  Rome ;  and  how  much  foever 
education  may  be  lefs  confined,  and  the  means  of  knowledge 
more  attainable,  in  France  and  our  own  country,  yet  thus  it 
happens  in  great  meafure  that  Frenchmen  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholics are  bred  at  Paris,  and  Englishmen  and  Proteftants  at 
London.  For  men,  indeed,  properly  fpeaking,  are  bred  no 
where:  every  one  thinks  the  fyftem,  as  he  fpeaks  the  lan- 
guage, of  his  country  ;  at  leaft  there  are  few  that  think,  and 
none  that  act,  in  any  country,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
pure  unbiafled  reafon  ;  unlefs  they  may  be  faid  to  do  fo,  when 
reafon  directs  them  to  fpeak  and  act  according  to  the  fyftem 
of  their  country,  or  feet,  at  the  fame  time  as  fhe  leads  them 
to  think  according  to  that  of  nature  and  truth. 

rTHus  the  far  greateft  part  of  mankind  appears  reduced  to 
a  lower  ffate  than  other  animals,  in  that  very  refpect,  on  ac- 
count of  which  we  claim  fo  great  fuperiority  over  them  ; 
becaufe  inftinct,  that  has  it's  due  effect,  is  preferable  to  reafon 
that  has  not.  I  fuppofe  in  this  place,  with  philofophers,  and 
the  vulgar,  that  which  I  am  in  no  wife  ready  to  affirm,  that 
other  animals  have  no  fhare  of  human  reafon :  for,  let  me  fay 
by  the  way,  it  is  much  more  likely  other  animals  mould  fhare 
the  human,   which  is  denied,  than  that  man  mould  fhare  the 
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divine  reafon,  which  is  affirmed.  Bur,  fuppofing  our  mono- 
poly of  reafon,  would  not  your  lord  (hip  chufe  to  walk  upon 
four  legs,  to  wear  a  long  tail,  and  to  be  called  a  beaft,  with 
the  advantage  of  being  determined  by  irrefiftible  and  unerr- 
ing inftinct  to  thofe  truths  that  are  necefTary  to  your  well-be- 
ing ;  rather  than  to  walk  on  two  legs,  to  wear  no  tail,  and 
to  be  honored  with  the  title  of  man,  at  the  expence  of  devi- 
ating from  them  perpetually  ?  InftincT:  ads  fpontaneoufly 
whenever  it's  action  is  necefTary,  and  directs  the  animal  ac- 
cording to  the  purpofe  for  which  it  was  implanted  in  him. 
Reafon  is  a  nobler  and  more  extenfive  faculty ;  for  it  extends 
to  the  unnecefTary  as  well  as  necefTary,  and  to  fatisfy  our  cu- 
riofity  as  well  as  our  wants  :  but  reafon  muft  be  excited,  or 
fhe  will  remain  inactive  ;  fhe  muft  be  left  free,  or  fhe  will  con- 
duct us  wrong,  and  carry  us  farther  aftray  from  her  own  pre- 
cincts than  we  mould  go  without  her  help  :  in  the  firft  cafe, 
we  have  no  fufficient  guide  ;  and  in  the  fecond,  the  more  we 
employ  our  reafon,  the  more  unreafonable  we  are. 

Now  if  all  this  be  fo,  if  reafon  has  fo  little,  and  ignorance, 
paflion,  intereft,  and  cuftom  fo  much  to  do,  in  forming  our 
opinions  and  our  habits,  and  in  directing  the  whole  conduct 
of  human  life ;  is  it  not  a  thing  defirable  by  every  thinking 
man,  to  have  the  opportunity,  indulged  to  fo  few  by  the  courfe 
of  accidents,  the  opportunity  "  fecum  efle,  et  fecum  vivere," 
of  living  fome  years  at  leaft  to  ourlelves,  and  for  ourfelves,  in 
a  ftate  of  freedom,  under  the  laws  or  reafon,  inftead  of  paf- 
fing  our  whole  time  in  a  ftate  of  vaftalage  under  thofe  of  au- 
thority and  cuftom  ?  Is  it  not  worth  our  while  to  contemplate 
ourfelves,  and  others,  and  all  the  things  of  this  world,  once 
before  we  leave  them,  through  the  medium  of  pure,  and,  if 
I  may  fay  fo,  of  undefiled  reafon  ?  Is  it  not  worth  our  while 
to  approve  or  condemn,  on  our  own  authority,  what  we  re- 
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ceive  in  the  beginning  of  life  on  the  authority  of  other  men, 
who  were  not  then  better  able  to  judge  for  us,  than  we  are 
now  to  judge  for  ourfelves? 

That  this  may  be  done,  and  has  been  done  to  fome  de- 
gree, by  men  who  remaned  much  more  mingled    than  I  de- 
iign  to  be  for  the  future,  in  the  company  and  bufinefs  of  the 
world,   I  mall  not  deny  :  but  frill  it  is  better  done  in  retreat, 
and  with  greater  eafe  and  pleafure.     Whilft  we  remain  in  the 
world,  we  are  all  fettered  down,  more  or   lefs,   to  one  com- 
mon level,  and  have  neither  all  the  leifure,   nor  all  the  means 
and  advantages,   to  foar  above  it,  which   we  may  procure  to 
ourfelves,   by  breaking  thefe   fetters,  in  retreat.      To    talk   of 
abflracting  ourfelves  from  matter,  laying  afide  body,  and  be- 
ing refolved,  as  it  were,  into  pure   intellecl:,   is   proud,  meta- 
physeal, unmeaning  jargon :   but    to  abiiract   ourfelves   from 
the  prejudices,  and  habits,  and  pleafures,  and  bufinefs  of  the 
world,  is  no  more  than  many  are,  tho  all  are  not,  capable  of 
doing.     They  who  can  do  this,   may  elevate  their  fouls  in  re- 
treat to  an  higher  ftation,  and  may  take  from   thence    fuch  a 
view  of  the  world,  as   the  fecond  Scipio   took   in  his  dream, 
from  the  feats  of  the  blefled,   when  the  whole  earth  appeared 
fo  little  to  him,  that  he  could  fcarce  difcern  that  fpeck  of  dirt, 
the  Roman  empire.     Such  a   view   as  this   will  encreafe  our 
knowledge  by  fhewing  us  our  ignorance  ;  will  diflinguifh  every 
degree  of  probability  from  the  loweft  to  the  higheft,  and  mark 
the  diftance  between  that  and  certainty  ;  will   difpel  the  into- 
xicating fumes  of  philofophical  prefumption,  and  teach  us  to 
eftablifh  our  peace  of  mind,   where  alone   it  can  reft  fecurely, 
in  reftgnation :  in  fhort,  fuch   a  view    will  render  life  more 
agreeable,   and   death   lefs  terrible.      Is  not  this  bufinefs,  my 
lord  ?    Is  not  this   pleafure   too,   the  higheft    pleafure  ?     The 
world  can  afford   us   none  fuch  j  we  muft  retire  from  the 
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world  to  tafte  it  with  a  full  guft ;  but  we   frail  tafte  it  the 
better  for  having  been   in   the  world.     The   mare  of  fenfual 
pleafures,  that  a  man  of  my  age  can  promife  himfelf,  is  hard- 
ly worth  attention  :   he  mould  be  fated,  he  will  be  foon   dis- 
abled ;  and  very  little   reflection   furely  will   fuffice,  to  make 
his  habits  of  this  kind  lofe  their  power  over   him,  in  propor- 
tion at  leaft  as  his  power  of  indulging  them  diminimes.     Be- 
fides,  your  lordmip  knows  that  my  fcheroe  of  retirement   ex- 
cludes none  of  thefe  pleafures  that  can  be  taken  with  decency 
and  conveniency ;  and  to  fay  the   truth,   I   believe  that  I  al- 
low myfelf  more    in  fpeculation,  than  I  mail  find  I  want  in 
practice.     As  to  the  habits  of  bufinefs,  they  can  have  no  hold 
on  one  who  has  been  fo  long  tired  with  it.     You  may  object, 
that  tho  a  man  has  difcarded   thefe  habits,  and  has  not  even 
the  embers  of  ambition  about  him  to  revive  them,  yet  he  can- 
not renounce  all  public  bufinefs  as  abfolutely  as  I  feem  to  do ; 
becaufe  a  better  principle,  a  principle  of  duty,   may  fummon 
him  to  the  fervice  of  his   country.      I   will   anfwer  you  with 
great  fincerity.     No  man  has  higher  notions  of  this  duty  than 
J  have.      I  think  that  fcarce  any  age,  or  circumftances,    can 
difcharge  us  entirely  from  it ;  no,   not  my  own.     But  as  we 
are  apt  to  take  the  impulfe  of  our  own   paflions,   for   a  call 
to  the  performance  of  this  duty;   fb  when  thefe  paflions  im- 
pel us  no  longer,   the   call  that  puts  us  upon  action   mufl   be 
real,  and  loud   too.      z3  dd    to   this,  that   there  are   different 
methods,   proportioned  to   different  circumfrances  and  fituati- 
ons,  of  performing  the  fame  duty.  .  In  the   midft  of  retreat, 
where  ever  it  may  be  fixed,  I   may  contribute  to  defend  and 
preferve  the  Britifh  conftitution  of  government :   and  you,  my 
lord,   may  depend   upon    me,   that   whenever  I  can,    I  will. 
Should  any  one  afk  you,  in  this  cafe,  from  whom  I  expect  my 
reward  ?  Anfwer  him  by  declaring   to  whom  I  pay   this  fer- 
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vice ;    "  Deo  immortali,    qui    me  non   accipere  modo  haec  a 
*  majoribus  voluit,  fed  etiam  pofteris  prodere." 
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But,  to  lead  the  life  I  propofe  with  fatisfaction  and  profit, 
renouncing  the  pleafures  and  bufinefs  of  the  world,  and  break- 
ing the  habits  of  both,    is    not  fufficient;   the  fupine  creature 
whofe  underftanding  is  fuperficially  employed,  through    life, 
about  a  few  general  notions,  and  is   never  bent  to  a  clofe  and 
fteddy  purfuit-of  truth,   may  renounce  the  pleafures  and  bufi- 
nefs of  the  world,  for  even  in  the  buimefs  of  the  world  we  fee 
fuch  creatures  often   employed,    and    may  break   the  habits  ; 
nay  he  may  retire  and  drone  away  life  in  folitude,  like  a  monk, 
or  like  him  over  the  door  of  whofe  houfe,  as   if  his  houfe  had 
been  his  tomb,  fomebody  writ,  i(  Here  lies  fuch  an  one."  But 
no  fuch  man  will  be  able  to  make  the  true  ufe  of  retirement. 
The  employment  of  his  mind,  that  would   have   been   agree- 
ble  and  eafy  if  he  had  accuftomed  himfelf  to  it  early,  will  be 
unpleafant  and  impracticable  late  :  fueh  men  lofe  their  intel- 
lectual powers  for  want  of  exerting  them,  and,  having  trifled 
away  youth,  are  reduced  to  the  neceility  of  trifling  away  age. 
it  fares  with  the  mind  juft  as  it  does  with  the  body.     He  who 
was  born  with  a  texture  of  brain  as  ftrong  as  that  of  Newton, 
may  become  unable  to  perform  the  common  rules   of  arith- 
metic :  juft  as  he  who  has  the  fame  elaflicity  in  his  mufcles, 
the  fame  fuppleneis  in  his  joints,  and  all  his  nerves  and  finews 
as    well    braced  as    Jacob    Hall,  may,  become  a  fat   un- 
wieldy iluggard.     Yet  farther,  the  implicit  creature,  who  has 
thought  it  all  his  life  needlefs,  or  unlawful,  to  examine   the 
principles  or  facts  that  he  took  originally   on  trufl:,  will  be  as 
little  able  as  the  other,  to  improve   his   folitude   to  any  good 
purpofe  :  unlefs  we  call  it  a  good  purpofe,  for  that  fometimes 
happens,  to  confirm  and  exalt  his  prejudices,  fo  that  he  may 
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live  and  die  in  one  continued  delirium.  The  confirmed  pre- 
judices of  a  thoughtful  life  are  as  hard  to  change  as  the  con- 
firmed habits  of  an  indolent  life  :  and  as  fome  mud  trifle  a  way- 
age  becaufe  they  have  trifled  away  youth^  others  muff  labor 
on  in  a  maze  of  error,  becaufe  they  have  wandered  there  too 
long  to  find  their  way  out. 

There  is  a  prejudice  in  China  in  favor  of  little  feet,  and 
therefore  the  feet  of  girls  art  fwathed  and  bound  up  from  the 
cradle,  fo  that  the  women  of  that  country  are  unable  to  walk 
without  tottering  and  (tumbling  all  their  lives.  Among  the 
favages  of  America,  there  are  fo  ne  who  hold  flat  heads  and 
long  ears  in  great  efleem,  and  therefore  prels  the  one,  and 
draw  down  the  others  fo  hard  from  their  infancy,  that  they 
deftroy  irrecoverably  the  true  proportions  o  nature,  and  con- 
tinue all  their  lives  ridiculous  to  every  fight  but  their  own. 
Juft  fo,  the  firft  of  thele  characters  cannot  make  any  progrefs,, 
and  the  fecond  will  not  attempt  to  make  any,  in  an  impartial 
fearch  after  real  knowledge. 

To  fet  about  acquiring  the  habits  of  meditation  and  ftudy 
late  in  life,  is  like  getting  into  a  go-cait  with  a  grey  beard, 
and  learning  to  walk  when  we  have  loft  the  ufe  of  cur  legs. 
In  general,  the  foundations  of  an  happy  old  age  muft  be  laid 
in  youth  :  and  in  particular,  he  who  has  not  cultivated  his 
reafbn  young,  will  be  utterly  unable  to  improve  it  old.  "  Ma- 
"  nent  ingenia  fenibus,  modo  pejmaneant  ftudium  et  induftria.'* 

Not  only  a  love  of  ftudy,  and  a  defire  of  knowledge,  muft 
have  grown  up  with  us,  but  fuch  an  induftrious  application 
likewife,  as  requires  the  whole  vigor  of  the  mind  to  be  exerted 
in  the  purfuit  of  truth,  through  long  trains  of  ideas,  and  all 
thofe  dark  recefles  wherein  man,  not  God,  has  hid  it. 

Thm, 
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This  love  and  jhis  defire  I  have  felt  all  my  life,  and  I  am 
not  quite  a  ftranger  to  this  induftry  and  application.  There 
has  been  fomething  always  ready  to  vvhifper  in  my  ear,  whilft 
I  ran  the  courfe  of  pleafure  and  of  bufinefs, 

c*  Solve  fenefcentem  mature  fanus  equum." 

But  my  genius,  unlike  the  demon  of  Socrates,  whifpered 
fo  foftly,  that,  very  often  I  heard  him  not,  in  the  hurry  of 
thofe  paftions  by  which  I  was  transported.  Some  calmer 
hours  there  were :  in  them  I  hearkened  to  him.  Reflection 
had  often  it's  turn,  and  the  love  of  ftudy  and  the  defire  of 
knowledge  have  never  quite  abandoned  me.  I  am  not  there- 
fore entirely  unprepared  for  the  life  I  will  lead,  and  it  is  not 
without  reafbn  that  I  promife  myfelf  more  fatisfaction  in  the 
latter  part  of  it,  than  I  ever  knew  in  the  former. 

Your  lordfhip  may  think  this  perhaps  a  little  too  fan- 
guine,  for  one  who  has  loft  fo  much  time  already :  you  may 
put  me  in  mind,  that  human  life  has  no  fecond  fpring,  no 
Second  fummer  :  you  may  afk  me,  what  I  mean  by  fowing 
in  autumn,  and  whether  I  hope  to  reap  in  winter?  My  an- 
fwer  will  be,  that  I  think  very  differently  from  moll  men,  of 
the  time  we  have  to  pafs,  and  the  bufinefs  we  have  to  do  in 
this  world.  I  think  we  have  more  of  one,  and  lefs  of  the 
other,  than  is  commonly  fuppofed.  Our  want  of  time,  and 
the  fhortnefs  of  human  life,  are  fome  of  the  principal  com- 
mon-place complaints,  which  we  prefer  againft  the  eftablifhed 
order  of  things :  they  are  the  grumblings  of  the  vulgar,  and 
the  pathetic  lamentations  of  the  philofopher ;  but  they  are  im- 
pertinent and  impious  in  both.  The  man  of  bufinefs  defpifes 
the  man  of  pleafure,  for  fquandering  his  time  away  ;  the  man 
of  pleafure  pities  or  laughs  at  the  man  of  bufinefs,  for  the  fame 
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thing :  and  yet  both  concur  fupercilioufly  and  abfurdly  to 
find  fault  with  the  Supreme  Being,  for  having  given  them  fo 
little  time.  The  philofopher,  who  mifpends  it  very  often  as 
much  as  the  others,  joins  in  the  fame  cry,  and  authorifes  this 
impiety.  Theophrastus  thought  it  extremely  hard  to  die 
at  ninety,  and  to  go  out  of  the  world  when  he  had  juft  learn- 
ed how  to  live  in  it.  His  mafter  Aristotle  found  fault  with 
nature,  for  treating  man  in  this  refpecl:  worfe  than  feveral 
other  animals :  both  very  unphilofophically  !  and  I  love  Se- 
neca the  better  for  his  quarrel  with  the  Stagirite  on  this  head. 
We  fee,  in  fo  many  inftances,  a  juft  proportion  of  things, 
according  to  their  feveral  relations  to  one  another,  that  philo- 
fophy  mould  lead  us  to  conclude  this  proportion  preferved, 
even  where  we  cannot  difcern  it ;  inftead  of  leading  us  to  con- 
clude that  it  is  not  preferved  where  we  do  not  difcern  it,  or 
where  we  think  that  we  ,fee  the  contrary.  To  conclude 
otherwise,  is  mocking  prefumption.  It  is  to  prefume  that  the 
fyftem  of  the  univerfe  would  have  been  more  wifely  contriv- 
ed, if  creatures  of  our  low  rank  among  intellectual  natures 
had  been  called  to  the  councils  of  the  Moft  High  ;  or  that 
the  Creator  ought  to  mend  his  work  by  the  advice  of  the  crea- 
ture. That  life  which  feems  to  our  felf-love  fo  fhort,  when 
we  compare  it  with  the  ideas  we  frame  of  eternity,  or  even  with 
the  duration  of  fome  other  beings,  will  appear  fufficient,  upon 
a  lefs  partial  view,  to  all  the  ends  of  our  creation,  and  of  a 
juft  proportion  in  the  fucceftive  courfe  of  generations.  The 
term  itfelf  is  long  :  we  render  it  fhort ;  and  the  want  we 
complain  of  flows  from  our  profufion,  not  from  our  po- 
verty. We  are  all  arrant  fpendthrifts ;  fome  of  us  diffipate  our 
eftates  on  the  trifles,  fome  on  the  fuperfluities,  and  then 
we  all  complain  that  we  want  the  necefTaries,  of  life.  The 
much  greateft  part  never  reclaim,  but  die  bankrupts  to  Gor> 
and  man.  Others  reclaim  late,  and  they  are  apt  to  ima- 
gine, 
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ginc,  when  they  make  up  their  accounts  and  fee  how  their 
fund  is  diminifhed,  that  they  have  not  enough  remaining  to 
live  upon,  becaufe  they  have  not  the  whole.  But  they  deceive 
themfelves :  they  were  richer  than  they  thought,  and  they  are 
not  yet  poor.  Jf  they  hufband  well  the  remainder,  it  will  be 
found  fufficient  for  all  the  necefTaries,  and  for  fome  of  the 
fuperfluities,  and  trifles  too  perhaps,  of  life :  but  then  the 
former  order  of  expence  muft  be  inverted  ;  and  the  neceflaries 
of  life  muft  be  provided,  before  they  put  themfelves  to  any 
coft  for  the  trifles  or  fuperfluities. 

Let  us  leave  the  men  of  pleafure  and  of  bufinefs,  who  are 
often  candid  enough  to  own  that  they  throw  away  their  time, 
and  thereby  to  confefs  that  they  complain  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing for  no  other  reafon  than  this,  that  he  has  not  proportioned 
his  bounty  to  their  extravagance  :  let  us  confider  the  fcholar 
and  the  philofopher ;  who,  far  from  owning  that  he  throws 
any  time  away,  reproves  others  for  doing  it :  that  folemn  mor- 
tal, who  abftains  from  the  pleafures,  and  declines  the  bufinefs 
of  the  world,  that  he  may  dedicate  his  whole  time  to  the 
fearch  of  truth,  and  the  improvement  of  knowledge.  When 
fuch  an  one  complains  of  the  fhortnefs  of  human  life  in 
general,  or  of  his  remaining  fhare  in  particular  ;  might  not 
a  man,  more  reafonable  tho  lefs  folemn,  expjftulate  thus 
with  him  ? 


n 


"  Your  complaint  is  indeed  confident  with  your  practice  ; 

but  you  would  not,  pofiibly,  renew  your  complaint  if  you 
"  reviewed  your  practice.  Tho  reading  makes  a  fcholar  ;  yet 
il  every  fcholar  is  not  a  philofopher,  nor  every  philofopher  a 
"  wife  man.  It  coft  you  twenty  years  to  devour  all  the  vo- 
"  lumes  on  one  fide  of  your  library  :  you  came  out  a  great 
"  critic  in  Latin  and  Greek,  in  the  oriental  tongues,  in  hifto- 
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u  ry  and  chronology  ;  but  you  was  not  fatisfied  :  you  con- 
"  feffed  that  thefe  were  the  c<  literae  nihil  fanantes  ;*  and  you 
{t  wanted  more  time  to  acquire  other  knowledge.     You  have 
<<  had  fhis  time  :  you  have  pa$ed  twenty  years  more    on   the 
•*  other   fide   of  your   library,    among   pMofophers,  rabbies, 
(i  commentators,    fchooimen,  and  whole  legions  of  modern 
"  doctors.     You  are  extremely  well  verfed  in  all  that  has  been 
"  written  concerning  the  nature  of  Ood,  -and  of  the  foul   of 
iX  man  ;  about  matter  and  form,  body  and  fpirit ;  and  fpace, 
tc  and  eternal   eftences,  and  incorporeal  fubftances ;  and  the 
"  reft  of  thoie  profound  {peculations.     You  are  a  mafter  of  the 
<c  controversies  that  have  arrfen  about  nature  and  grace,  about 
u  predeftination  and  free  will,  and  all  the  other  abftrufe  quef- 
"  tions  that  have  made  fo  much  noile  in  the  fchools,  and  done 
"  fo  much  hurt  in  the  world.      You  are  going  on,  as  faff,  as 
«'  the  infirmities  you  have  contracted  will  permit,  in  the  fame 
<c  courfe  of  ftudy  ;   but  you  begin   to   forefee   that   you  mail 
<{  want  time,  and  you  make  grievous  complaints  of  the  mort- 
"  nefs  of  human  life.      Give  me  leave  now  to   afk  you,  how 
11  many  thoufand  years  God  muft  prolong  your  life,  in  order 
u  to  reconcile  you  to  his  wifdom  and  goodnefs?  It  is    plain, 
"  at  leaft  highly  probable,  that  a  life  as  long   as   that  of  the 
ts  moft  aged  of  the  patriarchs,  would   be  too  fhort  to  anfwer 
"  your  purpofes ;  fince  the  refearches  and  difputes   in   which 
li  you  are  engaged,  have    been   already  for  a    much  longer 
l(  time  the  objects  of  learned  enquiries,   and   remain    ftill    as 
"  imperfect  and  undetermined  as  they  were  at  firft.      But  let 
•*  me  afk  you  again,  and   deceive   neither   yourfelf  nor   me  ; , 
<c  Have  ycu,  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  forty  years,  once  examin- 
li  ed  the  firft  principles,  and  the  fundamental  facts,  on  which 
"  all  thofe  queftions  depend,  with  an  abfolute  indifference  of 
c<  judgment,  and  with  a  fcrupuious  exactness?  with  the  fame 
"  that  you  have  employed  in  examining    the   various  confe- 
Vol.   II.  X  x  x  "  quences 
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quences  drawn  from  them,  and  the  heterodox  opinions  about 
them  ?  Have  you  not  taken  them  for  granted,  in  the  whole 
courfe  of  your  ftudies  ?  Or,  if  you  have  looked  now  and 

*  then  on  the  ftate  of  the  proofs  brought  to  maintain  them, 

*  have  you  not  done  it  as  a  mathematician  looks  over  a  de- 
'  monftration  formerly  made,  to  refrefh  his  memory,  not  to 
{  fatisfy  any  doubt?  If  you  have  thus  examined,  it  may  ap- 
'  pear  marvellous  to  fome,  that  you  have  fpent  fo  much  time 

*  in  many  parts  of  thofe  ftudies,  which  have  reduced  you  to 
(  this  he&ic  condition,  of  fo  much  heat  and  weaknefs.  But 
1  if  you  have  not  thus  examined,  it  muft  be  evident  to  all, 
1  nay  to  yourfelf  on  the  lead  cool  reflection,  that  you  are 

*  ftill,  notwithstanding  all  your  learning,  in  a  ftate  of  igno^ 
4  ranee.  For  knowledge  can  alone  produce  knowledge :  and 
c  without  fuch  an  examination  of  axioms  and  fadls,   you  can 

*  have  none  about  inferences," 

In  this  manner  one  might  expoftulate  very  reafonably  with 
many  a  great  fcholar,  many  a  profound  philofopher,  many  a 
dogmatical  cafuift.  And  it  ferves  to  fet  the  complaints  about 
want  of  time,  and  the  fhortnefs  of  human  life,  in  a  very  ri- 
diculous but  a  true  light.  All  men  are  taught  their  opinions, 
at  leaft  on  the  moft  important  fubje&s,  by  rote  ;  and  are 
bred  to  defend  them  with  obftinacy.  They  may  be  taught 
true  opinions;  but  whether  true  or  falfe,  the  fame  zeal  for 
them,  and  the  fame  attachment  to  them,  is  every  where 
infpired  alike.  The  Tartar  believes  as  heartily  that  the 
foul  of  Foe  inhabits  in  his  Dairo,  as  the  Chriftian  believes 
the  hypoftatic  union,  or  any  article  in  the  Atbanafian 
creed.  Now  this  may  anfwer  the  ends  of  feciety  in  ionie 
refpe&s,  and  do  well  enough  lor  the  vulgar  ot  all  ranks*. 
but  it  is  not  enough  for  the  man  who  cultivates  his  rea- 
fon,   who   is   able   to  think,    and    who   ought    to  .think,   for 
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himfelf.  To  fuch  a  man,  every  opinion  that  he  has  not  him- 
felf  either  framed,  or  examined  ftrictly,  and  then  adopted, 
will  pafs  for  nothing  more  than  what  it  really  is,  the  opinion 
of  other  men  ;  which  may  be  true  or  falfe  for  aught  he  knows. 
And  this  is  a  ftate  of  uncertainty,  in  which  no  fuch  man  can 
remain,  with  any  peace  of  mind,  concerning  thofe  things 
that  are  of  greater!  importance  to  us  here,  and  may  be  fo 
hereafter.  He  will  make  them  therefore  the  objects  of  his 
firft  and  greateft  attention.  If  he  has  loft  time,  he  will  lofe 
no  more ;  and  when  he  has  acquired  all  the  knowledge  he  is 
capable  of  acquiring  on  thefe  fubjects,  he  will  be  the  lefs  con- 
cerned whether  he  has  time  to  acquire  any  farther.  Should 
he  have  paffed  his  life  in  the  pleafures  or  bufinefs  of  the  world; 
whenever  he  fets  about  this  work,  he  will  foon  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  learned  philofopher.  For  he  will  foon  have 
fecured  what  is  neceflary  to  his  happinefs,  and  may  fit  down 
in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  that  knowledge  :  or  proceed  with 
greater  advantage  and  fatisfa&ion  to  the  acquisition  of  new 
knowledge  ;  whilft  the  other  continues  his  fearch  after  things 
that  are  in  their  nature,  to  fay  the  beft  of  them,  hypothetical, 
precarious,  and  fuperfluous. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  rule,  by  obferving  of  which  we 
may  redeem  our  time,  and  have  the  advantage  over  thofe  who 
imagine  they  have  fo  much  in  point  of  knowledge  over  your 
lordfhip  or  me,  for  inftance,  and  who  defpife  our  ignorance. 
The  rule  I  mean  is  this ;  to  be  on  our  guard  againft  the  com- 
mon arts  of  delufion,  fpoken  of  already ;  which,  every  one  is 
ready  to  confefs,  have  been  employed  to  miilead  thofe  who 
differ  from  him.  Let  us  be  diffident  of  ourfelves,  but  let  us 
be  diffident  of  others  too :  our  own  paffions  may  lead  us  to 
reafon  wrong ;  but  the  paffions  and  intereft  of  others  may  have 
the  fame  effect:.     It  is  in  every  man's  power,  who  fets   about 
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it  in  good  earneft,  to  prevent  the  firft  :  and  when  he  has  done 
fo,  he  will  have  a  confcious  certainty  of  it.     To    prevent  the 
laft,  there  is  one,  and  but  one  fure   method  ;  and  that  is,   to 
remount,  in  the  furvey  of  our  opinions,  to  the  firft  and  even 
remoteft  principles  on  which  they  are   founded.      No   refpect, 
no  habit,,  no  teeming  certainty  whatever,  muft  divert  us  from 
this ;  any  affectation  of  diverting  us  from  it  ought  to  increale 
our  fufpicion  :  and  the  more  important  our  examination  isy  the 
more  important  this  method  of  conducting   it  becomes.     Let 
us  not  be  frighted  from  it,  either  by  the  fuppofed  difficulty  or 
length  of  fuch  an  enquiry ;  for,  on  the   contrary,  this   is   the 
eafieft  and  the  fhorteft,,  as  well  as  the  only  fure  way  of  arriv- 
ing at  real  knowledge  ;  and  of  being  able  to  place  the  opinions 
we  examine  in  the  different  claffes  of  true,   probable,  or  failfe, 
according  to  the  truth,  probability,  or  falfhoodof  the  principles 
from  whence  they  are  deduced.    If  we  find  thefe  principles  falfe, 
and  that  will  be  the  cafe  in  many  inftances,  we  ftop  our  enqui- 
ries on  thefe  heads-  at  once  ;,  and  fave  an  immenfe  deal  of  time 
that  we  fhould  otherwife  mifpend-.    TheMufTulman  who  enters 
on  the  examination  of  all  the  difputes  that  have  arifen  between 
the  followers  cf  Omar  and  Ali  and  other  doctors  of  his  law, 
muft  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  whole  Mahometan 
fyftem ;  and  will  have  as  good  a  right  to  complain  of  want  ol 
time,  and  the  fhortnefs  of  human  life,  as  any  pigan  on  Ciirif- 
ftian  divine  or  philofopher  :  but  without  all  this  time  and  learn- 
ing, he  might  have  difcovered.  that  Mahomet  was  an  impel- 
tor,  and  that  the  Koran  is  an  heap,  of  abfurdities. 

I  n  fhort,  my  lord,  he  who  retires  from  the  world,  with  a 
refolution  of  employing  his  leifure,  in  the  firft.  place  to  re-exa- 
mine and  fettle  his  opinions,  is  inexeufable  if  he  does  not  be- 
gin with  thofe  that  are  mod  important  to  him,  and:  if  he  does 
not  deal  honeftly  by  himfelf.     To  deal  honeftiy  by  himfelf,  he 
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muft  obferve  the  rule  I  have  infifted  upon,  and  not  fufTer  the 
deluiions  of  the  world  to  follow  him  into  his  retreat.  Every 
man's  reafon  is  every  man's  oracle :  this  oracle  is  beft  consult- 
ed in  the  iilence  of  retirement ;  and  when  we  have  fo  confut- 
ed, whatever  the  decifion  be,  whether  in  favor  of  our  preju- 
dices or  againft  them,  we  muft  reft  fatisfied  :  fince  nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  this,  that  he  who  follows  that  guide 
in  the  fearch  of  truth,  as  that  was  given  him  to  lead  him  to 
it,  will  have  a  much  better  plea  to  make,  whenever  or  where- 
ever  he  may  be  called  to  account,  than  he,  who  has  refigned 
himufelf,  either  deliberately  or  inadvertently,  to  any  authority 
upon  earth. 

When  we  have  done  this,  concerning  God,  ourfelves,  and 
other  men ;.  concerning  the  relations  in  which  we  ftand  to  him* 
and  to  them  ;  the  duties  that  refult  from  thefe  relations ;  and! 
the  politive  will  of  the  Supreme  Being,  whether  revealed  to 
us  in  a  fupernatural,  or  difcovered  by  the  right  ufe  of  our 
reafon  in  a  natural  way — we  have  clone  the  great  bufmefs  of 
our  lives.  Our  lives  are  fo  fufUcient  for  this,  that  they  afford 
us  time  for  more,  even  when  we  begin  late  :  especially  if  we 
proceed  in  every  other  enquiry  by  the  fame  rule.  To  difco- 
ver  error*  iru  axxioms,  or  in  firft  principles  grounded  on  fails, 
is  lite  the  breaking  of  a  charm.  The  enchanted  cafrle,  the 
tbeepy  rock,  the  burning  lake  difappear  :  and  the  paths  that 
lead  to  truth,  which  we  imagined  to  be  fo  long,  fo  embarraf- 
fed,  and  fo  difficult,  fhew  as  they  are,  fhort,  open,  and  eafy. 
When  we  have  fecured  the  neceflaries,  there  may  be  time  to 
amufe  ourfelves  with  the  fuperfluities,  and  even  with  the  tri- 
fles of  life.  "  Dulce  eft  defipere,"  faid  Horace  :  il  Vive  la 
"  bagatelle!"  fays  Swift.  I  oppofe  neither  ;  not  the  Epicu- 
rean, much  lefs  the  Chriftian  philofopher :  but  1  infift  that  a 
principal   part  of  thefe   amufements   be  the  amufements  of 
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ftudy  and  refle&ion,  of  reading  and  converfation.  You  know 
what  converfation  I  mean  ;  for  we  lofe  the  true  advantage  of 
our  nature  and  conftitution,  if  we  fuffer  the  mind  to  come, 
as  it  were,  to  a  ftand.  When  the  body,  inftead  of  acquiring 
new  vigor,  and  tatting  new  pleafures,  begins  to  decline,  and 
is  fated  with  pleafures,  or  grown  incapable  of  taking  them,  the 
mind  may  continue  ftill  to  improve  and  indulge  itfelf  in  new 
enjoyments.  Every  advance  in  knowledge  opens  a  new  fcene 
of  delight ;  and  the  joy  that  we  feel  in  the  actual  pofleflion 
of  one,  will  be  heightened  by  that  which  we  expert  to  find 
in  another :  fb  that,  before  we  can  exhauft  this  fund  of  fuc- 
ceflive  pleafures,  death  will  come  to  end  our  pleafures  and  our 
pains  at  once.  "  In  his  ftudiis  laboribufque  viventi,  non  in- 
"  telligitur  quando  obrepit  fene&us :  ita  fenfim  fine  fenfu 
"  aetas  fenefcit,  nee  fubito  frangitur,  fed  diuturnitate  extin- 
il  guitur." 

This,  my  lord,  is  the  wifeft,  and  the  mod  agreeable  man- 
ner in  which  a  man  of  fenfe  can  wind  up  the  thread  of  life. 
Happy  is  he  whofe  fituation  and  circumftances  give  him  the 
opportunity  and  means  of  doing  it !  Tho  he  mould  not  have 
made  any  great  advances  in  knowledge,  and  mould  fet  about 
it  late,  yet  the  tafk  will  not  be  found  difficult,  unlefs  he  has 
gone  too  far  out  of  his  way  ;  and  unlefs  he  continues  too  long 
to  halt,  between  the  diffipations  of  the  world,  and  the  leifure 
of  a  retired  life  : 

Vivendi  redte  qui  prorogat  horam, 

Rufticus  expe&at  dum  defluat  amnis, 


You  know  the  reft.  I  am  fenfible1  more  fenfible  than  any 
enemy  1  have,  of  my  natural  infirmities,  and  acquired  difad- 
vantages :  but  I  have  begun,  and  I  will  perfift  :  for  he  who 
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jogs  forward  on  a  battered  horfe,  in  the  right  way,  may  get 
to  the  end  of  his  journey ;  which  he  cannot  do,  who  gallops 
the  fleeteft  courfer  of  New-Market,  out  of  it. 

Adieu,  my  dear  lord.  Tho  I  have  much  more  to  fay  on 
this  fubjecl,  yet  I  perceive,  and  I  doubt  you  have  long  per- 
ceived, that  I  have  faid  too  much,  at  leaft  for  a  letter,  al- 
ready. The  reft  mall  be  refervcd  for  converfation  whenever 
we  meet :  and  then  I  hope  to  confirm,  under  your  lordlhip's 
eye,  my  fpeculations  by  my  practice.  In  the  mean  time  let 
me  refer  you  to  our  friend  Pope.  He  fays  I  made  a  philofo- 
pher  of  him  :  I  am  fure  he  has  contributed  very  much,  and  1 
thank  him  for  it,  to  the  making  an  hermit  of  me. 


End  of  the  Second  Volume. 
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